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May  11,  2001  (sell) 


May  10,  2002  (sell) 


"Don't  get  too  scientific.just  ask  yourself; 
does  it  feel  like  a  recession?  We  don't  think 
it  feels  as  bad  as  1990-1991,  but  it  is  bad 
enough." 

The  stock  market  fell  16.5%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 

September  28,  2001  (buy) 

"Equity  valuations  are  better  than  they  have 
been  in  years." 

The  stock  market  rose  10.4%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 

January  1,  2002  (sell) 

"I've  had  my  three  months  of  bullishness, 
but  now  I  must  adhere,  once  again,  to  a 
more  bearish  sentiment." 

The  stock  market  fell  30%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 


"If  [the  NASDAQ]  pierces  the  1600  level 
again,  the  prudent  investor  will  not  hold 
out  for  another  relief  rally...the  NASDAQ  is 
setting  up  for  a  retest  of  the  September 
[2007]  lows  of  the  1400s." 

October  11,  2002  (buy) 

"The  VIX  broke  50  [on  October  10th],  and 
that  is  my  buy  signal  this  time." 

The  stock  market  rose  80%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 
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November  15,  2007  (sell) 

"The  obvious  answer  is  a  temporary  position 
in  cash." 

The  stock  market  fell  48.9%  after  that  sell 
signal. 

March  6,  2009  (buy) 

"Expect  a  bottom  for  the  S&P  500  at  660 
points." 

The  stock  market  rose  63.2%  from  that  buy 
signal  to  the  end  of  2009. 

April  4,  2010  (sell) 

"...The  bottom  line  is  a  correction  is  coming, 
but  it's  not  a  crash...  Signs  of  a  longer-than- 
typical  correction." 

July  14,  2010  (buy) 

"...the  correction  is  over...being  in  cash  is  a 
risky  proposition." 
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The  S&P  500  Index  (S&P)  has  been  used  as  a  comparative  benchmark  because  the  goal  of  the  above  strategy  was  to  provide  equity-like  returns.  The  S&P  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
recognized  indexes  by  investors  and  the  investment  industry  for  the  equity  market.  The  S&P.  however,  is  not  a  managed  portfolio  and  is  .not  subject  to  advisory  fees  or  trading  costs. 
Investors  cannot  invest  directly  in  the  S&P  500  Index.  The  S&P  returns  also  reflect  the  reinvestment  of  dividends.  .Berkshire  Money  Management  is  aware  of  the  benchmark  comparison 
guidelines  set  forward  in  the  SEC  Clover  No-Action  Letter  (1986)  and  compares  clients'  performance  results  to  a  benchmark  or  a  combination  of  benchmarks  most  closely  resembling 
clients'  actual  portfolio  holdings.  However,  investors  should  be  aware  that  the  referenced  benchmark  funds'may  have  a  different  composition:',  volatility,  risk,  investment  philosophy,  holding 
times,  and/or  other  investment-related  factors  that  may  affect  the  benchmark  funds'  ultimate  performance  results.  Therefore,  an  investor's  individual  results  may  vary  significantly  from  the 
benchmark's  performance.  All  indicated  stock  market  calls  and  associated  commentary  are  that  of  Allen  Harris  &  Berkshire  Money  Management  and  have  no  relationship  to  NDP'/MDR.   , 
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the  new 


James  Levine,  Music  Director 
Bernard  Haitink,  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  Laureate 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Robert  P.  O 'Block,  Co-Chairmen  •   Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman-Elect  • 
Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •   Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  •   Roger  T.  Servison, 
Vice-Chairman  •   Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer   •   George  D.  Behrakis   •   Alan  Bressler   •  Jan  Brett   •   Samuel  B.  Bruskin    • 

Eric  D.  Collins   •   Cynthia  Cur  me   •   Alan  J.  Dworsky   •   William  R.  Elfers   •  Judy  Moss  Feingold, 

ex-officio  •   Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick   •   Michael  Gordon   •    Brent  L.  Henry   •   Charles  H.Jenkins,  Jr.    • 

Joyce  G.  Linde    •  John  M.  Loder   •    Carmine  A.  Martignetti   •     Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.    • 

Nathan  R.  Miller   •   Richard  P.  Morse    •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  •   Susan  W.  Paine    • 

Carol  Reich   •   Edward  I.  Rudman    •   Arthur  I.  Segel   •   Thomas  G.  Sternberg   •   Theresa  M.  Stone    • 

Caroline  Taylor   •   Stephen  R.  Weiner   •   Robert  C.  Winters 

Life  Trustees 

Vernon  R.  Alden   •   Harlan  E.  Anderson   •   David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.    •  J.P.  Barger   •   Leo  L.  Beranek   • 
Deborah  Davis  Berman   •   Peter  A.  Brooke   •   Helene  R.  Cahners   •  James  F.  Cleary  • 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.    •   Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney   •   Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.    •   Nina  L.  Doggett   • 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick   •   Dean  W.  Freed   •   Thelma  E.  Goldberg   •   Edna  S.  Kalman    • 
George  Krupp   •   Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer   •   Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman    •   William  J.  Poor vu   • 
Irving  W.  Rabb   •   Peter  C.  Read   •   Richard  A.  Smith   •   Ray  Stata   •  John  Hoyt  Stookey   • 
WilmerJ.  Thomas,  Jr.    •  John  L.  Thorndike   •   Dr.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •   Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  •   Suzanne  Page, 
Clerk  of  the  Board 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Judy  Moss  Feingold,  Chairman  •   Noubar  Afeyan    •   David  Altshuler   •   Diane  M.  Austin    • 
Judith  W.  Barr   •   Lucille  M.  Batal   •   Linda  J.L.  Becker   •   Paul  Berz    •  James  L.  Bildner   • 
Mark  G.  Borden   •   Partha  Bose    •   Anne  F.  Brooke   •    Stephen  H.  Brown   •    Gregory  E.  Bulger   • 
Joanne  Burke    •   Ronald  G.  Casty   •   Richard  E.  Cavanagh   •   Carol  Feinberg  Cohen   • 
Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen   •   Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.    •   Charles  L.  Cooney   •   Ranny  Cooper   • 
James  C.  Curvey   •   Gene  D.  Dahmen    •  Jonathan  G.  Davis   •   Paul  F.  Deninger   • 
Ronald  F.  Dixon   •   Ronald  M.  Druker   •  Alan  Dynner   •   Philip  J.  Edmundson   • 
Ursula  Ehret-Dichter   •  John  P.  Eustis  II   •  Joseph  F.  Fallon    •   Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.    • 
Steven  S.  Fischman   •  John  F.  Fish    •   Sanford  Fisher   •   Robert  Gallery   •   Robert  P.  Gittens   • 
Carol  Henderson    •   Stuart  Hirshfield   •   Susan  Hockfield   •   Roger  Hunt   •   William  W.  Hunt   • 
Valerie  Hyman   •   Ernest  Jacquet   •   Everett  L.  Jassy   •   Stephen  J.  Jerome    • 
Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.    •   PaulL.Joskow   •   Stephen  R.  Karp   •   Douglas  A.  Kingsley   • 
Robert  Kleinberg   •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.    •   Farla  H.  Krentzman    •   Peter  E.  Lacaillade    • 
Charles  Larkin   •   Robert  J.  Lepofsky   •   Nancy  K  Lubin    •  Jay  Marks   •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall   • 
C.  Ann  Merrifield   •   Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.    •   Maureen  Miskovic   •   Robert  Mnookin    • 
Paul  M.  Montrone   •   Sandra  O.  Moose   •   Robert  J.  Morrissey   •  J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.    • 
Cecile  Higginson  Murphy   •   Peter  Palandjian    •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.    •  Joseph  Patton    • 
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Ann  M.  Philbin   •   Wendy  Philbrick   •   May  H.  Pierce   •   Claudio  Pincus   •   Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.    • 
Joyce  L.  Plotkin   •  Jonathan  Poorvu   •   Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.    •   William  F.  Pounds   • 
Claire  Pryor   •  John  Reed   •   Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts   •   Susan  Rothenberg   •  Alan  Rottenberg   • 
Joseph  D.  Roxe   •   Kenan  Sahin   •   Donald  L.  Shapiro   •    Gilda  Slifka   •   Christopher  Smallhorn   • 
Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.    •   Margery  Steinberg   •   Patricia  L.  Tambone    •  Jean  Tempel   • 
Douglas  Thomas   •   Mark  D.  Thompson   •  Albert  Togut  •   Diana  Osgood  Tottenham   • 
Joseph  M.  Tucci   •   Robert  A.  Vogt   •   David  C.  Weinstein    •   Dr.  Christoph  Westphal   • 
James  Westra   •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •   Dr.  Michael  Zinner   •   D.  Brooks  Zug 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Helaine  B.  Allen    •   Marjorie  Arons-Barron    •   Caroline  Dwight  Bain    •   Sandra  Bakalar   • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T  Burgin   •   Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell   •   Earle  M.  Chiles   • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias   •  Joan  P.  Curhan    •   Phyllis  Curtin    •   Tamara  P.  Davis   • 

Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca   •   Betsy  P.  Demirjian   •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson   •   Phyllis  Dohanian   • 

Harriett  Eckstein    •   George  Elvin   •   Pamela  D.  Everhart   •  J.  Richard  Fennell   •   Lawrence  K.  Fish   • 

Myrna  H.  Freedman   •   Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysent   •   Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.    • 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis   •   Dr.  Arthur  Gelb   •  Jordan  Golding   •   Mark  R.  Goldweitz   • 

Michael  Halperson    •  John  Hamill   •   Deborah  M.  Hauser   •   Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill    • 

Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman    •   Lolajaffe    •   Michael  Joyce   •   Martin  S.  Kaplan   • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon   •   Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley   •   David  I.  Kosowsky   •   Robert  K  Kraft   • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy   •   Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin    •   Edwin  N.  London   •   Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.    • 

Diane  H.  Lupean    •   Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman    •   Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks   •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.    • 

Joseph  C.  McNay   •   Albert  Merck   •  John  A.  Perkins   •   Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint   • 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout   •   Patrick  J.  Purcell   •   Robert  E.  Remis   •  John  Ex  Rodgers   • 

Roger  A.  Saunders   •   Lynda  Anne  Schubert   •   Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro   •   L.  Scott  Singleton   • 

Samuel  Thorne   •   Paul  M.  Verrochi   •   Robert  A.  Wells   •   Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  • 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles   •   Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson t   •   Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 

f  Deceased 


Established      1974 


Berkshire  Record  Outlet 

Classical  CD  Deletions  &  Overruns: 

Top  quality  CDs,  videos,  musical  scores,  books,  cassettes  and  LPs.  Prices  starting 
at s l  .99.  Over  13,000  classical  music  titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  retail  cost. 

We  also  offer  dozens  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
BSO  tour  posters  and  historic  musicians  at  work  and 
play,  all  of  which  are  on  display  at  our  store.  A  sample 
is  shown  to  the  left. 

Our  retail  store/warehouse  is  3.8  miles  east  of 
Stockbridge  on  Route  102  in  Lee  (please  see  map). 
Summer  hours  (6/27-8/29):  Monday  -  Saturday,  10-5:30 
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Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship 

endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by  Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development — Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Administrative  Staff/Artistic 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •   Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •   Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •   Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

Administrative  Staff/Production 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •   Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •   Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •   Mark  B.  Rulison, 
Chorus  Manager 

Boston  Pops 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •   Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •   Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services /Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

Business  Office 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •   Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •   Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •   Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •   Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •   Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •   David  Kelts,  Staff  Accountant  « 
Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •   Nia  Patterson,  Accounts 
Payable  Assistant  •   Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •   Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  •   Teresa  Wang, 
Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 

Development 

Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •   Susan  Grosel,  Director  of Annual  Funds  •   Nina  Jung,  Director  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •   Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government  Relations  • 
John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •   Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of  Development 
Communications  •  Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •   Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •   Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 
Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •   Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 
Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •   Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 
Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •   Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •   David  Grant,  Development  Operations 
Manager  •   Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone 
Outreach  •   Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •   Dominic  Margaglione, 
Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •   Suzanne  Page,  Associate 


Director  for  Board  Relations  •   Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator 
Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •   Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  • 
Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz, 
Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •   Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer 
Services  •   Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •   Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  • 
Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •   Kenny  Smith,  Acknowledgment  and 
Gift  Processing  Coordinator  •   Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •   Mary  E.  Thomson, 
Associate  Director  of  Corporate  Giving  •   Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

Education  and  Community  Programs 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •   Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •   Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 
Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 


Facilities 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

SYMPHONY  HALL  OPERATIONS  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •   Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

MAINTENANCE  SERVICES  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •   Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •   Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •   Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •   Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •    Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician     ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES   Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 
Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian    •   Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 
Custodian  •   Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •   Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •   Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

TANGLEWOOD  OPERATIONS   Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

Human  Resources 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •   Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 
Kathleen  Sambuco,  Benefits  Manager 


Information  Technology 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •   Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •   Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •   Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •   David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •   Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •   Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

Public  Relations 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •   Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

Publications 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Editorial  •   Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Production  and  Advertising 

Sales,  Subscription,  and  Marketing 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •   Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •   Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •   Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Roberta  Kennedy, 
Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •   Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •   Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •   Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •   Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •   Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •   Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •   Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  ofE-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  Symphony  Charge  •   Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator /Subscriptions  Associate  •   Susan  Coombs,  Symphony  Charge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •   Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •   Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office 
and  Social  Media  Manager  •   Michael  King,  Subscriptions  Associate  •   Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate 
Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales  Manager  •   Richard  Mahoney,  Director  ofBSO  Business 
Partners  •   Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •   Maria  McNeil,  Symphony  Charge 
Representative  •   Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce  Marketing  Analyst  •   Allegra  Murray,  Corporate  Sponsorship 
Coordinator  •   Doreen  Reis,  Advertising  and  Events  Manager  •   Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  • 
Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions  Representative  •   Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •   Himanshu  Vakil,  Web 
Application  Lead  •   Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 

Box  Office  David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •   Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 

Box  Office  Representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard   •  Arthur  Ryan 

Event  Services   Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •    Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue 
Rentals  and  Events  Administration  •  Jean  Cesar  Villalon,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •   Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director 
for  Student  Affairs  •   Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 

Tanglewood  Summer  Management  Staff 

Louisa  Ansell,  Tanglewood  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Thomas  Cinella,  Business  Office  Manager  • 
Edward  Collins,  Logistics  Operations  Supervisor  •   Thomas  Finnegan,  Parking  Supervisor  • 
P 'eter  Grimm,  Seranak  House  Manager  •   David  Harding,  TMC  Concerts  Front  of  House  Manager  • 
Matthew  Heck,  Manager  of  Visitor  Center 


1^     Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Executive  Committee 
Chair  Aaron  J.  Nurick 
Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglezvood   Wilma  Michaels 
Secretary  Audley  Fuller 

Co-Chairs,  Boston 

Richard  Dixon  •  Gerald  Dreher  •  Ellen  Mayo 

Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Howard  Arkans  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 

Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  William  Ballen  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

Tanglewood  Project  Leads  201 1 

Brochure  Distribution,  Robert  Gittleman  and  Gladys  Jacobson  •  Off-Season  Educational 
Resources,  Norma  Ruffer  •  Exhibit  Docents,  Susan  Price  and  Roberta  White  •  Friends  Office, 
David  Galpern  and  Anne  Hershman  •  Newsletter,  Sylvia  Stein  •  Recruit,  Retain,  Reward, 
Carole  Siegel  and  Bonnie  Desrosiers  •  Seranak  Flowers,  Sandra  Josel  and  Diane  Saunders  • 
Talks  and  Walks,  Rita  Kaye  and  Linda  Lapointe  •  Tanglewood  for  Kids,  Judy  Benjamin  • 
This  Week  at  Tanglewood  Gabriel  Kosakoff  •  TMC  Lunch  Program,  Mark  Beiderman  and 
Pam  Levit  Beiderman,  Robert  Braun  and  Carol  Braun  •  Tour  Guides,  Ron  and  Elena  Winter 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor 
House  at  the  rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed. 
The  Visitor  Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood, 
as  well  as  information  about  other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor 
Center  also  includes  an  historical  exhibit  on  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Tanglewood  Manor  House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  through 
intermission  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  until  5  p.m.  Sunday.  The  Visitor 
Center  is  open  from  July  1  through  August  28.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 


Exhibits  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 
^K    Tanglewood  on  Parade:  A  Retrospective 


This  year's  special  focus  exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor 
Center  examines  the  origins  and  history  of  Tanglewood  on 
Parade  (TOP).  One  of  Tanglewood's  most  beloved  traditions, 
TOP  dates  back  to  1940,  when  BSO  Music  Director  Serge 
Koussevitzky  organized  an  "Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit"  concert. 
This  event  included  performances  by  students  of  the  newly 
founded  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center)    representing   the 


various      musical   activities 
going  on  at  Tanglewood — 
chamber  music,  orchestral 
music,  brass  fanfares,  opera 
scenes,     choral     perform- 
ance— and  thereby  provid- 
ing Koussevitzky  an  oppor- 
tunity to  showcase  the  con- 
siderable      talents       and 
accomplishments    of    the 
Music  Center  students.  In 
1946,  following  the  war,  the  benefit  was  renamed  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  and  became  an  annual  celebration  of,  and  fund- 
raiser to  support,  the  activities  of  the  Music  Center. 


Boris  Goldovsky,  head  of  the  Opera 
Department  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  announces  the  events  given 
by  each  of  the  departments  at  the 
Music  Center,  c.  1948  (photo  by  Will 
Plouffe  Studio) 


BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  bass 
drum,  leads  a  group  of  Music  Center  percus- 
sionists during  a  rehearsal  for  Tanglewood  on 
Parade,  1976  (photo  by  Heinz  Weissenstein/ 
Whitestone  Photo) 


Z^    Also  on  Display:  Celebrating  Phyllis  Curtin 


Phyllis  Curtin  in  costume  as  Lisa  for 
the  1951  Berkshire  Music  Center 
production  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique 
Dame  (BSO  Archives) 


This  summer's  Visitor  Center  exhibit  also  pays  tribute  to  soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin,  who  has  remained  a  mainstay  of  the  TMC's  Vocal 
Department  since  1963,  when  her  now  famous  vocal  master  classes 
were  first  initiated.  But  her  connection  to  the  Music  Center  extends 
back    much    earlier — to 
1946,     when     she     first 
attended       the       Music 
Center  as  a  student  in  the 
Opera  Department,  and 
in  which  year  she  was  a 
cast     member     in     the 
American    premiere    at 
Tanglewood  of  Benjamin 
Britten's      opera      Peter 
Grimes,   which   was    com- 
missioned      by       Serge 
Koussevitzky    and    con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bern-  Phyllis  Curtin  demonstrates  vocal  breathing  tech- 
nique to  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellow, 
stein 

c.  1982  (photo  by  Walter  H.  Scott) 


Tanglewood 


GLASS  HOUSE 


Excitement  of  Discovery 

Visit  the  Glass  House  for  a  pleasurable  shopping  experience! 

View  our  2011  collection,  including  apparel,  recordings,  unique  gifts,  and  great 
Tanglewood  mementos.  Stop  by  both  of  our  locations:  The  Glass  House  Main 
Gate  or  The  Glass  House  Highwood  Gate.  Enjoy  browsing  the  displays  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

Shop  for  yourself,  or  for  someone  special,  and  savor  the  spirit  of  Tanglewood. 


MAIN  GATE: 

Monday-Thursday,  ioam-4pm 
Friday,  ioam-30  minutes  post-concert 
Saturday,  93111-30  minutes  post-concert 
Sunday,  noon-6pm 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Performance  Hours 


m***  ■*-■ 


<Qh    Tanglewood 

The  Tanglewood  Festiva 


In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a  series 
of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment  during  the  next 
summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on 
August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at 

Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The 
series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts 
and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  draw- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tap- 
pan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan 
family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift 
to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest 
crowd  to  that  time  assembled  under  a 
tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
an  all-Beethoven  program. 


A  tangle  of  traffic  at  the  Main  Gate  of  Tanglewood  in  the  1950s 
(BSO  Archives) 


At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened 
the  1937  festival's  second  weekend, 
rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour. 
At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders,  made  an 
appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal  was  broadened 
by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short 
time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate  design 
that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important,  went  well 
beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive;  he 
finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  budget,  they  would  have 
"just  a  shed,...  which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 
Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to  make  further  simplifications  in 
Saarinen 's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains, 
with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra every  summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the 
acoustical  consultant  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates, 
the  installation  of  the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other 
improvements,  produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed," 
recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its  opera- 
tions. By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios 
were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence 
that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 


With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate  adjacent 
to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public  grounds  by  some 
40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch,  Hack  and  Sandell  to 
unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the  feasibility  of  using  the  newly 
acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to  replace  the  outmoded  Theatre-Concert 
Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only  minor  modifications  since  1941,  and  which  with 
some  modification  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  opera 
productions) ,  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center  facilities.  Inaugurated  on  July  7, 
1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm  William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston 
in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove, 
Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  concert  facility  to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in 
more  than  a  half-century — now  provides  a  modern  venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  var- 
ied recital  and  chamber  music  concerts  offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through- 
out the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall  with  its  attendant  buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  as  described  below.  Also  at  Tangle- 
wood each  summer,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students,  mostiy  of 
high  school  age. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  Besides  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  Friday-  and  Saturday- 
evening  Prelude  Concerts,  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
weekend-long  Jazz  Festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that 
makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded  the 
Center  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  resources  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  Music  Center  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there 
was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to  the 
war  then  raging  in  Europe.  "So  long  as  art  and  culture  exist  there  is  hope  for  humanity." 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  specially  written  for  the  ceremony, 
arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made  such  an  impression  that  it  contin- 
ues to  be  performed  at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composition, 
operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught  the  most  gifted 
conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year  after  his 
retirement  as  the  BSO's  music  director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  position,  ran 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  programs.  In  1963,  new  BSO  Music  Director  Erich 
Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky's  hands-on  leadership 
approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970,  three  years 
before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  die  BSO's  pro- 
grams at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  gen- 
eral advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985  to  1997.  In  1994, 
with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities  on  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  chamber  music  studios, 
administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion  adjacent  to  Ozawa 
Hall.  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1997. 


The  TMC  Orchestra  with  Conducting  Fellow  Keitaro  Harada  in 
the  final  concert  of  the  2010  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(photo:  Hilary  Scott) 


The  150  young  performers  and  composers  in  the  TMC's  Fellowship  Program — advanced 
musicians  who  generally  have  completed  all  or  most  of  their  formal  training — participate  in 
an  intensive  program  including  chamber  and  orchestral  music,  opera,  and  art  song.  All  partic- 
ipants receive  full  fellowships  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board.  TMC  Orchestra  highlights 
this  summer  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  conducted  by 
Miguel  Harth-Bedoya,  which  opens  the  orchestra's  season  on  July  5  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  and 
its  closing  all-Brahms  concert  in  the  Shed  led  by  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  on  August  14, 

with  mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Blythe 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
TMCO  performances  on  July  1 1  with 
conductor  Stefan  Asbury  and  on  July  17 
with  Kurt  Masur  will  also  showcase  TMC 
Conducting  Fellows. 

The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group's  annual 
residency  on  June  28  and  29  will  include 
a  new  TMC-commissioned  Mark  Morris 
work  choreographed  to  Stravinsky's 
Renard.  The  music  for  this,  and  for 
Morris's  Italian  Concerto  (to  Bach's  key- 
board work)  and  Frisson  (to  Stravinsky's 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments) ,  will  be 
performed  by  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Fellows  of  the  TMC,  on  a  program  that 
also  reprises  Morris's  Falling  Down  Stairs, 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma  playing  Bach's  Cello  Suite 
No.  3.  In  addition,  Mark  Morris  will 
direct  a  special  evening  of  song  and 
short,  whimsical  operas  by  Darius  Milhaud  on  July  10.  TMC  string  players  start  the  season  with 
a  week-long  intensive  study  of  the  string  quartet,  culminating  in  marathon  concerts  on  June  28 
and  29.  All  of  the  TMC  Fellows  participate  in  chamber  music  programs  in  Ozawa  Hall  through- 
out the  summer,  notably  on  Sunday  mornings  at  10  a.m. — the  first  being  a  "Brass  Extravaganza" 
on  July  3 — and,  starting  July  9,  on  Saturdays  at  6  p.m.  prior  to  BSO  concerts. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  (FCM) ,  an  annual  five-day  celebration  of  the  music  of 
our  time,  will  this  year  be  directed  by  the  distinguished  American  composer  Charles  Wuorinen, 
who  will  open  the  Festival  conducting  the  world  premiere  of  his  It  Happens  Like  This,  a  secular 
cantata  to  texts  of  James  Tate,  commissioned  by  the  TMC  and  dedicated  to  James  Levine.  Six 
concerts  presenting  a  wide  spectrum  of  musical  styles  will  include  two  additional  TMC  com- 
missions in  their  world  premieres:  Fred  Ho's  Fanfare  to  Stop  the  Creeping  Meatball,  which  will  open 
five  of  the  performances;  and  John  Zorn's  A  Rebours,  a  concerto  for  solo  cello  and  ensemble 
with  soloist  Fred  Sherry,  to  be  performed  on  August  4.  Other  guest  artists  will  include  the  new 
music  group  Ensemble  Signal  and  pianist  Ursula  Oppens,  the  latter  performing  a  Prelude 
Concert  before  the  Festival's  concluding  orchestra  concert  on  August  8,  which  will  feature 
music  of  Felipe  Lara,  Jo  Kondo,  Andrew  Norman,  David  Felder,  and  Christopher  Rouse. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC.  Prominent 
alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano  Berio,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Stephanie  Blythe,  William  Bolcom,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi, 
Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  Michael  Gandolfi,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish,  Oliver 
Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Leontyne 
Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw, 
Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the  nation. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 
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TO  LENOX 


In  Consideration  of  Our  Performing  Artists  and  Patrons 

Please  note:  We  promote  a  healthy  lifestyle.  Tanglewood  restricts  smoking  to  designated 
areas  only.  Maps  identifying  designated  smoking  areas  are  available  at  the  main  gate 
and  Visitors  Center. 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission.  Please  do  not  bring  food 
or  beverages  into  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts  and 
rehearsals  is  prohibited,  and  that  video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into  the  Music 
Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  are  disturbing  to  the  performers  and  to  other  listeners. 

For  the  safety  of  your  fellow  patrons,  please  note  that  cooking,  open  flames,  sports 
activities,  bikes,  scooters,  skateboards,  and  tents  or  other  structures  are  prohibited 
from  the  Tanglewood  grounds.  Please  also  note  that  ball  playing  is  not  permitted  on 
the  Shed  lawn  when  the  grounds  are  open  for  a  Shed  concert,  and  that  during  Shed 
concerts  children  may  play  ball  only  behind  the  Visitor  Center  or  near  Ozawa  Hall. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  your 
cellular  phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  during  concerts. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Tanglewood  Information 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-5165.  For  weekly  pre-recorded 
program  information,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended  through 
intermission  on  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission;  and  Sunday  from 
10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or  major  credit 
card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  SYMPHONYCHARGE 
at  1-888-266-1200,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200.  Tickets  can  also  be  ordered  online  at 
tanglewood.org.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone 
or  on  the  web. 

TANGLEWOOD 's  WEB  SITE  at  tanglewood.org  provides  information  on  all  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly. 

FOR  PATRONS  WITH  DISABILITIES,  parking  facilities  are  located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
Ozawa  Hall.  Wheelchair  service  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  reserved-parking  lots. 
Accessible  restrooms,  pay  phones,  and  water  fountains  are  located  throughout  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Assistive  listening  devices  are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall;  please  speak  to  an  usher.  For  more  information,  call  VOICE  (413)  637-5165.  To  pur- 
chase tickets,  call  VOICE  1-888-266-1200  or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289.  For  information  about 
disability  services,  please  call  (617)  638-9431. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre-cau- 
tions:  avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility  pole; 
and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that  your 
automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm.  Readmission 
passes  will  be  provided. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  at  other  locations  as 
noted  on  the  map.  The  Tanglewood  Cafe  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  11:30  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  Sundays  from  noon  until  7:30  p.m.,  and 
through  the  intermission  of  all  Tanglewood  concerts.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before 
concerts.  Meals  to  go  may  be  ordered  online  in  advance  at  tanglewood.org  or  by  phone  at 
(413)  637-5240. 


LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events.  Lawn  Pass  Books, 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  box  office,  offer  eleven  tickets  for  the  price  often.  LAWN  TICKETS 
FOR  .ALL  BSO  AND  POPS  CONCERTS  IN  THE  SHED  MAYBE  UPGRADED  AT  THE  BOX 
OFFICE,  subject  to  availability,  for  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  for  the  original  lawn  ticket 
and  the  price  of  the  seat  inside  the  Shed. 

FREE  LAWN  TICKETS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  age  seven- 
teen and  younger  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  under  five  must  be  seated  on  the  rear  half  of  the  lawn. 
Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  in 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  Open  Rehearsals,  and  that  this  policy  does  not  applv  to 
organized  children"s  groups  (15  or  more),  which  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Svmphony  Hall 
in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

KIDS'  CORNER,  where  children  accompanied  by  adults  may  take  part  in  musical  and  arts 
and  crafts  activities  supervised  by  BSO  staff,  is  available  during  the  Saturday-morning  Open 
Rehearsals,  and  also  beginning  at  12  noon  before  Sunday-afternoon  concerts.  Further  informa- 
tion about  Kids'  Corner  is  available  at  the  Visitor  Center. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  take  place  each  Saturdav  morning  at 
10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  NewT  This  Year:  Seating  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  is  reserved  and  ticketed  at  S30  and  S20  per  ticket.  General  admission  to  the  lawn  is 
S10.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  A  half-hour  pre-rehearsal  talk  is  offered 
free  of  charge  to  all  ticket  holders,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Shed. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTPJAN  WALKWAYS 
are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  TanglewTood  Manor  House.  Visitors  who 
find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICLANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  (Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events). 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors 
through  the  Tanglewrood  Friends  Office. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Please  note  that 
the  Glass  House  is  open  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  w^ell  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Severe  Weather  Lawn  Evacuation  Plan 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  SEVERE  STORM  ALERT,  please  seek  shelter  in  the  building  areas 
of  refuge  nearest  you,  or,  if  closer,  in  your  vehicles,  until  notification  of  safe  condi- 
tions. 

SEVERE  STORM  SHELTER  LOCATIONS  are  indicated  on  the  map  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book  and  on  maps  of  Tanglewood  posted  at  the  gate  areas.  Information  on 
severe  storm  shelter  locations  is  also  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  A  PERFORMANCE  MAY  BE  DELAYED  OR  SUSPENDED  during 
storm  conditions  and  will  be  resumed  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 


In  Tribute  to  Florence  Gould 


Florence  Lacaze 
Gould  onboard 
the  S.S.  Norntsndie 
luring  its  maiden 
royage,  1935. 


Florence  Gould 

Florence  Lacaze  Gould,  for  whom  the  Florence  Gould  Auditorium  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is 
named,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  to  French  parents  in  1895.  The  San  Francisco  earthquake 
of  1906  destroyed  her  father's  printing  house,  and  the  family  returned  to  France.  Florence 
arrived  not  speaking  a  word  of  French,  but  she  was  quick,  intelligent,  and  musically  gifted, 
and  by  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  studying  voice  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Although  she 

asserted  throughout  her  life  that  she  "had  not 
a  drop  of  American  blood,"  she  remained  a  U.S. 
citizen  until  her  death  in  1983. 

Florence  returned  to  San  Francisco  with  her  new 
husband,  an  American  architect,  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I,  but  the  marriage  did  not  last  and 
she  returned  to  France  in  1917.  Following  the 
Armistice,  she  recommenced  her  musical  studies, 
and  was  often  to  be  found  singing  in  the  salons 
of  Paris,  along  with  the  likes  of  the  famous 
Parisian  entertainer  Colette.  It  was  at  such  an 
event  that  she  caught  the  eye  of  Frank  Jay  Gould, 
son  of  the  American  railroad  magnate  Jay  Gould. 
The  two  were  married  in  1923  and,  at  her  hus- 
band's request,  Florence  gave  up  her  singing 
career. 

The  Goulds  were  at  the  center  of  social  life  in 
the  South  of  France  during  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
where  they  attracted  an  international  crowd  of  socialites,  artists,  and  writers.  They  remained  in 
France  throughout  World  War  II,  during  which  time  Florence  served  as  a  nurse  and  estab- 
lished a  famous  literary  salon  that  became  a  center  of  intellectual  life  in  wartime  Paris.  It  was 
also  at  this  time  that  she  became  a  patron  of  contemporary  painters,  Braque  and  Picasso 
among  them,  and  began  amassing  an  extraordinary  collection  of  modern  art. 

Frank  Gould  died  in  1956,  leaving  an  enormous  fortune  to  his  wife.  Florence  Gould  contin- 
ued her  philanthropy  to  the  arts,  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  d'honneur  by  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  in  1961.  The  guests  of  her  salon  tended  no  longer  to  be  rebellious, 
avant-garde  intellectuals,  but,  instead,  great  established  personages,  many  of  them  members 
of  the  Academic  She  also  surrounded  herself  with  the  leading  European  and  American  art 
collectors,  dealers,  and  cultural  leaders.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  her  art  collection  included 
works  by  Bonnard,  Cassatt,  Cezanne,  Corot,  Degas,  Gauguin,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Manet,  Monet, 
Pissarro,  Renoir,  and  Van  Gogh.  The  majority  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  her  estate  was 
given  to  the  Florence  Gould  Foundation,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  foster  Franco- 
American  amity  and  collaboration.  The  Florence  Gould  Foundation  endowed  the  auditorium 
of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  naming  it  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Gould,  in  1990,  and  similarly  has  named 
other  cultural  facilities  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  France.  The  Foundation  also 
has  endowed  a  Fellowship  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  for  the  benefit  of  talented  young 
French  musicians. 


(photo:  Courtesy  of  the  Trustees,  Florence  Gould  Foundation) 
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Manchester  Designer  Outlets 

Vermont 

manchesterdesigneroutlets.com  Utl 


A  TRUE  COMMUNITY  FEEL 

That's  true  to  nature. 


Solar  powered,  LEED  certified,  naturally  inspired. 

Enjoy  an  urban-village  lifestyle  with  convenient  access  to  woods, 
trails,  and  open  space.  Village  Hill  Northampton  represents  the  best 
of  sustainable  development  and  green  homebuilding.  A  blend  of 
single-family,  townhomes,  and  apartments.  All  within  a  short  walk  to 
Northampton's  popular  downtown. 

Call  800-445-8030  for  more  information. 


QUIET  COUNTRY  SETTING  &  HILLTOP  VIEWS 

WALKABLE  SHOPS  &  RESTAURANTS     ■ 

LEED-CERTIFIED 

PRICES  STARTING  AT  $269,000 

A  COMMUNITY  OF  MASSDEVELOPMENT 


villagehillnorthampton.conn 
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Bard  SummerScape  presents  seven 
weeks  of  opera,  dance,  music,  drama, 
film,  cabaret,  and  the  22nd  annual 
Bard  Music  Festival,  this  year 
exploring  the  works  and  world  of 
composer  Jean  Sibelius.  Staged  in  the 
extraordinary  Richard  B.  Fisher  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  other 
venues  on  Bard's  stunning  Mid  Hudson 
River  Valley  campus,  SummerScape 
brings  to  audiences  a  dazzling  season 
of  world-class  performances  you 
won't  see  anywhere  else. 

"A  hotbed  of  i 
aesthetic  advi 


BUY  YOUR  TICKET 

845-758I7900 
fisVfercenter.bard.edu 


DIE  LIEBE  DER  DANAE 

By  Richard  Strauss 

American  Symphony  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  Leon  Botstein 

Directed  by  Kevin  Newbury 

Production  design  by  Rafael  Vinoly 

and  Mimi  Lien 
SOSNOFF  THEATER  July  29 -August  7 


TERO  SAAR1NEN  COMPANY 
Choreography  byTero  Saarinen 

Westward  Ho! 

Wavelengths 

HUNT 

SOSNOFFTHEATER    July  7-10 


Theater 

THE  WILD  DUCK 

By  Henrik  Ibsen 

Directed  by  Caitriona  McLaughl 

THEATER  TWO  July  13  -24 


Bard  Music  Festival 


Twenty-Second  Season 
SIBELIUS  AND  HIS  WORLD 


Operetta 

BITTER  SWEET 

Music  and  libretto  by  Noel  Coward 
Conducted  by  James  Bagwell 
Directed  by  Michael  Gieleta 

THEATER  TWO  August  4-14 


Twelve  concert  performances,  as  well  as 
panel  discussions,  preconcert  talks,  and 
films,  examine  the  music  and  world  of 
Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius. 


August  12-14  and  19-21 

Film  Festival 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BERGMAN: 
THE  BEST  OF  NORDIC  FILM 


Thursdays  and  Sundays 
July  14 -August  18 

Spiegeltent 

CABARET  and  FAMILY 
July  8 -August  21 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

June  28-July  21,  2011 

S^    Table  of  Contents 

Tuesday,  June  28,  and  Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm 

2  MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 

in  collaboration  with  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
Choreography  by  Mark  Morris  to  music  of  Stravinsky  and  J.S.  Bach 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm 
1 4  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  and 
TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS  conducting 
Music  of  Barber,  Copland,  and  Bernstein 

Thursday,  July  7,  8pm 
25  MARK  O'CONNOR  STRING  QUARTET 

Music  of  Mark  O'Connor 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm 
33  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURYand  TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS  conducting 
Music  of  Stravinsky,  Prokofiev,  and  Rachmaninoff 

Tuesday,  July  12,  8pm 
37  EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 

Music  of  Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Schubert 

Thursday,  July  14,  8pm 
42  NIKOLAJ  ZNAIDER,  violin 

SALEEM  ABBOUD  ASHKAR,  piano 

Music  of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Franck 

Sunday,  July  17,  8pm 
49  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

KURT  MASUR  and  TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS  conducting 
Music  of  Schumann,  Dukas,  Kodaly,  and  Strauss 

Wednesday,  July  20,  8pm 

54  JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 

Complete  solo  piano  music  of  Ravel,  Program  1 

Thursday,  July  21,  8pm 

55  JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 

Complete  solo  piano  music  of  Ravel,  Program  2 
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Tanglewood 

Tuesday,  June  28,  8pm 

Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 

CHELSEA  LYNN  ACREE*  .  SAMUEL  BLACK  .  JOE  BOWIE  .  RITA  DONAHUE 
DOMINGO  ESTRADA,  JR.  .  LAUREN  GRANT  .  LESLEY  GARRISON* 
JOHN  HEGINBOTHAM  .  AARON  LOUX  .  LAUREL  LYNCH 
DALLAS  McMURRAY  .  AMBER  STAR  MERKENS  .  MAILE  OKAMURA 
SPENCER  RAMIREZ*  .  WILLIAM  SMITH  III  .  NOAH  VINSON 
JENNWEDDEL  .  JULIE  WORDEN  .  MICHELLE  YARD 

■"Apprentice 


Artistic  Director 
MARK  MORRIS 


Executive  Director 
NANCY  UMANOFF 


with 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 


MetLife  Foundation  is  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group's  Official  30th  Anniversary  Sponsor. 

Major  support  for  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  is  provided  by  Bloomberg  Philanthropies,  Brooklyn 
Community  Foundation,  JP  Morgan  Chase  Foundation,  Fund  for  the  City  of  New  York,  The  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  Foundation,  The  Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc.,  The  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R.  Samuels 
Foundation,  The  Shubert  Foundation,  and  Jane  Stine  and  R.L.  Stine. 

The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  New  Works  Fund  is  supported  by  The  Gladys  Krieble  Delmas 
Foundation,  Meyer  Sound/Helen  and  John  Meyer,  The  PARC  Foundation  and  Poss  Family 
Foundation. 

The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group's  performances  are  made  possible  with  public  funds  from  New  York 
City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs;  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  a  State  Agency;  and  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Dance  Program. 


^S^ZA     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  8c  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Tanglewood 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


Tuesday,  June  28,  8pm 

Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 

with 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 


Due  to  an  unforeseeable  visa  delay,  Stefan  Asbury  will  not  be 
conducting  this  evening's  performance  of  Stravinsky's  Renard. 
We  are  fortunate  that  TMC  Fellow  Case  Scaglione  has  agreed 
to  conduct  the  piece  in  his  place.  A  biography  of  Mr.  Scaglione 
can  be  found  on  page  36  of  the  Ozawa  Hall  program  book. 
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FRISSON 

Music:  Igor  Stravinsky — Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments 

Lighting  Design:  Michael  Chybowski 

Premiere:  December  7,  1985 — Bessie  Schonberg  Theater,  Dance  Theatre  Workshop,  New  York,  NY 

LAUREN  GRANT,  AARON  LOUX,  AMBER  STAR  MERKENS, 
MAILE  OKAMURA,  WILLIAM  SMITH  III 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER: 

Case  Scaglione,  conductor 

Benjamin  Smolen,  Seth  Morris,  and  Henrik  Heide,  flutes 

Sarah  Lewis  and  Jonathan  Bragg,  oboes 

Paul  Lueders,  English  horn 

Danny  Goldman,  Georgiy  Borisov,  and  Ching-Chieh  Hsu,  clarinets 

Keith  Buncke  and  Thomas  Schneider,  bassoons 

Joyce  Fleck,  contrabassoon 

Nicholas  Hartman,  Tyler  Holt,  Matthew  Bronstein,  Katherine  Caliendo,  and  Anna  Spina,  horns 

Mark  Maliniak,  Alex  Fioto,  and  Najib  Wong,  trumpets 

Christopher  Wolf  and  Douglas  Rosenthal,  trombones 

Adam  Rainey,  bass  trombone 

Jose  Martinez  Anton,  tuba 

Stravinsky's  Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  (rev.  1947)  used  by  arrangement 
with  Boosey  8c  Hawkes,  Inc. 

PAUSE 

ITALIAN  CONCERTO 

Music:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach — Italian  Concerto  in  F,  BWV  971 

Lighting  Design:  Paul  Palazzo 

Premiere:  January  17,  2007 — -James  and  Martha  Duffy  Performance  Space,  Mark  Morris  Dance 

Center,  Brooklyn,  NY 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Presto 

JOHN  HEGINBOTHAM,  AARON  LOUX,  DALLAS  McMURRAY, 
AMBER  STAR  MERKENS,  MICHELLE  YARD 

MARNIE  HAUSCHILDT,  piano  (TMC  Fellow) 
Alan  Smith,  TMC  faculty  coach 

PAUSE 
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RENARD 
(world  premiere) 

Music:  Igor  Stravinsky — Renard,  Histoire  burlesque  chantee  etjouee 

Set  and  Costume  Design:  Maira  Kalman 

Costumes  realized  by:  Maile  Okamura,  Stephanie  Sleeper 

Sets  and  props  realized  by:  Matthew  Eggleton,  Johan  Henckens 

Lighting  Design:  Nicole  Pearce 

Renard  is  commissioned  in  part  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Fox  tricks  Cock.  Cat  and  Goat  save  Cock. 
Fox  tricks  Cock.  Cat  and  Goat  kill  Fox. 

Fox:  DALLAS  McMURRAY 

Cat:  WILLIAM  SMITH  III 

Cock:  AARON  LOUX 

Goat:  DOMINGO  ESTRADA,  JR. 

Hens:  RITA  DONAHUE,  LAUREL  LYNCH,  JENN  WEDDEL 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER: 
Zach  Finkelstein,  tenor 
Andrew  Penning,  tenor 
John  Buffett,  baritone 
David  Salsbery  Fry,  bass 

Martha  Long,  flute/piccolo 

Amanda  Hardy,  oboe/English  horn 

William  Amsel,  clarinet/E-flat  clarinet 

Kathryn  Brooks,  bassoon 

Adedeji  Bailes  Ogunfolu  and  Anna  Spina,  horns 

Kyle  Sherman,  trumpet 

Nick  Tolle,  cimbalom  (guest  artist) 

Ethan  Pani,  timpani 

Daniel  Zawodniak,  Ian  Sullivan,  and  Andre  Sonner,  percussion 

Tema  Watstein  and  Alex  Shiozaki  (New  Fromm  Players),  violins 

Derek  Mosloff  (New  Fromm  Player),  viola 

Michael  Dahlberg  (New  Fromm  Player),  cello 

Rex  Surany,  double  bass 

Case  Scaglione,  assistant  conductor 

Elena  Lacheva,  rehearsal  pianist 

Kenneth  Griffiths,  TMC  faculty  coach 
{Intermission} 


,L 


FALLING  DOWN  STAIRS 

Music:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach — Suite  No.  3  in  C  for  solo  cello,  BWV  1009 

Set  Design:  Johan  Henckens 

Costume  Design:  Isaac  Mizrahi 

Lighting  Design:  Michael  Chybowski 

Premiere:  March  6,  1997 — Cal  Performances,  Zellerbach  Hall,  Berkeley,  CA 

CHELSEA  LYNN  ACREE,  SAMUEL  BLACK,  RITA  DONAHUE,  DOMINGO  ESTRADA,  JR. 
LESLEY  GARRISON,  LAUREN  GRANT,  JOHN  HEGINBOTHAM,  AARON  LOUX, 
LAUREL  LYNCH,  DALLAS  McMURRAY,  AMBER  STAR  MERKENS,  MAILE  OKAMURA, 
SPENCER  RAMIREZ,  JENN  WEDDEL,  MICHELLE  YARD 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 


>>    Guest  Artists 


MARK  MORRIS 

Mark  Morris  was  born  on  August  29,  1956,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  where  he  studied 
with  Verla  Flowers  and  Perry  Brunson.  In  the  early  years  of  his  career,  he  performed 
with  the  Koleda  Balkan  Dance  Ensemble  and  the  dance  companies  of  Lar 
Lubovitch,  Hannah  Kahn,  Laura  Dean,  and  Eliot  Feld.  He  formed  the  Mark 
Morris  Dance  Group  in  1980,  and  has  since  created  more  than  130  works  for 
the  company.  From  1988-1991,  he  was  Director  of  Dance  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  the  national  opera  house  of  Belgium.  Among  the 
works  created  during  his  time  there  were  three  evening-length  dances:  L  Allegro, 
it  Penseroso  ed  it  Moderate;  Dido  and  Aeneas;  and  The  Hard  Nut.  In  1990  he  found- 
ed the  White  Oak  Dance  Project  with  Mikhail  Baryshnikov.  Morris  is  also  a  bal- 
let choreographer  and  has  created  seven  works  for  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
since  1994  and  received  commissions  from  many  others.  His  work  is  also  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet,  Boston  Ballet,  Dutch  National  Ballet,  New 
Zealand  Ballet,  Houston  Ballet,  English  National  Ballet,  and  the  Royal  Ballet.  Morris 
is  noted  for  his  musicality  and  has  been  described  as  "undeviating  in  his  devotion  to 
music."  He  has  worked  extensively  in  opera,  directing  and  choreographing  produc- 
tions for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City  Opera,  Gotham  Chamber  Opera, 
English  National  Opera,  and  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  In  1991  he  was  named 
a  Fellow  of  the  MacArthur  Foundation.  He  has  received  eleven  honorary  doctorates 
to  date.  In  2006,  Morris  received  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
Mayor's  Award  for  Arts  &  Culture  and  a  WQXR  Gramophone  Special  Recognition 
Award  "for  being  an  American  ambassador  for  classical  music  at  home  and  abroad." 
He  is  the  subject  of  a  biography,  Mark  Morris,  by  Joan  Acocella  (Farrar,  Straus  8c  Giroux), 
and  Marlowe  8c  Company  published  a  volume  of  photographs  and  critical  essays  enti- 
tled Mark  Morris' L Allegro,  il Penseroso  ed  il  Moderato:  A  Celebration.  Morris  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
In  2007  he  received  the  Samuel  H.  Scripps/American  Dance  Festival  lifetime  achieve- 
ment award.  In  2010  he  received  the  prestigious  Leonard  Bernstein  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  the  Elevation  of  Music  in  Society. 
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MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 

The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  was  formed  in  1980  and  gave  its  first  concert  that  year 
in  New  York  City.  The  company's  touring  schedule  steadily  expanded  to  include  cities 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Europe,  and  in  1986  it  made  its  first  national  television  pro- 
gram for  the  PBS  series  "Dance  in  America."  In  1988,  MMDG  was  invited  to  become 
the  national  dance  company  of  Belgium,  and  spent  three  years  in  residence  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  The  company  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1991  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  dance  companies,  performing  across  the  U.S. 
and  at  major  international  festivals.  Based  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  the  company  has  main- 
tained and  strengthened  its  ties  to  several  cities  around  the  world,  most  notably  its 
West  Coast  home,  Cal  Performances  in  Berkeley,  CA,  and  its  midwest  home,  the  Kran- 
nert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana-Champaign. 
MMDG  also  appears  regularly  in  New  York,  NY;  Boston,  MA;  Fairfax,  VA;  and  Seattle, 
WA.  MMDG  made  its  debut  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  2002  and  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Festival  in  2003  and  has  since  been  invited  to  both  festivals  annually.  From  the 
company's  many  London  seasons,  it  has  also  garnered  two  Laurence  Olivier  Awards. 
MMDG  is  noted  for  its  commitment  to  live  music,  a  feature  of  every  performance  on 
its  international  touring  schedule  since  1996.  MMDG  collaborates  with  leading  orches- 
tras, opera  companies,  and  musicians  including  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  in  the  Emmy  Award- 
winning  film  Falling  Down  Stairs  (1997);  percussionist  and  composer  Zakir  Hussain, 
Mr.  Ma,  and  jazz  pianist  Ethan  Iverson  in  Kolam  (2002);  The  Bad  Plus  in  Violet  Cavern 
(2004);  pianists  Emanuel  Ax,  Garrick  Ohlsson,  and  Yoko  Nozaki  for  Mozart  Dances 
(2006);  and  with  English  National  Opera  in  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  (2000)  and  King 
Arthur  (2006),  among  others.  MMDG's  film  and  television  projects  also  include  Dido 
and  Aeneas,  The  Hard  Nut,  two  documentaries  for  the  U.K's  "South  Bank  Show,"  and 
PBS'  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center."  In  September  2001,  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Center 


"Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA. 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib, 
that  you've  been  there  already. 
It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
GO,  by  all  means."  —  77ie  New  Yorker 


truth- 
is  summer 


87  MARSHALL  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS 

4136622111  massmoca.org 


opened  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  to  provide  a  home  for  the  company,  rehearsal  space  for  the 
dance  community,  outreach  programs  for  local  children,  and  a  school  offering  dance 
classes  to  students  of  all  ages.  For  more  information,  visit  www.mmdg.org. 


MAIRA  KALMAN  (scenic/costume  design) 

Maira  Kalman  was  born  in  Tel  Aviv.  She  has  worked  as  a  designer,  author,  illustrator, 
and  artist.  Her  work  is  a  narrative  journal  of  her  life  and  all  its  absurdities.  She  has 
written  and  illustrated  thirteen  children's  books  including  Ooh-la-la — Max  in  Love  and 
What  Pete  Ate  (from  a-z).  She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  New  Yorker  magazine,  and 
is  well  known  for  her  collaboration  with  Rick  Meyerowitz  on  the  NewYorkistan  cover  in 
2001.  Recent  projects  include  The  Elements  of  Style  (illustrated),  and  two  year-long  illus- 
trated columns  for  the  New  York  Times,  The  Principles  of  Uncertainty  (2007)  and  And  The 
Pursuit  of  Happiness  (2009).  Both  are  now  in  book  form.  She  collaborated  with  Mark 
Morris  in  the  Virgil  Thomson/Gertrude  Stein  opera,  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  (2000). 
A  retrospective  of  her  work  is  at  the  Jewish  Museum  in  NYC. 


NICOLE  PEARCE  (lighting  design) 

Nicole  Pearce  has  worked  with  Mark  Morris  on  Up  and  Down  with  Boston  Ballet,  All 
Fours,  Rock  of  Ages,  From  Old  Seville,  Cargo,  Candleflowerdance,  Excursions,  Empire  Garden, 
and  Visitation.  Pearce  has  worked  with  many  other  artists  and  choreographers,  includ- 
ing Robert  Battle,  Adam  Hougland,  Nicolo  Fonte,  Larry  Keigwin,  Andrea  Miller, 
Matthew  Neenan,  David  Parker,  Fabian  Priovelle,  and  Doug  Varone.  Other  selected 
New  York  credits  include  The  American  Dream  and  The  Sandbox  directed  by  Edward 
Albee  (The  Cherry  Lane);  Beebo  Brinker  Chronicles  directed  by  Leigh  Silverman  (37 
Arts);  Edgewise  directed  by  Trip  Cullman  (The  Play  Company  and  Page  73);  Betrothed 
directed  by  Rachel  Dickstien  (Ripe  Time);  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun  directed  by  Jade  King 
Carroll,  and  Savage  in  Love  directed  by  Pam  MacKinnon  (the  Juilliard  School). 


STEFAN  AS  BURY 

Renowned  for  his  innovative  programming,  conductor  Stefan  Asbury  is  in  demand 
with  many  of  the  leading  orchestras  worldwide,  encompassing  the  U.S.,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Australia.  Appointed  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Noord  Nederlands  Orkest 
beginning  in  2011-12,  Mr.  Asbury  has  since  2007  been  Artist  in  Association  with 
the  Tapiola  Sinfonietta  in  Finland.  He  enjoys  ongoing  relationships  with  the 
Basel  Sinfonietta  and  the  NDR  Sinfonieorchester  Hamburg.  Recent  seasons 
have  included  guest  engagements  with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra, 
Sinfonieorchester  des  Bayerischen  Rundfunks,  West  Australian  Symphony 
|   Orchestra  (Perth),  London  Symphony,  RAI  Turin,  Seattle  Symphony,  Dresden 
\  Philharmonic,  and  the  Orchestra  of  St  Luke's,  and  he  is  a  regular  guest  conduc- 
tor at  many  European  festivals.  In  2010-11  he  returned  to  the  Frankfurt  Radio 
Symphony,  Seoul  Philharmonic,  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw.  A  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  faculty  member  since  1995,  he  has  held  the  Sana  H.  Sabbagh  Master 
Teacher  Chair  since  2005.  From  1999  to  2005  he  was  Associate  Director  of  New  Music 
Activities.  He  has  given  conducting  master  classes  at  such  institutions  as  the  Hochschule 
der  Kunste  (Zurich),  Venice  Conservatoire,  and  Tokyo  Wonder  Site,  and  his  TMC 
master  classes  are  featured  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Inside  the  TMC  web- 
casts. In  opera,  he  led  John  Adams'  A  Flowering  Tree^X.  the  2009  Perth  International 
Arts  Festival,  Wolfgang  Rihm's/a&oZ?  Lenz  at  the  2008  Wiener  Festwochen,  a  concert 
version  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Owen  Wingrave  with  Tapiola  Sinfonietta,  the  world  pre- 
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miere  of  Van  Vlijmen's  Thyeste  with  Theatre  Royal  de  La  Monnaie  and  the  Nationale 
Reisopera,  Johannes  Maria  Staud's  Berenice  at  the  Munich  Biennale,  and  Britten's  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  Karlsruhe.  Mr.  Asbury  has  collaborated  with  the  Mark 
Morris  Dance  Group  in  their  production  and  tour  of  Prokofiev's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He 
maintains  strong  relationships  with  composers  including  Oliver  Knussen,  Steve  Reich, 
Wolfgang  Rihm,  Unsuk  Chin,  and  Mark-Anthony  Turnage,  and  collaborates  regularly 
with  Ensemble  Modern,  Klangforum  Wien,  Musikfabrik  and  the  London  Sinfonietta. 
His  notable  recordings  include  works  of  Unsuk  Chin  and  Jonathan  Harvey  with 
Ensemble  Intercontemporain  and  Gerard  Grisey's  Les  Espaces  acoustiques  with  WDR  Koln. 
This  Tanglewood  season  he  conducts  TMC  Fellows  in  collaboration  with  the  Mark 
Morris  Dance  Group,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  July  11  and  August  7, 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  Tanglewood  on  Parade  on  August  2. 


YO-YO  MA 

Yo-Yo  Ma's  multi-faceted  career  is  testament  to  his  continual  search  for  new  ways  to 
communicate  with  audiences,  and  to  find  connections  that  stimulate  the  imagination, 
while  also  maintaining  a  balance  between  his  engagements  as  soloist  with 
orchestras  throughout  the  world  and  his  recital  and  chamber  music  activities. 
He  draws  inspiration  from  a  wide  circle  of  collaborators,  each  fueled  by  the 
artists'  interactions.  One  of  his  goals  is  the  exploration  of  music  as  a  means  of 
communication,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  migration  of  ideas  across  a  range  of 
cultures  throughout  the  world.  He  established  the  Silk  Road  Project  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  intellectual  traditions  along  the  ancient 
Silk  Road  trade  route  that  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Throughout  his  career,  Yo-Yo  Ma  has  expanded  the  cello  repertoire, 
performing  lesser-known  music  of  the  twentieth  century  and  premieres  of  new 
works  by  a  diverse  group  of  composers,  among  them  John  Williams.  Mr.  Ma  is  an 
exclusive  Sony  Classical  artist,  and  his  discography  of  more  than  seventy-five  albums 
reflects  his  wide-ranging  interests.  He  has  made  several  successful  recordings  that  defy 
categorization,  among  them  Hush  with  Bobby  McFerrin,  Appalachia  Waltz  and  Appala- 
chian Journey  with  Mark  O'Connor  and  Edgar  Meyer,  Obrigado  Brazil,  and  Obrigado 
Brazil-Live  in  Concert.  Strongly  committed  to  educational  programs  that  not  only  bring 
young  audiences  into  contact  with  music  but  also  allow  them  to  participate  in  its  cre- 
ation, he  takes  time  whenever  possible  to  conduct  master  classes  as  well  as  more  infor- 
mal programs.  Born  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents  living  in  Paris,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  study- 
ing the  cello  with  his  father  at  age  four  and  came  with  his  family  to  New  York,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  formative  years.  Later,  his  principal  teacher  was  Leonard  Rose  at 
the  Juilliard  School.  He  sought  out  a  traditional  liberal  arts  education  to  expand  upon 
his  conservatory  training,  graduating  from  Harvard  University  in  1976.  Mr.  Ma  has 
received  numerous  awards,  and  has  mentored  thousands  of  students  worldwide  in 
countries  including  Lithuania,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Azerbaijan,  and  China.  A  UN  Messen- 
ger of  Peace  and  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities, 
he  has  performed  for  eight  American  presidents,  including  President  Barack  Obama 
for  the  56th  Inaugural  Ceremony.  Mr.  Ma  and  his  wife  have  two  children.  He  plays  two 
instruments,  a  1733  Montagnana  cello  from  Venice  and  the  1712  Davidoff  Stradivarius. 


CHELSEA  LYNN  ACREE  grew  up  in  Baltimore,  MD,  where  she  began  her  dance 
training  with  Sharon  Lerner,  then  continued  at  Carver  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
Technology.  Since  receiving  her  B.F.A  in  dance  from  SUNY  Purchase  in  2005  she  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  variety  of  artists  including  SYREN  Modern  Dance, 
Laura  Peterson,  Hilary  Easton  +  Company,  and  Michael  and  the  Go-Getters.  Acree  is 
on  faculty  at  The  School  at  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Center  teaching  children  and 
adults  how  to  move  through  space.  She  began  working  with  Mark  Morris  Dance 
Group  in  2007  and  joined  the  company  in  2011. 

SAMUEL  BLACK  is  from  Berkeley,  CA,  where  he  began  studying  tap  at  the  age  of 
nine  with  Katie  Maltsberger.  He  received  his  B.F.A.  in  Dance  from  SUNY  Purchase, 
and  also  studied  at  the  Rotterdamse  Dansacademie  in  Holland.  He  has  performed 
with  David  Parker,  Takehiro  Ueyama,  and  Nelly  van  Bommel,  and  currently  teaches 
MMDG  master  classes  and  Dance  for  PD®.  He  first  appeared  with  MMDG  in  2005, 
and  became  a  company  member  in  2007. 


JOE  BOWIE,  born  in  Lansing,  MI,  began  dancing  while  attending  Brown  University. 
After  graduating  with  honors  in  English  and  American  Literature,  he  moved  to  New 
York  and  performed  in  works  of  Robert  Wilson  and  Ulysses  Dove,  and  danced  with 
The  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  for  two  years  before  going  to  Belgium  to  work  with 
Mark  Morris  in  1989. 


RITA  DONAHUE  was  born  and  raised  in  Fairfax,  VA,  and  attended  George  Mason 
University.  She  graduated  with  high  distinction  in  2002,  receiving  a  B.A.  in  English 
and  a  B.F.A.  in  Dance.  She  danced  with  bopi's  black  sheep/dances  by  kraig  patterson 
and  joined  MMDG  in  2003. 


DOMINGO  ESTRADA,  JR.,  a  native  of  Victoria,  TX,  studied  martial  arts  and  earned 
his  black  belt  in  1994.  He  danced  Ballet  Folklorico  through  his  church  for  eleven 
years.  Estrada  earned  his  B.F.A  in  Ballet  and  Modern  Dance  from  Texas  Christian 
University  and  had  the  honor  of  working  with  the  late  Fernando  Bujones.  During  his 
undergraduate  studies  he  attended  the  American  Dance  Festival  where  he  had  the 
privilege  of  performing  Skylight,  a  classic  work  by  choreographer  Laura  Dean.  He 
debuted  with  MMDG  in  2007  and  became  a  company  member  in  2009.  Estrada  would 
like  to  thank  God,  his  family  and  all  who  support  his  passion. 


LESLEY  GARRISON  grew  up  in  Swansea,  IL,  and  received  her  early  dance  training  at 
the  Center  of  Creative  Arts  in  St.  Louis,  MO,  and  Interlochen  Arts  Academy  in  Inter- 
lochen,  MI.  She  studied  at  the  Rotterdamse  Dansacademie  in  Rotterdam,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  holds  a  B.F.A.  from  SUNY  Purchase,  where  she  received  the  Modern  Dance 
Faculty  Award.  She  has  performed  with  the  Erica  Essner  Performance  Co-op,  John 
Heginbotham,  the  Kevin  Wynn  Collection,  Neel  Verdoorn,  Nelly  Van  Bommel's  N0A 
Dance,  Rocha  Dance  Theater  and  Sidra  Bell  Dance  New  York.  She  first  performed 
with  MMDG  in  L  'Allegro,  il  Penseroso  ed  il  Moderato  in  2007  and  joined  the  company 
as  an  apprentice  in  2011.  She  has  also  performed  in  Morris'  production  of  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Garrison  has  taught  creative  movement  and 
modern  dance  at  The  School  at  The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Center  and  assists  in  the 
Dance  for  PD®  program. 
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LAUREN  GRANT,  born  and  raised  in  Highland  Park,  IL,  has  danced  with  MMDG 
since  1996.  Appearing  in  over  40  of  Mark  Morris'  works,  she  performs  leading  roles 
in  The  Hard  Nut  and  Mozart  Dances.  Grant  has  been  featured  in  Time  Out  New  York, 
Dance  Magazine,  the  book  Meet  the  Dancers,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  photograph  by  Annie 
Leibovitz.  She  graduated  with  a  B.F.A.  from  New  York  University's  Tisch  School  of  the 
Arts.  Grant  is  on  faculty  at  The  School  at  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Center  and  also  teach- 
es dance  internationally. 


JOHN  HEGINBOTHAM  has  danced  with  MMDG  since  1993.  Raised  in  Anchorage, 
AK,  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School  (B.F.A.  '93)  and  has  performed  in  the 
companies  of  Susan  Marshall,  John  Jasperse,  Ben  Munisteri,  and  Pilobolus  Dance 
Theater  (guest  artist) .  Heginbotham  recently  completed  a  choreographic  residency 
at  the  Baryshnikov  Arts  Center,  where  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  2010  Jerome  Robbins 
Foundation  New  Essential  Works  (NEW)  Fellowship  Grant.  Heginbotham  is  a  found- 
ing teacher  of  Dance  for  PD®,  a  program  initiated  by  MMDG  and  the  Brooklyn 
Parkinson  Group.  For  more  information,  please  visit  www.johnheginbotham.com. 


AARON  LOUX  grew  up  in  Seattle,  WA,  and  began  dancing  at  the  Creative  Dance 
Center  as  a  member  of  Kaleidoscope,  a  youth  modern  dance  company.  He  began  his 
classical  training  at  the  Cornish  College  Preparatory  Dance  Program  and  received  his 
B.F.A.  from  The  Juilliard  School  in  2009.  He  danced  at  The  Metropolitan  Opera  and 
with  Arc  Dance  Company  before  joining  MMDG  in  2010. 

LAUREL  LYNCH  began  her  dance  training  at  Petaluma  School  of  Ballet  in  CA.  She 
moved  to  New  York  to  attend  the  Juilliard  School  where  she  performed  works  by 
Robert  Battle,  Margie  Gillis,  Jose  Limon,  and  Ohad  Naharin.  After  graduation  Lynch 
danced  for  Dusan  Tynek  Dance  Theatre,  Sue  Bernhard  Danceworks,  and  Pat  Catterson. 
Lynch  joined  MMDG  as  an  apprentice  in  2006  and  became  a  company  member  in 
2007.  Many  thanks  to  Gene  and  Becky. 


DALLAS  McMURRAY,  from  El  Cerrito,  CA,  began  dancing  at  age  four,  studying  jazz, 
tap,  and  acrobatics  with  Katie  Maltsberger,  and  ballet  with  Yukiko  Sakakura.  He 
received  a  B.F.A.  in  dance  from  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts.  McMurray  per- 
formed with  the  Limon  Dance  Company  in  addition  to  works  by  Jiri  Kylian,  Alonzo 
King,  Robert  Moses,  and  Colin  Connor.  McMurray  performed  with  MMDG  as  an 
apprentice  in  2006  and  became  a  company  member  in  2007. 


AMBER  STAR  MERKENS,  originally  from  Newport,  OR,  began  her  dance  training 
with  Nancy  Mittleman.  She  received  her  B.F.A  from  the  Juilliard  School  and  went  on 
to  dance  with  the  Limon  Dance  Company.  In  2001  she  received  the  Princess  Grace 
Award  and  joined  MMDG.  She  has  presented  her  own  choreography  both  in  New 
York  and  abroad,  taught  at  The  School  at  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Center,  and  worked 
as  a  freelance  photographer  for  MMDG,  the  Silk  Road  Project,  and  Brooklyn  Rider 
String  Quartet,  among  others.  Merkens  would  like  to  thank  her  family  for  their  con- 
tinuous support. 


MAILE  OKAMURA  studied  primarily  with  Lynda  Yourth  at  the  American  Ballet  School 
in  San  Diego,  California.  She  was  a  member  of  Boston  Ballet  II  and  Ballet  Arizona 
before  moving  to  New  York  to  study  modern  dance.  Okamura  has  been  dancing  with 
MMDG  since  1998.  She  has  also  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  choreographers 
Neta  Pulvermacher,  Zvi  Gotheiner,  Gerald  Casel,  and  John  Heginbotham,  with  whom 
she  frequently  collaborates  as  dancer  and  costume  designer. 
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SPENCER  RAMIREZ  began  his  training  in  Springfield,  VA,  studying  under  Melissa 
Dobbs,  Nancy  Gross,  Kellie  Payne,  and  Marilyn  York.  From  there,  he  continued  train- 
ing at  the  Maryland  Youth  Ballet  with  faculty  such  as  Michelle  Lees,  Christopher 
Doyle,  and  Harriet  Williams.  In  2008,  he  entered  the  Juilliard  School  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lawrence  Rhodes  and  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  works  by  Jose  Limon, 
Jerome  Robbins,  Sidra  Bell,  and  Fabien  Prioville.  Ramirez  joined  MMDG  as  an 
apprentice  in  July  2010. 

WILLIAM  SMITH  III  grew  up  in  Fredericksburg,  VA,  and  attended  George  Mason 
University  under  a  full  academic  and  dance  talent  scholarship.  Smith  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  in  2007  and  received  achievement  awards  in  performance,  choreography, 
and  academic  endeavors.  While  at  George  Mason  he  performed  works  of  Mark  Morris, 
Paul  Taylor,  Lar  Lubovitch,  Doug  Varone,  Daniel  Ezralow,  Larry  Keigwin,  Susan  Marshall 
and  Susan  Shields.  Smith's  own  piece,  3-Way  Stop,  was  selected  to  open  the  2006  Ameri- 
can College  Dance  Festival  Gala  at  Ohio  State  University,  and  his  original  choreogra- 
phy for  a  production  of  Bye  Bye  Birdie  garnered  much  critical  praise.  Smith  is  also  an 
actor,  with  regional  theatre  credits  including  include  Tulsa  in  Gypsy,  Mistoffelees  in 
CATS,  and  Dream  Curly  in  Oklahoma!  Previously  he  danced  with  Parsons  Dance  from 
2007-2010.  He  became  an  MMDG  company  member  in  2010. 


NOAH  VINSON  received  his  B.A.  in  Dance  from  Columbia  College  Chicago,  where 
he  worked  with  Shirley  Mordine,  Jan  Erkert,  and  Brian  Jeffrey.  In  New  York,  he  has 
danced  with  Teri  and  Oliver  Steele  and  the  Kevin  Wynn  Collection.  He  began  working 
with  MMDG  in  2002  and  became  a  company  member  in  2004. 


JENN  WEDDEL  received  her  early  training  from  Boulder  Ballet  Company  near  where 
she  grew  up  in  Longmont,  CO.  She  holds  a  B.F.A.  from  Southern  Methodist  University 
and  also  studied  at  Boston  Conservatory,  Colorado  University,  and  The  Laban  Center, 
London.  Since  moving  to  New  York  in  2001,  Weddel  has  created  and  performed  with 
RedWall  Dance  Theater,  Sue  Bernhard  Danceworks,  Vend  Dance  Trio,  Rocha  Dance 
Theater,  TEA  Dance  Company,  and  with  various  choreographers  including  Alan 
Danielson  and  Ella  Ben-Aharon.  Weddel  performed  with  MMDG  as  an  apprentice  in 
2006  and  became  a  company  member  in  2007. 


JULIE  WORDEN  graduated  from  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and  joined 
MMDG  in  1994. 


MICHELLE  YARD  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  and  began  her  professional  dance  train- 
ing at  the  New  York  City  High  School  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Upon  graduation  she 
received  the  Helen  Tamiris  and  B'nai  Brith  awards.  For  three  years  she  was  a  scholar- 
ship student  at  the  Alvin  Alley  Dance  Center,  and  attended  New  York  University's 
Tisch  School  of  the  Arts,  where  she  graduated  with  a  B.F.A.  Yard  joined  MMDG  in 
1997.  Mom,  thank  you. 
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Thanks  to  Maxine  Morris. 

Sincerest  thanks  to  all  the  dancers  for  their  dedication,  commitment,  and  incalculable  contri- 
bution to  the  work. 

Additional  funding  has  been  received  from  the  Airman  Foundation;  American  Music  Center 
Live  Music  for  Dance  Program;  The  Amphion  Foundation,  Inc.;  Capezio  Ballet  Makers 
Dance  Foundation;  Joseph  and  Joan  Cullman  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  Inc.;  Mertz  Gilmore 
Foundation;  The  Harkness  Foundation  for  Dance;  The  Charles  Ives  Society,  Inc.;  Johnson  & 
Johnson/Society  for  the  Arts  in  Healthcare  Partnership  to  Promote  the  Arts  in  Healing; 
Leon  Lowenstein  Foundation;  Materials  for  the  Arts;  McDermott,  Will  &  Emery;  New  England 
Foundation  for  the  Arts;  The  Tcherepnin  Society;  USArtists  International;  and  the  Friends  of 
the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group. 


For  more  information  contact: 
MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 
3  Lafayette  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  NY  11217-1415 
Tel:  (718)  624-8400 
Fax:  (718)  624-8900 
info@mmdg.org 
www.mmdg.org 


Proud  Member  of 
the  Prestigious 
Small  Luxury  Hotel 
the  World™  Collection 


Jinner  Home  of  the  Award-winning 
,  "Capitol  Steps" 


ZAGA 


RESORT  ♦  SPA  ♦  GOLF  CL1 


of  America 


55  Lee  Road        Lenox,  MA        1-800-CRANWELL        www.cranwell.com 
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MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP  STAFF 
Artistic  Director  Mark  Morris 
Executive  Director  Nancy  Umanoff 

PRODUCTION 

Technical  Director  Johan  Henckens 

Assistant  Technical  Director  Matthew  Eggleton 

Rehearsal  Director  Matthew  Rose 

Lighting  Supervisor  Nicole  Pearce 

Costume  Coordinator  Stephanie  Sleeper 

Wardrobe  Supervisor  Jennifer  Perry 

ADMINISTRATION 
Chief  Financial  Officer  Elizabeth  Fox 
Finance  Associate  Marea  Chaveco 
Finance  Assistant  Diana  Acevedo 
General  Manager  Huong  Hoang 
Company  Manager  Sarah  Robinson 

MARKETING/DEVELOPMENT 

Director  of  Development  and  External  Affairs  Lauren  Cherubini 

Director  of  Marketing  Helen  Frank 

Special  Projects  Manager  Alexandra  Pacheco 

Development  Associate  Kelly  Sheldon 

Development  Assistant  Moss  Allen 

Marketing  Assistant  Ashley  Matthews 

EDUCATION 

Outreach  Director  Eva  Nichols 

School  Director  Sarah  Marcus 

Dance  for  PD®  Program  Manager  David  Leventhal 

School  Administrator  Elise  Marafioti 

DANCE  CENTER  OPERATIONS 

Studio  Manager  Karyn  Treadwell 

Production  and  Facilities  Manager  Matthew  Eggleton 

Assistant  Facilities  Manager  Chris  Sperry 

Front  Desk  Manager  Jackie  Busch 

Assistant  Front  Desk  Manager  Elise  Gaugert 

Music  Coordinator  Bruce  Lazarus 

Maintenance  Gregory  Collazo,  Jose  Fuentes,  Orlando  Rivera 


Booking  Representation  Michael  Mushalla  (Double  M  Arts  8c  Events) 

Media  and  General  Consultation  Services  William  Murray  (Better  Attitude,  Inc) 

Legal  Counsel  Mark  Selinger  (McDermott,  Will  8c  Emery) 

Accountant  O'Connor  Davies  Munns  8c  Dobbins,  LLP 

Orthopaedist  David  S.  Weiss,  M.D.  (NYU-HJD  Department  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery) 

Physical  Therapist  Marshall  Hagins,  PT,  PhD 

Hilot  Therapist  Jeffrey  Cohen 
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2011 


Tanglewood 


Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

THE  PHYLLIS  AND  LEE  COFFEY  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  conducting  (Bernstein) 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 

KEN-DAVID  MASUR  conducting  (Barber) 

ROBERT  TREVINO  conducting  (Copland) 
NOLAN  PEARSON  (TMC  Fellow/New  Fromm  Player),  piano 
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BARBER 


COPLAND 


Second  Essay  for  Orchestra,  Opus  17 
KEN-DAVID  MASUR  conducting 

Suite  from  the  ballet  "Billy  the  Kid" 

The  Open  Prairie 

Street  in  a  Frontier  Town 

Card  Game  at  Night  (Prairie  Night) 

Gun  Battle 

Celebration  Dance  after  Billy's  Capture 

Billy's  Death 

The  Open  Prairie  Again 

ROBERT  TREVINO  conducting 


BERNSTEIN 


{Intermission} 

"The  Age  of  Anxiety,"  Symphony  No.  2 
for  piano  and  orchestra 
(after  W.H.  Auden's  poem) 

Parti 

The  Prologue  (Lento  moderato) 
The  Seven  Ages  (Variations  1-7) 
The  Seven  Stages  (Variations  8-14) 

Part  II 

The  Dirge  (Largo) 

The  Masque  (Extremely  fast) 

The  Epilogue  (Adagio — Andante — Con  moto) 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  conducting 
NOLAN  PEARSON,  piano 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


&> 


Samuel  Barber  (1910-1981) 
Second  Essay  for  Orchestra,  Opus  17 

Samuel  Barber  was  a  polarizing  composer,  beloved  by  those  who  favored  neo-romantic 
music  and  derided  by  those  who  adhered  to  more  avant  garde  means  of  expression. 
His  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra — a  dense,  musically  taut  ten-minute  piece 
that  sounds  almost  like  a  tiny  symphony — was  completed  in  1942  and  pre- 
miered that  year  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  Bruno  Walter  conducting  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  "Although  it  has  no  program,  one  perhaps  hears  that  it 
was  written  in  wartime,"  Barber  explained.  His  vagueness  is  appropriate,  as 
there  seem  to  be  no  concrete  allusions  to  any  conflict  in  particular,  but  the 
apprehension  of  the  era  is  present  in  the  work's  overriding  sense  of  gravity, 
which  belies  its  brief  length.  Like  a  written  essay,  Barber's  piece  states  the 
fundamental  idea  at  the  very  beginning  and  goes  on  to  develop  and  elabo- 
rate on  that  idea  all  the  way  through  to  the  end.  After  the  hushed  opening 
and  a  more  urgent  second  section,  Barber  displays  his  technical  skill  in  an 
elaborate  fugal  episode  based  on  an  accelerated  version  of  the  very  first  theme.  The 
fugue  eventually  gives  way  to  a  yearning  chorale,  which  slowly  builds  to  a  full-throated 
unison  finale. 


^ 


Aaron  Copland  o 900-1 990) 
Suite  from  the  ballet  "Billy  the  Kid" 

In  the  late  1930s,  American  Ballet  Caravan  impresario  Lincoln  Kirstein  approached 
Aaron  Copland  with  his  idea  for  a  ballet  on  the  famous  outlaw  Billy  the  Kid.  The 
Brooklyn-born  composer  did  not  think  himself  the  right  man  for  the  job.  "When  I 
suggested  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  Wild  West,"  Copland  said,  "Lincoln 
informed  me  that  [the]  scenario  for  Billy  the  Kid  was  based  on  the  real  life 
story  of  William  Bonney,  a  notorious  cowboy  who  had  been  born  in  New 
York!"  Reassured  and  armed  with  a  few  volumes  of  cowboy  songs  (six  of  which 
he  worked  into  the  score),  Copland  let  his  imagination  fill  the  gaps  in  his 
experience  and  developed  his  own  Western  musical  dialect,  which  he  would 
employ  to  great  success  not  only  in  Billy  the  Kid  but  also  in  the  even  more 
popular  Rodeo  a  few  years  later. 

The  Suite  from  Billy  the  Kid — which  contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  music 
from  the  full  ballet  score — begins  with  "The  Open  Prairie,"  marked  by  widely 
spaced  harmonies  and  sparse  instrumentation  suggesting  the  open  expanses  of  the 
West  and  a  plodding  bass  representing  the  slow,  steady  movement  of  the  settlers.  In 


U^^j    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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5xTanglewood 


I  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


nglewood  is  pl< 

of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  aKd  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels; 

If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 
the  following: 


i)  Return  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


"Street  in  a  Frontier  Town,"  we  hear  Copland's  use  of  folk  tunes  as  well  as  conflict- 
ing tonalities  and  angular  rhythms  representing  the  commotion  of  the  streets.  Things 
soon  turn  dark  as  the  twelve-year-old  Billy  sees  his  mother  accidentally  killed  during 
a  street  brawl,  prompting  the  first  two  of  his  many  murders  as  he  stabs  the  men 
responsible.  The  following  four  movements  are  shorter  scenes  from  the  outlaw's 
life,  depicting  a  lonesome  night,  a  gun  battle  as  he  is  pursued  by  the  law,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  townspeople  after  Billy  is  captured,  and  Billy's  death  at  the  hands  of 
a  sheriff  following  an  escape  attempt.  Finally,  we  hear  a  more  boldly  orchestrated 
reprise  of  "The  Open  Prairie,"  which  the  composer  noted  was  intended  to  convey 
the  breaking  of  a  new  dawn. 

Leonard  Bernstein  (1918-1990) 

"The  Age  of  Anxiety,"  Symphony  No.  2  for  piano  and  orchestra 

(after  W.H.  Auden's  poem) 

Composed  in  1948  and  1949 — after  Bernstein  had  shot  to  stardom  as  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  but  before  he  had  written  the  majority  of  the 
compositions  for  which  he  is  most  famous  today — The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2 
for  orchestra  and  solo  piano,  is  characterized  by  the  assimilation  and  fusing 
of  multiple  musical  languages  that  became  Bernstein's  compositional  trade- 
mark. Premiered  in  1949  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Serge 
Koussevitzky  (to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated)  conducting  and  the  composer 
at  the  piano,  the  piece  is  a  mosaic  of  the  competing  musical  idioms  of  the 
day,  containing  classical  forms  (such  as  theme-and-variations) ,  jazz,  sections 
reminiscent  of  popular  song,  lush  neo-romanticism,  and  even  a  bit  of  twelve- 
tone  music. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  was  inspired  by  W.H.  Auden's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
long-form  poem  "The  Age  of  Anxiety:  A  Baroque  Eclogue."  Bernstein  was 
influenced  by  poetry  and  literature  throughout  his  career,  and  Auden's  work  spoke 
not  only  to  the  unease  of  America  as  a  whole  in  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
but  also  to  Bernstein's  own  preoccupation  with  the  ennui  of  middle-class  existence, 
a  theme  that  marked  much  of  the  composer's  output.  In  the  poem,  four  lonely  indi- 
viduals meet  in  a  New  York  City  bar  and  proceed  to  spend  the  night  drinking  heavi- 
ly and  search  for  the  meaning  of  life.  "Auden's  fascinating  and  hair-raising  Eclogue 
had  already  begun  to  affect  me  lyrically  when  I  first  read  it  in  the  summer  of  1947," 
Bernstein  wrote.  "From  that  moment,  the  composition  of  a  symphony  based  on 
'The  Age  of  Anxiety'  acquired  an  almost  compulsive  quality."  Bernstein  also  wrote 
that  he  saw  the  inclusion  of  a  solo  piano  part  as  a  representation  of  his  own  person- 
al identification  with  the  poem.  "In  this  sense,  the  pianist  provides  an  almost  autobi- 
ographical mirror  in  which  he  sees  himself,  analytically  in  the  modern  ambiance," 

he  explained.  "The  work  is  therefore  no  concerto,  in  the  virtuosic  sense The 

essential  line  of  the  poem  (and  the  music)  is  the  record  of  our  difficult  and  prob- 
lematic search  for  faith." 

The  Symphony  No.  2  is  divided  into  two  large  parts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
three  sections  to  create  a  six-piece  form  that  mirrors  Auden's  poem.  In  "The 
Prologue,"  we  are  introduced  to  the  four  characters  and  hear  their  dejected  hope- 
lessness in  the  lonesome  woodwinds.  The  symphony  proceeds  without  pause  to 
"The  Seven  Ages,"  a  set  of  variations  unusual  in  that  each  bases  its  diversions  only 
on  the  material  of  the  variation  that  directly  preceded  it.  Part  I  closes  with  "The 
Seven  Stages,"  another  set  of  seven  variations  that  depicts  the  four  characters' 
attempt  to  find  the  meaning  of  their  existence  through  a  "dream-odyssey."  In  'The 
Dirge,"  the  first  section  of  Part  II,  the  characters  leave  the  bar  and  take  a  taxi  to 
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one  of  their  apartments  for  a  nightcap.  Along  the  way,  they  lament  the  absence  of 
a  celestial  father  figure  who  might  guide  their  way  through  life.  Once  at  the  apart- 
ment, the  characters  are  determined  to  have  a  party,  portrayed  in  the  music  by  "The 
Masque,"  a  jazz  interlude  for  solo  piano  and  percussion  that  Bernstein  explained 
serves  as  the  symphony's  scherzo.  Finally,  the  characters  disperse,  and  the  night  comes 
to  an  end  in  "The  Epilogue,"  concluding  with  a  blazing  finale  for  full  orchestra  that 
vaguely  recalls  the  final  moments  of  Mahler's  own  Symphony  No.  2,  which  Bernstein 
would  soon  help  bring  to  the  forefront  of  America's  musical  consciousness. 

JAY  GOODWIN 

Currently  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York-based  annotatorjay  Goodwin 
was  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Publications  Fellow  in  2009. 


Artists 


Miguel  Harth-Bedoya 

Music  director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Symphony  Orchestra  for  more  than  a  decade,  Miguel 
Harth-Bedoya  conducts  both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (music  of  Higdon,  Bruch, 
and  Tchaikovsky  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  10,  with  guest  soloist  Joshua  Bell) 
and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  this  summer  at  Tanglewood,  has 
been  music  director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Symphony  Orchestra  for  more  than  a 
decade.  A  frequent  guest  conductor  with  major  orchestras  throughout  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Australia,  he  has  also  toured  New  Zealand  with  the  New 
Zealand  Orchestra  and  Scandinavia  with  Renee  Fleming.  Festival  appearances 
include  Adelaide,  Ascona  (Lugano),  Aspen,  Avanti  (Helsinki),  the  BBC  Proms, 
Blossom,  the  Hollywood  Bowl  (for  which  he  received  an  Emmy) ,  Interlochen, 
the  Oregon  Bach  Festival,  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  and  Vail  Valley.  Equally  at  home 
in  the  theater,  he  conducted  a  new  production  of  La  boheme  at  English  National 
Opera  in  2009,  directed  by  Jonathan  Miller.  He  has  also  led  productions  with  the  opera 
companies  of  Canada,  Cincinnati,  Minnesota,  and  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Harth-Bedoya  is  the 
creator  and  conductor  of  a  highly  acclaimed  multi-media  project  called  Caminos  del  Inka. 
Premiered  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  October  2008,  it  has  also  been  performed  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Seattle  Symphony, 
Residentie  Orkest/The  Hague,  and  the  MDR  Orchestra  in  Leipzig.  Winner  of  the 
2002  Seaver/NEA  Conductors  Award,  Mr.  Harth-Bedoya  has  also  served  as  music 
director  of  the  Auckland  Philharmonia,  the  Eugene  Symphony,  and  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Lima.  Miguel  Harth-Bedoya  was  born  in  Peru  and  now  makes  his  home 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  with  his  wife  Maritza  and  their  three  children,  Elena,  Emilio, 
and  Elisa.  For  more  information,  please  visit  www.miguelharth-bedoya.com  and 
www.caminosdelinka.net.  He  has  previously  appeared  at  Tanglewood  three  times  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  2003,  2008,  and  2010  (conducting  Caminos  del  Inka 
that  summer)  and  made  his  subscription  series  debut  with  the  BSO  in  December  2007. 
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Ken-David  Masur 


Ken-David  Masur  counts  among  his  recent  and  upcoming  concert  highlights  appearances 
with  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  Russian  National  Philharmonic,  Israel  Philharmonic, 
Orchestre  National  de  Toulouse,  Munich  Symphony,  Neue  Philharmonie  West- 
falen,  Collegium  Musicum  Basel,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  assistant  conductor  of  the  Orchestre  National  de  France  and  is  currently 
resident  conductor  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony.  Beginning  with  the  2011-12 
season,  he  will  serve  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Munich  Symphony 
as  well  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  San  Diego  Symphony.  Ken-David  Masur 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  and  studied  conducting  primarily  with 
his  father,  Kurt  Masur,  and  other  mentors  including  Jorma  Panula,  Larry  Rach- 
leff,  Christopher  Seaman,  Jeffrey  Milarsky,  and  Helmuth  Rilling.  Ken-David 
Masur  is  artistic  director  of  the  annual  Chelsea  Music  Festival  in  New  York  City 
(www.chelseamusicfestival.org)  and  recently  won  a  Latin  Grammy  nomination  in  the 
category  of  "Best  Classical  Album  of  the  Year"  as  a  producer  for  Salon  Buenos  Aires. 


Robert  Trevino 

Named  associate  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  for  the  2011-12  season, 
Robert  Trevino  made  his  European  debut  in  2003  with  the  Wuppertal  Symphony 

Orchestra  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  has  since  conducted  orchestras  and  ensem- 
bles across  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  including  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Orchestra,  New  World  Symphony,  Chicago  Philharmonic,  Louisiana 
Philharmonic,  UNAM  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Suwon  Philharmonic,  the 
Ensemble  Modern  Academy  Orchestra,  and  the  Montpellier  Orchestra  National. 
He  is  currently  associate  conductor  of  New  York  City  Opera  and  a  music  director 
candidate  for  both  the  East  Texas  and  Macon  Symphony  orchestras.  In  Europe 
he  will  conduct  the  Slovene  National  Theatre  in  Maribor  and  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  in  Moscow  next  season.  He  was  a  Conducting  Fellow  under  David 
Zinman  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival,  where  he  was  given  the  James  Conlon 
Prize.  A  recipient  of  the  Career  Assistance  Award  from  the  Sir  Georg  Sold  Foundation 
US,  Robert  Trevino  was  featured  as  a  2011  Bruno  Walter  National  Preview  Conductor 
and  is  laureate  of  the  2010  Evgeny  Svetlanov  International  Conducting  Competition. 


Nolan  Pearson 

Pianist  Nolan  Pearson  returns  for  his  second  year  as  a  New  Fromm  Player  at  Tangle- 
wood.  In  addition  to  his  critically  acclaimed  appearances  at  Tanglewood  last  summer, 
Mr.  Pearson's  passion  for  new  music  has  extended  to  performances  in  the 
Elliott  Carter  centenary  celebration  at  Tanglewood  in  2008  and  to  world  pre- 
mieres by  Joseph  Schwantner,  Charles  Wuorinen,  and  many  young  composers. 
He  is  currently  active  in  Chicago  as  an  instructor  at  Northwestern  University.  In 
demand  as  a  freelance  pianist,  he  has  recently  appeared  in  concert  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Mark  Morris  Dance  Group,  ensemble  dal  niente,  the  Ritz  Chamber  Players, 
and  on  the  Kennedy  Center's  Millennium  Stage.  Festival  appearances  outside 
of  Tanglewood  have  included  the  Banff  Centre  and  Casalmaggiore,  and  he  has 
won  several  grants  and  prizes  such  as  the  Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial  Fellowship, 
the  Henri  Kohn  Memorial  Award,  the  Lindsey  Scholarship  Competition,  and  concerto 
competitions  at  Northwestern  University  and  Oberlin  Conservatory.  Mr.  Pearson  stud- 
ied principally  with  Ursula  Oppens,  Robert  Shannon,  and  Jill  Sprenger,  and  also  holds 
a  degree  in  biochemistry. 
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FELLOWS  OF  THE  2010  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Violin 

David  Andai,  Miami,  FL 

Dan  and  Gloria  Schuster  man  Fellowship/ 

Dr.  Marshall  X.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Andersen,  Pittsfield,  MA 

Fitzpatrick  Family  Fellowship 
Breana  Bauman,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Samuel  Rapaporte,  Jr.  Family  Foundation  Fellowship 
Samantha  Bennett,  Ames,  IA 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Louisa  Blood,  Delta  Junction,  AK 

Anna  Sternberg  and  Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Kelsey  Blumenthal,  Cape  Elizabeth,  ME 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship /FMC 

Fellowship 
.Amy  Cave,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Wen-Tso  Chen,  Changhua,  Taiwan 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship  /FMC 

Fellowship 
Andrea  Daigle,  Boulder,  CO 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Susannah  Foster,  Medfield,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Amy  Galluzzo,  London,  UK 

Linda  J. L.  Becker  Fellowship 
Joanna  Grosshans,  Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jennise  Hwang,  Orange  County7,  G\ 

Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship 
Mvoungji  Jang.  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Natalie  Kress,  Ambler,  PA 

Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ku  Won  Kwon.  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Northern  California  Fellowship 
Haerim  Lee,  Deajeon,  South  Korea 

Adele  and  John  Gray  Memorial  Fellowship/Philip 

and  Bern  ice  Krupp  Fellowship 
KahYee  Lee,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

Edward  I.  and  Carole  J.  Rudman  Fellowship 
Matthew  Leslie-Santana,  Miami,  FL 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship  /Robert  Baum 

and  Elan  a  Carroll  Fellowship 
Qianqian  Li,  Shanghai,  China 

Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 
Lijia  Phang,  Singapore,  Singapore 

Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 
Micah  Ringham,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Red  Lion  Inn /Blantyre Fellowship 
Lee  Sheehan,  Atlanta,  GA 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sarah  Silver,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

David  B.  Cooper  Memorial  Fellowship/ TMi 

Fellowship 
Wang  Fang  Rong,  Shenyang  China 

Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Yamamoto,  Honolulu,  HI 

Akiko  Shiraki  Dynner  Mrmorial  Fellowship 

Alyssa  Yank,  Milwaukee,  WI 

Albert  I.,  and  Elizabeth  P.  \ickn son  Fellowship 


Maggie  Zeng,  Chengdu,  Sichuan,  China 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship/ 
FMC  Fellowship 

Viola 

Elizabeth  Breslin,  Princeton,  NJ 

Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner  Fellowship 
Padua  Canty,  Seattle,  WA 

Jacques  Kohn  Fellowship /Casty  Family  Fellowship 
Daniel  Getz,  Bethesda,  MD 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Danny  Kim,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 
Amy  Mason,  Dearborn,  MI 

George  and  Roberta  Berry  Fellowship 
Esther  Xahm,  Eau  Claire,  WI 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg Fellowship 
Kim  Mai  Nguyen,  Paris,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
AJ  Nilles,  Wheaton,  IL 

Ushers  and  Programmers  Fellowship 
Jocelin  Pan,  Leawood,  KS 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship/ 

FMC  Fellowship 
Roberto  Papi,  Spoleto,  Italy 

Anonymous  Fellowship  /Dorothy  and  Montgomery 

Crane  Scholarship 
Anthony  Parce,  Seattle,  WA 

Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 
Madeline  Sharp,  Wilmette,  IL 

KMD  Foundation  Fellowship /Leo  L.  Beranek 

Fellowship 
Brian  Sherwood,  Kansas  City,  MO 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tatiana  Trono,  Essex  Junction,  YT 

Stephanie  and  Bob  Gittleman  Felloxoship 

Cello 

Oliver  Aldort,  Eastsound,  WA 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 
Marvbeth  Brown-Plambeck,  San  Francisco, 
-   CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Rosanna  Butterfield,  Vancouver,  BC, 

Canada 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Fellowship 
Jeremy  Crosmer,  Conway.  AR 

Lia  and  William  Poortm  Fellowship 
Natalie  Helm,  Louisville,  KY 

Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro  Fellowship /Sagner- 

Family  Fellowship 
SeHee  Kim,  Brandon,  MB,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jeremy  Lamb,  Apex,  NC 

Surdna  Foundation  Felloioship 
Loewi  Lin,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 

Fheodore  Edson  Pariier  Foundation  Fellowship 

Annamarie  Reader,  Wichita,  KS 

Gordon  Van  Huiten  Fellowship  /William  E.  Crofut 
Family  Scholarship 
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Mikala  Schmitz,  Lansdale,  PA 

Robert  J.  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  Fellowship /TMC 

Fellotvship 
Sarah  Stone,  Lake  Forest  Park,  WA 

Carolyn  and  George  R  Rowland  Felloivs hip  in 

honor  of  Reverend  Eleanor  J.  Panasevich 
Caleb  van  der  Swaagh,  New  York,  NY 

James  and  Caroline  Taylor  Fellotvship 
Ying-Jun  Wei,  He  Nan  Provine,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joshua  Zajac,  Downers  Grove,  IL 

Lucy  Lowell  Felloivship/TMC  Fellowship 

Double  Bass 

David  George,  Arlington,  VA 

Penny  and  Claudio  Pincus  Fellowship 
Ian  Hallas,  Northbrook,  IL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks  Fellowship 
Robin  Kesselman,  Wheaton,  IL 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 
Brandon  Mason,  Arlington,  TX 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Lee  Philip,  York,  PA 

Pokross/Curhan/Wasserman  Fellowship 
Rex  Surany,  Princeton,  NJ 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Nathaniel  West,  Columbus,  OH 

George  and  Ginger  Elvin  Fellowship 

Flute 

Henrik  Heide,  Madison,  WI 

Evelyn  and  Ron  Shapiro  Fellowship 
Martha  Long,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 

Theodore  and  Cora  Ginsberg  Fellowship 
Seth  Morris,  Simpsonville,  KY 

Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Smolen,  Charlotte,  NC 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 

Oboe 

Jonathan  Bragg,  McLean,  VA 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Amanda  Hardy,  Prole,  IA 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship  /Steinberg  Fellowship 
Sarah  Lewis,  Petoskey,  MI 

Ushers /Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship,  in 

honor  of  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Paul  Lueders,  Needham,  MA 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 

Clarinet 

William  Amsel,  Austin,  TX 

Paul  and  Lori  Deninger  Fellowship /Sydelle  and  Lee 

Blatt  Fellowship 
Georgiy  Borisov,  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Danny  Goldman,  New  York,  NY 

Lost  &  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ching-Chieh  Hsu,  Taoyuan,  Taiwan 

Helene  K  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 


Bass  Clarinet 

Tzuying  Huang,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Felloiuship 

Bassoon 

Kathryn  Brooks,  Cleveland,  OH 

John  and  Elizabeth  Loder  Fellowship 
Keith  Buncke,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  &  IBM  Matching  Grants 

Fellowship 
Joyce  Fleck,  Franklin,  MA 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Thomas  Schneider,  Centennial,  CO 

Denis  and  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fellowship/ 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 

Horn 

Matthew  Bronstein,  Agoura  Hills,  CA 

T  Donald  and  Janet  Eisenstein  Fellowship 
Katharine  Caliendo,  Point  Pleasant,  NJ 

Saville  Ryan  and  Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowship 
Nicholas  Hartman,  Potsdam,  NY 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Tyler  Holt,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Adedeji  Bailes  Ogunfolu,  Washington  D.C. 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anna  Spina,  Skokie,  IL 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein  Fellowship  /John  F 

Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Alex  Fioto,  Raleigh,  NC 

BSO  Members'  Association  Fellowship 
Mark  Maliniak,  Cleveland,  OH 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  Fellowship 
Toby  Penk,  Seattle,  WA 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Kyle  Sherman,  Winchester,  TX 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Najib  Wong,  Singapore 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Trombone 

Paul  Jenkins,  Piano,  TX 

Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship  /Daniel 

and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Douglas  Rosenthal,  Northbrook,  IL 

Michael  and  Sally  Gordon  Fellowship 
Christopher  Wolf,  Ellicott  City,  MD 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Adam  Rainey,  La  Grange,  KY 
BSAV / Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Jose  Martinez  Anton,  Chelva,  Valencia, 
Spain 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowship 
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Percussion 

Matthew  Decker,  Seymour,  IN 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
George  Nickson,  Port  Saint  Lucie,  FL 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Ethan  Pani,  Louisville,  KY 

Avedis  Zildjian  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Vic  Firth/ 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 
Andre  Sonner,  Traverse  City,  MI 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship /Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Ian  Sullivan,  Linwood,  NJ 

Mary  E.  Brosnan  Fellowship 
Daniel  Zawodniak,  Grapevine,  TX 

Donald  Law  Fellowship 

Harp 

Grace  Browning,  Mountain  Lakes,  NJ 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Tomina  Parvanova,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship/Stephen  and  Persis 
Morris  Fellowship 

Piano 

Daniel  Anastasio,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship /R  Amory  Thorndike 

Fellowship 
Alexander  Bernstein,  Walla  Walla,  WA 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Katherine  Dowling,  Regina,  SK,  Canada 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 


Matthew  Gemmill,  Ames,  IA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marnie  Hauschildt,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Edward  H.  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Se-Hee  Jin,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Elena  Lacheva,  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Carlin  Ma,  Carmel,  IN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Ryan  MacEvoy  McCullough,  Eureka,  CA 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  Fellowship/ 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Nana  Shi,  Shenyang,  China 

Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman  Family  Fellowship 

Soprano 

Sharin  Apostolou,  Oakland,  NJ 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Leslie  Ann  Bradley,  Port  Perry,  ON, 

Canada 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Family  Fellowship 
Sharon  Harms,  Pueblo,  CO 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 
YoonGeong  Lee,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider  Fellowship/ 

Richard  F  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Clarissa  Lyons,  Davis,  CA 

Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Adrienne  Pardee,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Ushers /Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal 

Fellowship 


Robin  McKelle 


TANGLEWOOD 


Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 
Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


2pm  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 
"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 
Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 
and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds 
of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8pm  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  UnoMas" 


iWFESTIVAL 


Judy  Carmichael 


SEPTEMBER  4  SUN 


2PM  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  GuntherSchuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


Jimmy  Cobb 


Dianne  Reeves 


TICKETS  $19-77  •  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


John  Santos 


TANGLEWOOD  WINE  &  FOOD  CLASSIC 

SEPTEMBER  1-4 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 
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Amy  Petrongelli,  Harrison,  MI 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship /Dr.  Lewis  R. 
and  Florence  W.  Lawrence  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Taverner,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Mezzo-Soprano 

Leslie  Davis,  Halifax,  NS,  Canada 

Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  Fellowship 
Leigh-Anne  Martin,  Barrie,  Ontario, 

Canada 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship /Tisch  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Jacquelyn  Matava,  Farmington,  CT 

Claire  and  Millard  Pry  or  Fellowship 
Laura  Mercado-Wright,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship /Everett  and  Margery 

Jassy  Fellowship 

Tenor 

Martin  Bakari,  Yellow  Springs,  OH 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship/ 

Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Steven  Brennfleck,  Ewing,  NJ 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Zach  Finkelstein,  Plymouth,  MA 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Andrew  Penning,  Saint  Paul,  MN 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Baritone 

Wesley  Brax,  Columbia,  SC 

William  F  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
John  Buffett,  Hudson,  OH 

Kandell  Family  Fellowship /Pearl  and  Alvin 

Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Malcolm  J.  Merriweather,  Grand  Island,  NY 

Messinger  Family  Fellowship 
Matthew  Morris,  Baltimore,  MD 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship /Leah  Jansizian  Memorial 

Scholarship 

Bass-Baritone 

Douglas  Williams,  Farmington,  CT 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Bass 

David  Salsbery  Fry,  Mount  Joy,  PA 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Composition 

John  Aylward,  Tucson,  AZ 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship 
Jesse  Jones,  Aztec,  NM 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation  John  J. 

Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Liberatore,  Auburn,  NY 

Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 
Adam  Roberts,  Columbus,  OH 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Ju  Ri  Seo,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Grigory  Smirnov,  Novosibirsk,  Siberia, 
Russia 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Conducting 

Ken-David  Masur,  Leipzig,  Germany/New 

York,  NY 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Case  Scaglione,  League  City,  TX 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Fellowship  /Maurice 

Abravanel  Scholarship 
Robert  Trevino,  Fort  Worth,  TX 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Library 

Michael  Ferraguto,  Woburn,  MA 

Arno  and  Maria  Maris  Student  Memorial  Fellowship 
Elaine  Li,  Coral  Springs,  FL 
C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Audio  Engineering 

Matt  Baltrucki,  Jupiter,  FL 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
James  Clemens-Seely,  Montreal,  QC, 

Canada 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 
Lauran  Jurrius,  Heemstede,  The 

Netherlands 

Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship /TMC  Fellowship 
Stephen  Lilly,  St.  John's,  NL,  Canada 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Piano  Technology 
Jon  Guenther,  Spokane,  WA 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Rebekah  Wortman,  Iowa  City,  IA 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship  /TMC  Fellowship 
Josh  Younger,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Stephanie  Morris  Marry  ott  &  Franklin  J.  Marry  ott 
Fellowship 

Publications 

Claudia  Carrera,  Wellesley,  MA 

Merwin  Geffen,  M.D.  and  Norman  Solomon,  M.D. 

Fellowship 

The  New  Fromm  Players 

Marie  Tachouet,  flute,  Portland,  OR 
Ryan  Yure,  clarinet,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Nolan  Pearson,  piano,  Bedford,  TX 
Alex  Shiozaki,  violin,  Saratoga,  CA 
Tema  Watstein,  violin,  New  Haven,  CT 
Derek  Mosloff,  viola,  Thief  River  Falls,  MN 
Michael  Dahlberg,  cello,  Philadelphia,  PA 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 

MUSEUM 


o 


ART 


www.smith.edu/artmuseum 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

FREE  ADMISSION  FOR  ONE 

June  1  -August  31 ,  201 1  when  you  mention 

ad  code  TW1 1 .  Not  redeemable  for  cash. 


s~^     A  Blue  Star 
museums(lO)  ^Museums 


!  tofc&& 


barrington 

AWARD-WINNING  THEA 


company 

NTOWN  PITTSFIELD 


NSPIRATION       EVERYWHERE 


Sponsored  byLLegacy Banks 

Guys  and  Dolls 

sponsored  in  port  by  Cronwell  Resort,  Spa,  and  Golf  Club. 

The  Perfect  Musical  Comedy 
5  -  JULY  16 


'    Book  by  Jo  SlMyig  and  Abe  Burrows 
'    Music  &  Lyrics  bffctanjc  Loesser 
'    Based  on  The  Idylll 

!_       and  characters  by  u< 

Q_    Choreography  by  JoshuaL 
Directed  by  John  Rando 


<£     WORLD  PREMIERE! 

[/)   Sponsored  by  Sydelle  and  Lee  Blott 

z  The  Best  of  Ene 

2  A  friendship  that  defied  all  odds. 
\  JULY  21  ~  AUGIT 

By  Mark  St.  Germain  A 

q     Inspired  by  The  Best  of  Enemies 
*n      by  Osha  Gray  Davidson 

Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd 
LU    This  project  is  made  possible  in  par' 
O    grant  from  the  Pittsfield  Cultural  Ci 


The  Garni 

<  Seduction.  Betrayal.  Rev 
1  AUGUST  11-28 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Amy  Powers  &  David  To 

Music  by  Megan  Cavallari 

Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd  qqi 

413-236-8888  Box  Office 

barringtonstageco.org 

Just  15  minutes  from  Tanglewood! 

VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  FOR  COMPLETE  SEASON  SCHEDULE 


mmm 


For  rates  and  information  on  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
program  books,  please  contact 

Eric  Lange  |  Lange  Media  Sales  1 781-642-0400  |  erklange@aim.com 
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2011 


Tanglewood 


Thursday,  July  7,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MARK  O'CONNOR  STRING  QUARTET 
MARK  O'CONNOR,  violin 
KELLY  HALL-TOMPKINS,  violin 
GILLIAN  GALLAGHER,  viola 
PATRICE  JACKSON,  cello 


C\ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


O'CONNOR 


String  Quartet  No.  2,  "Bluegrass"  (2005) 


{Intermission 


O'CONNOR 


String  Quartet  No.  3,  "Old-Time"  (2008) 


Plus  other  selections  to  be  announced  from  the  stage 


^J^^i    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Among  the  most  talented  and  exciting  string  players  on  the  scene,  the  four  virtuosi 
of  the  Mark  O'Connor  String  Quartet  combine  for  an  unforgettable  evening  of 
explorations  in  new  musical  territory.  O'Connor's  latest  string  quartet,  String  Quartet 
No.  3,  Old-Time,  was  composed  on  commission  for  the  Quadricentennial  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Also  featured  are  high-flying,  virtuoso  duets  with  each  possible  pair- 
ing of  the  group  members.  All  of  the  works  to  be  performed  draw  on  O'Connor's 
own  well-documented — and  uniquely  American — musical  history.  As  The  Oregonian 
put  it:  "O'Connor,  pied  piper  of  a  new  brand  of  Americana,  is  a  maverick.  His  goal 
is  make  us  fall  in  love  with  American  music — the  old  timey  stuff  as  well  as  a  new 
breed  that  he's  inventing  as  he  goes  along.  It's  the  language  and  spirit  of  this  coun- 
try's native  harmony,  delivered  in  classical  garb." 
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enter  presents 

Mostly  Mo 

A  ■      r\        r\  ""»         f\  f\  A  A       ^>       lanp  Moss 


August  2-27,  2011 


Jane  Moss  Louis  Langree 

Ehrenkranz  Artistic  Director     Renee  and  Robert  Belfer  Music  Director 


Louis  Langree  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra 


Celebrate  the  brilliance  and  inspiration  of  Mozart 
with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra 


The  Mostly  Mozart  Festival 

is  made  possible  by: 

Rita  £  and  Gustave  M.  Hauser 

The  Shubert  Foundation 

Voxel  dot  Net 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding 

Friends  of  Mostly  Mozart 

Public  support  for  Mostly  Mozart 
provided  by: 

New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 


Official  Sponsors 


\v   Fibm  lUpufftii  Bank 

Official  Sponsor  oltfia  Fashion  Lincoln  Center 
Onhrw  Expernncm 


MOVADO 

Official  Sponsor  of  Lincoln  Center,  Inc 

united!. 

Official  At  line  of  Lincoln  Center,  Inc 

V 

MetLife 

Notional  Spttnvu  of  Lincoln  Center,  Inc 
Celebrate  Summer  at  Lincoln  Center 

©pepsi. 

THE  WALL  SITIHT  JOURNAL 

Artist  Hospitality  Partner 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  2-3  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Christian  Tetzlaff,  violin 
Antoine  Tamestit,  viola  mIm 
Susanna  Phillips,  soprano 
ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  5-6  at  8:00 

Pablo  Heras-Casado, 

conductor 
Joshua  Bell,  violin 
Works  by  BACH,  BRUCH, 
and  MOZART 

Sposnored  by  Voxel  dot  Net. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  9-10  at  8:00 

Ivan  Fischer,  conductor 
Lucy  Crowe,  soprano  M|M 
Concert  Chorale  of 
New  York 

James  Bagwell,  director 
ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 


Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  12-13  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Jeremy  Denk,  piano 
Christine  Brewer,  soprano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  16-17  at  8:00 

Jonathan  Nott, 

conductor  mIm 
Juho  Pohjonen,  piano  m|m 
Works  by  STRAVINSKY. 
MOZART  and  BEETHOVEN 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  19-20  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Nelson  Freire,  piano  M|M 

Works  by  STRAVINSKY  and 
BEETHOVEN 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  23-24  at  8:00 

Jeremie  Rhorer, 

conductor  (New  York  debut) 
Bertrand  Chamayou, 

piano  (U.S.  debut) 

Works  by  HAYDN  and  MOZART 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  26-27  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Julia  Lezhneva,  soprano 
(U.S.  debut) 
Kelley  O'Connor, 
mezzo-soprano 
Joseph  Kaiser,  tenor  mIm 
Morris  Robinson,  bass 
Concert  Chorale  of 
New  York 

James  Bagwell,  director 
Works  by  STRAVINSKY, 
SCHUBERT,  and  MOZART 

All  concerts  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall 
Tickets  start  at  *$35 


«•.*«*»-,*».      BUY  TODAY  AND  SAVE  UP  TO  30% 

Photo:  JB  Reed  *Rules  and  restrictions  apply. 


MostlyMozart.org  212.721.6500 

Wice  Tully  Hall  or  Avery  Fisher  Hall  Box  Office,  Broadway  at  65th  Street,  New  York  City 
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String  Quartet  No.  2,  "Bluegrass" 

(composed  February-May,  2005) 

As  I  continue  to  develop  other  artistic  interpretations  of  vernacular  and  idiomatic 
music  of  my  own  past,  I  uncover  new  pathways  in  discovering  how  much  this  music 
from  my  childhood  means  to  me  in  the  present  tense.  With  my  String  Quartet  No  2, 
I  bring  to  bear  one  of  my  favorite  music  styles  I  learned  as  an  eleven-  and  twelve- 
year-old,  Bluegrass. 

Bluegrass  music  is  the  vocabulary  I  use  in  the  quartet  and  it  instructs  the  musical 
language  of  the  string  quartet  art  form.  Although  in  this  case  I  admit  that  just  like 
my  own  classical  string  writing  is  unique,  such  is  the  case  with  my  early  bluegrass 
playing.  In  other  words  this  is  not  a  classical  interpretation  of  roots  music,  rather  it 
is  a  modern  interpretation  of  modern  interpreted  bluegrass  music.  Or  put  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  it  is  my  own  version  of  my  own  version!  The  approach  results  in  a  dou- 
bling up  of  the  musical  uniqueness  of  my  quartet's  conceptual  endeavor,  and  ends 
up  providing  the  listener  with  a  new  musical  idea. 

The  process  which  I  used  to  compose  the  Quartet  is  a  bit  of  a  departure,  even  from 
my  usual  methods.  I  got  the  idea  for  this  compositional  process  from  the  piano  trio 
I  had  written  just  prior  to  it,  Poets  and  Prophets.  In  that  trio  I  utilized  Johnny  Cash 
vocal  phrases  and  rhythmic  hooks  from  his  early  group  the  Tennessee  Two  to  the- 
matically  inspire  the  music  and  developmentally  produce  the  content.  Here  with  my 
quartet,  I  kept  that  approach  but  now  I  simply  wanted  to  use  my  own  licks!  But  this 
is  where  the  process  became  even  more  unusual.  I  hardly  played  any  bluegrass  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  But  these  bluegrass  themes,  rhythms,  and  tunes  I  use  in  the 
quartet  are  new.  I  mean  new  to  me  as  well!  This  all  may  be  a  little  like  riding  the 
bicycle  and  never  forgetting  how,  but  with  an  additional  twist.  Even  though  I  had 
not  pursued  bluegrass  music,  somewhere  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I  was  still  develop- 
ing a  repertoire  of  the  hottest  bluegrass  licks  and  the  most  soulful  bluegrass  harmony 
I  could  muster  up.  I  just  hadn't  realized  it.  That  was  until  I  was  ready  to  write  this 
"classical"  string  quartet. 

From  the  bouncy  bluegrass  vocal-like  melodies,  to  the  blistering  fast  hot  licks,  to  the 
rhythmic  bow  "chopping,"  to  the  gospel  yearnings  of  the  slow  movement,  I  wanted 
to  comprehensively  dive  down  deep  in  to  the  strains  of  this  music.  I  wanted  to  fur- 
ther discover  what  this  American  musical  art  form  means  to  string  playing,  what  it 
means  to  this  quartet,  and  ultimately  what  my  own  past  means  to  me  today. 

MARK  O'CONNOR,  4/8/2005 

Ok      String  Quartet  No.  3,  "Old-Time" 

(composed  January-April,  2008) 

String  Quartet  No.  3,  Old-Time,  was  composed  on  the  occasion  marking  400  years  of 
history  dating  from  the  days  of  the  first  European  settlements.  My  specific  task  from 
the  Hudson  Commission  was  to  concentrate  on  music  based  on  the  natural  habitat 
and  beauty  of  the  Hudson  as  well  as  on  the  time  of  the  first  European  settlers.  It  was 
natural  for  me  to  think  about  old-time  fiddling  in  this  light.  In  1909  Washington 
Irving  described  the  Catskill  Mountains  as  a  "dismembered  branch  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains."  My  own  Dutch  ancestors  settled  in  the  Hudson  Valley  in  the  early 
1600s  and  eventually  traveled  down  the  Appalachians  to  settle  in  the  South  in  the 
early  1800s.  The  old-time  fiddling  that  dominated  those  areas  along  that  route  is  the 
musical  language  utilized  in  creating  this  string  quartet. 
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The  Hudson  River  is  remarkable  in  its  importance  to  America,  and  its  vast  beauty 
continues  to  inspire.  I  had  a  lot  to  draw  from,  including  my  own  connections  to  the 
Hudson.  My  own  family  members  were  among  the  region's  first  setders  from  Holland, 
and  our  family  lore  holds  that  distant  relatives  had  dealings  with  the  Native  American 
population  and  may  have  been  involved  in  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island.  Our 
family's  history  records  that  my  distant  grandmother  was  born  the  "first  white  child" 
in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York,  and  after  helping  to  establish  New  Amsterdam 
(now  New  York  City),  my  family  members  were  eventually  banished  by  the  English 
to  populate  the  Hudson  Valley  around  modern  day  Albany.  Natives  referred  to  the 
area  as  "Once  The  Pine  Plains."  As  fate  would  have  it,  my  ancestor  was  kidnapped 
by  the  Mohawks.  But  out  of  that  incident,  a  bridge  of  culture  was  realized  when  she 
fell  in  love  with  the  chief  and  married  him!  She  had  his  children,  and  at  her  insis- 
tence, all  of  them  were  educated  in  the  city.  These  Dutch  settlers  and  Native  Ameri- 
can Mohawks  are  my  ancestors. 

My  interest  in  the  rich  traditions  of  old-time  fiddling,  as  well  as  my  own  family  histo- 
ry throughout  the  Hudson  River  area  for  many  generations,  combine  as  the  seeds 
of  inspiration  for  the  Quartet  No.  3.  I  employ  rhythms  and  harmonies  forming  a 
mosaic  of  impressionistic  wonderment  about  the  area  with  its  rich  habitat,  early 
struggles,  and  development.  Speed  to  the  present  day:  I  myself  live  in  Manhattan, 
and  just  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  Hudson  River.  Working  on  this  quartet  makes 
me  feel  like  I  have  come  full  circle  in  this  piece  both  in  musical  concepts  and  in  his- 
torical references.  I  remember  as  a  young  boy  winning  first  prize  for  fiddling  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains  festival  in  the  Hudson  area.  (It  will  be  forever  etched  in  my 
memory  because  lightning  struck  a  man  on  the  grounds,  and  he  did  not  survive.) 
My  knowledge  of  the  region  and  all  of  the  connections  throughout  the  history  of 
my  family  are  vivid  with  beauty,  irony,  and  so  many  confluences,  both  profound  and 
simple — in  many  ways  like  the  early  settling  of  Appalachia  and  the  musically  rich 
traditions  it  produced  along  the  way. 

For  the  musical  genesis  of  the  quartet,  I  initially  created  phrases  from  the  fiddle 
that  were  molded  out  of  old-time  fiddling  tradition.  With  technical  twists  and  turns, 
the  phrases  became  unique  and  new  but  all  the  while  still  connected  to  the  tradi- 
tion. It  is  these  phrases  that  I  used  as  material  to  create  the  string  quartet.  Through 
the  process  of  composing,  techniques  such  as  re-harmonization,  development,  and 
canonic  applications  spill  over  each  other  like  the  Hudson  tributaries  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  counterpoint  of  the  quartet  invigorates  and  establishes  itself.  The  result 
is  a  wholly  participating  body  emphasizing  transitions  from  the  traditional  to  the 
contemporary  in  sound  and  style.  The  music  here  is  no  longer  fiddle  music  as  the 
inventions  of  the  quartet  embark  on  a  new  story,  a  new  way  to  play,  and  with  a  new 
musical  idea  to  put  forward. 

Note:  Quartet  No.  3,  Old-Time,  is  the  2nd  quartet  in  a  long-term  compositional  proj- 
ect of  six  string  quartets,  all  of  them  informed  by  different  traditions  of  fiddling  and 
American  music. 

MARK  O'CONNOR,  3/26/2008 
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Guest  Artists 


Mark  O'Connor  String  Quartet 


Mark  O'Connor 

A  product  of  America's  rich  aural  folk  tradition  as  well  as  classical  music,  Mark  O'Connor 
was  born  in  1961  in  Seattle,  Washington.  His  two  great  musical  influences  were  Benny 
Thomasson,  who  created  the  modern  era  of  American  fiddling,  and  French  jazz  violin- 
ist Stephane  Grappelii,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  improvisers  on  the  violin.  He 
also  absorbed  knowledge  and  influence  from  the  multitude  of  musical  styles  and  gen- 
res he  studied,  melding  and  shaping  these  influences  into  a  new  American  Classical 
music  and  a  vision  of  an  entirely  American  school  of  string  playing.  His  first  Sony 
Classical  recording,  "Appalachia  Waltz,"  was  a  collaboration  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Edgar 
Meyer;  the  follow-up  album,  "Appalachian  Journey,"  received  a  Grammy  Award.  With 
more  than  200  performances,  his  first  full-length  orchestral  score,  Fiddle  Concerto,  has 
become  the  most-performed  violin  concerto  composed  in  the  last  forty  years.  He  has 
subsequendy  written  the  concerto  Fanfare  for  the  Volunteer,  a  double  violin  concerto, 
which  he  premiered  alongside  Nadja  Salerno-Sonnenberg;  and  the  concerto  The 
American  Seasons:  Seasons  of  an  American  Life.  All  four  concertos  have  been  recorded. 
Other  recordings  include  "Hot  Swing!,"  a  tribute  to  Stephane  Grappelii,  "Hot  Swing 
CD,  Live  In  New  York,"  and,  most  recently,  "Jam  Session,"  which  combines  bluegrass 
and  gypsy  jazz.  His  Americana  Symphony:  Variations  on  Appalachia  Waltz  was  recorded  by 
Marin  Alsop  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony.  Violin  Concerto  No.  6,  "Old  Brass,"  for  vio- 
lin and  chamber  orchestra,  was  commissioned  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  the  Fields 
and  takes  its  inspiration  from  a  South  Carolina  plantation  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  The  recording  was  released  as  the  companion  work  to  the  Americana  Symphony. 
Mr.  O'Connor  has  recorded  his  String  Quartet  No.  2,  "Bluegrass,"  and  String  Quartet 
No.  3,  "Old-Time,"  with  Ida  Kavafian,  Paul  Neubauer,  and  Matt  Haimovitz.  Yo-Yo  Ma 
has  recorded  the  solo  cello  adaptation  of  "Appalachia  Waltz,"  and  Renee  Fleming  has 
performed  and  recorded  vocal  arrangements  of  O'Connor's  music.  The  recording  of 
Strings  and  Threads  Suite,  a  violin  and  guitar  duet  he  composed  for  guitarist  Sharon 
Isbin,  also  won  a  Grammy.  Mr.  O'Connor  performs  with  piano  trio  his  Poets  and  Prophets, 
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inspired  by  the  music  of  Johnny  Cash,  often  in  a  collaborative  concert  with  Rosanne 
Cash.  The  Eroica  Trio,  which  commissioned  the  Poets  and  Prophets  piano  trio,  recorded 
it  for  EMI.  O'Connor's  music  has  been  used  by  such  dance  troupes  as  Twyla  Tharp 
Dance  Co.,  New  York  City  Ballet,  Alvin  Ailey,  and  Hubbard  Street  Dance  Chicago, 
and  he  frequently  collaborates  with  Ken  Burns  on  soundtracks  of  the  director's  docu- 
mentary films.  Mr.  O'Connor  regularly  conducts  three-day  residencies  for  music  pro- 
grams around  the  country,  has  been  Artist-in-Residence  at  UCLA  and  the  University 
of  Miami,  and  is  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Mark  O'Connor  String  Camp,  held 
each  summer  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  and  Boston.  The  O'Connor  Violin  Method, 
which  has  been  widely  praised  since  its  debut  in  fall  2009,  is  the  first  violin  method  to 
feature  all  American  music  and  has  been  hailed  by  teachers  across  the  country  as  fill- 
ing a  significant  gap  in  classical  music  education.  For  more  information  on  the  Mark 
O'Connor  String  Camp,  or  to  purchase  sheet  music  of  the  concert  repertoire,  please 
visit  www.markoconnor.com. 


Kelly  Hall-Tompkins 

Kelly  Hall-Tompkins  is  one  of  New  York  City's  most  in-demand  violinists;  her  dynamic 
career  spans  solo,  chamber,  and  orchestral  performance.  Ms.  Hall-Tompkins  was  win- 
ner of  a  2003  Naumburg  International  Violin  Competition  Honorarium  Prize  and  a 
Concert  Artists  Guild  Career  Grant.  She  has  been  soloist  in  all  three  halls  at  Carnegie 
Hall:  as  concertmaster  and  soloist  of  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  New  York  for  the 
debut  concert  in  Zankel  Hall  in  200V;  soloist  in  Stern  Auditorium  for  a  Darfur  benefit 
concert  hosted  by  actress  Mia  Farrow,  and  as  recitalist  in  Weill  Hall  in  2009.  She  has 
been  soloist  with  Dallas  Symphony,  Greenville  Symphony,  Philharmonic  of  Uruguay, 
and  Western  Piedmont  Symphony,  among  others.  She  was  featured  at  the  National 
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Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  heard  regularly  on  major  radio  stations 
around  the  country,  including  WFMT  in  Chicago  and  New  York's  WQXR.  Released  in 
2008,  her  second  CD,  "In  My  Own  Voice,"  has  been  praised  by  BBC  Music  Magazine, 
American  Record  Guide,  and  Fanfare.  Ms.  Hall-Tompkins  is  a  member  of  the  Ritz  Chamber 
Players,  featured  internationally  on  BBC/WNYC  and  Chicago  WFMT's  "Jewel  Box" 
Series.  Her  distinguished  orchestral  career  has  included  extensive  touring  in  the 
United  States  and  internationally  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  more  than 
150  performances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  playing  as  first  violinist  with 
New  Jersey  Symphony.  Ms.  Hall-Tompkins  is  founder  of  the  charity  series  "Music 
Kitchen-Food  for  the  Soul,"  bringing  over  forty  concerts  to  New  York  City  homeless  with 
collaborators  including  Emanuel  Ax  and  more  than  sixty  other  artists  since  2005,  as 
featured  in  the  New  York  Times. 


Gillian  Gallagher 

Violist  Gillian  Gallagher  is  making  a  considerable  name  for  herself  as  a  multi-dimensional 
artist  and  chamber  musician,  having  collaborated  with  such  eminent  performers  as 
violinist  Arnold  Steinhardt,  pianists  Claude  Frank  and  Jerome  Lowenthal,  the  Tokyo 
String  Quartet,  and  violinist  and  composer  Mark  O'Connor.  Ms.  Gallagher  tours  the 
United  States  extensively  as  violist  of  both  the  O'Connor  Quartet,  and  O'Connor's 
acclaimed  Appalachia  Waltz  Trio,  with  whom  she  has  performed  since  2007.  Originally 
from  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  she  received  both  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  the  Juilliard  School,  where  she  studied  with  Heidi  Castleman,  Misha  Amory,  and 
Hsin-Yun  Huang. 


Patrice  Jackson 

The  gifted  young  cellist  Patrice  Jackson  is  carving  a  name  for  herself  as  a  talented  and 
charismatic  young  soloist.  A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Ms.  Jackson  began  piano  lessons  with 
her  mother  at  the  age  of  three  and  cello  lessons  with  her  father  at  the  age  of  eight.  At 
thirteen  she  made  her  debut  with  the  Belleville  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  performing 
the  Elgar  Cello  Concerto.  In  2002  she  was  awarded  first  place  in  the  Senior  Laureate 
Division  of  the  nationally  renowned  Sphinx  Competition.  Since  then  she  has  performed 
with  the  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Dallas,  New  Jersey,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Grand  Rapids,  Nashville,  Hartford,  Chautauqua,  Colorado,  and  Mississippi  symphony 
orchestras,  as  well  as  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Ms.  Jackson  made  her  interna- 
tional orchestral  and  recital  debuts  in  South  Africa  in  2002.  Highlights  of  recent  sea- 
sons have  included  performances  with  the  Chicago  Sinfonietta  and  the  Lima  Symphony. 
She  has  spent  several  summers  studying  chamber  and  solo  repertoire  in  the  presti- 
gious Quartet  Program,  the  Kneisel  Hall  Chamber  Music  Festival,  and  at  the  Banff 
Center  for  the  Arts.  Ms.  Jackson  has  studied  chamber  music  with  Claude  Frank  and 
the  Tokyo  String  Quartet  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music,  as  well  as  with  the  Juilliard 
String  Quartet  at  the  Juilliard  School.  She  has  been  a  student  of  Janos  Starker,  Aldo 
Parisot,Joel  Krosnick,  and  Bonnie  Hampton,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School 
in  New  York  and  the  Yale  School  of  Music  in  New  Haven. 
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Shakespeare  &  Company 


2011  SUMMER  SEASON 


FOUNDERS'  THEATRE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

JUNE  24-SEPTEMBER  4 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

JULY  8-SEPTEMBER  3 

THE  HOUND  OF 
IE  BASKERVILLES 

l-SEPTEMBER  4 


TEIN  THEATRE 

'OMEN  OF  WILL, 

JURNEY:  parts  i-v 

MAY  27-JULY  10 

:MORY  OF  WATER 
June  16-september  4 

'0  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 

JULY  6-SEPTEMBER  3 

'  THE  HOLLOW  CROWN 

JULY  12-24 


ED 


HOT  PATRIOT: 


.YilllllAMItlUk'M 


UGUST  3-SEPTEMBER  4 


consisten 
impressive  summer  drama 
festival  in  America" 


:OSE  FOOTPRINT  THEATRE 

THE  VENETIAN  TWINS 

JUNE  29-AUGUST  27 

EVERYMAN  ACTOR 

AUGUST  1  l-SEPTEMBER  4 


5  MINUTES  FROM  YOUR  SEAT! 

70  Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  MA  •  For  tickets  visit 

Shakespeare.org  or  413-637-3353 


th 


summer 


t  Harvard 


Study  with  Harvard  faculty  and  join  a  vibrant 
community  on  campus  and  online. 

•  Choose  from  over  300  courses  from  organic  chemistry 
to  international  business  to  screenwriting 

•  Earn  credit  toward  an  undergraduate  degree  or 
strengthen  a  graduate  school  application 

•  Learn  something  new  for  personal  enrichment 

Programs  for  high  school,  college,  and 
adult  students 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


www.  summer.harvard.edu 

Harvard  Summer  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Arrive  On  A  High  Note 

The  Commonwealth  Way 


Music  moves  the  soul. 
Commonwealth  moves  you  wherever 
you  need  to  go  with  virtuoso  service. 

Commonwealth  provides  the  finest 
chauffeured  transportation  services 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  around 
the  globe. 

We're  also  proud  of  our  history 
of  supporting  our  environment, 
our  community  and  its  cultural 
foundations. 


r 
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Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 
the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 


MMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED    TRANSPORTATION 


SM 


III      I  ■  I  I  I      C  I  I  ' 


H\rf        Six  time  winner  of  Inc.  Magazine's  ICIC  Top  100  Fastest  Growing  BEST  OF 

«'*:;  BOSTON 

Inner  City  Companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Boston  Magazine's  Sw%#wx 

Four  time  winner  of  the  Best  of  Boston  Award  for  "Best  Car  Service."  ZZ^!!«L^, 


800.558.5466  or  617.779.1919  •  commonwealthlimo.com 
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HOTELS  &  RESORTS 
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Mahler's  No.  4  or  Mozart's  No.  40? 

At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 

all  our  guests'  preferences. 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world's  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 
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HEAVEN  AWAITS. 

Magnificent  summer  days.  Romantic  starry  nights. 
Glorious  music  and  picnic  perfect  dining  throughout  the  grounds.  Welcome  to  Tanglewood, 


BOSTON  X  GOURMET 


Tanglewood 


— ^  BOSTON      \) 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA     J 


GourmetCaterers.com  •  617.b22.2820  •  Boston  Gourmet,  a  partnership  of  Gourmet  Caterers  and  Centerplate,  is  the  exclusive  caterer  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Tanglewood 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


Monday,  July  11,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
STEFAN  ASBURY  conducting  (Rachmaninoff) 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 
KEN-DAVID  MASUR  conducting  (Prokofiev) 
CASE  SCAGLIONE  conducting  (Stravinsky) 


STRAVINSKY 


"Danses  concertantes" 

Marche;  Introduction 
Pas  d'action 
Theme  varie 
Pas  de  deux;  risoluto 
Marche;  conclusion 

CASE  SCAGLIONE  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite,  Opus  60 

Birth  of  Kije 
Romance 
Kije's  Wedding 
Troika 
Kije's  Burial 

KEN-DAVID  MASUR  conducting 


{Intermission} 


RACHMANINOFF 


"Symphonic  Dances,"  Opus  45 

Non  allegro 

Andante  con  moto  (Tempo  di  valse) 

Lento  assai — Allegro  vivace 

STEFAN  ASBURY  conducting 


<J^^i    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Igor  Stravinsky  (1882-1971) 
"Danses  concertantes" 

The  most  famous  of  Russia's  emigre  composers  in  America,  Igor  Stravinsky  settled  in 
the  United  States  in  1939  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  France,  which  he  left  following 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Composed  in  1940,  the  Danses  concertantes  represent 
the  first  of  his  works  written  entirely  in  America.  In  an  inversion  of  Stravinsky's 
familiar  method  of  composing  ballet  music  designed  to  transition  easily  to 
the  concert  hall  {Firebird,  The  Rite  of  Spring,  etc.),  the  Danses  concertantes  were 
commissioned  and  premiered  as  orchestral  music  but  inspired  by  dance  and 
built  to  transfer  readily  to  the  theater.  The  legendary  George  Balanchine, 
who  choreographed  Stravinsky's  Danses  in  1944,  believed  that  even  in  the 
concert  hall,  this  work  was  inseparable  from  its  balletic  inspiration.  "When 
the  work  was  first  played,"  he  said,  "it  was  apparent  that  the  music  embodied 
dancing — not  only  dance  rhythms,  but  specific  poses  and  gestures  for  a 
group  of  dancers — so  that  to  hear  Danses  concertantes  was  also  to  visualize  a 
ballet."  The  music  bears  Stravinsky's  unmistakable  rhythmic  syncopations, 
metric  fluctuations,  and  acerbic  harmonies,  and  it  begins  and  ends  with  a 
march,  which  the  composer  frequently  used  in  his  ballets  to  accompany  dancers 
entering  or  leaving  the  stage.  At  the  center  of  the  work  is  a  theme-and-variations 
movement,  surrounded  by  two  movements  named  after  traditional  ballet  numbers. 
If  you  listen  closely  in  the  "Pas  de  deux,"  you'll  hear  the  faintest  hints  of  "Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy,"  Stravinsky's  sly  homage  to  his  new  home. 
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Sergei  Prokofiev  (1891-1953) 
Suite  from  "Lieutenant  Kije" 

After  emigrating  from  Russia  in  1918,  Sergei  Prokofiev  continually  bounced  back 
and  forth  between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  achieving  alternative  successes 
and  failures  but  never  attaining  the  unanimous  acclaim  he  so  desired.  By  the  early 
1930s,  he  longed  to  return  to  Mother  Russia  and  began  visiting  often,  hold- 
ing premieres  there,  and  taking  commissions;  in  1935,  he  returned  to  per- 
manent residence  in  the  Soviet  Union  despite  the  artistic  oversight  and  reg- 
ulations to  which  he  would  be  subject.  Two  years  earlier,  Prokofiev  had 
accepted  a  commission  to  write  a  score  for  the  Soviet  film  Lieutenant  Kije,  a 
satirical  work  with  a  typically  Soviet-era  absurdist  bent,  based  on  a  novel  of 
the  same  name  by  Yury  Tynyanov.  The  1934  film  marked  Prokofiev's  first 
foray  into  film  music,  and,  not  surprisingly,  his  colorful  orchestrations  and 
masterfully  evocative  style  proved  to  fit  the  genre  perfectly. 

Lieutenant  Kije  tells  the  story  of  a  non-existent  Russian  soldier  inadvertently 
invented  by  a  clerical  mistake  on  a  roster  presented  to  the  Tsar  (portrayed  in  the 
hesitant,  sarcastically  militant  "Kije's  Birth").  Since  the  penalty  for  contradicting  the 
Tsar  is  death,  the  administrators  are  forced  to  arrange  an  elaborate  farce  when  the 
Tsar  issues  orders  to  the  imaginary  Lieutenant.  They  invent  a  story  of  the  Lieutenant 
falling  in  love  ("Romance,"  in  which  the  phony  mood  is  established  by  a  melody 
suited  for  a  cello  being  given  instead  to  a  bass) ,  and  since  the  Tsar  prefers  his  heroes 
to  be  family  men,  getting  married  ("Kije's  Wedding,"  full  of  pomposity  and  Russian 
dance  music).  After  a  celebratory  ride  on  a  three-horse  sleigh  (the  immediately 
infectious  'Troika,"  so  typical  of  Prokofiev's  gift  for  melody  and  orchestration),  our 
illustrious  paper  hero  regrettably  meets  his  untimely  death  and  is  buried  in  an 
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empty  coffin,  much  to  the  administrators'  relief  ("Kije's  Burial,"  which  opens  with  a 
rising  three-note  figure  identical  to  the  second  strain  of  "Taps" — perhaps  a  nod  to 
his  time  in  America? — and  proceeds  as  a  sort  of  montage  of  the  previous  move- 
ments and  the  events  of  Kije's  fictional  life). 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff  (1873-1943) 
"Symphonic  Dances,"  Opus  45 

In  late  1917,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  fled  his  native  Russia  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  leaving  behind  significant  wealth  and  the  majority  of  his  artis- 
tic inspiration.  By  1940,  when  he  began  work  on  the  Symphonic  Dances  in  his  Long 
Island  home,  he  had  all  but  abandoned  composition,  writing  just  five  significant 
works  over  the  preceding  twenty-three  years.  There  were,  of  course,  many  reasons 
for  this.  Having  to  start  his  life  over  from  scratch,  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
and  energy  practicing  for  and  performing  in  grueling  national  tours  as  a 
concert  pianist  to  support  his  family,  and  apart  from  the  popular  Rhapsody  on 
a  Theme  of  Paganini,  the  music  Rachmaninoff  did  find  time  to  write  was  not 
well  received.  But  the  composer  admitted  that  monetary  concerns  and  criti- 
cal ambivalence  did  not  fully  explain  his  authorial  silence.  "Perhaps  my  true 
reason  for  adopting  the  life  of  an  interpreter  rather  than  that  of  a  creator. . . 
is  none  of  these,"  he  wrote.  "For  when  I  left  Russia,  I  left  behind  the  desire 
to  compose:  losing  my  country  I  lost  myself  also.  To  the  exile  whose  musical 
roots,  traditions,  and  background  have  been  annihilated,  there  remains  no 
desire  for  self-expression."  The  Symphonic  Dances  are  a  musical  homage  to  his 
lost,  beloved  Russia  and  a  summation  of  his  compositional  career,  and  they  would 
be  Rachmaninoff's  valedictory  work.  He  died  in  1943,  two  years  after  the  Symphonic 
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Dances  were  premiered  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  Eugene  Ormandy,  to 
whom  they  are  dedicated. 

The  first  movement  begins  quietly  but  insistently,  establishing  a  propulsive  rhythmic 
foundation  over  which  Rachmaninoff  builds  repetitive  call-and-answer  melodies 
traded  between  woodwinds  and  strings,  punctuated  by  percussion.  Gradually,  the 
insistent,  earth-bound  rhythms  turn  languid,  elongating  and  finally  evaporating  into 
a  floating,  beautifully  cathartic  melody  for  alto  saxophone  and  then  strings,  one  of 
Rachmaninoff  s  most  breathtaking  creations.  After  a  reprise  of  the  opening  material, 
the  movement  concludes  with  a  brief  coda,  in  which  we  hear  a  lush,  plaintive  quota- 
tion in  the  strings  of  a  melody  from  the  composer's  First  Symphony. 

The  second  movement  is  a  halting,  disjointed  waltz,  not  unlike  the  spectral  waltzes 
found  in  works  by  Mahler  and  Sibelius.  Rhythmic  and  metric  shifts  keep  the  music 
unsettled  and  tipsy,  and  a  passage  of  mounting  speed  and  hysteria  sends  the  move- 
ment hurtling  to  its  sudden  end.  The  opening  of  the  third  and  final  movement  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  music  to  follow:  a  sudden,  violent  chord  followed  by  eerie,  distorted 
whispers  of  the  Dies  irae  motif  (used  in  funereal  and  wrathful  music  since  the  days  of 
Gregorian  chant) ,  which  pervades  not  only  the  rest  of  this  movement  but  much  of 
Rachmaninoff's  music  throughout  his  career.  Soon,  though,  the  Dies  irae  theme  is 
pitted  against  a  nemesis  of  sorts  in  an  Alleluia  theme  taken  from  Rachmaninoff's 
choral  Vespers.  The  energy  and  volume  build  as  the  two  themes  trade  salvos  until  the 
Alleluia  finally  prevails  in  the  thunderous  final  measures  of  both  the  work  and  of 
Rachmaninoff  s  career,  above  which  the  composer  inscribed,  "I  thank  Thee,  Lord." 

JAY  GOODWIN 

Currently  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York-based  annotator  Jay  Goodwin 
was  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Publications  Fellow  in  2009. 


Artists 

For  a  biography  of  Stefan  Asbury,  see  page  7. 
For  a  biography  of  Ken-David  Masur,  see  page  19. 

Case  Scaglione 

Case  Scaglione  is  currendy  in  his  third  and  final  season  as  music  director  and  conductor 
of  the  YMF  Debut  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  recently  awarded  the  2011  Solti 
Fellowship  by  the  Solti  Foundation  U.S.,  which  carries  with  it  a  cash  prize  of 
$25,000.  A  student  of  David  Zinman,  Case  Scaglione  attended  the  American 
Academy  of  Conducting  for  three  summers  at  Aspen,  where  he  was  the  winner 
of  the  prestigious  Aspen  Conducting  Prize.  This  led  to  his  debut  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  in  July  2010.  A  native  of  Texas,  he  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  His  graduate  studies  were  spent 
with  Gustav  Meier  at  the  Peabody  Institute. 


For  a  complete  roster  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows,  see  page  20. 
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Tuesday,  July  12,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 

EUGENE  DRUCKER,  violin  (1st  violin  in  Schubert) 

PHILIP  SETZER,  violin  (1st  violin  in  Haydn  and  Bartok) 

LAWRENCE  DUTTON,  viola 

DAVID  FINCKEL,  cello 


HAYDN 


Andante  and  Menuet,  Opus  103 

(unfinished  String  Quartet  No.  68  in  D  minor,  Hob. 


Ill:83) 


BARTOK 


String  Quartet  No.  6 

Mesto — Vivace 

Mesto — Marcia 

Mesto — Burletta:  Moderato 

Mesto 


{Intermission} 


SCHUBERT 


String  Quartet  No.  15  in  G,  D.887  (Opus  161) 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

Andante  un  poco  moto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:  Allegretto 

Allegro  assai 


^j^         Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  last  thing  anyone  does  or  says  has  an  inevitable  fascination,  poignancy,  and 
poetry.  The  fascination  only  intensifies  when  that  person  is  an  artist,  in  the  profes- 
sion of  doing  and  saying  memorable  things.  "There  is  a  mirror  that  has  seen  me  for 
the  last  time,"  Jorge  Luis  Borges  wrote.  "There  is  a  door  I  have  closed  until  the  end 
of  the  world."  The  old  Joseph  Haydn,  who  invented  what  the  world  would  come  to 
think  of  as  a  string  quartet,  must  have  wondered  after  his  dozens  of  quartets  which 
would  be  his  last.  It  was  the  one  he  could  not  find  the  strength  to  complete.  Bela 
Bartok  had  years  and  many  miles  to  go  when  he  finished  his  final  string  quartet,  but 
that  work  still  has  a  finished  and  retrospective  quality  that  seems  prophetic.  At  the 
end  of  his  short  life  Franz  Schubert  seemed  to  write  a  series  of  pieces  as  if  each 
were  his  last.  In  these  matters  lies  the  point  of  this  program. 


Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 
Andante  and  Menuet,  Opus  103 

Haydn  in  his  sixties  found  an  acclaim  and  prosperity  he  had  never  imagined  during 
his  three  decades  as  a  palace  servant  of  the  Hungarian  House  of  Esterhazy.  During 
two  trips  to  England  and  for  the  rest  of  the  1790s,  when  he  was  nominally  retired  as 
a  palace  Kapellmeister,  he  maintained  a  tremendous  production,  climaxed  by  the 

symphonies  he  wrote  for  London  and  his  last  splendid  Masses  and  oratorios. 
Yet  he  admitted  to  mounting  anguish  at  the  difficult}'  he  found  in  compos- 
ing. His  massive  oratorio  The  Seasons,  completed  in  1801  after  two  years  of 
labor,  he  declared  had  finished  him. 

That  experience  also  finished  a  project  that  had  been  left  hanging  from  the 
previous  decade,  a  commission  for  six  quartets  from  the  music-loving  Prince 
Lobkowitz.  Haydn  completed  two  of  the  quartets,  published  as  Opus  77. 
When  he  set  out  on  the  next  one  he  faltered  after  two  movements.  Finallv 
published  as  the  String  Quartet  in  D  minor,  Opus  103,  they  were  apparendy 
intended  as  middle  movements:  an  Andante  grazioso  and  a  Menuetto. 

Both  movements  are  succinct  and  striking.  The  Andante  begins  in  B-flat  major  with 
a  simple  and  elegant  ABA  theme  featuring  a  litde  downward  chromatic  slide  that 
will  be  heard  often  in  both  movements,  in  various  guises  and  moods.  That  opening 
is  part  of  a  large  ABA,  the  middle  section  starkly  contrasting,  almost  fu rioso,  begin- 
ning with  a  jolting  change  of  key  to  G-flat  major,  then  E  major.  .After  that  episode 
disruptive  in  both  material  and  tonality,  the  placid  opening  theme  returns  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Here  is  a  dramatic  juxtaposition  that  Havdn  would  have 
made  much  of,  if  he  had  found  the  energy  to  go  on. 

In  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  Andante's  middle  section,  the  D  minor  Menuetto  is 
leaping  and  muscular,  with  a  nervously  shifting  sense  of  downbeat.  The  Trio  section 
is  a  placid  and  gracious  interlude.  The  surprise  here  is  an  eerie  train  of  chromatic 
figures  slithering  upward  in  the  middle  of  the  Menuetto.  Again,  what  Haydn  had  in 
mind  to  pursue  with  these  dichotomies  in  the  finished  quartet  we  will  never  know.  At 
the  end  of  the  aborted  manuscript  he  attached  his  calling  card,  which  had  only  his 
name  and  this  sad  bit  of  explanation:  "Gone  is  all  my  strength,  old  and  weak  am  I." 
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Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 
String  Quartet  No.  6 

Every  string  quartet  composer  since  Haydn  has  been  indebted  to  him,  however  far 
the  medium  has  ranged  since.  In  turn,  every  string  quartet  composer  since  Bartok 
has  been  indebted  to  him,  for  the  wildness  and  freedom  combined  with  new  kinds 
of  expressiveness  he  brought  to  the  medium,  and  the  repertoire  of  new  sounds:  the 
snapping  "Bartok  pizz"  the  glissandos,  the  slashing  dissonant  chords,  and  on  and 
on.  The  Sixth  String  Quartet,  his  last,  was  written  six  years  before  he  died, 
but  it  still  has  a  valedictory  feel.  Surely  that  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
world's  circumstances  as  his  own:  he  wrote  it  in  Hungary  in  1939,  waiting  for 
his  mother  to  die  so  he  could  emigrate  to  America,  while  Europe  fell  steadily 
deeper  into  the  madness  and  death  of  the  Second  World  War. 

All  four  movements  of  the  Sixth  String  Quartet  begin  with  a  quietly  drifting, 
intricately  chromatic  motto  theme  marked  Mesto,  "sad."  It  is  first  heard 
alone,  then  accompanied  in  the  ensuing  movements.  In  the  first  three  move- 
ments the  motto  functions  as  introduction  to  music  radically  different  in 
character.  In  the  finale,  the  Mesto  theme  is  the  substance  and  essence  of  the 

whole  movement.  Much  of  the  music  echoes  earlier  quartets  of  Bartok,  particularly 

the  Second,  written  in  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War. 

After  the  opening  motto  in  unaccompanied  viola,  the  first  movement  proper  takes 
shape  in  sonata  form,  marked  Vivace,  lively.  The  main  theme  is  a  lively  echo  of  the 
motto,  the  leading  character  in  a  flowing,  kaleidoscopic  movement  full  of  fresh  and 
mysterious  beauties,  the  whole  with  an  unmistakable  Hungarian  accent  including 
manifestly  folklike  episodes.  After  the  motto  returns  set  in  a  mysterious  tremolo  frame, 
the  second  movement  bursts  into  a  fierce  parody  of  a  march,  based  on  a  traditional 
Hungarian  military  recruiting  dance.  The  middle  part  of  its  ABA  structure  is  a  kind 
of  fervent  folk  song  in  the  cello  accompanied  or  rather  mocked  by  explosions  of 
pizzes  from  the  viola  and  vertiginous  trills  and  tremolos.  The  return  of  the  A  section 
is  mostly  in  pizzicato,  making  for  sardonic  and  wonderfully  variegated  effects. 

In  the  third  movement  the  motto  returns  in  mournful  four-part  counterpoint, 
which  introduces  the  most  vivid  and  bitterly  satirical  part  of  the  quartet,  a  pound- 
ing, screeching  dance  whose  main  theme  is  a  kind  of  banshee  howl  in  quarter-tones 
and  glissandos.  (Bartok  could  summon  both  violence  and  beauty  out  of  dissonance, 
and  make  a  simple  major  chord,  like  the  ones  that  end  three  of  the  movements, 
into  something  new  and  strange.)  This  is  another  ABA  form,  the  middle  a  gentle 
stretch  of  flowing  counterpoint  that  recalls  the  first  movement.  On  its  return  the  A 
section  is  expanded  into  fantastical  colors  and  textures.  Then  the  finale,  which  is  all 
Mesto  and  all  based  on  the  motto.  Its  drifting,  keening  polyphony  recalls  if  anything 
the  opening  movement  of  Beethoven's  C-sharp  minor  quartet,  which  Richard  Wagner 
called  "the  saddest  music  ever  written."  The  shades  of  grief  and  tragedy  this  finale 
paints  are  beyond  those  words  or  any  words. 

Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828) 
String  Quartet  No.  15  in  G,  D.887 

As  with  Bartok,  the  same — grief  beyond  words  interwoven  with  the  joy  of  life — can 
be  said  of  much  of  the  music  Schubert  wrote  in  his  last  years,  as  he  watched  himself 
die  by  inches  from  syphilis.  Those  last  pieces,  most  famously  the  Piano  Sonata  in 
B-flat  major  and  the  C  major  string  quintet,  seem  to  trace  immense  emotional  jour- 
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neys  from  despair  to  jubilation.  The  same  breadth  of  journey  applies  to  a  work  lesser 
known  than  those,  the  String  Quartet  No.  15  in  G  major,  D.887,  written  in  just  over 
a  week  in  June  of  1826.  Schubert  died  two  years  later,  at  thirty-one. 

In  his  music  Schubert  had  made  a  trademark  of  quick  moves  from  bright  major  keys 
to  darker  minor  ones.  Here  his  mingling  of  major  and  minor,  joy  and  sorrow,  is 
intensified  to  become  not  just  a  local  harmonic  and  expressive  effect  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  music,  starting  with  the  opening  leap  from  G  major  to  G  minor. 
But  there  is  another  quality  that  marks  the  beautiful,  dancing  melodies  of 
this  movement:  they  are  often  presented,  hauntingly,  in  diaphanous  textures 
as  if  from  afar,  as  if  the  joys  of  life  could  only  be  heard  from  an  unreachable 
distance.  Part  of  that  effect  is  the  extensive  use  of  tremolos,  which  in  soft  vol- 
umes give  the  music  a  whispering,  magical  cast,  and  at  loud  volumes  form 
explosive  and  agitated  moments. 

A  quietly  poignant  cello  melody  begins  the  second-movement  Andante.  The 
B  section  recalls  and  expands  on  the  agitated  moments  of  the  first  movement, 
including  the  explosive  tremolos.  The  opening  theme  returns  surrounded 
by  busy  figurations  that  give  it  a  certain  restlessness;  from  there  the  movement  spins 
out  that  juxtaposition  of  fraught  calm  and  unrest.  The  B  minor  scherzo  is  dashing, 
sometimes  whispering  and  sometimes  shouting,  the  tremolos  now  slowed  to  chatter- 
ing repeated  notes.  Its  Trio  is  a  sweetly  graceful  waltz  that  abides  peacefully  in  G  and 
B  major. 

The  finale  is  a  matter  of  dazzling  harmonic  and  emotional  changes — moments  of 
peace,  moments  of  pain — washing  through  a  single  texture  and  a  single  driving, 
relentless  6/8  rhythm.  If  we  want  to  find  a  metaphor  here  for  Schubert's  life  and 
anyone's  life,  call  it  the  rush  of  existence  that  carries  us  headlong,  leaving  us  to 
grasp  from  the  tumult  what  moments  of  sweetness  we  can.  But  the  end  of  the  quar- 
tet is  a  great,  glorious  G  major  chord. 

JAN  SWAFFORD 

Jan  Swafford  is  an  award-winning  composer  and  author  whose  books  include  biographies 
of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  The  Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music.  An  alum- 
nus of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  he  teaches  at  The 
Boston  Conservatory  and  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven  for  Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 


,C^    Guest  Artists 

Emerson  String  Quartet 

The  Emerson  String  Quartet  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  string  quartets  with  an 
incomparable  list  of  achievements  over  three  decades:  nine  Grammy  Awards  (including 
two  for  "Best  Classical  Album,"  an  unprecedented  honor  for  a  chamber  music  group), 
three  Gramophone  Awards,  the  coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  groundbreaking  chamber  music  projects  including  cycles  of  the  complete 
Beethoven,  Bartok,  Mendelssohn,  and  Shostakovich  string  quartets  in  the  world's  musi- 
cal capitals.  Dedicated  to  the  performance  of  the  classical  repertoire,  the  Emerson  has 
also  demonstrated  a  strong  commitment  to  the  commissioning  and  performance  of 
20th-  and  21st-century  music,  including  over  twenty  important  commissions  and  world 
premieres.  The  group  has  collaborated  in  concerts  and  on  recordings  with  some  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  our  time.  After  thirty-five  years  of  extensive  touring,  the  Emerson 
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Quartet  continues  to  perform  with  the  same  benchmark  integrity,  energy,  and  com- 
mitment that  it  has  demonstrated  since  it  was  formed  in  1976.  In  March  2011,  Sony 
Classical  announced  an  exclusive  agreement  with  the  Emerson  String  Quartet.  The 

group's  debut  album  for  the  label, 
Mozart's  Prussian  Quartets  K.575, 
K.589,  and  K.590,  will  be  released 
in  November  2011  to  coincide 
with  a  series  of  concerts  at  Wig- 
more  Hall  in  London  and  Alice 
Tully  Hall  in  New  York.  In  summer 
2011  they  return  to  esteemed 
music  festivals  across  the  United 
States,  including  Ravinia,  Cara- 
moor,  Interlochen,  Tanglewood, 
and  Aspen,  as  well  as  Lincoln 
Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival 
and  Chamber  Music  Northwest  in  Portland,  Oregon.  During  the  2011-12  season,  their 
thirty-fifth  season  as  an  ensemble,  the  Emerson  will  perform  extensively  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe,  with  performances  slated  in  Boston,  Vancouver,  Denver, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.,  San  Diego,  Houston,  and  Ann  Arbor,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  Slovenia,  Austria,  England,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The 
Emerson  continues  its  residency  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C., 
now  in  its  thirty-second  season. 

The  ensemble's  most  recent  recording  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  is  "Old  World, 
New  World,"  a  three-CD  set  of  Dvorak's  late  quartets,  Cypresses,  and  the  viola  quintet, 
released  in  April  2010.  Other  notable  recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include 
2009's  "Intimate  Letters" — featuring  chamber  works  by  Janacek  and  Martinu,  and  win- 
ner of  the  2009  Grammy  for  Best  Chamber  Music  Performance — J.S.  Bach  Fugues 
from  The  Well-tempered  Clavier,  the  Grammy  Award-winning  "Intimate  Voices,"  a  record- 
ing of  Grieg,  Nielsen,  and  Sibelius  string  quartets,  and  the  complete  Mendelssohn 
string  quartets  and  Octet,  which  received  2005  Grammy  Awards  for  Best  Chamber 
Music  Performance  and  Best  Engineered  Album,  Classical.  The  Emerson  is  quartet-in- 
residence  at  Stony  Brook  University,  where,  in  addition  to  a  concert  series,  teaching, 
and  chamber  music  coaching  throughout  the  academic  year,  it  has  conducted  inten- 
sive string  quartet  workshops  in  2004,  2006,  and  2008.  The  group  has  also  overseen 
three  Professional  Training  Workshops  at  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Music  Institute.  In  the 
2006-07  season,  Carnegie  invited  the  Emerson  to  present  its  own  "Perspectives"  series, 
a  nine-concert  exploration  titled  "Beethoven  in  Context,"  held  in  Isaac  Stern  Auditori- 
um. No  other  quartet  has  had  the  opportunity  to  present  such  an  expansive  series  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  In  March  2004  the  Emerson  was  named  the  eighteenth  recipient  of 
the  Avery  Fisher  Prize — another  first  for  a  chamber  ensemble.  Formed  in  1976,  the 
Emerson  String  Quartet,  based  in  New  York  City,  took  its  name  from  the  American 
poet  and  philosopher  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Violinists  Eugene  Drucker  and  Philip 
Setzer  alternate  in  the  first  chair  position  and  are  joined  by  violist  Lawrence  Dutton 
and  cellist  David  Finckel.  Since  January  2002,  Messrs.  Drucker,  Setzer,  and  Dutton 
have  stood  for  their  performances;  Mr.  Finckel  sits  on  a  podium. 
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2011 


Tanglewood 


Thursday,  July  14,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

NIKOLAJ  ZNAIDER,  violin 
SALEEM  ABBOUD  ASHKAR,  piano 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


BEETHOVEN 


SCHUMANN 


Sonata  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  30,  No.  3 

Allegro  assai 

Tempo  di  Minuetto,  ma  molto  moderato  e  grazioso 

Allegro  vivace 

Violin  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Opus  121 

Ziemlich  langsam  [Fairly  slow] — Lebhaft  [Lively] 
Sehr  lebhaft  [Very  lively] 
Leise,  einfach  [Light,  simple] 
Bewegt  [With  movement] 


Intermission} 


FRANCK 


Violin  Sonata  in  A 

Allegro  ben  moderato 
Allegro 

Recitativo-Fantasia 
Allegretto  poco  mosso 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


The  logic  of  this  program  is  in  its  beginning  with  Beethoven,  whose  consciousness 
was  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century  but  who  founded  musical  Romanticism,  fol- 
lowed by  high-Romantic  works  from  the  middle  and  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  two  representative  composers  of  their  time,  Robert  Schumann  and  Cesar  Franck. 


O^ 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Sonata  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  30,  No.  3 

Despite  his  "revolutionary"  image,  to  a  degree  throughout  his  life  but  especially  in 
his  younger  years,  Beethoven  had  models  for  nearly  everything  he  wrote.  His  instinc- 
tive procedure  was  to  look  around  in  the  past  and  present  and  find  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  examples  of  a  given  medium  and  genre,  assimilate  them,  then  find  his 
own  way.  The  more  imposing  the  models,  such  as  Haydn's  string  quartets,  the  more 
cautiously  Beethoven  proceeded.  When  there  were  few  models,  such  as  the  cello 

sonata  that  he  practically  invented,  he  was  bold  from  the  beginning.  When  it 
came  to  violin  sonatas,  the  inevitable  and  daunting  model  was  Mozart.  In  his 
violin  sonatas  Beethoven  stepped  cautiously  in  Mozart's  territory,  keeping 
the  boldness  under  wraps,  aiming  for  nothing  heaven-storming  but  rather 
for  the  subtle  and  engaging.  All  but  one  of  his  violin  sonatas  come  from  his 
early  career,  before  deafness  ended  his  public  performing. 

Beethoven  issued  his  sets  of  pieces  with  careful  attention  to  a  variety  of  keys 
and  moods.  With  the  Violin  Sonata  No  8  in  G  major,  Opus  30,  No  3,  from 
1802,  he  concluded  that  opus  in  a  tone  of  vigorous  comedy,  as  seen  in  its 
opening,  a  swirling  unison  followed  by  a  lilting  and  a  touch  tipsy  theme, 
complete  with  hiccups  in  the  violin.  With  the  second  theme  perhaps  our  tipsy  hero 
gets  a  bit  sentimental,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  final  idea  of  the  compact  exposi- 
tion slips  into  a  folkish  mode  over  a  bass  drone — a  foreshadowing  of  the  finale.  The 
development  is  one  of  Beethoven's  tiniest;  mainly  he  wants  to  get  back  to  the  good 
times  of  the  opening. 

Starting  with  its  elaborate  expressive  indication,  the  Tempo  di  Minuetto  ma  molto  mod- 
erate) e  grazioso  may  be  the  most  unusual  inner  movement  in  the  Opus  30  set:  an 
expansive,  flowing,  wandering  movement,  its  moods  ranging  from  introspective  to 
ironic  (its  tendency  to  insist  on  some  figures  over  and  over) ;  most  of  it  is  marked 
piano  to  pianissimo.  In  eye-popping  contrast,  the  rondo  finale  erupts  into  a  deliriously 
spinning  folk  tune  over  a  bagpipe  drone,  setting  off  a  brilliant  and  grin-inducing 
movement  not  quite  like  anything  else  in  Beethoven.  Call  it  Haydnesque  wit  and 
folksiness  gone  delightfully  over  the  top,  or  an  accompaniment  to  Breughel's  wine- 
enlightened  Peasant  Dance. 

Robert  Schumann  (1 810-1856) 

Violin  Sonata  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Opus  121 

Robert  Schumann  leapt  boldly  into  the  musical  scene  with  his  first  opus  numbers, 
piano  works  including  Papillons  and  Carnaval  that  were  wild  and  unique  fantasies  in 
highly  personal  forms:  games  with  musical  letters  spelling  the  names  of  himself  and 
his  lovers,  portraits  of  commedia  delVarte  figures,  all  assembled  as  fragments  held 
together  by  wisps  of  motifs  and  autobiographical  and  programmatic  underpinnings. 
That  these  pieces  could  even  have  been  conceived  less  than  a  decade  after  Beethoven 
died  is  astonishing.  Chopin  could  only  say  of  Carnaval  that  it  seemed  to  him  not 
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music  at  all.  After  creating  some  of  the  most  vibrant  and  revolutionary  of  Romantic 
character  pieces  for  piano,  Schumann  turned  to  song  and  composed  some  of  the 
most  subtle  and  beautiful  Lieder  of  the  century. 

Having  placed  himself  in  history  with  his  miniatures  and  Lieder,  Schumann  began 
to  feel  the  attraction  of  the  classical  part  of  his  nature.  He  had  long  divided  his  per- 
sonality into  two  imaginary  characters:  the  extravagant  and  unpredictable  Florestan, 
and  the  quiet,  intellectual,  more  conservative  Eusebius.  As  Schumann  matured  he 
took  up  traditional  genres  including  symphony  and  sonata,  filling  them  out 
with  familiar  classical  forms.  In  other  words,  in  those  works  Eusebius  pre- 
vailed in  Schumann's  inner  dialectic.  (How  much  all  this  rose  from  his  life- 
long and  ultimately  losing  battle  with  madness  is  too  much  to  address  here.) 
Yet  in  his  conservative  side  Schumann  was  never  anything  but  individual;  if 
he  struggled  with  the  demands  of  tradition  he  also  brought  a  new  voice  to 
old  ideas.  The  1851  Violin  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Opus  121,  is  a  case  in  point. 

It  begins  with  a  highly  charged  gesture:  crashing  chords  and  echoing  silences. 
That  introduces  a  fast  movement  marked  Lebhaft,  "lively,"  though  it  might  as 
well  have  been  headed  furioso.  Laid  out  in  conventional  sonata  form,  it  is  an 
intense  unto  demonic  movement  driven  by  nervous  fitful  rhythms.  The  more  flow- 
ing second  theme  provides  a  measure  of  relief,  but  there  is  still  an  undercurrent  of 
tension;  the  dynamic  rhythms  and  heavy-striding  violin  line  of  the  opening  theme 
are  never  far  away.  The  long  development  unfolds  as  something  of  a  debate  between 
the  more  and  less  agitated  voices  of  the  music,  most  of  the  dialogue  carried  on  by 
transformations  of  the  main  theme. 

Neither  of  the  two  middle  outings  is  a  true  slow  movement.  The  second  in  B  minor 
is  a  scherzo  in  6/8,  its  tone  again  driving  and  demonic,  the  rhythm  having  some  of 
the  fitfulness  of  the  first  movement  reinterpreted  in  a  new  meter.  As  in  the  first  move- 
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merit's  second  theme,  the  more  flowing  sections  still  have  an  edgy  undercurrent. 
Perhaps  the  freshest  movement  is  the  third,  a  theme  and  variations  whose  folklike 
theme  is  laid  out  by  the  violin  in  pizzicatos.  From  that  point  the  variations,  separated 
by  episodes,  become  steadily  more  flowing  and  also  more  winsome  and  expressive. 

The  finale  is  another  echo  of  the  first  movement:  dramatic,  furioso,  the  rhythms  now 
more  driving  than  fitful,  the  music  again  dominated  by  the  main  theme  and  its  trans- 
formations. But  now  there  is  a  new  goal,  a  resolution  into  a  joyous  burst  of  D  major 
lyricism  to  conclude  what  adds  up  to  one  of  the  high  points  of  high-Romantic  violin 
sonatas. 


Cesar  Franck  (1822-1890) 
Violin  Sonata  in  A 

Cesar  Franck  is  one  of  the  composers  who  define  the  late-Romantic  style,  working 
in  the  wake  of  Wagner  but  untouched  by  the  fin  de  siecle.  He  had  a  difficult  career, 
establishing  a  reputation  first  as  an  organist  in  Paris,  building  a  coterie  of  followers, 
enduring  many  failures,  reaching  maturity  as  a  composer  only  in  his  fifties. 

In  his  music  Franck  combined  a  classicist  sensibility  with  a  fervent  tempera- 
ment, and  there  is  no  better  example  than  his  single  violin  sonata,  from  1886. 
The  sonata  shows  his  response  to  three  major  trends  of  later  Romanticism: 
Wagnerian/Lisztian  chromatic  harmony;  a  concern  with  integrating  the 
thematic  material  of  a  whole  work  (called  "cyclic"  form,  inherited  mainly 
from  Liszt) ;  and  a  tendency  for  the  musical  discourse  to  be  carried  on  main- 
ly by  unforgettable  tunes.  It  is  the  impact  on  the  jugular  of  those  surging 
melodies  that  made  this  sonata  one  of  the  few  unequivocal  successes  of 
Franck's  career,  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  violin  sonatas  to  this  day. 

The  gentle  opening  lays  out  the  essential  ideas,  which  will  play  out  as  four  highly 
contrasting  movements  unified  by  a  continual  development  of  that  opening,  the 
relationships  sometimes  overt  but  mostly  covert.  The  movement  is  in  sonata  form, 
with  an  earnest  and  barely  contrasting  second  theme  carried  by  the  piano.  What 
sticks  in  the  mind  is  the  sweetly  lilting  main  theme.  Since  the  music  is  constantly  in 
a  state  of  thematic  and  harmonic  flux  there  is  no  development  section  proper. 

The  powerfully  contrasting  second  movement,  marked  passionato,  breaks  out  with 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
offers  free,  historical,  one-hour  walking  tours 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  including  visits 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Ozawa  Hall, 
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a  stormy  piano  introduction  leading  to  a  full-throated,  heaving-bodice  melody  in 
the  violin.  There  is  a  tender  middle  section  marked  molto  dolce,  "very  sweet."  The 
first  theme  returns  in  full  fury  to  finish  the  movement.  The  best  overall  description 
of  the  singular  third  movement  is  its  title:  Recitativo-Fantasia.  It  is  another  striking 
contrast  to  what  preceded  it.  Starting  as  a  dramatic  then  gentle  and  mellifluous 
recitative,  the  music  gradually  gains  momentum  until  it  arrives  at  a  simple  songful 
melody  that  turns  into  a  clear  recollection  of  the  primal  beginning  theme. 

The  finale  is  novel  in  a  number  of  ways,  above  all  in  that  its  soaring  and  singing 
main  theme  is  heard  always  in  canon,  the  melody  echoed  a  bar  apart.  The  form  is 
unusual  too:  the  canonic  A  theme  with  piano  leading;  a  B  theme  in  the  piano  that 
is  actually  the  melody  that  ended  the  previous  movement,  here  decorated  with  gar- 
lands in  violin;  the  A  theme  with  violin  leading  the  canon;  B  theme  in  violin  with 
garlands  in  piano;  then  some  developmental  pages  that  lead  back  to  A  and  a  fiery 
but  brisk  ending.  There  in  a  nutshell  is  Franck's  lucid,  yet  innovative  classical  sense 
of  form  enclosing  forthright  Romantic  passion. 

JAN  SWAFFORD 

Jan  Swafford  is  an  award-winning  composer  and  author  whose  books  include  biographies 
of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  The  Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music.  An  alum- 
nus of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  he  teaches  at  The 
Boston  Conservatory  and  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven  for  Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 


Guest  Artists 


Nikolaj  Znaider 

Celebrated  as  one  of  today's  foremost  violinists,  Nikolaj  Znaider  is  also  fast  becoming 
one  of  his  generation's  most  versatile  artists,  uniting  his  talents  as  soloist,  conductor, 

and  chamber  musician.  This  season  he  was  invited  by  Valery  Gergiev  to  become 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Mariinsky  Orchestra  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  post 
he  assumed  immediately.  He  has  been  guest  conductor  with  such  orchestras  as 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Munich  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  Czech  Philharmonic,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France,  and  WDR  Koln  and 
received  return  engagements  to  conduct  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Russian 
National  Orchestra,  Halle  Orchestra,  Swedish  Radio  Orchestra,  and  Gothen- 
burg Symphony.  As  a  soloist,  Mr.  Znaider  regularly  appears  with  the  world's 
leading  orchestras,  and  conductors  such  as  Daniel  Barenboim,  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
Valery  Gergiev,  James  Levine  Lorin  Maazel,  Zubin  Mehta,  Christian  Thielemann, 
Mariss  Jansons,  Charles  Dutoit,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Ivan  Fischer,  and  Gustavo 
Dudamel.  In  recital  and  chamber  music  he  appears  at  all  the  major  concert  halls.  In 
2008-09  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  presented  an  "Artist  Portrait"  of  Znaider; 
in  2012-13  he  will  present  a  "Carte  Blanche"  series  at  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  An 
exclusive  RCA  Red  Seal  recording  artist,  Mr.  Znaider  recently  added  to  his  discogra- 
phy  Elgar's  Violin  Concerto  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle.  His 
award-winning  recordings  of  the  Brahms  and  Korngold  violin  concertos  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  and  Valery  Gergiev,  of  the  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  concer- 
tos with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  of  Prokofiev's  Violin  Concerto 
No.  2  and  Glazunov's  concertos  with  Mariss  Jansons  and  the  Bayerische  Rundfunk 
have  been  greeted  with  great  critical  acclaim,  as  was  his  release  of  the  complete  works 
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for  violin  and  piano  of  Johannes  Brahms  with  Yefim  Bronfman.  For  EMI  Classics  he 
has  recorded  the  Mozart  piano  trios  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Nielsen  and 
Bruch  concertos  with  the  London  Philharmonic.  Passionate  about  the  education  of 
musical  talent,  Nikolaj  Znaider  was  for  ten  years  artistic  director  of  the  Nordic  Music 
Academy,  an  annual  summer  school  he  founded  with  the  vision  of  creating  conscious 
and  focused  musical  development  based  on  quality  and  commitment.  He  plays  the 
"Kreisler"  Guarnerius  "del  Gesu"  1741,  on  extended  loan  to  him  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Theater  through  the  generosity  of  the  Velux  Foundations  and  the  Knud  Hojgaard 
Foundation.  This  Saturday  night,  July  16,  Mr.  Znaider  performs  the  Sibelius  Violin 
Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  an  all-Sibelius  program  with 
conductor  John  Storgaards.  He  made  his  BSO  debut  with  Elgar's  Violin  Concerto  in 
January  2010  led  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  returned  to  perform  Mozart's  G  major  violin 
concerto,  K.216,  with  James  Levine  conducting  in  December  2010. 

Saleem  Abboud  Ashkar 

Pianist  Saleem  Abboud  Ashkar  made  his  New  York  Carnegie  Hall  debut  at  age  twenty- 
two  and  has  since  worked  with  many  of  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  including  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  Israel  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony,  La  Scala  Phil- 
harmonic, Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  Deutsches  Sinfonie-Orchester  Berlin,  and  City 
of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  performs  regularly  with  such  conduc- 
tors as  Zubin  Mehta,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Riccardo  Muti,  Lawrence  Foster,  Ber- 
trand  de  Billy,  Philip  Jordan,  and  Ludovic  Morlot.  Following  a  highly  successful 
debut  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  and  the  NDR  Hamburg  Orchestra,  which 
1^,  1   resulted  in  an  immediate  re-engagement,  Mr.  Eschenbach  invited  Mr.  Ashkar  to 
j   play  the  Schumann  Concerto  with  the  Dusseldorf  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
I  June  2010  Schumann  Birthday  Concert.  He  toured  extensively  with  Riccardo 
I   Chailly  and  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  performing  Mendelssohn's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  including  appearances  at  the  Proms  and  Lucerne  Festival,  in 
a  tour  celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  the  composer's  birth.  Recent  and  upcoming 
engagements  include  debuts  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orkest  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (performing  in  London  and  Bucharest),  DSO  Berlin,  WDR  Koln, 
the  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  Berlin,  Maggio  Musicale,  the  Konzerthaus  Orchestra 
Berlin,  Danish  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  New 
Zealand  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa  at  the 
invitation  of  Pinchas  Zukerman,  the  Bergen  Philharmonic,  Mariinsky  Orchestra,  and 
the  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Danish  Theatre.  A  dedicated  recitalist  and  chamber  musi- 
cian, Saleem  Abboud  Ashkar  appears  regularly  in  series  at  venues  such  as  the  Concertge- 
bouw, Mozarteum  Salzburg,  Musikverein  Vienna,  Conservatorio  Giuseppe  Verdi  Milan, 
Florence,  and  at  festivals  including  Salzburg  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Proms 
with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  at  Tivoli  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and 
Zubin  Mehta,  in  Lucerne,  Ravinia,  Risor,  Menton,  and  the  Ruhr  Klavier  Festival,  col- 
laborating with  artists  including  Daniel  Barenboim,  Nikolaj  Znaider,  and  Waltraud 
Meier. 
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Sunday,  July  17,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

THE  DANIEL  FREED  AND  SHIRLEE  COHEN  FREED  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
KURT  MASUR  conducting  (Schumann;  Strauss) 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 

CASE  SCAGLIONE  conducting  (Kodaly) 

ROBERT  TREVINO  conducting  (Dukas) 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 

Sostenuto  assai — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  espressivo 
Allegro  molto  vivace 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


DUKAS 


KODALY 


STRAUSS 


{Intermission} 

"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice" 
ROBERT  TREVINO  conducting 

Suite  from  the  opera  "Hary  Janos" 

Prelude.  The  Fairy  Tale  Begins 

Viennese  Musical  Clock 

Song 

The  Battle  and  Defeat  of  Napoleon 

Intermezzo 

Entrance  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court 

CASE  SCAGLIONE  conducting 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  after  the 
old  rogue's  tale,  set  in  rondo  form  for 
large  orchestra,  Opus  28 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


^J<^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Stein  way  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 

In  1844,  Robert  Schumann  suffered  the  second  of  his  three  major  nervous  break- 
downs (the  third  of  which  would  see  him  attempt  suicide).  He  became  extremely 
depressed  and  distraught,  unable  to  work  or  even  function  normally.  "Robert  could 
not  sleep  a  single  night,"  his  wife  Clara  wrote.  "His  imagination  painted  him 
the  most  fearful  pictures.  Early  in  the  morning  I  usually  found  him  bathed 
in  tears.  He  quite  gave  himself  up."  It  was  not  until  September  1845,  more 
than  a  year  later,  that  Schumann  showed  signs  of  recovering  his  creativity. 
He  wrote  to  his  friend  and  colleague  Felix  Mendelssohn  that  "drums  and 
trumpets  in  C  have  been  blaring  in  my  head.  I  have  no  idea  what  will  come 
of  it."  It  was  slow  going,  but  what  eventually  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony 
No.  2  in  C  major,  the  composer's  longest  and  most  classical  in  form,  com- 
pleted late  in  1846  and  premiered  that  same  year  to  great  acclaim.  The 
Second  Symphony  is  perhaps  also  Schumann's  most  overtly  autobiographi- 
cal; the  composer  himself  admitted  that  adept  listeners  would  detect  signs 
of  his  "struggle"  and  the  "dark  period"  in  which  it  was  written.  But  it  also  seems  to 
capture  his  hard-won  return  to  health,  following  a  Beethovenian  arc  from  shadow 
to  light,  suffering  to  triumph. 

Digging  deeper,  there  are  specific  allusions  to  the  people  and  artistic  influences  that 
helped  Schumann  emerge  from  his  personal  darkness.  In  the  second  Trio  section 
of  the  scherzo,  Schumann  pays  tribute  to  his  favorite  composer  as  the  first  violins 
slowly  spell  out  the  B-A-C-H  motif  (in  German  notation,  B-flat-A-C-B-natural) ,  a 
musical  signature  that  Bach  embedded  into  much  of  his  own  music  and  that  com- 
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posers  have  been  using  ever  since  to  give  homage.  In  the  finale,  Schumann  shows 
his  gratitude  both  to  Beethoven,  his  towering  symphonic  forebear,  and  the  loving 
Clara  who  was  his  longtime  muse  and  who  helped  nurse  him  back  to  health:  The 
second  theme — which  becomes  the  foundation  for  the  entire  movement  and  its 
exultant  conclusion — is  a  variation  on  a  melody  from  Beethoven's  song  cycle  An  die 
feme  Geliebte  ( To  the  Distant  Beloved)  that  Schumann  had  previously  used  as  a  reference 
to  Clara  in  both  the  Opus  1 7  Fantasie  and  his  own  song  cycle  Frauenliebe  und  -leben. 
Further,  the  fact  that  the  symphony  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  each  of  its  movements,  is 
in  C  points  again  to  Schumann's  wife  (C  for  Clara),  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  impact 
of  Schubert's  then-recently  discovered  "Great"  C  major  symphony,  which  convinced 
Schumann  that  original  expression  in  the  symphonic  genre  was  still  possible  in  the 
post-Beethoven  climate.  Despite  its  dark  undertones,  the  lasting  impression  of  the 
Symphony  No.  2  is  one  of  recaptured  optimism.  "Better  times  will  come  again," 
Schumann  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  as  the  symphony  began  to  take  shape,  "and  to 
look  at  my  wife  and  children  is  joy  enough." 


Paul  Dukas    (1867-1935) 

"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,"  Scherzo  after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe 

Paul  Dukas's  1897  tone  poem  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice — immortalized  as  the  accom- 
paniment to  Mickey  Mouse's  futile  efforts  to  subdue  a  mutinous  army  of  brooms, 
mops,  brushes,  and  soap  buckets  he  foolishly  magicked  to  life  in  Disney's  Fantasia — 
is  based  on  a  1797  poem  of  the  same  name  and  roughly  the  same  plot  (minus 
Mickey)  by  Goethe.  Dukas,  a  Prix  de  Rome  winner,  was  an  influential  critic, 
scholar,  and  teacher,  as  well  as  a  prolific  composer  of  orchestral  pieces, 
piano  music,  and  opera.  The  fact  that  he  is  now  known  almost  exclusively 
for  the  scintillating  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
ruthlessly  self-critical  and  destroyed  many  of  his  largest  and  most  promising 
works.  But  like  many  composers  in  similar  situations,  Dukas  himself  resented 
the  worldwide  popularity  of  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice — achieved  long  before 
Walt  Disney  got  his  hands  on  it — to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  more  ambi- 
tious works. 


*1 


Zoltan  Kodaly  (1882-1967) 
Suite  from  the  opera  "Hary  Janos" 

Hungarian  composer  Zoltan  Kodaly's  Hary  Janos,  premiered  in  its  original  form  in 
1926  (it  would  later  see  multiple  revisions),  is  a  folk  opera,  similar  in  its  combina- 
tion of  sung  and  spoken  texts  to  the  German  tradition  of  Singspiel.  As  Kodaly 

explained  in  the  preface  to  the  score,  it  tells  the  story  of  Hary  Janos,  "a  vet- 
eran soldier  who  day  after  day  sits  at  the  tavern  spinning  yarns  about  his 
heroic  exploits,"  including  his  seduction  of  Napoleon's  wife  and  his  single- 
handed  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  his  armies.  "The  stories  released  by  his 
imagination  are  an  inextricable  mixture  of  realism  and  naivety,  of  comic 
humor  and  pathos.  That  [they]  are  not  true  is  irrelevant,  for  they  are  the 
fruit  of  a  lively  imagination,  seeking  to  create,  for  himself  and  for  others,  a 
beautiful  dream  world."  In  the  six-part  suite,  which  presents  the  juiciest  bits 
of  orchestral  music  from  the  opera,  Kodaly  conjures  that  beautiful  dream 
world  through  his  unique  combination  of  melody  inspired  by  Hungarian 
folk  tunes  (which  he  studied  throughout  his  life),  and  consummate  orches- 
tration. The  first,  third,  and  fifth  movements  are  generally  atmospheric  brushstrokes 
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of  orchestral  color,  whereas  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  movements  are  more  con- 
crete and  episodic  in  nature,  relating  to  specific  events  or  scenes  in  the  opera. 

Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  after  the  old  rogue's  tale, 

set  in  rondo  form  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 

The  folk  anti-hero  Till  Eulenspiegel,  tales  of  whom  date  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  is  the  archetypical  jokester,  instigating  an  endless  series  of 
tricks,  pranks,  and  scuffles,  each  more  slapstick  and  absurd  than  the  last.  Richard 
Strauss — something  of  a  rebel  himself  early  in  his  career — wrote  his  musical 
portrait  Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks  in  1894  and  1895,  in  the  midst  of  a 
roughly  ten-year  period  during  which  the  composer  completed  seven  such 
tone  poems,  raising  the  genre  Liszt  invented  a  few  decades  earlier  to  a  new 
peak.  A  helter-skelter  fifteen-minute  orchestral  romp,  Till  Eulenspiegel  con- 
tains remarkable  evocations  of  the  title  character  (lilting  horns  and  jaunty 
clarinet),  laughter,  galloping  horses,  clergymen  (doleful  violas),  over-serious 
academics  (grouchy  bassoons),  and  sadly  for  the  roguish  protagonist,  Till's 
capture,  execution,  and  funeral  march.  (The  return  of  the  opening  theme 
right  at  the  end  suggests  that  we  haven't  truly  heard  the  last  of  Mr.  Eulen- 
spiegel.) Though  Strauss's  tone  poems  are  widely  popular  now,  the  contem- 
porary reactions  from  the  public,  the  critics,  and  Strauss's  fellow  composers  was 
mixed.  Debussy,  for  example,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Till  Eulenspiegel,  remark- 
ing that  it  was  like  "an  hour  of  music  in  an  asylum You  do  not  know  whether  to 

roar  with  laughter  or  with  pain  and  you  wonder  at  finding  things  in  their  customary 
places." 

JAY  GOODWIN 

Currently  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York-based  annotator  Jay  Goodwin 
was  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Publications  Fellow  in  2009. 


Artists 

Kurt  Masur 

Kurt  Masur  is  well  known  to  orchestras  and  audiences  alike  as  both  a  distinguished 
conductor  and  a  humanist.  In  September  2002  he  became  music  director  of  the 
Orchestre  National  de  France  in  Paris,  then  in  September  2008  assumed  the 
title  of  Honorary  Music  Director  for  Life.  From  2000  to  2007  he  was  principal 
conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic.  From  1991  to  2002  he  was  music  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  following  his  tenure  there  he  was  named 
Music  Director  Emeritus,  becoming  the  first  New  York  Philharmonic  music 
director  to  receive  that  title,  and  only  the  second  (after  the  late  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, who  was  named  Laureate  Conductor)  to  be  given  an  honorary  position. 
In  addition,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  established  the  Kurt  Masur  Fund  for 
the  Orchestra,  endowing  "conductor  debut  week"  at  the  Philharmonic  in  per- 
petuity in  his  honor.  From  1970  until  1996,  Mr.  Masur  served  as  Gewandhaus 
Kapellmeister  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra;  upon  his  retirement  from  that 
post,  the  Gewandhaus  named  him  its  first-ever  Conductor  Laureate.  He  also  holds  the 
lifetime  title  of  Honorary  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Since 
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1989,  when  he  played  a  central  role  in  the  peaceful  demonstrations  that  led  to  the 
German  reunification,  the  impact  of  his  leadership  has  attracted  worldwide  attention. 
His  many  honors  include  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany;  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  for  Music  from  the  National  Arts  Club;  the  titles 
of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  government  (subsequently 
upgraded  to  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  rank  rarely  given  to  foreign  citi- 
zens) and  New  York  City  Cultural  Ambassador  from  the  City  of  New  York;  the  Com- 
mander Cross  of  Merit  of  the  Polish  Republic;  the  Cross  with  Star  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Germany's  Great  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  with  Star  and  Ribbon,  and,  most  recently,  the  Furtwangler  Prize.  In  July  2004 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Beethoven  House  in  Bonn  (the  composer's  birth- 
place). Kurt  Masur  made  his  United  States  debut  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in 
1974  and  led  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  on  its  first  American  tour  that  same  year.  He 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1980  and  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in 
1981.  He  now  returns  to  the  United  States  annually  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony, 
New  York  Philharmonic,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  Europe  he  works  with,  among  others,  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Dresden 
Philharmonic,  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Rome's  Santa  Cecilia 
Orchestra,  the  orchestras  of  Teatro  La  Scala  and  La  Fenice,  and  the  London  Philhar- 
monic. In  July  2007,  at  his  80th  Birthday  Concert  at  the  BBC  Proms  in  London,  he 
conducted  joint  forces  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France.  A  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Academy  of  Music  since  1975,  Kurt 
Masur  is  also  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  his  hometown  of  Brieg.  He  has  made  well  over 
100  recordings  with  numerous  orchestras,  holds  honorary  degrees  from  educational 
institutions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  2008  celebrated  sixty  years  as  a  profes- 
sional conductor.  Visit  kurtmasur.com  for  further  information.  Since  his  BSO  debut 
in  1980,  Kurt  Masur  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  conducts  both  the  BSO  and  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  Orchestra. 


For  a  biography  of  Case  Scaglione,  see  page  36. 

For  a  biography  of  Robert  Treviho,  see  page  19. 

For  a  complete  roster  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows,  see  page  20. 
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Wednesday,  July  20,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
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All-Ravel  Program 

Complete  Solo  Piano  Music,  Program  1 

"Serenade  grotesque"  (c.1893) 
"Menuet  antique"  (1895) 

"Miroirs"  (1904-05) 

Noctuelles 

Oiseaux  tristes 

Une  Barque  sur  1' ocean 

Alborada  del  gracioso 

La  Vallee  des  cloches 

{Intermission} 

Sonatine  (1903-05) 

Modere 

Mouvement  de  menuet 

Anime 

"Gaspard  de  la  nuit"  (1908) 

Ondine 
Le  Gibet 
Scarbo 


Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  performs  both  of  Maurice  Ravel's  piano  concertos — the 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  and  the  Piano  Concerto  for  the  left  hand — as  part  of 
an  all-Ravel  program  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conductor 
Emmanuel  Krivine  on  Sunday,  July  24,  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed. 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohihited. 
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Wednesday,  July  20,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
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All-Ravel  Program 

Complete  Solo  Piano  Music,  Program  1 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THE  PROGRAM  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  CONCERT  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

"Menuet  antique"  (1895) 

"Menuet  sur  le  nom  d'Haydn"  (1909) 

"Miroirs"  (1904-05) 

Noctuelles 

Oiseaux  tristes 

Une  Barque  sur  1' ocean 

La  Vallee  des  cloches 

Alborada  del  gracioso 

{Intermission} 

"Serenade  grotesque"  (c.1893) 

"Ala  maniere  de..."  (1913) 

A  la  maniere  de  Borodine  (Valse) 

A  la  maniere  de  Chabrier  (Paraphrase  sur  un  air 

de  Gounod,  "Faust,"  2e  acte) 

"Prelude"  (1913) 

"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin"  (1914-17) 

Prelude 

Fugue 

Forlane 

Rigaudon 

Menuet 

Toccata 


15    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 
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All-Ravel  Program 

Complete  Solo  Piano  Music,  Program  2 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THE  PROGRAM  ORDER 
FOR  THIS  CONCERT  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

"Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte"  (1899) 
"Jeuxd'eau"  (1901) 

"Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales"  (1911) 

Modere 
Assez  lent 
Modere 
Assez  anime 
Presque  lent 
Vif 

Moins  viz 
Epilogue:  Lent 

{Intermission} 

"Sonatine"  (1903-05) 

Modere 

Mouvement  de  menuet 

Anime 

"Gaspard  de  la  nuit"  (1908) 

Ondine 

Le  Gibet 

Scarbo 
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All-Ravel  Program 

Complete  Solo  Piano  Music,  Program  2 

"Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte"  (1899) 

"Jeuxd'eau"  (1901) 

"Menuet  sur  le  nom  d'Haydn"  (1909) 

"Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales"  (1911) 

Modere 
Assez  lent 
Modere 
Anime 
Presque  lent 
Assez  vif 
Moins  viz 
Epilogue:  Lent 

{Intermission} 

Prelude  (1913) 

"A  la  maniere  de..."  (1913) 

A  la  maniere  de  Borodine  (Valse) 

A  la  maniere  de  Chabrier  (Paraphrase  sur  un  air  de  Gounod, 

"Faust,"  2e  acte) 

"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin"  (1914-17) 

Prelude 

Fugue 

Forlane 

Rigaudon 

Menuet 

Toccata 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937) 

The  Complete  Works  for  Solo  Piano 

Maurice  Ravel  was  born  on  March  7,  1875,  in  the  village  of  Ciboure,  in  the  Basque 
country  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees  in  southwestern  France,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Spanish  border.  His  mother  was  Basque  and  sang  Spanish  folk  songs  to 
him  as  a  baby.  His  father  was  a  Swiss-born  engineer.  Every  family  trip  meant  visits  to 
foundries  and  factories,  and  when  Ravel  traveled  to  America  in  1928,  one  of  the 
sights  he  was  most  eager  to  see  was  the  Ford  plant  in  Detroit.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  fascinated  by  clockwork  and  mechanical  devices  of  every  kind. 

Ravel  was  very  much  the  child  of  his  parents;  his  mother  awakened  and  encouraged 
his  sense  of  fantasy,  and  his  father  gave  him  a  profound  respect  for  craftsmanship. 
His  works  in  every  genre  of  music  are  notable  for  imagination  evolving  freely  over  a 
stable  foundation  of  painstaking  musical  craft;  Ravel's  lifelong  quest  was  for 
perfection,  a  goal  he  called  unattainable,  although  he  got  close  enough, 
often  enough. 

He  began  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  also  studied  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  At  fourteen  he  was  accepted  into  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris. 
There  he  succeeded  as  a  pianist,  and  mastered  such  works  as  Schumann's 
Fantasie,  Chopin's  F  minor  Ballade,  and  concertos  by  Grieg  and  Saint-Saens. 
He  wasn't  a  great  virtuoso,  and  he  needed  to  work  around  the  liability  of 
very  small  hands,  although  the  unusual  and  flexible  configuration  of  his 
thumbs  made  certain  virtuoso  feats  possible  for  him.  He  became  aware  early 

on  that  the  life  of  a  touring  pianist  was  not  what  he  wanted  or  even  what  he  was 

capable  of. 

Such  a  life  was  the  goal,  and  the  achievement,  of  his  best  friend  of  the  period,  the 
Spanish  pianist  Ricardo  Vines.  Vines  was  as  cultured  in  painting  and  literature  as  he 
was  in  music,  and  introduced  Ravel  to  many  composers  and  musical  styles,  as  well 
as  painters,  paintings,  and  books;  like  many  French  artists,  Ravel  fell  under  the  spell 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  both  the  tales  and  the  aesthetics  behind  them  that  Poe  wrote 
about  in  his  essay  "The  Poetic  Principle."  Vines  would  premiere  most  of  Ravel's 
piano  works — and  some  of  Debussy's. 

Paradoxically,  Ravel  did  not  succeed  in  pleasing  his  professors  in  harmony  and  com- 
position; he  was  repeatedly  expelled  from  his  classes,  and  although  he  entered  the 
prestigious  Prix  de  Rome  competition  five  times  in  successive  years,  he  never  won  it. 
Ravel  was  far  more  interested  in  the  racy  music  of  Chabrier  and  in  the  work  and 
congenial  company  of  the  eccentric  Eric  Satie  than  he  was  in  his  formal  studies.  His 
early  music  attracted  significant  attention;  so  by  the  last  time  he  failed  to  win  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  the  press  fanned  up  a  scandal  which  led  to  the  resignations  of  the 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  and  several  prominent  faculty  members.  The  new 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  was  the  composer  Gabriel  Faure,  with  whom  Ravel 
had  been  working  privately. 

Ravel  was  one  of  the  three  most  significant  French  composers  for  the  piano  in  the 
twentieth  century;  the  others  were  Debussy,  who  was  thirteen  years  older,  and  Olivier 
Messiaen,  thirty-three  years  younger.  Ravel  did  not  compose  as  much  music  for  solo 
piano  as  the  other  two — his  reputation  in  this  genre  rests  on  the  distinction  of  his 
four  suites,  a  Sonatine,  a  handful  of  smaller  pieces.  His  solo  music  came  from  a  peri- 
od of  twenty-four  years  between  1893  and  1917,  although  the  piano  remained  with 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life:  his  final  works,  more  than  a  decade  after  the  last  solo 
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pieces,  were  the  two  piano  concertos,  the  Piano  Concerto  in  G  and  the  Concerto 
for  the  Left  Hand,  and  a  song  cycle  for  baritone  and  piano,  Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee. 

In  person,  Ravel  was  small — only  five  feet,  three  inches  tall,  and  weighing  just  over 
100  pounds;  one  of  his  proteges  said  he  looked  like  a  jockey.  He  was  a  dapper  dresser, 
and  his  pastel  shirts  and  velvet  vests  attracted  attention  while  simultaneously  deflect- 
ing it  from  his  personality  and  inner  life,  which  he  masked  in  public.  In  private, 
with  friends,  he  was  witty  and  full  of  jokes  and  games,  and  the  novelist  Colette,  who 
wrote  the  libretto  for  his  enchanting  opera  Les  Enfants  et  les  sortileges,  compared  him 
to  a  squirrel — probably  referring  to  his  playfulness. 

Ravel's  piano  music  reveals  all  the  interests  and  influences  we  hear  in  his  other 
music — composers  and  works  from  the  Baroque,  Classical,  Romantic  and  modern 
periods,  Spanish  and  Russian  music  as  well  as  French  music.  He  assimilated  all  of 
these  influences  and  poured  them  into  traditional  forms  that  he  broke  and  remold- 
ed. Essentially  a  miniaturist,  he  could  make  large  statements  within  small  forms. 
Everything  is  beautifully  written  for  the  piano,  and  some  of  the  music  evokes  sonori- 
ties from  the  instrument  that  no  one  had  imagined  before.  Although  Ravel  brilliantly 
orchestrated  many  of  his  piano  pieces,  in  a  sense  he  had  already  orchestrated  them 
through  his  ear  for  piano  sonorities. 

Although  Ravel  once  wrote  that  "We  should  always  remember  that  sensitivity  and 
emotion  constitute  the  real  content  of  a  work  of  art,"  he  seldom  wrote  overtly  emo- 
tional music;  often  emotion  is  present  by  implication,  or  refracted  by  memory  or 
deflected  by  irony.  Still,  Ravel's  greatest  music  is  unambiguously  clear  about  very 
ambiguous  matters;  the  surface  is  transparent  but  you  can  never  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  music. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  approach  his  piano  music  is  in  the  order  of  composition, 
which  is  basically  how  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  has  programmed  it  for  these  two  recitals, 
with  a  few  exceptions. 

C^\^       "Serenade  grotesque"  (c.1893) 
"Menuet  antique"  (1895) 
"Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte"  (1899) 

The  first  three  short  pieces,  all  premiered  by  Riccardo  Vines,  are  interesting  in  and 
of  themselves  but  also  prefigure  later,  more  important  pieces.  All  three  of  them,  as 
Ravel  freely  admitted,  were  influenced  by  Chabrier,  whose  music  is  notable  for  its 
unpretentious  charm,  harmonic  audacity,  and  a  dimension  of  cheekiness — he  once 
composed  a  set  of  quadrilles  on  themes  from  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Ravel  said 
that  the  opening  bars  of  Chabrier's  opera  Le  Roi  malgre  lui  changed  the  history  of 
harmony  in  France. 

Ravel  composed  his  Serenade  grotesque  [Program  of  July  20]  when  he  was  still  a 
teenager;  it  is  the  second  of  his  surviving  pieces,  and  was  not  published  until  1975. 
It  is  a  three-minute  piece  that  anticipates  one  of  Ravel's  most  famous  works,  Alborada 
del  gracioso  from  the  suite  Miroirs;  this  may  be  why  he  later  decided  against  publish- 
ing it.  The  piano  sounds  like  a  big  guitar  and  the  composer  is  unafraid  of  dissonances 
and  stumbling,  out-of-step  rhythms. 

A  model  for  the  Menuet  antique  [Program  of  July  20]  is  a  piece  by  Chabrier  called 
Menuet  pompeux,  a  piece  Ravel  liked  so  much  that  he  orchestrated  it  for  Diaghilev's 
Ballets  Russes  in  1919.  Ravel  retained  a  fondness  for  his  own  minuet — his  first  pub- 
lished work.  One  of  the  last  tasks  he  undertook  at  the  end  of  his  life  was  orchestrat- 
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ing  it.  The  piece  is  interesting  because  of  the  way  it  simultaneously  obeys  and  breaks 
the  rules.  There  is  elegant  conventional  counterpoint  throughout;  in  one  passage 
Ravel  the  craftsman  superimposes  the  main  theme  of  the  minuet  onto  the  theme  of 
the  Trio.  Of  course  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not  dance  the  minuet,  but  Ravel  does 
supply  an  "antique"  element  in  the  modal  scale  the  piece  is  built  on.  He  also  delights 

in  creating  some  anachronistically  spicy  harmonies,  and  exults  in  exploiting 

textbook  no-no's. 

Ravel's  first  great  hit  was  the  Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte — Pavanefor  a 
deceased  Spanish  princess  [Program  of  July  21],  which  proved  so  popular  as 
a  keyboard  piece  that  Ravel  orchestrated  it  eleven  years  after  he  composed  it 
in  1899.  Though  he  wrote  that  the  music  is  "an  evocation  of  a  pavane  that  a 
little  princess  might,  in  former  times,  have  danced  at  the  Spanish  court,"  he 
later  admitted  that  he  chose  the  title  simply  because  he  liked  the  sound  of  it. 
The  model  here  is  another  piece  by  Chabrier — Idylle — and  Ravel  did  come 
to  think  the  influence  of  Chabrier  was  "glaring,"  and  that  the  work  suffered 
from  poverty  of  form.  The  amount  of  repetition  in  it  may  be  a  factor  in  the  Pavane s 
popularity — the  solemn-sad  melody  does  take  hold  of  the  listener,  and  indeed  it  has 
become  so  pervasive  in  popular  culture  that  even  people  who  wouldn't  recognize 
the  name  of  Ravel  do  recognize  the  tune.  The  composer  warned  performers  not  to 
take  the  piece  too  slowly:  "I  wrote  a  Pavane  for  a  dead  princess,  not  a  dead  Pavane 
for  a  princess!" 


O^       "Jeuxd'eau"  (1901) 
Sonatine  (1903-05) 

Jeux  d'eau  [Program  of  July  21]  was  Ravel's  first  masterpiece  for  piano  and  the  first 
work  for  piano  that  he  produced  in  the  new  century;  he  composed  it  in  1901,  when 
he  was  twenty-six.  It  is  a  rippling  water-piece,  like  Liszt's  Au  bord  dune  source  or  Les 
Jeux  d'eau  a  la  Villa  d'Este,  but  it  is  very  definitely  an  original  piece  that  belongs  to  the 
twentieth  century — the  harmony  and  the  bitonality  are  new,  and  so  are  the  intricate 
and  glistening  cascades  of  figurations.  Ravel  prefaced  the  piece  with  a  quotation  from 
the  poet  Henri  de  Regnier:  "A  river  god  laughs  because  the  water  is  tickling  him." 

One  elegant  facet  of  Jeux  d'eau  is  that  it  is  written  in  a  radically  reimagined  sonata 
form.  Ravel's  next  piece,  the  Sonatine  [Program  of  July  21]  is  more  traditional, 
built  on  an  eighteenth-century  model,  but  with  twentieth-century  harmonies.  It  also 
incorporates  Liszt's  nineteenth-century  ideas  about  thematic  transformation — that 
is,  the  theme  of  the  first  movement  continues  in  the  other  two,  transformed  or  dis- 
guised by  inversion  and  other  techniques;  another  theme  is  accompanied  by  itself, 
moving  at  a  different  tempo.  Despite  all  the  technical  ingenuity,  the  music  remains 
lucid,  transparent,  and  delightful.  This  is  one  of  the  few  solo  piano  pieces  of  his 
own  that  Ravel  felt  confident  enough  to  play  in  public,  although  in  his  later  years 
he  no  longer  felt  up  to  the  demands  of  the  finale  and  simply  omitted  it. 


"Miroirs"  (1904-05) 

Miroirs  [Program  of  July  20]  is  a  five-movement  suite  Ravel  composed  in  1904-05; 
each  movement  is  pictorial  and  dedicated  to  one  of  Ravel's  friends  in  the  Apaches — 
a  private  club  of  young  artists  in  various  disciplines  who  thought  of  themselves  as 
outlaws  and  met  every  Saturday  night  to  discuss  their  own  work  and  argue  about 
issues,  trends,  personalities,  successes,  and  failures.  Their  secret  theme  song  was  the 
opening  of  Borodin's  Second  Symphony. 
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"Noctuelles"  ("Night  Moths")  is  both  rhythmically  and  harmonically  adventurous. 
The  opening  and  closing  sections  scamper  over  the  keyboard  in  complex  rhythms 
and  constantly  changing  meters  to  depict  the  capriciously  darting  flight  of  the 
moths.  The  central  section  brings  us  the  nocturnal  setting  and  atmosphere. 

"Oiseaux  tristes,"  Ravel  wrote,  evokes  "birds  lost  in  the  torpor  of  a  very  somber  for- 
est, during  the  hottest  hours  of  summertime."  This  is  a  piercingly  sad  piece,  the 
exotic  cries  of  the  birds  heard  over  a  gently  undulant  accompaniment.  This  is  per- 
sonal rather  than  purely  pictorial  music,  and  the  birds,  we  feel,  are  not  merely 
complaining  about  the  weather. 

"Une  Barque  sur  1' ocean"  ("A  Boat  on  the  Ocean")  is  another  water  piece;  here 
Ravel  resists  the  temptation  to  whip  up  a  storm  and  instead  depicts  the  majesty  of 
a  calm  sea  with  playfully  flickering  waves. 

"Alborada  del  gracioso"  is  the  most  popular  piece  in  Miroirs,  often  heard  in  recital 
independent  of  the  others  in  the  suite,  and  of  course  in  its  orchestral  version.  The 
title  means  something  like  "The  Morning  Serenade  of  the  Jester."  The  music  is  a  vir- 
tuoso whirlwind  in  a  Spanish  style,  with  bracing  and  implacable  rhythms,  bouncing 
chords,  and  treacherous  repeated  notes  that  recall  both  the  technique  of  the  guitar 
and  the  keyboard  sonatas  of  Scarlatti.  The  central  section  is  the  sensuous  serenade, 
but  even  it  betrays  a  sense  of  irony  and  the  grotesque — the  whole  piece  is  Goya  in 
music. 

The  final  piece  in  the  cycle  is  "La  Vallee  des  cloches,"  which  Ravel  said  was  inspired 
by  the  sound  of  many  bells  from  many  Paris  churches  simultaneously  ringing  at 
noon.  Obviously  he  transposed  them  from  their  noisy  urban  setting  into  a  more 
tranquil  and  Arcadian  landscape. 

"Gaspard  de  la  nuit"  (1908) 

Gaspard  de  la  nuit  [Program  of  July  20]  is  Ravel's  most  challenging  and  important 
piano  work;  the  title  means  something  like  "the  guardian  of  the  treasures  of  the 
night."  Ravel's  source  was  the  imaginative  world  of  a  collection  of  prose  poems  by 
Aloysius  Bertrand  that  was  published  after  Bertrand's  death  in  1842  and  became 
one  of  Ravel's  favorite  books,  one  that  he  read  and  re-read.  The  treasures  of  the 
night  are  dreams,  spells,  enchantments,  visions;  and  Bertrand  revealed  that  the  spe- 
cific guardian  of  these  treasures  was  Satan.- Ravel  prefaced  each  of  the  movements 
with  passages  from  Bertrand  that  are  too  long  to  translate  and  reproduce  here,  and 
he  also  recommended  that  anyone  undertaking  to  play  the  work  should  read  the 
entire  collection.  One  wonders  how  many  pianists  have  complied. 

"Ondine"  is  the  last  and  the  finest  of  Ravel's  water-musics,  a  depiction  of  the  nymph 
Ondine  who  seeks  to  seduce  a  man  who  says  he  loves  a  mortal  woman,  so  Ondine, 
disappointed,  disappears  in  a  final  spray  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"Le  Gibet"  is  Ravel's  response  to  Bertrand's  lines  about  "the  bell  ringing  at  the  city 
wall,  below  the  horizon,  and  the  hanged  man's  corpse  glowing  red  in  the  sunset." 
The  bell  is  represented  by  a  single  B-flat  that  tolls  unchanged  in  tempo  or  timbre 
throughout  the  piece,  no  matter  what  else  is  happening  in  the  music. 

"Scarbo"  is  a  portrait  of  an  evil  dwarf  who  terrifies  sleepers  with  the  grate  of  his  nails 
on  the  windowpane,  his  laughter,  his  unpredictable  lunges  and  violent  twirlings.  Ravel 
admitted  that  he  set  out  to  make  "Scarbo"  even  more  difficult  to  play  than  Balakirev's 
Islamey,  which  at  that  time  stood  as  the  most  challenging  piece  ever  composed  for 
piano.  He  also  told  the  pianist  Vlado  Perlemuter  that  he  wished  to  create  a  carica- 
ture of  romanticism  "and  I  may  have  succeeded  too  well."  Even  today  "Scarbo"  is 
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enough  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  any  sensible  performer,  but  the  piece  is  more 
than  a  mere  exercise  in  transcendental  virtuosity:  played  properly,  it  awakens  irra- 
tional terrors  in  the  listener. 


"Menuet  sur  le  nom  d'Haydn"  (1910) 

In  1910,  Ravel  was  one  of  six  composers  commissioned  to  compose  a  short  tribute 
to  Haydn  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death;  all  of  the  com- 
posers were  asked  to  embed  the  spelling  of  Haydn's  name  in  musical  notes  in  their 
pieces.  Ravel's  response  was  the  Menuet  sur  le  nom  d'Haydn  [Program  of  July  21]. 
Although  the  piece  lasts  only  a  minute  and  a  half,  Ravel's  effort  was  not  casual — he 
used  the  motive  backwards  and  in  inversion,  and  the  score  makes  this  clear  to  the 
performer  (at  one  point  H-A-Y-D-N  is  printed  upside  down!).  The  harmonies  span 
the  centuries  between  Haydn  and  the  torch  song. 


"Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales"  (1911) 

The  aim  of  Ravel's  next  suite,  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  [Program  of  July  21], 
is  to  charm.  The  composer  precedes  the  work  with  a  quotation  from  Henri  de 
Regnier,  as  he  did  in  Jeux  d'eau — "The  delightful  and  always  novel  pleasure  of  a  use- 
less occupation."  Ravel's  model  here  is  Schubert,  who  wrote  noble  and  sentimental 
waltzes  for  his  friends  to  dance  to.  Ravel's  waltzes  are  both  sparkling  and  subtle.  There 
are  eight  of  them,  each  in  a  contrasting  character  and  tempo;  the  last  waltz  especially 
plays  on  the  element  of  nostalgia  that  is  part  of  the  mystique  of  the  form,  and  phrases 
from  all  but  one  of  the  previous  waltzes  float  by  in  a  now-deserted  ballroom. 


SHUFFLE  DIPLOMACY  TWENTY  ELEVEN 


Tanglewood 


Between  Stockbridge  &  Lenox 


STEE1Y  DAN 

JAZZ-ROCK  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  GALAXY 

with  the  MILES  HIGH  BIG  BAHD  and  featuring  THE  EMBASSY  BRATS 


TUES  JULY  26  7PM  SHED 

GROUNDS  OPEN  AT  4PM 
TICKETS  $25~$150 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 


STEELYDAN.COM 


Bankof  America 

The  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation 

is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  and  its  education 

initiatives  for  Massachusetts  students. 
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Prelude  (1913) 

"A  la  maniere  de  Borodine"  (1913) 

"A  la  maniere  de  Chabrier"  (1913) 

Three  final  short  occasional  pieces  composed  in  1913  now  intervene  before  Ravel's 
last  great  suite.  Ravel  composed  the  Prelude  [Program  of  July  21]  as  a  sight-reading 
test  for  the  women's  division  in  the  piano  department  at  the  Conservatoire;  the 

suave  little  piece  features  some  tricky  accidentals  and  clef  changes,  and  ends 

with  a  picturesque  hand-crossing. 

In  the  years  before  World  War  I,  there  was  a  brief  vogue  for  composing 
affectionate  and  sometimes  amusing  parodies  of  other  composers.  Ravel  was 
drawn  into  this  game  and  composed  two  such  pieces — A  la  maniere  de  Borodine 
and  A  la  maniere  de  Chabrier  [Program  of  July  21].  The  Borodin  tribute  is 
a  fast  waltz;  both  the  key — D-flat  major — and  the  harmonies  sound  Slavic, 
but  this  is  Russian  spoken  with  a  French  accent;  the  jumping-off  point  here 
is  the  "Serenade"  from  Borodin's  Petite  Suite.  For  his  tip  of  the  hat  to  his 
beloved  Chabrier,  Ravel  imagined  what  a  Chabrier  transcription  of  a  popular 
aria  from  Gounod's  opera  Faust  might  sound  like.  The  aria  is  Siebel's  eager  little 
song  as  he  delivers  his  little  bouquet  of  flowers  to  Marguerite,  unaware  that  Faust 
and  Mephisto  are  about  to  seduce  her  with  jewels.  Ravel's  arrangement  preserves 
the  key  and  meter  of  Gounod's  music  but  tarts  it  up  with  more  piquant  not  to  say 
smoochy  harmonies,  a  few  keyboard  flourishes,  and  the  close  of  Isolde's  Liebestod  in 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde. 


"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin"  (1914-17) 

Ravel's  final  work  for  solo  piano  is  the  suite  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  [Program  of 
July  21].  He  began  the  work  in  1914  before  World  War  I  broke  out,  but  did  not 
complete  it  until  1917,  when  he  dedicated  each  movement  to  a  friend  or  colleague 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  war.  Ravel  himself  volunteered  as  a  truck  driver  and 
undertook  many  dangerous  missions. 

"Tombeau"  is  the  French  word  for  "tomb,"  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  composers 
began  to  call  their  musical  memorials  to  other  composers  "tombeaux."  Ravel  was  one 
of  the  composers  who  revived  the  genre  in.  the  twentieth  century;  he  made  a  draw- 
ing of  a  funeral  urn  for  the  cover  of  the  printed  music.  Ravel's  tribute  is  not  specifi- 
cally to  his  predecessor  Francois  Couperin  (1668-1723)  but  to  French  Baroque 
music  in  general.  The  textures  are  always  clean  and  clear;  the  line  is  spiked  with 
ornaments;  many  sections  are  repeated.  Couperin  and  his  colleagues  would  have 
recognized  these  things;  they  would  have  been  at  sea  in  Ravel's  harmony  and  in  his 
deft  manipulations  of  form. 

There  are  six  pieces:  a  Prelude;  an  ingeniously  intricate  yet  spare  Fugue  with  a  four- 
pitch,  twelve-note  theme;  three  dances — a  forlane,  a  rigaudon,  and  a  minuet — and  a 
Toccata  so  brilliantly  and  idiomatically  flung  across  the  keyboard  that  Ravel  had  no 
choice  but  to  omit  it  from  the  version  of  the  suite  he  made  for  orchestra. 

Ravel  did  copy  out  an  18th-century  forlane  of  Francois  Couperin's  before  compos- 
ing his  own  wistfully  melancholy  take  on  the  dance,  and  in  his  letters  he  voiced  his 
amusement  at  the  idea  of  pleasing  Pope  Pius  X,  who  was  absurdly  intent  on  per- 
suading the  dancing  faithful  to  sidestep  the  dangerous  erotic  allure  of  the  tango 
and  revive  the  forlane.  "I'm  working  on  something  for  the  Pope,"  Ravel  wrote.  "You 
know  that  this  august  personage  has  just  launched  a  new  dance,  the  forlane.  I  am 
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transcribing  one  by  Couperin. . . .  I  will  see  about  getting  it  danced  at  the  Vatican  by 
Mistinguett  and  Colette  in  drag." 

The  period  before  World  War  I  was  the  time  when  French  musicians  and  audiences 
were  rediscovering  the  riches  of  their  musical  history.  It  was  also  a  precarious  period 
in  which  all  French  cultural  achievements  and  values  were  again  endangered  and 
under  attack,  including  everything  that  Ravel's  own  fastidious  art  embodied  with 
such  precise  and  disciplined  brilliance.  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  represents  Ravel's 
real  defense  of  the  realm. 

RICHARD  DYER 

Richard  Dyer  wrote  about  music  in  The  Boston  Globe  for  thirty-three  years.  Since  leaving 
the  newspaper  he  remains  active  writing,  teaching,  and  lecturing. 


Guest  Artist 


Jean-Yves  Thibaudet 

Pianist  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  continues  to  captivate  audiences  around  the  world;  he  is 
sought  after  by  today's  foremost  orchestras,  festivals,  conductors,  and  collaborative 

musicians.  On  June  18,  2010,  the  Hollywood  Bowl  honored  him  for  his  musical 
achievement  by  inducting  him  into  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Hall  of  Fame.  Following 
performances  last  summer  at  the  Festival  del  Sole,  Aspen,  Saratoga,  and  Tangle- 
wood,  Mr.  Thibaudet  began  his  2010-11  season  in  Switzerland  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted  by  Charles  Dutoit.  His  touring  highlights 
this  season  included  a  tour  of  China  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(September  2010),  as  well  as  a  German  tour  with  the  Rundfunk  Sinfonie- 
orchester  Berlin  (March  2011).  Performances  abroad  included  appearances 
with  the  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  Danish  National  Symphony,  Malaysian  Phil- 
harmonic, Sydney  Symphony,  Melbourne  Symphony,  West  Australian  Symphony, 
the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  du  Luxembourg,  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de 
Strasbourg,  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon,  Orchestre  National  de  France,  Toronto 
Symphony,  Montreal  Symphony,  MDR  Symphony  Orchestra,  RAJ  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  Orchestre  de  Paris.  In  the  United  States  he  appeared  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  New  World  Symphony,  and  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Indianapolis,  Minnesota,  and  Seattle.  A  vivid  recitalist, 
he  undertook  a  two-continent  recital  tour  in  January  and  February  2011  with  per- 
formances in  Berlin,  Frankfurt,  Amsterdam,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  including 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  In  addition,  chamber  music  performances  took  him  to 
Los  Angeles,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  is  an  exclusive  recording  artist  for  Decca,  which  has  released  over 
forty  of  his  albums,  earning  the  Schallplattenpreis,  the  Diapason  d'Or,  Choc  de  la 
Musique,  a  Gramophone  Award,  two  Echo  awards,  and  the  Edison  Prize.  Recent  CDs 
include  "Gershwn,  "featuring  "big  jazz  band"  orchestrations  of  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  Variations 
on  T  Got  Rhythm ',  and  Concerto  in  F  live  with  Marin  Alsop  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony; 
his  Grammy-nominated  recording  of  Saint-Saens's  piano  concertos  2  and  5  with  Charles 
Dutoit  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande;  and  the  album  "Aria — Opera  Without 
Words,"  featuring  transcriptions  (some  of  them  his  own)  of  arias  by  Saint-Saens,  Strauss, 
Gluck,  Korngold,  Bellini,  J.  Strauss  II,  P.  Grainger,  and  Puccini.  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet 
was  the  soloist  on  the  Oscar-  and  Golden  Globe-award-winning  soundtrack  of  Uni- 
versal Pictures'  Atonement  and  the  Oscar-nominated  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Among  his 
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other  recordings  are  "Satie:  The  Complete  Solo  Piano  Music"  and  the  jazz  albums 
"Reflections  on  Duke:  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  plays  the  music  of  Duke  Ellington"  and 
"Conversations  with  Bill  Evans,"  his  tributes  to  two  of  jazz  history's  greats.  Jean-Yves 
Thibaudet  was  born  in  Lyon,  France,  where  he  began  his  piano  studies  at  age  five  and 
made  his  first  public  appearance  at  seven.  At  twelve,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory 
to  study  with  Aldo  Ciccolini  and  Lucette  Descaves,  a  friend  and  collaborator  of  Ravel. 
He  won  the  Premier  Prix  du  Conservatoire  at  fifteen  and,  three  years  later,  the  Young 
Concert  Artists  Auditions  in  New  York  City.  In  2001  the  Republic  of  France  awarded 
him  the  prestigious  Chevalier  dans  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  In  2002  he  was 
awarded  the  Premio  Pegasus  from  the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy  for  his  artistic  achieve- 
ments and  his  long-standing  involvement  with  the  festival.  In  2007  he  was  awarded  the 
Victoire  d'Honneur,  a  lifetime  career  achievement  award  and  the  highest  honor  given 
by  France's  Victoires  de  la  Musique.  Since  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1992,  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  Following  his 
two  programs  of  Ravel's  solo  piano  music  in  Ozawa  Hall  this  week,  he  will  perform 
both  of  Ravel's  piano  concertos  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conductor 
Emmanuel  Krivine  this  coming  Sunday  afternoon,  July  24,  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed. 


Tanglewood 

MONDAY  AUGUST  8 

7PM  SHED  •  TICKETS  $21-$66 


■■■■ 


:he  SAVE  ME  SIN 


TOUi 


888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 


mmm 


SAVE  ME  SAN  FRANCISCO         CRUSH 
AVAILABLE  NOW  m,n'fl,m"" 


"RAINUN&COf 


Bank  of  America 

The  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  ' 

is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  and  its  education 
initiatives  for  Massachusetts  students. 
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The  Mount 

Tours,  Programs,  Exhibits,  Cafe,  &  Bookstore 

Open  Daily    10am-5pm    May  7-October  31    Kids  &  Teens  Free  Admission    Route  7  at  Plunkett  St.,  Lenox 

EdithWharton.org    413-551-5111 


The  sweet  music  of  tradition* 


Hancock  Shaker 

VILLAGE 


Scan  here  to  expand  your 
experience  with  private  tours, 
workshops  and  special  exhibits. 


The  Shakers  danced  and  shook  with  the  passion  of  their 
beliefs,  and  the  world  is  shaking  still.  Come  find  out  what 
inspired  them  and  discover  an  extraordinary  way  of  living. 


Route  20,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
413-443-0188  •  hancockshakervillage.org 


The  Tradition  Continues . 

Combining  natural  beauty  with  a  relaxing, 

unhurried  pace,  historic  Cooperstown's 

Otesaga  Resort  Hotel  offers  families 

first-rate  accommodations,  fine  dining  and 

an  array  of  sports  and  recreational  activities. 

For  reservations  please  call 

(800)  348-6222  or  email 

Reservationl@Otesaga.com. 

Over  100  Years  of  Qracious  Hospitality® 

The  Otesaga  Resort  Hotel, 

60  Lake  Street,  Cooperstown,  NY 

Otesaga.com- 


Gqoper,stown 

America's  Most  Pibfect  Villace" 
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WAS  LOOKING  FOR  A  SCHOOL  WITH 


THERE'S  THAT  SENSE  OF  SO 

MUCH  LEARNING  HAPPENING 
AT  SAINT  ROSE 


SEW 


RIN  WILHELMI  . 

Anchorage.  Alaska . 


IT  RE^LLV  WAS  TH_  KIND  OF  PROGR 
CATERED  TO  M  MUSIC  WEEDS 
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T  CAllllh  TUC-  With  68  degree  programs,  Saint  Rose  will  provide 

L  iUulM.l/  I  ml  yoU  Wjth  an  education  that  is  both  innovative  and 

PCPCCfT  PI  Aft  relevant— providing  you  with<itoS  skills  and  experience 

itlMtLl  iL/il/t  you  need  for  life  after  college.  \\£ 
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WWW.STROSE.EDU 
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Artistically  Arranged 


^PORCHES 
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at  MASS  MoCA 

Recommended  by  National  Geographic  Traveler, 
Boston  Magazine,  &  the  Boston  Globe 

Packages  &  last-minute  specials 
Rate  includes  breakfast 

Just  Off  the  Mohawk  Trail 

North  Adams,  MA— the  Berkshires 

413  664  0400    porches.com 


•    •    • 
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R&R  IN  PERFECT  MEASURE 

TRENDSETTING  TRADITION 


Entertainment  Nightly  in  the  Lions  Den  Pub 

IheRedLmInn 


DISTINCTIVE  LODGING  •  ARTFUL  CUISINE  •  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 

30  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  |  (413)298-5545   |  RedLionInn.com 


WE  PRACTICE  WITH  THE  BSO. 

Legally  speaking,  we  top  the  charts  in  providing  expert 
legal  services  to  leading  businesses  and  institutions, 
including  the  BSO.  Whatever  legal  needs  arise,  top 
representation  is  just  a  call  away. 


COHEN        KINNE       VALICENTI        COOK     LLP   Attorneys 
Pittsfield,  MA  I  413.443.9399   I  Great  Barrington,  MA  I  413.528.9399       cohenkinne.com 


Come  7-fome  to  the  Sweet  fj fe ... 


spirited.. .  stimulatina ...  fun 


\  ?  - 


WEETWO 

'  of  Williamstoum 

Retirement  Living  Community 


llhamstown,  MA  01267 
(413)  458-8371  •  www.svveetwoodliving.com 


July  at  Tanglewood 


Friday,  July  1,  8:30pm 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
JAMES  TAYLOR,  soloist 

Saturday,  July  2,  5:45pm 

A  PRAIRIE  HOME  COMPANION  AT 

TANGLEWOOD 

with  GARRISON  KEILLOR 

Live  broadcast  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Shed 

Sunday,  July  3,  7pm 
Monday,  July  4,  7pm 

THE  ESSENTIAL  JAMES  TAYLOR 

James  Taylor  in  a  return  to  Tanglewood  with 

his  extraordinary  band  of  musicians 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— MIGUEL  HARTH- 
BEDOYA  and  TMC  CONDUCTING 
FELLOWS,  conductors 
NOLAN  PEARSON,  piano 

BARBER  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra 
COPLAND  Billy  the  Kid  Suite 
BERNSTEIN,  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of 
Anxiety 

Thursday,  July  7,  8pm 

MARK  O'CONNOR  STRING  QUARTET 
An  evening  of  music  by  Mark  O'Connor 

Friday,  July  8,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
Music  of  Ravel  and  Schubert 

Friday,  July  8,  8:30pm 
Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood 

BSO— CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
ANGELA  MEADE,  KRISTINE  JEPSON, 
ROBERTO  DE  BIASIO,  and  JAMES  MORRIS, 
vocal  soloists 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BELLINI  Excerpts  from  Act  1  of  Norma 
ROSSINI  Overture  to  William  Tell 
VERDI  Trio  from  Act  3  of  /  lombardi 
RESPIGHI  Pines  of  Rome 

Saturday,  July  9,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  10 


Saturday,  July  9,  8:30pm 
BSO— CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
RUSSELL  THOMAS,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Requiem 

Sunday,  July  10,  2:30pm 

BSO— MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA,  conductor 

JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

HIGDON  Loco 

BRUCH  Scottish  Fantasy,  for  violin  and  orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 

Sunday,  July  10,  8pm,  Theatre 
An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Song 

TMC  VOCAL,  CONDUCTING,  and 

INSTRUMENTAL  FELLOWS 

MARK  MORRIS,  stage  director 

Trois  Operas-minutes  by  Milhaud,  plus  music  of 

Monteverdi,  Handel,  and  Carissimi 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— STEFAN  ASBURYand 

TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAVINSKY  Danses  concertantes 
PROKOFIEV  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphonic  Dances 

Tuesday,  July  12,  8pm 

EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 

Music  of  Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Schubert 

Thursday,  July  14,  8pm 

NIKOLAJ  ZNAIDER,  violin 

SALEEM  ABBOUD  ASHKAR,  piano 

Music  of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Franck 

Friday,  July  15.  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
LUCYSHELTON,  voice 
Music  of  Handel/Halvorsen,  Rossini, 
Villa-Lobos,  and  Deak 

Friday,  July  15,  8:30pm 

BSO— KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 
SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  1,  Spring 

Saturday,  July  16,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Saturday,  July  16 
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DR.   KAREN   LAVOIE 

Professor,  Music  Department 
Red  Sox  Fan 
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We  are  explorers  and  scholars,  builders  and  innovators,  artists  and  athletes, 
dream  seekers  and  care  takers.  We  are  a  community  of  possibilities  —  onsite, 
online  and  in  touch,  what  makes  us  diverse  brings  us  together. 


WeAreWestfield.com 


Westfield 

STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Founded  1838 


Saturday,  July  16,  8:30pm 

BSO— JOHN  STORGAARDS,  conductor 

NIKOLAJ  ZNAIDER,  violin 

ALL-SIBELIUS  PROGRAM 

Finlandia 
Valse  triste 
Violin  Concerto 
Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  July  17,  2:30pm 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART,  conductor 

KELLI  O'HARA  and  JASON  DANIELEY, 

vocalists 

Pops  orchestral  favorites  and  a  tribute  to  the 

great  Cole  Porter  with  acclaimed  Broadway 

stars  Kelli  O'Hara  and  Jason  Danieley 

Wednesday,  July  20,  8pm 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
Ravel's  complete  works  for  solo  piano, 
Program  1 

Thursday,  July  21,  8pm 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
Ravel's  complete  works  for  solo  piano, 
Program  2 

Friday,  July  22,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  Dvorak  and  Mendelssohn 

Friday,  July  22,  8:30pm 

BSO— PABLO  HERAS-CASADO,  conductor 
SUSAN  GRAHAM,  mezzo-soprano 

GLUCK  "Grands  dieux!  soyez  nous  secourables" 
(Act  1)  and  "O  malheureuse  Iphigenie" 
(Act  2)  from  Iphigenie  en  Tauride 

RAMEAU  Suite  from  Pygmalion 

HANDEL  "Sta  nell'Ircana"  from  Act  3  of 

Alcina 

HANDEL  "Scherza  infida"  from  Act  2  of 

Ariodante 

J.S.  BACH  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  23,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  24 

Saturday,  July  23,  8:30pm 

BSO— JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN,  conductor 
ARABELLA  STEINBACHER,  violin 

STUCKY  Rhapsodies 
BRAHMS  Violin  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7 


Sunday,  July  24,  2:30pm 

BSO— EMMANUEL  KRTvTNE,  conductor 
JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 

ALL-RAVEL  PROGRAM 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 

Bolero 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— JAAP  VAN  SWEDEN 
and  TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS, 

conductors 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

DEBUSSY  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from 

Nocturnes 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Tuesday,  July  26,  7pm 
STEELY  DAN 

Friday,  July  29,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

THE  BOSTON  CELLO  QUARTET 

Music  of  Part,  Bach,  Dvorak,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 

Mussorgsky,  Debussy,  Hoshii,  Sciortino,  and 

Dejardin 

Friday,  July  29,  8:30pm 

BSO— HANS  GRAF,  conductor 
LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  July  30,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  31 

Saturday,  July  30,  8:30pm 

BSO— CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH, 

conductor 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,  July  31,  2:30pm 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial 

Concert 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 
ALISA  WEILERSTEIN,  cello 

HAYDN  Cello  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.or 


^->    2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Schedule 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  events  take  place  in  the  Florence  Gould  Auditorium  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall.  Other  venues  are  the  Shed,  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  Theatre. 

*  indicates  that  tickets  are  available  through  the  Tanglewood  box  office  or  SymphonyCharge. 
J)  indicates  that  admission  is  free,  but  restricted  to  that  evening's  concert  ticket  holders. 


Tuesday,  June  28,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
String  Quartet  Marathon:  Music  of  HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN,  BRAHMS,  BARTOK,  DVORAK, 
SHOSTAKOVICH,  and  others.  One  ticket 
provides  admission  to  all  four  performances. 

Tuesday,  June  28,  8pm  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm  * 
MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWS 
Choreography  by  Mark  Morris  to  music  of 
STRAVINSKY  and  BACH 

Sunday,  July  3,  10am 

Chamber  Music — Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 

TMC  Conducting  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  5,  2:30pm 

Opening  Exercises 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  5,  6pm  J) 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm  * 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  and  TMC 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

BARBER  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra 

COPLAND  Billy  the  Kid  Suite 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of 

Anxiety 

Wednesday,  July  6,  8pm 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  9,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert  (TMC  Faculty) 


Sunday,  July  10,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  10,  8pm  (Theatre) 

An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Song 

TMC  VOCAL,  INSTRUMENTAL,  and 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 

MARK  MORRIS,  stage  director 

Milhaud's  Trois  Operas-minutes,  plus  music 

of  Monteverdi,  Handel,  and  Carissimi 

Monday,  July  11,  6pm  j> 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCTING 

FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAVINSKY  Danses  concertantes 
PROKOFIEV  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphonic  Dances 

Wednesday,  July  13,  8pm 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  16,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  17,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  17,  8pm  * 

The  Daniel  Freed  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 

Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— KURT  MASUR  and 

TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAUSS  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks 

KODALY  Hdryjdnos  Suite 

DUKAS  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 


For  TMC  concerts  other  than  TMC  Orchestra  concerts,  tickets  are  available  one  hour  prior 
to  concert  start-time  at  the  Ozawa  Hall  box  office  only.  Tickets  are  $11.  Please  note  that  avail- 
ability of  seats  inside  Ozawa  Hall  is  limited  and  concerts  may  sell  out. 

Order  your  tickets  in  advance  for  TMC  Orchestra  concerts  (July  5,  July  11,  July  17,  July  25, 
August  14)  and  FCM  events  (August  3-7)  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  1-888-266-1200  or 
(617)  266-1200. 

FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD  at  the  $75  level  receive  one  free  admission,  and  Friends  at 
the  $150  level  or  higher  receive  two  free  admissions,  to  all  TMC  Fellow  recital,  chamber,  and 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  performances  (excluding  Mark  Morris,  the  Fromm  Concert, 
and  TMC  Orchestra  concerts).  Friends  should  present  their  membership  cards  at  the 
Bernstein  Gate  one  hour  before  concert  time. 

Additional  and  non-member  tickets  (excluding  TMC  Orcherstra  concerts)  can  be  purchased 
one  hour  prior  to  each  recital,  chamber  music,  or  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  concert 
for  $11. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  BECOMING  A  FRIEND  OF  TANGLEWOOD,  please  call 

(617)  638-9267. 


Tuesday,  July  19,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  23,  6pm  J) 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  24,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  24,  8pm 
Vocal  Chamber  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  6pm  J> 
Vocal  Prelude  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— JAAP  VAN  SWEDEN  and 
TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 
BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 
DEBUSSY  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from  Nocturnes 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  30,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  31,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Tuesday,  August  2  * 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2:30pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

5pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

8pm:  TMC  Brass  Fanfares  (Shed) 

8:30pm:  Gala  concert  (Shed) 

TMC  ORCHESTRA,  BSO,  and  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  CHRISTOPH  ESCHEN- 

BACH,  RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 

To  include  music  of  Wagner,  Vaughan 

Williams,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Saturday,  August  6,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Thursday,  August  11,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  August  13,  11am 

Works  by  TMC  Composition  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  13,  6pm  J) 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  10am 
Vocal  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm  (Shed)  * 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE 

BURGOS,  conductor 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Ndnie  and  Schicksalslied,  for  chorus  and 

orchestra 

Alto  Rhapsody,  for  mezzo-soprano,  male 

chorus,  and  orchestra 

Symphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  August  3 — Sunday,  August  7 
2011  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC 
Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  Director 

The  201 1  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is 
made  possible  by  grants  from  the  Aaron  Copland 
Fund  for  Music,  theFromm  Music  Foundation, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Ernst 
von  Siemens  Music  Foundation,  the  Helen  F 
Whitaker  Fund,  and  by  the  generous  support 
of  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 

Wednesday,  August  3,  8pm 
Charles  Wuorinen,  conductor 
Ken  Schmoll,  director 
WUORINEN  Never  Again  the  Same;  It 
Happens  Like  This  (world  premiere; 
TMC  commission) 

Thursday,  August  4,  8pm 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

ENSEMBLE  SIGNAL,  guest  ensemble 

BRAD  LUBMAN,  conductor 

CHRISTOPHER  OTTO,  violin 

FRED  SHERRY,  cello 

Music  of  HO  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission),  PICKER,  ECKARDT, 

FERNEYHOUGH,  BABBITT,  CHOWN- 

ING,  and  ZORN  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission) 

Friday,  August  5,  2:30pm 

ERROLLYN  WALLEN,  piano 

Music  of  HO,  BEGLARIAN,  HYLA,  FES- 

TINGER,  WALLEN,  and  PETERSON 

Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm  (Theatre) 

GEORGE  FLYNN,  piano 

AVI  AVITAL,  mandolin 

Music  of  HO,  FLYNN,  KONDO,  and 

KEREN 

Sunday,  August  7,  10am 
DAVID  FULMER,  violin 
LOUIS  KARCHIN,  conductor 
Music  of  HO,  BABBITT,  FULMER, 
DAWE,  and  KARCHIN 

Sunday,  August  7,  6pm  j> 

(Prelude  Concert) 

URSULA  OPPENS,  piano 

Music  of  ECKARDT,  BABBITT,  RANDS, 

KONDO,  and  PICKER 

Sunday,  August  7,  8pm 
The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert 
TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCT- 
ING FELLOWS,  conductors 
Music  of  LARA,  KONDO,  NORMAN, 
FELDER,  and  ROUSE 


^^  ^^Tuihan  Liu 

Fine  Art  Galleries  ~  Performances 


The  Bennington 

Vermont  802-442-7158  benningtoncenterforthearts.org 


Bravo 
Tanglewood! 

Thank  you  for  inspiring  young  performing 
artists  from  Berkshire  County  and  beyond. 

Berkshire  School 

SHEFFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS 


413.229.851 1   www.berkshireschool.org 


4  Enchanted  Evenings, 
200  Voices  in  Song. 


July  16  7:30pm 

Carol  Barnett-77?f  World  Beloved: 

A  Bluegrass  Mass 
Leonard  Bemstein-Chichester  Psalms 
Adolphus  Haiktork-Break  Forth 

July  23   7:30pm 

Mendelssohn-Hz/tf/; 

July  30   7:30pm 

Elgar-77^  Music  Makers 
Vaughan  Williams-Magnificat 
Brahms-Alto  Rhapsody 

August  6   7:30pm 

Monteverdi-  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 
(Monteverdi  Vespers) 


Box  Office:  413.229.1999  Tickets:  $15 -$45 
PREPs:  Free  pre-concert  talks  at  6:15pm 


245  North  Undermountain  Road 
Sheffield,  MA  01257  www.choralfest.org 
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Beethoven  is  alive  and  well  and  performing 
his  cabaret  act  this  summer.  Join  us  nightly  for 

an  irreverant  take  on  his  life  and  times. 

Tickets  at  www.ludwiglive.com  or  the  Seven  Hills  Inn 

40  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox  413-637-0060 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  (BUTI) 


(photo:  Michael  J.  Lutch) 


In  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  invited 
the  Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts  to  create  a  summer  training  program  for  high 
school  musicians  as  a  counterpart  to  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Envisioned 
as  an  educational  outreach  initiative  for  the  University,  this  new  program  would  provide 
young  advanced  musicians  with  unprecedented  opportunity  for  access  to  the  Tanglewood 

Festival.  Since  then,  the  students  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  have  participat- 
ed in  the  unique  environment  of  Tanglewood, 
sharing  rehearsal  and  performance  spaces; 
attending  a  selection  of  BSO  master  classes, 
rehearsals,  and  activities;  and  enjoying  unlimited 
access  to  all  performances  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

Now  in  its  46th  season,  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  continues  to  offer  aspiring 
young  artists  an  unparalleled,  inspiring,  and 
transforming  musical  experience.  Its  interaction 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  makes  BUTI  unique 
among  summer  music  programs  for  high  school  musicians.  BUTI  alumni  are  prominent 
in  the  world  of  music  as  performers,  composers,  conductors,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors. The  Institute  includes  Young  Artists  Programs  for  students  age  fourteen  to  nineteen 
(Instrumental,  Vocal,  Piano,  Harp,  and  Composition)  as  well  as  Institute  Workshops  (Clari- 
net, Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Saxophone,  Trumpet,  Horn,  Trombone,  Tuba/Euphonium, 
Percussion,  Double  Bass,  and  String  Quartet).  Many  of  the  Institute's  students  receive 
financial  assistance  from  funds  contributed  by  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations 
to  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Scholarship  Fund.  If  you  would  like  further 
information  about  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  please  stop  by  our  office 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  or  call  (413)  637-1430 
or  (617)  353-3386. 


2011  BUTI  Concert  Schedule 

(All  events  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted) 

ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  July  16,  2:30pm,  Paul  Haas  conducts  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No.  6  (Pathetique)  and  works  of  Shostakovich  and  Revueltas.  Saturday,  July  30, 
2:30pm,  Mei-Ann  Chen  conducts  Rachmaninoff  s  Symphonic  Dances  and  Franck's  Symphony 
in  D  minor.  Saturday,  August  13,  2:30pm,  David  Hoose  conducts  Elgar's  Enigma  Varia- 
tions and  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  featuring  Steven  Ansell,  BSO  principal  viola. 

WIND  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAMS:  Friday,  July  15,  8pm,  David  Martins  conducts  Jager, 
Wilby,  Maslanka,  and  Epstein,  featuring  soloist  Robert  Sheena,  BSO  English  horn,  and  a 
premiere  by  TMC  Fellow  Ruby  Fulton.  Friday,  July  30,  8pm,  H.  Robert  Reynolds  con- 
ducts W.  Schuman,  Mackey,  Bernstein,  Rudin,  Gould,  and  Bennett,  featuring  the  Vento 
Chiaro  Wind  Quintet. 

VOCAL  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm,  Ann  Howard  Jones  conducts  Brahms, 
Rheinberger,  Paulus,  Pinkham,  Corigliano,  Ligeti,  Willan,  and  Wilberg. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  PROGRAMS,  all  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  6pm:  Monday,  July  18; 
Tuesday,  July  19;  Wednesday,  July  20;  Tuesday,  August  9;  Wednesday,  August  10;  Thursday, 
August  11. 


Tickets  available  one  hour  before  concert  time.  Admission  is  $11  for  orchestra  concerts, 
free  to  all  other  BUTI  concerts.  For  more  information,  call  (413)  637-1431. 


Saturday  MAY  28  at  6pm 
AMERIGO  TRIO  with  ALON  GOLDSTEIN  piano 

Saturday  JUNE  11  at  8pm 
ANDRES  DIAZ  cello  WENDY  CHEN  piano 

Saturday  JULY  2  at  8pm 
CHRISTINE  BREWER  soprano  CRAIG  RUTENBERG  piano 

Saturday  JULY  23  at  8pm 
VASSILY  PRIMAKOV  piano 

Saturday  AUGUST  13  at  8pm 
ILYA  POLETAEV  piano 

Saturday  SEPTEMBER  3  at  8pm 
ARABELLA  ENSEMBLE  with  CHRISTIAN  STEINER  piano 

Saturday  SEPTEMBER  17  at  6pm 

HARLEM  STRING  QUARTET  with 

DANE  JOHANSEN  cello  MISH A  DICHTER  piano 


FINE  ARTS  BOARDING 

Creative  Writing 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dance 

Grades  9-12 

Motion  Picture  Arts 

Music 

SUMMER  ARTS  CAMP 
Grades  3-12 

Theatre 
Visual  Arts 

nances  arc  held  on  the  grounds  of  Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Villa 

Harrow  School  New  Lebanon,  NY. 

Information  888  820  1696  or  www,tannerypondconcerls.org 


www.interlochen.org 


Lenox 

Fitness 
Center 

(413)637-9893 

90  Pittsf  ield  Road 
Lenox,  MA 

www.lenoxfitnesscenter.com 

and  Spa 

•  aerobics 

•  step 

•  yoga 

•  Spinning® 

•  pilates 

•  outdoor  progran 

•  strength  equipme 

•  personal  training 

•  free  weights 

•  tanning 

•  fitness  apparel 

•  spa  services 

•  juice  bar 

•  kickboxing  & 
kid's  classes 

is      /   j^Am 
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A  PROMISE  OF  CARING.    A  TRADITION  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

These  hands...  had  a  great 
day  out,  with  lunch  and 
laughter  among  friends. 


These  hands... 
love  life  at 
Ruth's  House. 


Ruth's  House  is  a  beautiful 

homelike  residence  for  seniors 

who  are  seeking  to  remain 

independent,  but  may  need 

Issistance  with  daily  activities. 

ain  in  charge  of  your 

hedules  but  enjoy  the 

e-of-mind  knowing  our 

highly  trained  team  is 

available,  24-hours  a  day, 

seven  days  a  week,  to 

provide  care  and  assistance. 

For  mqw  information,  a  tour, 

-•rnalk  about  your  specific 

needs,  call  (413)  567-6212. 


Ruths  House 

ted  Living  Ro  i 
A  program  of  Jewish  Geriatric  Services,  Inc. 


780  Converse  Street 
Longmeadow,  MA  01 1 06 
www.jewishgeriatric.org 


5^    Tanglewood  Business  Partners 


The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $650  and  higher 
during  the  2010-11  fiscal  year.  An  eighth  note  J>  denotes  support  of  $l,250-$2,999,  and  those 
names  that  are  capitalized  denotes  support  of  $3000  or  more.  For  information  on  how  to  become  a 
Tanglewood  Business  Partner,  please  contact  Susan  Beaudry,  Manager  of  the  Tanglewood  Business 
Partners  at  (413)  637-5174  or  sbeaudry@bso.org. 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  Committee 

Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

^Warren  H.  Hagler  Associates   •   Michael  G.  Kurcias,  CPA  •   Stephen  S.  Rurcias,  CPA  • 

Alan  S.  Levine,  CPA  •  J*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Sheer  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Schneider 

Advertising/PR/Market  Research/Professional  Business  Services/Consulting 

Ed  Bride  Associates   •  ^  The  Cohen  Group   •   Robert  Gal  Consulting   •  J*  General  Systems  Company,  Inc.   • 
$  Mr.  Lawrence  Hurwit  •  Interim  Healthcare  Manager  Search,  Nielsen  Healthcare  Group,  Inc.   • 
Pennington  Management,  LLC  •  ^Pilson  Communications,  Inc.   •  *  R.L.  Associates 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Elise  Abrams  Antiques   •   DeVries  Fine  Art  International   •  «P  Hoadley  Gallery  • 
Paul  Rleinwald  Art  &  Antiques,  Inc.   •  R.W.  Wise,  Goldsmiths,  Inc. 

Architects/Designers 

Jessie  Cooney  Design   •   J>  edm  -  architecture  .  engineering  .  management   • 

Hill-Engineers,  Architects,  Planners,  Inc.   •  Jessie  Cooney  Design   •   Barbara  Rood  Interiors  IIDA 

Automotive 

J*  Biener  Audi 

Banking 

Adams  Co-Operative  Bank  •   BERKSHIRE  BANK  •   Greylock  Federal  Credit  Union   •   Lee  Bank  • 
LEGACY  BANKS   •   Lenox  National  Bank   •  J>  The  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank   • 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank  •  TD  BANK 

Beverage/Food  Sales/Consumer  Goods 

BERKSHIRE  CO-OP  MARKET  •  J>  Biscotti  Babies  &  Edible  Adventures   •  J>  Crescent  Creamery,  Inc.   • 
GOSHEN  WINE  &  SPIRITS,  INC.   •   Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace   •   High  Lawn  Farm   • 
KOPPERS  CHOCOLATE   •  J>  Price  Chopper's  Golub  Foundation 

Contracting/Building  Supply 

Alarms  of  Berkshire  County  •  J1  RJ.  Aloisi  Electrical  Contracting,  Inc.   •  BERKSHIRE  LANDMARK  BUILDERS 

Lou  Boxer  Builder,  LLC   •   Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.   •   DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY  • 

Great  River  Construction  Co.   •   DAVID  J.  TIERNEY,  JR.,  INC.   •   PETER  D.  WHITEHEAD  BUILDER,  LLC 

Education 

Belvoir  Terrace  -  Visual  &  Performing  Arts  Center  •   Berkshire  Country  Day  School   • 
CAREERS  THROUGH  CULINARY  ARTS  PROGRAM   •   Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal  Arts   • 
-''Thinking  in  Music,  Inc. 

Energy/Utilities/Heating  &  Cooling 

ESCO  Energy  Services  Company  •   Ray  Murray,  Inc.   •  VIKING  FUEL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Engineering 

J  Foresight  Land  Services 

Environmental  Services 

MAXYMILLIAN  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.   •  Nowick  Environmental  Associates 

Financial  Services 

ABBOTT  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT,  LLC   •  THE  BERKSHIRE  CAPITAL  INVESTORS   • 
BERKSHIRE  MONEY  MANAGEMENT,  INC.   •  ^Berkshire  Wealth  Adrisors  of  Raymond  James   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber   •   J1  Kaplan  Associates  L.P.    •   J1  True  North  Financial  Services 

High  Technologies/Electronics 

General  Dynamics  AIS   •   1>  New  Yorker  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 

Insurance 

-A  Bader  Insurance  Company,  Inc.    •   BERKSHIRE  INSURANCE  GROUP   • 
GENATT  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  A  KINLOCH  COMPANY  •   Keator  Group,LLC   • 
-^L.V  Toole  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.    •   ^True  North  Insurance,  Inc. 


MODERNISM. 
INSIDE  AND  OUT. 

FROM  ANCIENT  TO  ABSTRACT 

FOOTAGE  OF  GEORGE'S  1 934  TRAVEL  FILML 


FRELINGHUYSEN  MORRIS 
HOUSE  &  STUDIO 

92  Hawthorne  Street     Lenox     413  637  0166    Thursday-Sunday    Tours 

from  Tanglewood:  0.2  mi  south  on  Rte.  183,  left  on  Hawthorne  Road,  left  on 
Hawthorne  Street,  entrance  is  0.3  miles  on  left  frelinghuysen.org 


South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

93rd  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Concerts  Sundays  at  3  P.M. 

September  4 
Menahem  Pressler  &  Friends 

September  1 1 
Orion  String  Quartet 

September  18 
Juilliard  String  Quartet 

September  25 

Wu  Han,  David  Finckel, 

Philip  Setzer 

October  2 
Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 
South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01 202  Phone  41 3  442-21 06 
www.SouthMountainConcerts.com 


What  are  you  doing 
Friday  nights 
this  fall? 


c- : 


invites 


you  to  the 

PBS  Arts 
Fall  Festival 

Nine  new  adventurous 
arts  programs 

Starting  October  14th 
Friday  nights  at  9 


Q,n/"fB^ 


O 


^  check  wgby.org 
for  details 


Legal 

J1  Braverman  &  Associates,  P.C.   •   Cianflone  8c  Cianflone,  P.C.   •  Jay  M.  Cohen,  P.A.   • 

COHEN  KINNE  VALICENTI  8c  COOK  LLP   •   Michael  J.  Considine,  Attorney  at  Law  • 

Deely  &  Deely  Attorneys   •   Grinnell  Smith,  LLP   •   Heller  8c  Robbins   •   Hochfelder  8c  Associates,  P.C.   • 

Jonas  &  Welsch,  P.C.   •   Law  Offices  of  David  L.  8c  Juliet  P.  Kalib   •  -A  Attorney  Linda  Leffert  • 

Norman  Mednick,  Esq.    •   J>  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq.    •   Bernard  Turiel,  Esq. 

Lodging 

/ 1804  Walker  House   •  A  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  the  Berkshires   •  ^Applegate  Inn   •  APPLE  TREE  INN   • 

'S  Berkshire  Comfort  Inn  8c  Suites   •  «P  Berkshire  Cooking  Getaway  •  J  Berkshire  Hampton  Inn  8c  Suites  • 

J1  Birchwood  Inn   •   BLANTYRE   •  J>  Brook  Farm  Inn   •  J>  Chesapeake  Inn  of  Lenox   • 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB   •  J>  Days  Inn  Downtown  Great  Barrington   • 

^Devonfield  Country  Inn   •   Eastover  Hotel  &  Resort  •   ELM  COURT  ESTATE   • 

^An  English  Hideaway  Inn   •  «^  Federal  House  Inn   •  '"The  Garden  Gables  Inn   • 

$  Gateways  Inn  8c  La  Terrazza  Restaurant  •  $  Inn  at  Green  River  •  J>  Historic  Merrell  Inn   • 

Jonathan  Foote  1778  House  B&B   •   KEMBLE  INN   •   LENOX  ATHENAEUM  AT  THE  WINTHROP  ESTATE   • 

THE  PORCHES  INN  AT  MASSMOCA  •  THE  RED  LION  INN   • 

'SThe  Inn  at  Richmond  and  The  Berkshire  Equestrian  Center   •  J  The  Rookwood  Inn   •  •*'  Seven  Hills  Inn   • 

^ThelnnatStockbridge   •  TOM  &  SUKI  WERMAN   •  The  Weathervane  Inn   • 

THE  WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  &  RESTAURANT 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

J>  Barry  L.Beyer  •  /  Onyx  Specialty  Papers,  Inc.   •   SHEFFIELD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Photography 

Lifestyle  Photography  •  J1  Light  Room  Event  Photography 

Publishing/Printing 

QUAUTYPRTNTING  COMPANY,  INC.  •  SOL  SCHWARTZ  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.  •  THE  STUDLEY  PRESS,  INC. 

Real  Estate 

^Barnbrook  Realty  •   BARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES  REALTY  TRUST   .  J>  Benchmark  Real  Estate   • 

J*  Berkshire  Property  Agents   •  J1  Brause  Realty  •  *h  Cohen  8c  White  Associates   •   FJ  Forster  Real  Estate   • 

*  Barbara  K.  Greenfeld   •   Barb  Hassan  Realty,  Inc.   •   Hill  Realty,  LLC   • 

THE  PATTEN  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  •  Real  Estate  Equities  Group  LLC   •   Roberts  &  Associates  Realty,  Inc   • 
Stone  House  Properties,  LLC   •   Michael  Sucoff  Real  Estate   •  J  Lance  Vermeulen  Real  Estate 

Restaurants 

^■Alta  Restaurant  8c  Wine  Bar  •  ^Baba  Louie's  Wood  Fired  Organic  Sourdough  Pizza  •  J*  Cafe  Lucia  • 
Cakewalk  Bakery  Cafe   •   Chez  Nous  Bistro   •   Cork  'N  Hearth   •   Firefly  •  *  Jonathan's  Bistro   • 
-s  Mazzeo's  Ristorante   •  J*  Prime  Italian  Steak  House  &  Bar 

Retail 

AMERICAN  TERRY  CO.   •  Arcadian  Shop  •  Bare  Necessities  •  Ben's  •  ^  Carr  Hardware  and  Supply  Co.,  Inc.   • 
CASABLANCA  •  J1  Chocolate  Springs  Cafe   •   COUNTRY  CURTAINS   •   CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC.   • 
Garden  Blossoms  Florist  •  The  Gifted  Child  •  J*  Glad  Rags   •   Orchids,  Etc.  of  Lee   • 

*  Paul  Rich  8c  Sons  Home  Furnishings  8c  Design   •  J  Ward's  Nursery  &  Garden  Center  •  Windy  Hill  Farm,  Inc. 

Science/Medical 

S  510  Medical  Walk-In   •  J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  P.A.   •  Austen  Riggs  Center   • 

^Back  To  Life!  Chair  Massage  Practitioners   •   Stanley  E.  Bogaty,  M.D.   •   Berkshire  Health  Systems   • 

J  Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Ellman   •  >s  Eye  Associates  of  Bucks  County  • 

Dr.  Steven  M.  Gallant  •  *A  Leon  S.  Harris  MD   •   Fred  Hochberg,  M.D.   •  William  Knight,  M.D.   • 

Carol  Kolton,  LCSW  •  .^  Livingstone  Dental  Excellence  and  The  Canaan  Gende  Dental  &  Implant  Center  • 

Long  Island  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  P.C.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mandel  •  Dr.  Joseph  Markoff  • 

Northeast  Urogynecology  •  G.  Michael  Peters,  M.D.  •  Philadelphia  Eye  Associates  •  Donald  Wm.  Putnoi,  M.D.   • 

J1  Robert  K  Rosenthal,  MD  PC   •  >s  Royal  Home  Health  Care  Services  of  New  York  • 

Chelly  Sterman  Associates   •  -  Suburban  Internal  Medicine 

Services 

*  ALADCO  Linen  Services   •   Berkshire  Horseback  Adventures/Berkshire  Icelandics   • 

Dery  Funeral  Home   •   Limited  Edition  Lighting  •  Amy  Lindner-Lesser,  Justice  of  the  Peace   • 

THE  MARKETPLACE  CATERING  •   MYRIAD  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.   •  ^ SEVEN  salon.spa  •  -"Shear  Design 

Storage 

-  Security  Self  Storage   •  -s  SpaceNow!  Corporation 

Tourism/Resort 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB   .   CANYON  RANCH   • 
-"jimmy  Peak  Mountain  Resort/EOS  Ventures 

Transportation 

ABBOTT'S  LIMOUSINE  SERVICE  &  LIVERY 


" 

I    '* 

PLEASE 

SPEAK 

FEROCIOUS 

SOUND 

The  acquisition  of  wisdom  by  MCLA  Gallery  51  Manager  Ven  Voisey 


MCLA 


where  art  starts 


Berkshire  Cultural  Resource  Center 

MCLA  Gallery  51   ♦    MCLA  Presents!  •  Berkshire  Hills  Internship 
Program  (B-HIP)  •  DownStreet  Art  •  Tricks  of  the  Trade 

413-664-8718   •  www.mcla.edu/bcrc 

Massachusetts  College  Of  Liberal  Arts,  North  Adams,  MA 


Located  in  the  beautiful  and  culturally  rich  Berkshires 


NEW  ENGLAND 

PUBLIC  RADIO 


Listen  to  classical  music 

weekdays  from  9  to  4 

onWFCR 


88.5FM  (Amherst) 

101.1FM  (Adams/North  Adams; 

98.7FM  (Great  Barrington) 

98.3FM  (Lee) 

106.1FM  (Pittsfield) 

96.3FM  (Williamstown) 

AM640/91.7FMWNNZ 


/  (J  ^signature  of  excelle 

the  78th  Annual 


PAIR 


August  6-14,  2011 
Mount  Sunapee  Resort 

Newbury,  NH 


Ceramic  Turtle 
by  Glen  Maclnnis 


Lead  Sponsor 


IK^   Tickets  available  at 
dmm    www.nhcrafts.org 


Steinway  S  Sons  is  honored  to  support  the  2011  Tanglewood  season, 

and  to  play  our  part  in  helping  its  gifted  performers  to  attain 

an  uncompromising  level  of  musical  inspiration. 


STEINWAY     6      SONS 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  •  ONE  STEINWAY  PLACE   •   LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  11105 

WWW.STEINWAY.COM 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


HAVEN 

Cafe  &  'Bakery 


'Breafcfast  &  Clinch  served  aCC  day 

'Dinner  'Wed.  -  Sun. 

Tang 'tewood picnics 
'We  support  (oca( farmers  &  businesses 

8  franklin  street      lenox      413.637.8948 


Our  Own 
Ice  Cream  &  Sorbets 


B 


413-442-2290 

117FENNST 
PITTSFIELD 


www.madjacksbbqonline.com 
call  us  for  a  TANGLEWOOD  Picnic  Pack 


FARE  FOR  ALL 

SUMMER  MENUS,  PERFECTLY  SEASONED 

lAVI  RN    I    MAIN  DINING  ROOM    I    LION'S  DEN  PUB 


Supporting  Local  Farmers  and  Producers 

The  Red  Len  Inn 


DISllNCilVI   LODGING  •  ARIIUI  CHISINI  •  IIMIIISS  IIIGAN(  I 
50 Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  |  (415)298-5545  |  RedLionlnn.com 


<<f 


& 


.^i^vc 


Route  102,  Lee,  MA  413-394-4047 
Serving  Daily  5pm  to  10pm 


BOMBAY 

CLASSIC  INDIAN  CUISINE 

LUNCH  •  DINNER  •  WEEKEND  BRUNCH 

At  Quality  Inn 

435  Laurel  Street  •  Lee,  MA  01238 

413  243  6731 

www.fineindiandining.com 


^Comparable  to  the  Best  in  NYC"  Zagat  1009 


1*£M 


Gourmet  Japanese  Cuisine  &  Sushi  Bar 
17  Railroad,  Great  Barrington,  MA  413-528-4343 


Tatami  Rooms        Kaiseki        Robata  Bar 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


47  Railroad  Street 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01 230 

413.528.0351 
http://www.fiorirestaurant.com 


& 


c- 


9ug: 

restaurant  &  bistro 

3  Center  Street  •  West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-4111  •www.rougerestaurant.com 


E.lm  Street  Market 

BR.6XKFX5T,  LUNCH  &.  LOCXL  COtflP  S6R.V6D. 
TXNCUWOOD  PICNIC  BXSK6TS  XVX1LXBL6. 

STOCKBFJDCe,  MA  •   413-298-3634 


(413)  298-4433 

Route  183 

Glendale,  MA  01229 


If  you  would  like  to  be  part  of 

this  restaurant  page,  please 

call  781-642-0400. 


Tnjoy  Authentic  Italian 
'food  in  the  <Ber%sfures 
www.trattoria-vesuvio.com 

<mwnrro%iA  aiL  vrsuvio" 

•WVTFES7&20,  Lawl'M& 01240    (413)637-4904 


Tanglewood  Emergency  Exits 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


Seiji  Ozawa  Ha 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXITS    EXIT 


i 


FIRST  BALCONY  | 


EXIT!      EXIT 


EXIT  r  I  EXIT 


SECOND  BALCONY 


Hi  There! 

We're  so  happy  to  see  you  in  the  Berkshlres  this  summer.  We  love 
sitting  next  to  you  and  listening  to  the  music,  but  do  us  a  favor. 
Leave  your  firewood  at  home. 

Bugs  that  kill  us  live  in  firewood.  When  you  move  it,  you  could 
accidently  bring  them  here  with  you.  We  want  to  welcome  you  with 
open  branches  every  time  you  come  back.  So,  leave  the  firewood  at 
home,  and  buy  local  when  you  get  here. 

Enjoy  the  shade! 
Sincerely, 


That's  What  Tree  Said 


AUSTEN    RIGGS   CENTER 


A  distinctive  psychiatric  hospital   Intensive  psychotherapy  in  an  open  community. 

Stockbridge,  MA  01 262    (41 3)  298-551 1    www.austenriggs.org 


SECURE  YOUR JlltUYCy 

PROTECT   YOUR  CLSSCtSy 

enjoy  life. 


Celebrating  21  years  of  excellence, 
Kimball  Farms  provides  a  setting  that 
is  active,  meaningful  and  rewarding. 

►  Independent  Living 

►  Assisted  Living- 
Traditional  &  Dementia  Care 

►  Skilled  Nursing 


started  for  0* 

.   Wellness 
V  Center/ 


A  Member  of 
Berkshire  Healthcare 


Kimball  Farms  Life  Care     235  Walker  Street  Lenox,  MA  01240 
Retirement  Community     www.kimballfarms.org  •  (413)  637-7000 


Kimball  Farms 


ONE 
DAY 

UNIVERSITY 


at 

Tanglewood 


EVENT  SCHEDULE  for 
AUGUST  28,  2011 

LECTURES  TAKE  PLACE  IN  OZAWA  HALL 


8:30  am 
9:00-10:10  am 

10:10-10:25  am 
10:25-11:35  am 

11:35-11:50  am 


Check  in 

RICHARD  PIOUS, 
Columbia 

Break 

JOHN  STEIN, 
Brown 

Break 


11:50  am-i:oo  pm  MICHAEL  ROSE, 
Vanderbilt 


1:00-2:30  pm 
2:30  pm 


Break 

BSO, 

Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed 


GENERAL  REGISTRATION: 
$149 

Advance  purchase  required 

Each  registration  includes  all  three  professor 

presentations  and  one  complimentary  lawn 

admission  to  the  Shed  concert* 

(Route  183,  West  Street,  Lenox,  MA) 


ONE  DAY  UNIVERSITY® 

at  Tanglewood 

Sunday,  August  28,  2011 

Beethoven,  The  Beatles,  FDR,  and  Your  Brain 

Join  acclaimed  professors  from  Columbia,  Brown  and  Vanderbilt  for 

three  stimulating  presentations  in  Ozawa  Hall.  Then  join  conductor 

Lorin  Maazel  as  he  leads  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 

perennial  Tanglewood  finale:  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

FDR  and  the  Path  to  WWII:  What  We  Know  Now  That  We  Didn't  Know  Then 
Richard  M.  Pious  •  Columbia  University 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor;  four  days  later 
Germany  and  Italy  also  declared  war  on  the  U.S.  Yet  America's  involvement 
in  World  War  II  had  been  predetermined  as  early  as  May  of  1940  when  FDR 
circumvented  an  isolationist  Congress  by  making  a  secret  deal  with 
Winston  Churchill  and  the  British. 


Where  Are  My  Keys?  Understanding  How  Memory  Works 
John  J.  Stein  •  Brown  University 

Why  can't  you  remember  where  you  left  your  keys?  Why  can't  you  remember 
the  name  of  that  person  you  met  last  week?  Why  do  these  memory  lapses 
and  communication  problems  increase  in  frequency  as  some  people  grow 
older,  but  others  don't  have  this  problem  at  all?  Is  there  something  changing 
in  the  way  our  brains  function? 

The  Beatles  and  Beethoven:  Hearing  the  Connection 
Michael  Alec  Rose  •  Vanderbilt  University 

The  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Beatles  song  "Hey  Jude" 
share  compelling  connections.  The  scope  of  each  work  is  unprecedented: 
a  vast  choral  movement  and  a  seven-minute  song  were  both  radical  departures 
for  symphonic  music  and  rock  'n'  roll,  respectively.  But  it's  the  singular 
spiritual  message  shared  by  these  pieces  which  truly  binds  them  together 
across  historical  time  and  stylistic  distance. 

After  the  lectures,  enjoy  the  Tanglewood  Lawn  Experience: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 

Lorin  Maazel,  conductor  Eric  Owens,  bass-baritone 

Joyce  El-Khoury,  soprano  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

Margaret  Gawrysiak,  mezzo-soprano      John  Oliver,  conductor 
Garrett  Sorenson,  tenor 


To  register,  or  for  more 
information,  call 

888-266-1200 

or  visit  us  online  at: 
tanglewood.org/onedayu 


ONE  DAY  UNIVERSITY  <rt  Tanglewood  •  888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org/onedayu 

jOne  Day  University  lawn  admissions  have  no  dollar  value  and  may  not  be  used  to  upgrade  for  a  ticket  inside  the  Shed.  All  One  Day  University  lecture  ticket  holders  are 
eligible  for  a  10%  discount  on  8/28  Shed  tickets  purchased  in  advance  of  the  concert.  Tanglewood  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Visit  us  at  bankofamerica.coi 


ortt 
our  community. 


When  community  members  speak  about  supporting  the  arts,  we  respond  to 
their  call  for  making  the  possible  actual.  Valuing  artistic  diversity  within  our 
neighborhoods  helps  to  unite  communities,  creating  shared  experiences  and 
inspiring  excellence. 

Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  for  their  leadership  in 
creating  a  successful  forum  for  artistic  expression. 


©  2011  Bank  of  America  Corporation 
SPN-103-AD  |  ARD1J1U2 


Bankof  America 


2011 


Tanglewood 


Saturday,  July  2,  5:45pm 

A  Prairie  Home  Companion® 

Our  1 ,293rd  Live  Broadcast 

From  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood  in  Lenox,  MA 

On  Tonight's  Show 

The  Guy's  All-Star  Shoe  Band 
Richard  Dworsky,  music  director 
Pat  Donohue 
Gary  Raynor 
Peter  Johnson 
Richard  Kriehn 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Radio  Actors 
Fred  Newman 
Tim  Russell 
Sue  Scott 

Special  Guests 

Jearlyn  Steele,  Jevetta  Steele,  Chris  Thile,  and  Sara  Watkins 

And  Your  Host 
Garrison  Keillor 


A  Prairie  Home  Companion®  is  produced  by  Prairie  Home  Productions  and  distributed  nationwide 
by  American  Public  Media. 

Please  note:  Microphones  within  the  theater  pick  up  your  applause  and  laughter  as  part  of  our  live 
radio  broadcast.  Please  turn  off  your  pagers,  telephones,  and  watch  alarms.  They  are  audible  over 
the  air.  Unauthorized  video  or  audio  recording  of  A  Prairie  Home  Companion®  is  not  permitted. 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


TANGLEWOOD       A   PRAIRIE    HOME   COMPANION 


A  NOTE  FROM  THE  HOST 

The  show  began  in  St.  Paul  in  1974.  I  was  32,  looking  for  something  to  occupy  my 
spare  time,  which  a  writer  has  a  vast  amount  of,  and  what  better  than  a  live  show  in 
front  of  an  audience  with  musicians  and  me  the  announcer  in  the  beard  and  white 
suit  and  big  hat.  We  sang  old  songs  about  unrequited  love  and  Hard  Ain't  It  Hard 
and  aching  to  catch  a  freight  train  for  the  coast,  young  people  from  nice  homes  try- 
ing to  sound  like  lonesome  cowboys. 

The  show  was  looser  then.  No  rehearsal.  Lavatories  served  as  dressing  rooms,  so 
you  were  likely  to  meet  your  audience  while  pulling  on  your  pants.  We  were  rather 
proud  of  our  amateurism:  to  us  it  was  a  sign  of  Authenticity.  The  stage  manager  was 
an  electrician  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  named  Ray  Marklund  who  insisted 
on  not  being  paid;  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  have  to  take  orders  from  people  who've 
got  no  idea  what  they're  doing."  He  was  only  half  joking.  The  show  veered  back  and 
forth  between  pathos  and  whimsy  and  was  (to  put  it  mildly)  rather  self-indulgent 
until  around  1980  when  we  took  the  first  grudging  steps  toward  professionalism. 
Little  things  like  putting  monitors  on  stage  so  we  could  hear  each  other,  hiring 
actors,  and  holding  rehearsals.  Starting  in  May  of  that  year,  the  show  was  uplinked 
live  by  satellite  every  Saturday.  It  chugged  along  for  seven  more  years,  took  a  two- 
year  sabbatical  so  I  could  live  in  Denmark,  and  resumed  in  New  York,  then  returned 
to  St.  Paul,  and  here  we  are.  Thirty-seven  years  later.  How  time  flies.  The  show  is 
more  fun  to  do  now  than  back  in  the  old  days.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  32  and  start- 
ing over  but  not  really.  Richard  Dworsky  came  aboard  as  music  director  in  1992,  a 
musician  who  could  read  minds,  and  that  was  wonderful.  Sue  Scott  and  Tim  Russell 
landed  soon  after.  Pat  Donohue  came  on  in  1994,  which  gave  the  show  a  blues  edge, 
which  I  was  looking  for  though  I  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

It's  a  great  thing  to  do  what  you  love,  even  when  the  writing  comes  hard  and  the 
week  in  Lake  Wobegon  has  been  much  too  quiet  and  I  do  not  feel  above  average. 
We  are  happy  to  be  here.  Hope  you  enjoy  the  show. 


Haa/vcaA^ 


(<-t_^  l/L^v/V 


Make  Plans... 

A  Prairie  Home  Companions  thirteen-city  coast-to-coast  Summer  Love  Tour 
kicks  off  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  Friday,  August  12.  Ticket  information 
and  other  details  are  at  www.prairiehome.org. 
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Artists 

Garrison  Keillor  was  born  in  Anoka,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
('66),  and  lives  in  St.  Paul.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books,  including  Life  Among 
the  Lutherans  (Augsburg  Books)  and  Pilgrims:  A  Wobegon  Romance  (Viking) ,  and  the  edi- 
tor of  several  anthologies  of  poetry,  including  Good  Poems:  American  Places  (Viking) . 

The  Guy's  All-Star  Shoe  Band  is  led  by  A  Prairie  Home  Companion  music  director 
Richard  Dworsky.  Keyboard  player,  composer,  and  improviser  in  any  style,  he  also 
writes  all  the  script  themes  and  underscores.  His  latest  CD  is  So  Near  and  Dear  to  Me. 

Chet  Atkins  called  Pat  Donohue  (guitar)  one  of  the  greatest  fingerpickers  in  the  world 
today.  And  he  writes  songs  too — recorded  by  Suzy  Bogguss,  Kenny  Rogers,  and  others. 
Nobody's  Fault  (Bluesky  Records)  is  the  most  recent  of  Pat's  ten  albums. 

Gary  Raynor  (bass)  has  performed  with  the  Count  Basie  band,  Sammy  Davis  Jr. —  with 
whom  he  toured  for  several  years — and  the  Minnesota  Klezmer  Band.  He  teaches  jazz 
bass  at  the  McNally  Smith  College  of  Music  in  St.  Paul. 

Peter  Johnson  (percussion)  has  played  klezmer  music  with  Doc  Severinsen  and  jazz 
with  Dave  Brubeck.  He  was  a  drummer  for  The  Manhattan  Transfer  and  for  Gene 
Pitney.  He  has  toured  the  world,  but  he  always  comes  back  to  home  base:  Saint  Paul. 

Richard  Kriehn  is  principal  second  violin  for  the  Washington/Idaho  Symphony.  But 
it's  not  all  classical  all  the  time;  he  is  equally  at  home  playing  bluegrass  fiddle  and 
mandolin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nashville  Mandolin  Ensemble  and  the  bluegrass 
group  1946. 

One  minute  he's  mild-mannered  Tim  Russell;  the  next  he's  George  Bush  or  Julia 
Child  or  Barack  Obama.  We've  yet  to  stump  this  man  of  many  voices.  In  other  roles, 
Tim  played  the  part  of  Al,  the  stage  manager,  in  the  Robert  Airman  film  A  Prairie  Home 
Companion  and  a  detective  in  the  Coen  brothers'  A  Serious  Man. 

On  APHC,  Sue  Scott  plays  everything  from  ditzy  teenagers  to  Guy  Noir  stunners  to 
leathery  crones  who've  smoked  one  pack  of  Camel  straights  too  many.  The  Tucson, 
Arizona,  native  is  well  known  for  her  extensive  commercial  and  voice-over  work  on 
radio  and  television,  as  well  as  movie  and  stage  roles. 

Sound  effects  man  Fred  Newman  is  an  actor,  writer,  musician,  and  sound  designer  for 
film  and  TV.  He  is  author  of  the  book  (and  CD/CD-ROM)  MouthSounds.  Fred  admits 
that,  growing  up,  he  was  unceremoniously  removed  from  several  classrooms,  "once  by 
my  bottom  lip." 

Growing  up  in  Indiana,  Jearlyn  Steele  sang  with  her  siblings  as  The  Steele  Children. 
One  by  one,  they  moved  to  Minnesota  and  started  singing  together  again.  Now  music 
is  the  family  business.  Jearlyn  also  hosts  Steele  Talkin  \  a  Sunday-night  radio  show  that 
originates  on  WCCO  in  Minneapolis.  Her  most  recent  solo  CD  is  Jearlyn  Steele  Sings 
Songs  from  A  Prairie  Home  Companion. 

In  the  1980s,  Jevetta  Steele — along  with  her  family  group,  The  Steeles — toured  the 
world  in  the  musical  The  Gospel  at  Colonus.  The  show  had  another  successful  run  at 
Ordway  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  2010.  And  many  remember  Jevetta's 
Academy  Award-nominated  performance  of  "Calling  You,"  from  the  film  Baghdad  Cafe. 
Among  her  solo  albums  is  2006's  My  Heart. 

Chris  Thile  made  his  first  appearance  on  A  Prairie  Home  Companion  in  1996.  He  was  15, 
had  already  been  playing  mandolin  for  a  decade,  and  had  released  his  first  solo  album, 
Leading  Off  a  couple  of  years  before.  He'd  also  formed  Nickel  Creek  with  Sara  and 
Sean  Watkins.  Thile  now  leads  Punch  Brothers,  a  dynamic  acoustic  quintet  whose  latest 
recording  is  titled  Antifogmatic  (Nonesuch) . 

Singer,  songwriter,  fiddle  player  Sara  Watkins  was  only  eight  when  she,  her  brother 
Sean,  and  Chris  Thile  started  the  genre-bending,  Grammy-winning  trio  Nickel  Creek. 
Two  decades  later — with  Nickel  Creek  on  indefinite  hiatus  — she  struck  out  on  her 
own.  Her  first  solo  album,  Sara  Watkins  (Nonesuch) ,  was  released  in  2009. 
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James  Taylor  at  Tanglewood 

2011 


2011 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


Tanglewood 


Thursday,  June  30,  at  8pm,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

JAMES  TAYLOR  AND  FRIENDS 

with 

Larry  Goldings,  keyboards 
Kate  Markowitz,  vocals 
Arnold  McCuller,  vocals 
Caroline  Taylor,  vocals 
Chad  Wackerman,  percussion 
Owen  Young,  cello 
Andrea  Zonn,  vocals  and  fiddle 


Members  of  the  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  John  Oliver,  conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  celebrated  its  40th  anniversary  in  the  summer  of  2010.  In 
the  following  list,  #  denotes  TFC  membership  of  25-34  years. 

Sopranos 

Jeni  Lynn  Cameron  •  Anna  S.  Choi  •  Kaila  J.  Frymire  •  Laura  C.  Sanscartier 

Mezzo-Sopranos 

Gale  Livingston*  •  Katherine  Mallin  •  Louise-Marie  Mennier  •  Christina  Lillian  Wallace 

Tenors 

Stephen  Chrzan  •  J.  Stephen  Groff#  •  Glen  Matheson  •  Guy  F.  Pugh 

Basses 

Thomas  Anderson  •  Will  Koffel  •  Timothy  Lanagan*  •  Michael  Prichard 

William  Cutter,  Rehearsal  Conductor 
Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  arrangements  by  Paulo  Carminati  and  Charles  Floyd 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  memhers. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Mtisic  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Tanglewood 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
KEITH  LOCKHART,  Conductor 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Laureate  Conductor 

Friday,  July  1,  8:30pm,  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 
JAMES  TAYLOR,  special  guest 

THE  LINDE  FAMILY  CONCERT 


BOSTON 


WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS 


Jubilee  350 

Written  for  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  City  of  Boston 

Suite  from  Far  and  Away 

County  Gal  way,  June  1892 — The  Fighting  Donellys — 

Joseph  and  Shannon — Blowin'  Off  Steam  (The  Fight) — Finale 

Escapades  from  Catch  Me  If  You  Can 
Closing  In — Reflections — Joy  Ride 
Dan  Higgins,  alto  saxophone 
J.  William  Hudgins,  vibraphone 
Mike  Valerio,  bass 

Two  Pieces  from  Superman 
Love  Theme — March 


{Intermission} 

Presenting 

JAMES  TAYLOR 

Larry  Goldings,  keyboards  •  Jimmy  Johnson,  bass 

Chad  Wackerman,  drums 

Selections  to  be  announced  from  the  stage 


James  Taylor  orchestral  arrangements  by  Charles  Floyd,  Bob  Mann,  Edgar  Meyer, 
Rob  Mounsey,  and  Stanley  Silverman 

The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  may  be  heard  on  Boston  Pops  Recordings,  RCA  Victor, 
Sony  Classical,  and  Philips  Records. 


THE 

BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART 

Conductor 

Julian  and  Eunice  Cohen 
Boston  Pops  Conductor's  Chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

JOHN  WILLIAMS 

Laureate  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Elita  Kang 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Lucia  Lin 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Nancy  Bracken 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 
Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
Tatiana  Dimitriades 
James  Cooke 
Si-Jing  Huang 
Catherine  French 

Second  Violins 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nicole  Monahan 
Wendy  Putnam 
Xin  Ding 
Glen  Cherry 
Jason  Horowitz 
Julianne  Lee 
Yuncong  Zhang 

Violas 

Cathy  Basrak 
Edward  Gazouleas 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Mark  Ludwig 
Rachel  Fagerburg 


Kazuko  Matsusaka 
Lisa  Suslowicz 
Susan  Culpo 

Cellos 

Martha  Babcock 
Sato  Knudsen 
Mihail  Jojatu 
Owen  Young 
Mickey  Katz 
Ronald  Lowry 
Theresa  Borsodi 
Andrew  Mark 

Basses 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Benjamin  Levy 
Todd  Seeber 
Joseph  Holt 
Susan  Hagen 
Thomas  Van  Dyck 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Ann  Bobo 

Piccolo 

Linda  Toote 

Oboes 

Mark  McEwen 
Andrew  Price 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Clarinets 

Ian  Greitzer 
Aline  Benoit 

Bass  Clarinet 

David  Martins 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 
Suzanne  Nelsen 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 


Horns 

Richard  Sebring 
Jonathan  Menkis 
Kevin  Owen 
Jason  Snider 

Trumpets 

Benjamin  Wright 
Bruce  Hall 
Richard  Kelley 
Mark  Emery 

Trombones 

Toby  Oft 
Stephen  Lange 
James  Nova 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Mike  Roylance 

Timpani 

Timothy  Genis 

Percussion 

Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 
W.  Lee  Vinson 
Daniel  Bauch 

Harp 

Susan  Robinson 

Piano 

Vytas  Baksys 


Librarian 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Personnel  Manager 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Stage  Manager 

John  Demick 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  dining  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  arc  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  dining  performances  in  the  konssevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 

Photo  credits:  James  O'Mara  {cover,  James  Taylor  bio)  and  Michael  J.  Lutch  (back  cover) 
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James  Taylor 

In  a  career  marked  by  artistic  triumphs,  this  past  year  for  James  Taylor  has  been 
notable  for  both  creative  virtuosity  and  recognition  of  exceptional  achievement. 
In  March  2011,  Taylor  was  awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Arts  by  President  Barack 
Obama  in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House.  The  medal  is  the  nation's  highest  honor 

for  artistic  excellence  recognizing  "outstanding 
achievements  and  support  of  the  arts."  Also  this 
spring,  Taylor  was  honored  with  a  Carnegie  Hall 
Perspectives  series,  which  consisted  of  four  concert 
evenings  presented  by  Carnegie  Hall  and  featuring 
Taylor  and  personally  selected  musical  guests.  The 
first  of  these  concerts  was  a  gala  benefit  celebrat- 
ing the  120th  anniversary  of  Carnegie  Hall.  Three 
months  after  the  National  Medal  of  Arts  ceremony, 
Taylor  returned  to  the  White  House  to  perform  for 
President  Obama  and  German  Chancellor  Angela 
Merkel  at  a  state  dinner  held  in  the  Rose  Garden. 

James  Taylor's  music  embodies  the  art  of  songwrit- 
ing  in  its  most  personal  and  universal  forms.  He 
is  a  master  at  describing  specific,  even  autobio- 
graphical situations  in  a  way  that  resonates  with 
people  everywhere.  For  more  than  forty  years  Taylor  has  been  a  compass  for  his 
fans,  articulating  moments  of  pain  and  joy,  and  letting  his  listeners  know  that  they 
are  not  alone. 

As  a  recording  and  touring  artist,  Taylor  has  set  a  precedent  to  which  countless 
young  musicians  have  aspired.  His  warm  baritone  is  among  the  most  recognized 
voices  in  popular  music  and  his  distinctive  style  of  guitar-playing  has  been  enor- 
mously influential.  He  has  sold  more  than  50  million  albums  throughout  his  career, 
beginning  in  1968  when  he  was  signed  to  The  Beatles'  Apple  Records.  In  1971, 
Taylor  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine,  heralded  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  singer-songwriter  era.  Forty  years  later,  his  voice  has  been  a  constant  in  a 
changing  world  for  his  first  generation  of  fans  and  their  children.  His  songs  have 
had  a  profound  influence  on  songwriters  and  music  lovers  from  all  walks  of  life: 
"Fire  and  Rain,"  "Country  Road,"  "Something  in  the  Way  She  Moves,"  "Mexico," 
"Shower  the  People,"  "Your  Smiling  Face,"  "Carolina  In  My  Mind,"  "Sweet  Baby 
James,"  "Don't  Let  Me  Be  Lonely  Tonight,"  "You  Can  Close  Your  Eyes,"  "Walking 
Man,"  "Never  Die  Young,"  "Shed  a  Little  Light,"  "Copperline,"  "Enough  to  be  On 
Your  Way,"  "Caroline  I  See  You,"  and  many  more.  He  has  earned  forty  gold,  plat- 
inum, and  multi-platinum  awards  and  five  Grammy  Awards  for  a  catalog  that  runs 
from  James  Taylor  (1968)  and  Sweet  Baby  James  (1970)  to  Hourglass  (1997)  and  October 
Road  (2002).  His  first  Greatest  Hits  album  earned  the  Recording  Industry  Association 
of  America's  elite  Diamond  Award,  given  for  sales  in  excess  of  10  million  units  in 
the  United  States.  For  his  artistic  accomplishments,  Taylor  was  honored  with  the 
1998  Century  Award,  Billboard  magazine's  highest  accolade,  bestowed  for  distin- 
guished creative  achievement. 

Taylor  released  his  breakthrough  album  Sweet  Baby  James  in  1970.  It  went  triple- 
platinum  and  spawned  his  first  Top  10  hit,  the  intensely  personal  "Fire  and  Rain." 
The  following  year  saw  the  release  of  another  million-seller,  Mud  Slide  Slim  and  the 
Blue  Horizon,  with  the  No.  1  single  "You've  Got  a  Friend,"  written  by  his  longtime 
friend  Carole  King.  The  recording  won  a  Grammy  Award  in  1971  for  Best  Pop  Male 


Vocal.  In  1972,  Taylor  scored  another  gold  album  with  One  Man  Dog,  followed  up 
in  1973  with  Walking  Man.  The  album  Gorilla  (1975)  included  two  more  major  chart 
entries:  "How  Sweet  It  Is  (To  Be  Loved  By  You)"  and  "Mexico."  Following  his  final 
Warner  Brothers  recording,  In  the  Pocket,  Taylor  moved  on  to  Columbia  Records 
and  released  a  string  of  critically  praised  and  commercially  successful  aibums:  JT, 
his  1977  double-platinum  Columbia  debut;  Flag  (1979);  Dad  Loves  His  Work  (1981); 
That's  Why  I'm  Here  (1985);  Never  Die  Young  (1988);  New  Moon  Shine  (1991);  the 
double-disc  Live  album  (1993);  Hourglass  (1998),  garnering  Taylor  his  first  Grammy 
Award  for  Best  Pop  Album;  and  October  Road  (2002) — all  certified  platinum. 

The  year  2000  saw  Taylor's  induction  into  both  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame 
and  the  prestigious  Songwriters  Hall  of  Fame.  The  National  Academy  of  Recording 
Arts  and  Sciences  selected  him  as  its  MusiCares  Person  of  the  Year  in  2006,  and  his 
One  Man  Band  (2007)  was  nominated  for  an  Emmy  Award  in  the  category  of 
Outstanding  Variety,  Music,  or  Comedy  Special.  In  2008,  Taylor  released  Covers  and 
Other  Covers  which  features  Taylor's  full  band  and  is  his  own  musical  interpretation 
of  tunes  from  the  50s,  60s  and  70s.  In  May  2010,  James  Taylor  released  the  Live  at 
the  Troubadour  CD/DVD  of  his  November  2007  live  performance  with  Carole  King 
at  the  Troubadour  nightclub  in  Los  Angeles.  Their  subsequent  Troubadour  Reunion 
tour  was  one  of  the  most  successful  concert  tours  of  the  decade.  Most  recently, 
Morgan  Neville's  acclaimed  documentary,  Troubadours:  The  Rise  of  the  Singer- 
Songwriter  was  nominated  for  the  Jury  Prize  at  the  2011  Sundance  Film  Festival 
and  was  recently  broadcast  on  PBS  as  part  of  its  prestigious  American 
Masters  series. 

James  Taylor  has  received  honorary  doctorates  of  music  from  Williams  College  and 
the  Berklee  School  of  Music.  Raised  in  North  Carolina,  he  lives  in  western 
Massachusetts  with  his  wife  Caroline  and  their  sons  Henry  and  Rufus. 

John  Williams 

In  a  career  spanning  five  decades,  John  Williams  has  become  one  of  America's  most 
accomplished  and  successful  composers  for  film  and  for  the  concert  stage.  He  has 
served  as  music  director  and  laureate  conductor  of  one  of  the  country's  treasured 
musical  institutions,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  he  maintains  thriving  artistic 

relationships  with  many  of  the  world's  great 
orchestras.  He  remains  one  of  our  nation's  most 
distinguished  and  contributive  musical  voices. 

Mr.  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served 
as  music  director  for  more  than  100  films.  His  37- 
year  artistic  partnership  with  director  Steven 
Spielberg  has  resulted  in  many  of  Hollywood's 
most  acclaimed  and  successful  films,  including 
Schindler's  List,  L.T.  The  Extra-Terrestrial,  Jaws, 
Jurassic  Park,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  the 
Indiana  Jones  films,  Saving  Private  Ryan,  Amistad, 
Munich,  Hook,  Catch  Me  If  You  Can,  Minority  Report, 
A.I.  Artificial  Intelligence,  and  Empire  of  the  Sun. 
Their  two  latest  collaborations,  The  Adventures  of 
TinTin:  The  Secret  of  the  Unicom,  and  the  WWI 
drama  War  Horse,  are  scheduled  for  release  in  late 
2011.  Mr.  Williams  also  composed  the  scores  for  all  six  Star  Wars  films,  the  first 
three  Harry  Potter  films,  Superman,  JFK,  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Memoirs  of  a 


Geisha,  Far  and  Away,  The  Accidental  Tourist,  Home  Alone,  Nixon,  The  Patriot,  Angela's 
Ashes,  Seven  Years  in  Tibet,  The  Witches  of  Eastzvick,  Rosewood,  Sleepers,  Sabrina, 
Presumed  Innocent,  The  Cowboys,  The  Reivers,  and  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips,  among  many 
others.  He  has  worked  with  such  legendary  directors  as  Alfred  Hitchcock,  William 
Wyler,  and  Robert  Altman.  He  adapted  the  score  for  the  film  version  of  Fiddler  on 
the  Roof,  for  which  he  composed  original  violin  cadenzas  for  renowned  virtuoso 
Isaac  Stern.  He  has  appeared  on  recordings  as  pianist  and  conductor  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  Joshua  Bell,  Jessy e  Norman,  and  others.  Mr.  Williams  has  received  five 
Academy  Awards  and  a  total  of  forty-five  Oscar  nominations,  making  him  the 
Academy's  most-nominated  living  person.  He  also  has  received  seven  British 
Academy  Awards  (BAFTA),  twenty-one  Grammys,  four  Golden  Globes,  five 
Emmys,  and  numerous  gold  and  platinum  records. 

A  composition  student  of  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Mr.  Williams  also  studied 
piano  at  the  Juilliard  School  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He  began  his  career 
in  the  film  industry  working  with  such  accomplished  composers  as  Bernard  Herr- 
mann, Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for  more 
than  200  television  films  for  the  groundbreaking,  early  anthology  series  Alcoa  Theatre, 
Kraft  Television  Theatre,  Chrysler  Theatre,  and  Playhouse  90.  His  more  recent  contribu- 
tions to  television  music  include  themes  for  NBC  Nightly  News  ('The  Mission"),  the 
theme  for  what  has  become  network  television's  longest-running  series,  NBC's 
Meet  the  Press,  and  the  prestigious  PBS  arts  showcase  Great  Performances. 

Mr.  Williams  has  composed  numerous  works  for  the  concert  stage,  among  them 
two  symphonies,  and  concertos  for  flute,  oboe,  violin,  clarinet,  viola,  and  tuba.  His 
cello  concerto  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  premiered 
by  Yo-Yo  Ma  at  Tangle  wood  in  1994.  "Seven  for  Luck,"  a  seven-piece  song  cycle  for 
soprano  and  orchestra  based  on  texts  by  former  U.S.  Poet  Laureate  Rita  Dove,  was 
premiered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tangle  wood  in  1998.  And  at  the  opening 
concert  of  their  2009-10  season,  James  Levine  led  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  pre- 
miere of  Mr.  Williams's  "On  Willows  and  Birches,"  a  new  concerto  for  harp  and 
orchestra. 

In  January  1980,  Mr.  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  succeeding  the  legendary  Arthur  Fiedler.  He  currently  holds  the  title  of 
Laureate  Conductor,  which  he  assumed  following  his  retirement  in  December  1993, 
after  fourteen  highly  successful  seasons.  He  also  holds  the  title  of  Artist-in-Residence 
at  Tanglewood. 

One  of  America's  best-known  and  most  distinctive  artistic  voices,  Mr.  Williams  has 
composed  music  for  many  important  cultural  and  commemorative  events,  includ- 
ing "Liberty  Fanfare"  for  the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  1986,  "Ameri- 
can Journey"  for  the  Americas  Millennium  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  New 
Year's  Eve  1999,  and  "Soundings"  for  the  gala  opening  of  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  the  world  of  sport,  he  has  contributed  musical  themes  for  the 
1984, 1988,  and  1996  Summer  Olympic  Games,  and  the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games. 

Mr.  Williams  holds  honorary  degrees  from  twenty-one  American  universities.  He  is  a 
recipient  of  the  2009  National  Medal  of  Arts,  the  highest  award  given  to  artists  by 
the  United  States  Government.  In  2003  he  received  the  Olympic  Order,  the  IOC's 
highest  honor,  for  his  contributions  to  the  Olympic  movement.  He  served  as  the 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  2004  Rose  Parade  in  Pasadena,  and  was  a  recipient  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  Honor  in  December  2004.  In  January  2009,  Mr.  Williams  composed 
and  arranged  "Air  and  Simple  Gifts"  especially  for  the  inaugural  ceremony  of 
President  Barack  Obama. 


You've  Got  a  Friend  at  Tanglewood! 

As  members  of  the  Berkshire  community,  Kim  and  James  Taylor  join  the  many  gener- 
ous individuals,  families,  businesses,  and  foundations  that  make  an  annual  fund  con- 
tribution to  help  sustain  Tanglewood  as  America's  premier  summer  music  festival. 
Each  summer,  Tanglewood  presents  a  kaleidoscopic  array  of  music  for  all  tastes, 
including  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  visiting  ensembles, 
and  popular  artists.  But  even  with  concerts  by  artists  like  James  Taylor,  the  BSO  must 
still  raise  an  additional  $1  for  every  $1  in  ticket  sales  just  to  cover  annual  expenses. 
With  a  gift  of  $75  or  more,  you  can  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood,  and  join  with  the 
Taylors  and  many  other  music  lovers  who  help  keep  the  joy  of  Tanglewood  alive.  In 
addition,  you  will  receive  exclusive  membership  benefits  in  recognition  of  your  gen- 
erosity— including  advance  ticket  ordering  privileges  and  special  discounts — to  make 
your  Tanglewood  experience  even  better. 

For  more  information  about  becoming  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood,  visit  the  information 
cart  located  just  inside  the  Main  Gate,  call  the  Friends  Office  at  617-638-9267,  or  visit 
Tanglewood.org/contribute. 


2011 


Tanglewood 


Fourth  of  July  Celebration 

Monday,  July  4,  2011 


4:00  Grounds  open 

4:00-         On  the  lawn 

7:00  Le  Masque  &  Makiaje:  Fantastic  Face  Painting 

&  Henna  Design  by  Majalehn 

Back  to  Life!  Chair  Massage 

4:30  Tom  Murphy  and  Randy  Judkins 

Lawn  near  Visitor  Center 


5:15  The  FOOLZ 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

6:00  Randy  Judkins  and  Tom  Murphy 

Roaming  the  Lawn 


♦i*  ♦>  ♦> 


7:00  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

The  Essential  James  Taylor 


Fireworks  will  take  place  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl 
following  the  evening  concert. 


Please  note:     In  case  of  inclement  weather,  the  performances  scheduled  for 
the  Manor  House  Lawn  next  to  the  Visitor  Center  will  take 
place  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall. 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 


Pre-concert  Performers  and  Activities 


Tom  Murphy  was  born  and  raised  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
graduated  from  Pottsville  High.  After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
East  Stroudsburg  University  he  moved  to  Stowe,  Vermont,  where  he  spent 
two  years  as  a  professional  acrobatic  skier  before  turning  his  energies  to  the 
stage.  He  co-founded  two  international  touring  comedy  troupes — Mountain 
Mime  and  Klown  Shoes — and  taught  in  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  in  the  United  States  (at  the  Boston  University  Theater  Institute  and 
Ringling  Brothers'  Clown  College).  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  featured  in  a 
Showtime  special  from  "The  Just  for  Laughs  Festival"  in  Montreal.  In  Paris 
he  was  awarded  "Number  One  Clown"  at  the  1987  international  circus 
competition,  Cirque  De  Demain.  After  a  three-month  engagement  at  Atlantic 
City's  International  Resorts  Hotel,  he  traveled  to  Hollywood  to  make  his 
film  debut  in  Ava's  Magical  Adventure  starring  Timothy  Bottoms  and  Patrick 
Dempsey.  For  more  than  a  decade,  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  touring  primarily 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  he  has  built  a  solid  reputation  as  a 
Theater  Clown,  continuing  the  slapstick  tradition  of  Keaton,  Lloyd,  and 
Chaplin.  No  stranger  to  Broadway,  in  1984  he  co-produced  with  clarinetist 
Jean  Kopperud  a  show  entitled  The  Ladder  and  the  Clarinet  at  the  Symphony 
Space — it  was  just  a  bit  shy  of  critical  acclaim.  In  November  1998  Mr.  Murphy 
performed  his  solo  show  on  Broadway  at  the  New  Victory  Theater,  a  thirteen- 
performance,  sold-out  engagement  that  also  earned  critical  acclaim. 


Veterans  of  film,  television  and  stage,  Wells  &  Woodhead  have  performed 
their  one-of-a-kind  antics  for  family  audiences  on  six  continents.  Their  new 
show,  FOOLZ,  is  a  character-driven  amalgam  of  music,  comedy,  and  juggling 
that  visually  demonstrates  the  power  of  synchronicity  between  two  per- 
formers with  vastly  different  dispositions.  Their  signature  grand  finale — a 
frenetic  juggling  panoply  of  flying  chairs,  guitars,  bird  cages,  umbrellas, 
rubber  chickens,  and  clubs — insures  the  audience  will  be  wearing  their  happy 
faces  long  after  the  show  is  over. 

Randy  Judkins  is  a  unique  inspirational  speaker  and  has  presented  his  orig- 
inal, interactive  programs  on  humor  in  our  lives,  change,  stress,  self-concept, 
and  teamwork  for  numerous  professional  groups,  schools,  and  companies  in 
over  25  U.S.  states,  Canada,  and  Europe.  For  example,  he  has  given  his 
keynote  on  humor  at  Statewide  Wellness  Conferences  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Georgia,  Washington,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  Randy  has 
instructed  at  the  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  and  Bailey's  Clown  College  in 
Florida,  and  has  served  as  a  character  consultant  for  Tri-Star  Pictures  and  as 
a  Circus  of  the  Stars  trainer  in  Hollywood.  The  Juilliard  School  of  Drama  in 
New  York  City  hired  Randy  to  teach  a  series  of  master  classes  in  character 
and  physical  theater.  In  2002  he  founded  the  comedy  trio  the  Maine  Hysteri- 
cal Society,  which  has  been  called  "The  best  variety  comedy  act  in  New 
England."  Their  Downeast  characters  perform  comical  songs  and  sketches 
about  Maine.  In  2008  Randy  and  the  Maine  Hysterical  Society  joined  Lucie 
Arnaz  and  other  presenters  at  the  Humor  Project's  52nd  International  Con- 
ference on  "The  Positive  Power  of  Humor  &  Creativity"  and  in  July  2008, 
performed  with  Lucie  at  Birdland,  New  York's  legendary  jazz  club.  In 
summer  2005  Randy  gathered  sponsors  and  raised  over  $1200  for  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Clubs  of  Greater  Portland  by  running  in  the  Beach  to  Beacon  10K 
Road  Race  while  juggling  three  balls  the  entire  6.2  miles.  He  finished  the  race 
under  an  hour  and  he  did  not  drop  a  ball. 

Theatre  Nouveau  artistes  offer  Fantastic  Face  Painting  (Makiaje)  &  Henna 
Design  for  its  23rd  season  at  Tanglewood's  July  4th  celebration.  This  fine 
facial  artistry  consists  of  hand-blended,  colour-coordinated,  folk-arte 
Renaissance  designs  and  masques.  Each  one,  an  improviZensation,  is  deli- 
cately dramatic,  uplifting  one's  creative  spirit.  Artistic  director  Majalehn  is 
also  developing  a  theatre  nouveau  (new  theatre  with  an  evocative  vision)  and 
offers  "the  new  danse  of  theatre"  sessions,  a  unique  movement-theatre  disci- 
pline, interweaving  theatre,  music,  and  danse  as  profound  performance 
artistry. 
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Got  Stress?  ♦  Feeling  Tension? 
Want  to  be  more  relaxed  and  feel  fabulous? 

Come  enjoy  a  Chair  Massage! 
Our  experienced  and  skilled  massage  therapists  will  use  hands-on  acupressure  and 

Swedish-style  massage  techniques  to  release  your  aches  and  pains  while  you  are 

comfortably  seated  in  a  specially  designed  massage  chair.  You  will  feel  your  tension 

melt  away,  stress  vanish,  and  be  renewed  and  recharged. 

Back  To  Life!  15  minutes  $20*  ♦  Back  To  Bliss!  25  minutes  $35 
*Children  14  and  under  may  split  a  15-minute  session. 

20%  of  the  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
Look  for  us  inside  the  main  entrance  to  the  right. 

Back  To  Life!,  Chair  Massage  Practitioners  helps  people  feel  better  at  work 

and  at  play,  serving  clients  in  the  workplace  and  at  leading  cultural 

and  special  events  throughout  New  England. 

Needham,  MA  ♦  617-244-4708 

Relaxing  the  world  one  back  at  a  time  since  1998. 

www.backtolifechairmassage.com 


A  Note  to  our  Patrons 

Hurdy  Gurdy  Monkey  and  Me  (Tony  Lupo  and  Coco  the  monkey),  who 
have  performed  at  the  BSO's  4th  of  July  Celebration  at  Tanglewood  for 
twenty-eight  consecutive  years,  are  unable  to  appear  this  year.  Tony 
needs  to  take  the  summer  to  recuperate  from  recent  emergency  surgery. 
He  is  "truly  disappointed  to  have  to  cancel/'  but  expects  a  full  recovery 
and  a  return  to  Tanglewood  next  year. 


Tours  of  Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
offers  free,  historical,  one-hour  walking  tours 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  including  visits 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Ozawa  Hall, 
other  music  facilities,  the  Visitors  Center 
history  rooms,  and  more. 


Phone:  413-637-5393 

Tuesday:  1:30pm 

Wednesday:  10:30am 

Saturday:  1:30pm 

Sunday:  12:30pm  (for  BSO  concert 


ticket  holders  only) 
Reservations  are  not  required.  Please  email  bsav@bso.org  for  dates  and  times.  Schedule  subject  to  change. 
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3  Elm  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 
413.298.3044 


BERKSHIRE    MONEY    MANAGEMENT 


We?tl  ntaJob  vt  easy  to  mov&youv portfolio. 


Sample  Market  Calls 

of  Berkshire  Money  Management 


November  15,  2007 
(sell) 


S&P  500  INDEX 


DAILY  DATA  1/02/2001-12/31/2010 


July  14 
2010 

(buy) 


March  6,  2009 
(buy) 


©  Copyright  201 1  Ned  Davis  Research,  Inc.  Further  distribution  prohibited  without  prior  permission.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
See  NDR  Disclaimer  at  www.ndr.com/copyright.html.  For  data  vendor  disclaimers  refer  to  www.ndr.com/vendorinfo/. 


May  11,  2001  (sell) 


May  10,  2002  (sell) 


"Don't  get  too  scientific.just  ask  yourself; 
does  it  feel  like  a  recession?  We  don't  think 
it  feels  as  bad  as  1990-1991,  but  it  is  bad 
enough." 

The  stock  market  fell  16.5%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 

September  28,  2001  (buy) 

"Equity  valuations  are  better  than  they  have 
been  in  years." 

The  stock  market  rose  10.4%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 

January  1,  2002  (sell) 

"I've  had  my  three  months  of  bullishness, 
but  now  I  must  adhere,  once  again,  to  a 
more  bearish  sentiment." 

The  stock  market  fell  30%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 


"If  [the  NASDAQ]  pierces  the  1600  level 
again,  the  prudent  investor  will  not  hold 
out  for  another  relief  rally...the  NASDAQ  is 
setting  up  for  a  retest  of  the  September 
[2007]  lows  of  the  1400s." 

October  11,  2002  (buy) 

"The  VIX  broke  50  [on  October  10th],  and 
that  is  my  buy  signal  this  time." 

The  stock  market  rose  80%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 


BERKSHIRE 

MONEY 

MANAGEMENT 
The  Knowledge  &  Experience  to  Build  Your  Wealth 


ISIT     US     AT     WWW.BERKSHIREMM.COM     OR 


November  15,  2007  (sell) 

"The  obvious  answer  is  a  temporary  position 
in  cash." 

The  stock  market  fell  48.9%  after  that  sell 
signal. 

March  6,  2009  (buy) 

"Expect  a  bottom  for  the  S&P  500  at  660 
points." 

The  stock  market  rose  63.2%  from  that  buy 
signal  to  the  end  of  2009. 

April  4,  2010  (sell) 

"...The  bottom  line  is  a  correction  is  coming, 
but  it's  not  a  crash...  Signs  of  a  longer-than- 
typical  correction." 

July  14,  2010  (buy) 

"...the  correction  is  over...being  in  cash  is  a 
risky  proposition." 


888.232.6072 


ie  S&P  500  Index  (S&P)  has  been  used  as  a  comparative  benchmark  because  the  goal  of  the  above  strategy  was  to  provide  equity-like  returns.  The  S&P  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
cognized  indexes  by  investors  and  the  investment  industry  for  the  equity  market.  The  S&P,  however,  is  not  a  managed  portfolio  and  is  not  subject  to  advisory  fees  or  trading  costs, 
vestors  cannot  invest  directly  in  the  S&P  500  Index.  The  S&P  returns  also  reflect  the  reinvestment  of  dividends.  Berkshire  Money  Management  is  aware  of  the  benchmark  comparison 
lidelines  set  forward  in  the  SEC  Clover  No-Action  Letter  (1986)  and  compares  clients'  performance  results  to  a  benchmark  or  a  combination  of  benchmarks  most  closely  resembling 
ents'  actual  portfolio  holdings.  However,  investors  should  be  aware  that  the  referenced  benchmark  funds  may  have  a  different  composition,  volatility,  risk,  investment  philosophy,  holding 
les.  and/or  other  investment-related  factors  that  may  affect  the  benchmark  funds'  ultimate  performance  results.  Therefore,  an  investor's  individual  results  may  vary  significantly  from  the 
nchmark's  performance.  All  indicated  stock  market  calls  and  associated  commentary  are  that  of  Allen  Harris  &  Berkshire  Money  Management  and  have  no  relationship  to  NDR/MDR. 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  mfa.org 


the  new  ii 


James  Levine,  Music  Director 
Bernard  Haitink,  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  Laureate 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Co-Chairmen  •   Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman-Elect  • 
Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •   Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  •   Roger  T.  Servison, 
Vice-Chairman  •   Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •   Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer  •   George  D.  Behrakis   •  Alan  Bressler   •  Jan  Brett  •   Samuel  B.  Bruskin   • 
Eric  D.  Collins   •   Cynthia  Cur  me   •   Alan  J.  Dworsky   •   William  R  Elfers   •  Judy  Moss  Feingold, 
ex-officio  •   Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick   •   Michael  Gordon    •   Brent  L.  Henry   •   Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.    • 
Joyce  G.  Linde   •  John  M.  Loder  •   Carmine  A.  Martignetti   •    Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.    • 
Nathan  R.  Miller   •   Richard  P.  Morse    •   Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  •   Susan  W.  Paine   • 
Carol  Reich   •   Edward  I.  Rudman   •  Arthur  I.  Segel   •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg   •  Theresa  M.  Stone 
Caroline  Taylor   •   Stephen  R  Weiner   •   Robert  C.  Winters 


Life  Trustees 

Vernon  R.  Alden   •   Harlan  E.  Anderson   • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman    •   Peter  A.  Brooke 

John  F.  Cogan,Jr.    •   Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney   •   Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick   •   Dean  W.  Freed   •  Thelma  E.  Goldberg 

George  Krupp   •    Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer   •   Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Irving  W.  Rabb   •   Peter  C.  Read   •   Richard  A.  Smith   •   Ray  Stata 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.   •  John  L.  Thorndike   •   Dr.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.    •  J.P.  Barger   •   Leo  L.  Beranek 
•   Helene  R.  Cahners   •  James  F  Cleary  • 

Nina  L.  Doggett   • 
Edna  S.  Kalman    • 
William  J.  Poorvu   • 
John  Hoyt  Stookey  • 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •   Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 
Clerk  of  the  Board 


Suzanne  Page, 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Judy  Moss  Feingold,  Chairman  •   Noubar  Afeyan   •   David  Altshuler   •   Diane  M.  Austin    • 
Judith  W.  Barr   •   Lucille  M.  Batal   •   Linda  J.L.  Becker   •   Paul  Berz    •  James  L.  Bildner   • 
Mark  G.  Borden    •   Partha  Bose   •   Anne  F  Brooke    •    Stephen  H.  Brown    •    Gregory  E.  Bulger   • 
Joanne  Burke   •   Ronald  G.  Casty   •   Richard  E.  Cavanagh   •   Carol  Feinberg  Cohen    • 
Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen    •   Richard  F.  Connolly,  Jr.    •   Charles  L.  Cooney   •   Ranny  Cooper   • 
James  C.  Curvey   •   Gene  D.  Dahmen    •  Jonathan  G.  Davis   •   Paul  F  Deninger   • 
Ronald  F.  Dixon   •   Ronald  M.  Druker   •  Alan  Dynner   •   Philip  J.  Edmundson    • 
Ursula  Ehret-Dichter   •  John  P.  Eustis  II   •  Joseph  F  Fallon   •   Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.    • 
Steven  S.  Fischman   •  John  F.  Fish    •   Sanford  Fisher   •   Robert  Gallery   •   Robert  P.  Gittens   • 
Carol  Henderson    •    Stuart  Hirshfield   •   Susan  Hockfield   •   Roger  Hunt   •   William  W.  Hunt   • 
Valerie  Hyman   •   Ernest  Jacquet   •   Everett  L.  Jassy   •   Stephen  J.  Jerome    • 
Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.    •   PaulL.Joskow   •   Stephen  R.  Karp   •   Douglas  A.  Kingsley   • 
Robert  Kleinberg   •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.    •   Farla  H.  Krentzman   •   Peter  E.  Lacaillade   • 
Charles  Larkin   •   Robert  J.  Lepofsky   •   Nancy  K\  Lubin    •  Jay  Marks   •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall   • 
C.  Ann  Merrifield   •   Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.    •   Maureen  Miskovic   •   Robert  Mnookin   • 
Paul  M.  Montrone   •   Sandra  O.  Moose   •   Robert  J.  Morrissey   •  J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.    • 
Cecile  Higginson  Murphy   •   Peter  Palandjian    •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.    •  Joseph  Patton    • 
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Ann  M.  Philbin   •  Wendy  Philbrick  •   May  H.  Pierce   •   Claudio  Pincus  •   Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.   • 
Joyce  L.  Plotkin   •  Jonathan  Poorvu  •   Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.   •  William  F.  Pounds   • 
Claire  Pryor  •  John  Reed  •   Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts   •   Susan  Rothenberg  •  Alan  Rottenberg  • 
Joseph  D.  Roxe   •   Kenan  Sahin   •   Donald  L.  Shapiro   •   Gilda  Slifka  •   Christopher  Smallhorn   • 
Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.    •   Margery  Steinberg   •   Patricia  L.  Tambone   •  Jean  Tempel   • 
Douglas  Thomas   •   Mark  D.  Thompson   •   Albert  Togut   •   Diana  Osgood  Tottenham   • 
Joseph  M.  Tucci   •   Robert  A.  Vogt   •   David  C.  Weinstein   •   Dr.  Christoph  Westphal   • 
James  Westra   •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •   Dr.  Michael  Zinner   •   D.  Brooks  Zug 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Helaine  B.  Allen   •   Marjorie  Arons-Barron   •   Caroline  Dwight  Bain   •   Sandra  Bakalar   • 

George  W.  Berry  •  William  T  Burgin   •   Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell  •   Earle  M.  Chiles   • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias   •  Joan  P.  Curhan   •   Phyllis  Curtin   •   Tamara  P.  Davis   • 

Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca  •   Betsy  P.  Demirjian   •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson   •   Phyllis  Dohanian   • 

Harriett  Eckstein   •   George  Elvin   •   Pamela  D.  Everhart  •  J.  Richard  Fennell   •   Lawrence  K.  Fish  • 

Myrna  H.  Freedman    •   Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysent   •   Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.    • 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis   •   Dr.  Arthur  Gelb   •  Jordan  Golding   •   Mark  R.  Goldweitz   • 

Michael  Halperson   •  John  Hamill   •   Deborah  M.  Hauser  •   Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill   • 

Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman   •   Lolajaffe   •   Michael  Joyce   •   Martin  S.  Kaplan   • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon   •   Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley  •   David  I.  Kosowsky  •   Robert  K.  Kraft  • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy  •   Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin   •   Edwin  N.  London   •   Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.   • 

Diane  H.  Lupean   •   Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman   •   Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks   •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.   • 

Joseph  C.  McNay  •  Albert  Merck  •  John  A.  Perkins  •   Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint  • 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •   Patrick  J.  Purcell  •   Robert  E.  Remis   •  John  Ex  Rodgers   • 

Roger  A.  Saunders   •   Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •   Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro   •   L.  Scott  Singleton   • 

Samuel  Thorne   •   Paul  M.  Verrochi   •   Robert  A.  Wells   •   Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  • 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles   •   Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson  t   •   Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 

f  Deceased 
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Berkshire  Record  Outlet 

Classical  CD  Deletions  &  Overruns:  j 

Top  quality  CDs,  videos,  musical  scores,  books,  cassettes  and  LPs.  Prices  starting 
at  sl.99.  Over  13,000  classical  music  titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  retail  cost. 

We  also  offer  dozens  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
BSO  tour  posters  and  historic  musicians  at  work  and 
play,  all  of  which  are  on  display  at  our  store.  A  sample 
is  shown  to  the  left. 

Our  retail  store/warehouse  is  3.8  miles  east  of 
Stockbridge  on  Route  102  in  Lee  (please  see  map). 
Summer  hours  (6/27-8/29):  Monday  -  Saturday,  10-5:30 


Arturo  Toscanini,  Vladimir 
Horowitz  and  Bruno  Walter 

(Archivally  mounted  in  acid-free  18"  x  21"  while  mat 
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Administration 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship 

endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by  Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development — Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Administrative  Staff/Artistic 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •   Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •   Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •   Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

Administrative  Staff/Production 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •   Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •   Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •   Mark  B.  Rulison, 
Chorus  Manager 

Boston  Pops 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •   Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 

Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services /Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor    > 

Business  Office 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •   Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •   Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •   Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •   Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •   Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •   David  Kelts,  Staff  Accountant  « 
Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •   Nia  Patterson,  Accounts 
Payable  Assistant  •   Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •   Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  •   Teresa  Wang, 
Staff  Accountant  •   Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 

Development 

Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •   Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •   Nina  Jung,  Director  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •   Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government  Relations  • 
John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •   Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of  Development 
Communications  •  Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •   Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •   Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •   Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 
Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •   Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 
Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •   Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 
Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •   Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •   David  Grant,  Development  Operations 
Manager  •   Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone 
Outreach  •   Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •   Dominic  Margaglione, 
Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •   Suzanne  Page,  Associate 


Director  for  Board  Relations  •   Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  • 
Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  • 
Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz, 
Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer 
Services  •   Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •   Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  • 
Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •   Kenny  Smith,  Acknowledgment  and 
Gift  Processing  Coordinator  •   Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator9  Mary  E.  Thomson, 
Associate  Director  of  Corporate  Giving  •   Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

Education  and  Community  Programs 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •   Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •   Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 
Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

Facilities 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

SYMPHONY  HALL  OPERATIONS  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •   Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

MAINTENANCE  SERVICES  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •   Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •   Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •   Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •   Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •   Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician     ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES   Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 
Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian    •   Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 
Custodian  •   Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •   Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •   Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

TANGLEWOOD  OPERATIONS  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

Human  Resources 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •   Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 
Kathleen  Sambuco,  Benefits  Manager 


Information  Technology 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •   Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •   Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •   Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •   David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •   Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •   Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

Public  Relations 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •   Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

Publications 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Editorial  •   Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Production  and  Advertising 

Sales,  Subscription,  and  Marketing 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •   Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •  Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •   Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Roberta  Kennedy, 
Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •   Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •   Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •   Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •   Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •   Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •   Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •   Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  ofE-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  Symphony  Charge  •   Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •   Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •   Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •   Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office 
and  Social  Media  Manager  •   Michael  King,  Subscriptions  Associate  •   Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate 
Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales  Manager  •   Richard  Mahoney,  Director  ofBSO 
Business  Partners  •   Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •   Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •   Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce  Marketing  Analyst  •   Allegra  Murray,  Corporate  Sponsorship 
Coordinator  •   Doreen  Reis,  Advertising  and  Events  Manager  •   Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  • 
Robert  Sistare,  Subscriptions  Representative  •   Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •   Himanshu  Vakil,  Web 
Application  Lead  •   Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsor  Relations 

Box  Office   David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •   Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 

Box  Office  Representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard   •  Arthur  Ryan 

Event  Services   Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •   Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue 
Rentals  and  Events  Administration  •  Jean  Cesar  Villalon,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •   Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director 
for  Student  Affairs  •   Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 


Tanglewood  Summer  Management  Staff 

Louisa  Ansell,  Tanglewood  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Thomas  Cinella,  Business  Office  Manager  « 
Edward  Collins,  Logistics  Operations  Supervisor  •   Thomas  Finnegan,  Parking  Supervisor  • 
Peter  Grimm,  Seranak  House  Manager  •   David  Harding,  TMC  Concerts  Front  of  House  Manager 
Matthew  Heck,  Manager  of  Visitor  Center 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Executive  Committee 
Chair  Aaron  J.  Nurick 
Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Wilma  Michaels 
Secretary  Audley  Fuller 

Co-Chairs,  Boston 

Richard  Dixon  •  Gerald  Dreher  •  Ellen  Mayo 

Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Howard  Arkans  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 

Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  William  Ballen  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

Tanglewood  Project  Leads  201 1 

Brochure  Distribution,  Robert  Gittleman  and  Gladys  Jacobson  •  Off-Season  Educational 
Resources,  Norma  Ruffer  •  Exhibit  Docents,  Susan  Price  and  Roberta  White  •  Friends  Office, 
David  Galpern  and  Anne  Hershman  •  Newsletter,  Sylvia  Stein  •  Recruit,  Retain,  Reward, 
Carole  Siegel  and  Bonnie  Desrosiers  •  Seranak  Flowers,  Sandra  Josel  and  Diane  Saunders  • 
Talks  and  Walks,  Rita  Kaye  and  Linda  Lapointe  •  Tanglewood  for  Kids,  Judy  Benjamin  • 
This  Week  at  Tanglewood  Gabriel  Kosakoff  •  TMC  Lunch  Program,  Mark  Beiderman  and 
Pam  Levit  Beiderman,  Robert  Braun  and  Carol  Braun  •  Tour  Guides,  Ron  and  Elena  Winter 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor 
House  at  the  rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed. 
The  Visitor  Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood, 
as  well  as  information  about  other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor 
Center  also  includes  an  historical  exhibit  on  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Tanglewood  Manor  House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  through 
intermission  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  until  5  p.m.  Sunday.  The  Visitor 
Center  is  open  from  July  1  through  August  28.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 


Exhibits  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 
Tanglewood  on  Parade:  A  Retrospective 


Boris  Goldovsky,  head  of  the  Opera 
Department  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  announces  the  events  given 
by  each  of  the  departments  at  the 
Music  Center,  c.  1948  (photo  by  Will 
Plouffe  Studio) 


This  year's  special  focus  exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor 
Center  examines  the  origins  and  history  of  Tanglewood  on 
Parade  (TOP).  One  of  Tanglewood's  most  beloved  traditions, 
TOP  dates  back  to  1940,  when  BSO  Music  Director  Serge 
Koussevitzky  organized  an  "Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit"  concert. 
This  event  included  performances  by  students  of  the  newly 
founded  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center)    representing   the 
various      musical   activities 
going  on  at  Tanglewood — 
chamber  music,  orchestral 
music,  brass  fanfares,  opera 
scenes,     choral     perform- 
ance— and  thereby  provid- 
ing Koussevitzky  an  oppor- 
tunity to  showcase  the  con- 
siderable      talents       and 
accomplishments    of    the 
Music  Center  students.  In 


1946,  following  the  war,  the  benefit  was  renamed  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  and  became  an  annual  celebration  of,  and  fund- 
raiser to  support,  the  activities  of  the  Music  Center. 


BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  bass 
drum,  leads  a  group  of  Music  Center  percus- 
sionists during  a  rehearsal  for  Tanglewood  on 
Parade,  1976  (photo  by  Heinz  Weissenstein/ 
Whitestone  Photo) 


Also  on  Display:  Celebrating  Phyllis  Curtin 


^hyllis  Curtin  in  costume  as  Lisa  for 
he  1951  Berkshire  Music  Center 
production  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique 
lame  (BSO  Archives) 


This  summer's  Visitor  Center  exhibit  also  pays  tribute  to  soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin,  who  has  remained  a  mainstay  of  the  TMC's  Vocal 
Department  since  1963,  when  her  now  famous  vocal  master  classes 
were  first  initiated.  But  her  connection  to  the  Music  Center  extends 
back    much    earlier — to 
1946,     when     she     first 
attended       the       Music 
Center  as  a  student  in  the 
Opera  Department,  and 
in  which  year  she  was  a 
cast     member     in     the 
American    premiere    at 
Tanglewood  of  Benjamin 
Britten's      opera      Peter 
Grimes,   which   was   com- 
missioned      by       Serge 
Koussevitzky    and    con- 
ducted bv  Leonard  Bern-  Phyllis  Curtin  demonstrates  vocal  breathing  tech- 
.    •                                                     nique  to  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellow, 

c.  1982  (photo  by  Walter  H.  Scott) 


Tanglewood 


GLASS  HOUSE 


Excitement  of  Discovery 

Visit  the  Glass  House  for  a  pleasurable  shopping  experience! 

View  our  2011  collection,  including  apparel,  recordings,  unique  gifts,  and  great 
Tanglewood  mementos.  Stop  by  both  of  our  locations:  The  Glass  House  Main 
Gate  or  The  Glass  House  Highwood  Gate.  Enjoy  browsing  the  displays  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

Shop  for  yourself,  or  for  someone  special,  and  savor  the  spirit  of  Tanglewood. 


MAIN  GATE: 

Monday-Thursday,  ioam~4pm 
Friday,  ioam-30  minutes  post-concert 
Saturday,  9am~30  minutes  post-concert 
Sunday,  noon-6pm 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Performance  Hours 
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The  Tanglewood  Festiva 


In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a  series 
of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment  during  the  next 
summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on 
August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at 

Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The 
series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts 
and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  draw- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tap- 
pan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan 
family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift 
to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest 
crowd  to  that  time  assembled  under  a 
tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
an  all-Beethoven  program. 


A  tangle  of  traffic  at  the  Main  Gate  of  Tanglewood  in  the  1950s 
(BSO  Archives) 


At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened 
the  1937  festival's  second  weekend, 
rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour. 
At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders,  made  an 
appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal  was  broadened 
by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short 
time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate  design 
that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important,  went  well 
beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive;  he 
finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  budget,  they  would  have 
"just  a  shed,  ...which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 
Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to  make  further  simplifications  in 
Saarinen 's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains, 
with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra every  summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the 
acoustical  consultant  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates, 
the  installation  of  the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other 
improvements,  produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed," 
recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its  opera- 
tions. By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios 
were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence 
that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 


With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate  adjacent 
to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public  grounds  by  some 
40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch,  Hack  and  Sandell  to 
unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the  feasibility  of  using  the  newly 
acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to  replace  the  outmoded  Theatre-Concert 
Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only  minor  modifications  since  1941,  and  which  with 
some  modification  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  opera 
productions),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center  facilities.  Inaugurated  on  July  7, 
1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm  William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston 
in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove, 
Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  concert  facility  to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in 
more  than  a  half-century — now  provides  a  modern  venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  var- 
ied recital  and  chamber  music  concerts  offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through- 
out the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall  with  its  attendant  buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  as  described  below.  Also  at  Tangle- 
wood each  summer,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students,  mostly  of 
high  school  age. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  Besides  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  Friday-  and  Saturday- 
evening  Prelude  Concerts,  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
weekend-long  Jazz  Festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that 
makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded  the 
Center  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  resources  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  Music  Center  opened  formally  on  July  8-,  1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there 
was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to  the 
war  then  raging  in  Europe.  "So  long  as  art  and  culture  exist  there  is  hope  for  humanity." 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  specially  written  for  the  ceremony, 
arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made  such  an  impression  that  it  contin- 
ues to  be  performed  at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky' s 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composition, 
operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught  the  most  giftec 
conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year  after  his 
retirement  as  the  BSO's  music  director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  position,  ran 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  programs.  In  1963,  new  BSO  Music  Director  Erich 
Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky's  hands-on  leadership 
approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970,  three  years 
before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  the  BSO's  pro- 
grams at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  gen| 
eral  advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985  to  1997.  In  1994, 
with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities  on  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  chamber  music  studios, 
administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion  adjacent  to  Ozawa 
Hall.  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1997. 


... 


The  150  young  performers  and  composers  in  the  TMC's  Fellowship  Program — advanced 
musicians  who  generally  have  completed  all  or  most  of  their  formal  training — participate  in 
an  intensive  program  including  chamber  and  orchestral  music,  opera,  and  art  song.  All  partic- 
ipants receive  full  fellowships  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board.  TMC  Orchestra  highlights 
this  summer  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  conducted  by 
Miguel  Harth-Bedoya,  which  opens  the  orchestra's  season  on  July  5  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  and 
its  closing  all-Brahms  concert  in  the  Shed  led  by  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  on  August  14, 

with  mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Blythe 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
TMCO  performances  on  July  1 1  with 
conductor  Stefan  Asbury  and  on  July  17 
with  Kurt  Masur  will  also  showcase  TMC 
Conducting  Fellows. 

The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group's  annual 
residency  on  June  28  and  29  will  include 
a  new  TMC-commissioned  Mark  Morris 
work  choreographed  to  Stravinsky's 
Renard.  The  music  for  this,  and  for 
Morris's  Italian  Concerto  (to  Bach's  key- 
board work)  and  Frisson  (to  Stravinsky's 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments) ,  will  be 
performed  by  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Fellows  of  the  TMC,  on  a  program  that 
also  reprises  Morris's  Falling  Down  Stairs, 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma  playing  Bach's  Cello  Suite 
No.  3.  In  addition,  Mark  Morris  will 
direct  a  special  evening  of  song  and 


The  TMC  Orchestra  with  Conducting  Fellow  Keitaro  Harada  in 
the  final  concert  of  the  2010  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(photo:  Hilary  Scott) 


short,  whimsical  operas  by  Darius  Milhaud  on  July  10.  TMC  string  players  start  the  season  with 
a  week-long  intensive  study  of  the  string  quartet,  culminating  in  marathon  concerts  on  June  28 
and  29.  All  of  the  TMC  Fellows  participate  in  chamber  music  programs  in  Ozawa  Hall  through- 
out the  summer,  notably  on  Sunday  mornings  at  10  a.m. — the  first  being  a  "Brass  Extravaganza" 
on  July  3 — and,  starting  July  9,  on  Saturdays  at  6  p.m.  prior  to  BSO  concerts. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  (FCM) ,  an  annual  five-day  celebration  of  the  music  of 
our  time,  will  this  year  be  directed  by  the  distinguished  American  composer  Charles  Wuorinen, 
who  will  open  the  Festival  conducting  the  world  premiere  of  his  It  Happens  Like  This,  a  secular 
cantata  to  texts  of  James  Tate,  commissioned  by  the  TMC  and  dedicated  to  James  Levine.  Six 
concerts  presenting  a  wide  spectrum  of  musical  styles  will  include  two  additional  TMC  com- 
missions in  their  world  premieres:  Fred  Ho's  Fanfare  to  Stop  the  Creeping  Meatball,  which  will  open 
five  of  the  performances;  and  John  Zorn's  A  Rebours,  a  concerto  for  solo  cello  and  ensemble 
with  soloist  Fred  Sherry,  to  be  performed  on  August  4.  Other  guest  artists  will  include  the  new 
music  group  Ensemble  Signal  and  pianist  Ursula  Oppens,  the  latter  performing  a  Prelude 
Concert  before  the  Festival's  concluding  orchestra  concert  on  August  8,  which  will  feature 
music  of  Felipe  Lara,  Jo  Kondo,  Andrew  Norman,  David  Felder,  and  Christopher  Rouse. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC.  Prominent 
alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano  Berio,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Stephanie  Blythe,  William  Bolcom,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi, 
Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  Michael  Gandolfi,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish,  Oliver 
Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Leontyne 
Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw, 
Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the  nation. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 
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TO  LENOX 


In  Consideration  of  Our  Performing  Artists  and  Patrons 

Please  note:  We  promote  a  healthy  lifestyle.  Tanglewood  restricts  smoking  to  designated 
areas  only.  Maps  identifying  designated  smoking  areas  are  available  at  the  main  gate 
and  Visitors  Center. 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission.  Please  do  not  bring  food 
or  beverages  into  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts  and 
rehearsals  is  prohibited,  and  that  video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into  the  Music 
Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  are  disturbing  to  the  performers  and  to  other  listeners. 

For  the  safety  of  your  fellow  patrons,  please  note  that  cooking,  open  flames,  sports 
activities,  bikes,  scooters,  skateboards,  and  tents  or  other  structures  are  prohibited 
from  the  Tanglewood  grounds.  Please  also  note  that  ball  playing  is  not  permitted  on 
the  Shed  lawn  when  the  grounds  are  open  for  a  Shed  concert,  and  that  during  Shed 
concerts  children  may  play  ball  only  behind  the  Visitor  Center  or  near  Ozawa  Hall. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  your 
cellular  phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  during  concerts. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


C>^    Tanglewood  Information 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-5165.  For  weekly  pre-recorded 
program  information,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended  through 
intermission  on  concert  evenings) ;  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission;  and  Sunday  from 
10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or  major  credit 
card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  SYMPHONYCHARGE 
at  1-888-266-1200,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200.  Tickets  can  also  be  ordered  online  at 
tanglewood.org.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone 
or  on  the  web. 

TANGLEWOOD 's  WEB  SITE  at  tanglewood.org  provides  information  on  all  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly. 

FOR  PATRONS  WITH  DISABILITIES,  parking  facilities  are  located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
Ozawa  Hall.  Wheelchair  service  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  reserved-parking  lots. 
Accessible  restrooms,  pay  phones,  and  water  fountains  are  located  throughout  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Assistive  listening  devices  are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall;  please  speak  to  an  usher.  For  more  information,  call  VOICE  (413)  637-5165.  To 
purchase  tickets,  call  VOICE  1-888-266-1200  or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289.  For  information 
about  disability  services,  please  call  (617)  638-9431. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility 
pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that 
your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm.  Re- 
admission  passes  will  be  provided. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  at  other  locations  as 
noted  on  the  map.  The  Tanglewood  Cafe  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  11:30  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  Sundays  from  noon  until  7:30  p.m.,  and 
through  the  intermission  of  all  Tanglewood  concerts.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before 
concerts.  Meals  to  go  may  be  ordered  online  in  advance  at  tanglewood.org  or  by  phone  at 
(413)  637-5240. 


LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events.  Lawn  Pass  Books, 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  box  office,  offer  eleven  tickets  for  the  price  of  ten.  LAWN  TICKETS 
FOR  ALL  BSO  AND  POPS  CONCERTS  IN  THE  SHED  MAYBE  UPGRADED  AT  THE  BOX 
OFFICE,  subject  to  availability,  for  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  for  the  original  lawn  ticket 
and  the  price  of  the  seat  inside  the  Shed. 

FREE  LAWN  TICKETS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  age  seven- 
teen and  younger  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  under  five  must  be  seated  on  the  rear  half  of  the  lawn. 
Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or 
in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  Open  Rehearsals,  and  that  this  policy  does  not  apply  to 
organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more),  which  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

KIDS'  CORNER,  where  children  accompanied  by  adults  may  take  part  in  musical  and  arts 
and  crafts  activities  supervised  by  BSO  staff,  is  available  during  the  Saturday-morning  Open 
Rehearsals,  and  also  beginning  at  12  noon  before  Sunday-afternoon  concerts.  Further  informa- 
tion about  Kids'  Corner  is  available  at  the  Visitor  Center. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  take  place  each  Saturday  morning  at 
10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  New  This  Year:  Seating  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  is  reserved  and  ticketed  at  $30  and  $20  per  ticket.  General  admission  to  the  lawn  is 
$10.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  A  half-hour  pre-rehearsal  talk  is  offered 
free  of  charge  to  all  ticket  holders,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Shed. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALKWAYS 
are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors  who 
find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  (Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events) . 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Please  note  that 
the  Glass  House  is  open  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Severe  Weather  Lawn  Evacuation  Plan 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  SEVERE  STORM  ALERT,  please  seek  shelter  in  the  building  areas 
of  refuge  nearest  you,  or,  if  closer,  in  your  vehicles,  until  notification  of  safe  condi- 
tions. 

SEVERE  STORM  SHELTER  LOCATIONS  are  indicated  on  the  map  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book  and  on  maps  of  Tanglewood  posted  at  the  gate  areas.  Information  on 
severe  storm  shelter  locations  is  also  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  A  PERFORMANCE  MAY  BE  DELAYED  OR  SUSPENDED  during 
storm  conditions  and  will  be  resumed  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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James  Levine 

Music  Director 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Music 
Directorship,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Bernard  Haitink 

Conductor  Emeritus 
LaCroix  Family  Fund, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Music  Director  Laureate 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1976 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L., 
and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1980 

Elita  Rang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose 

chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B. 
Arnold,  Jr.,  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Nancy  Bracken  * 
Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Aza  Raykhtsaum* 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 


Bonnie  Bewick* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott 
and  Franklin  J.  Marryott 
chair 

James  Cooke  * 

Catherine  and  Paul 
Buttenwieser  chair 

Victor  Romanul  * 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 
Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison 
chair 

Julianne  Lee  * 
Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks 
Heath  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Second  Violins 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family 

chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W. 
Rabb  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1 977 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Shirley  and  J.  Richard 
Fennell  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 
David  H.  and  Edith  C. 
Howie  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Ron  an  Lefkowitz 

Jennie  Shames* 

Valeria  Vilker 
Kuchment* 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Nicole  Monahan  * 

Wendy  Putnam  * 
Robert  Bradford  Newman 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 


XinDing* 
Glen  Cherry* 
Yuncong  Zhang* 
Gerald  Elias° 

Violas 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1970 

Cathy  Basrak 
Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig  * 

Rachel  Fagerburg* 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter  * 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R  Allen  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1969 

Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1977 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar 
chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 

Charles  and  JoAnne 
Dickinson  chair 


Owen  Young* 
JohnF.  Cogan,Jr.,  and 
Mary  L.  Cornille  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E. 
Paine  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1974 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy§ 
Joseph  and  Jan  Brett 
Hearne  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 

James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 
Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H. 
Campbell  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Rowe 
Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1970 

(position  vacant) 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1981 


L 


Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Piccolo 

Cynthia  Meyers 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles 
Marran  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1979 

Oboes 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1975 

Mark  McEwen 

James  and  Tina  Collias 
chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 


English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 


Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1977 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 
Associate  Principal  & 
E-flat  clarinet 
Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth 
K.  Davis  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 
Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1974 


Suzanne  Nelsen 

John  D.  and  Vera  M. 
MacDonald  chair 

Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna 

S.  Kalman  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen 
Congleton  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 
Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 
John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S. 
Eustis  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford 
Kingsley  Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N 
Tariot  chair 


Trumpets 

Thomas  Rolfs 
Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1977 

Benjamin  Wright 
Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb 
chair 

Thomas  Siders 
Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward 
M.  Lupean  chair 


Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1984 


Trombones 

Toby  Oft 
Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 


Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Tuba 

Mike  Roylance 
Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 


Timpani 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1974 


Percussion 

Frank  Epstein 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

W.  Lee  Vinson 
Barbara  Lee  chair 

Daniel  Bauch 
Assistant  Timpanist 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Linde  chair 


Harp 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas 
chair,  fully  funded  in 
perpetuity  by  Sophia 
and  Bernard  Gordon 


Voice  and  Chorus 

John  Oliver 
Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  Conductor 
Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W. 
Dworsky  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

Assistant 
Conductors 

Marcelo  Lehninger 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 


Personnel 
Managers 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 
Assistant  Personnel 
Managers 

Stage  Manager 

John  Demick 


*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 

%  on  sabbatical  leave 

°  substituting 


A  Brief  History  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  130th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  businessman, 
philanthropist,  Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  125  years.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  China,  and  Russia;  in  addition, 
it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television, 
and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  impor- 
tant composers;  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  music  festivals;  it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through 
BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the 
entire  Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training  grounds 
for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players,  one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  chamber 
ensembles  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  stan- 
dard for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical 
art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued 
support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local 
levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  indi- 
viduals. 


Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
founder  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
(BSO  Archives) 


Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra 
in  his  home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality 
in  the  spring  of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would 
remain  as  music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded 
concert  halls,  was  opened  on  October  15,  1900.  The  BSO's  2000-01  season  celebrated  the  cen- 
tennial of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  rich  history  of  music  performed  and  introduced  to  the 
world  at  Symphony  Hall  since  it  opened  over  a  century  ago. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882  (BSO  Archives) 


Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and 
1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first 
"Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 

Company  (the  predecessor  to  RCA  Victor)  in  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  con- 
ductor. He  was  succeeded  the  following  year  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian- 
born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment  of  many 
French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musician- 
ship and  electric  personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  The  BSO's  first  live  con- 
cert broadcasts,  privately  funded,  ran  from  January  1926  through 
the  1927-28  season.  Broadcasts  continued  sporadically  in  the  early 
1930s,  regular  live  Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  being  initiated  in 
October  1935.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  con- 
certs in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up 
annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately 
shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for 
musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center) . 


Serge  Koussevitzky  arriving  at 
Tanglewood  prior  to  a  concert 
(BSO  Archives) 


In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth 
birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart  began  his  tenure  as  twentieth 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 


A  banner  advertising  the  1939  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  (BSO  Archives) 


Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky' s  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and 
introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the 
orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was 
initiated  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year 
term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many 
forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many 
recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf 
was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  fellowship  program  was  established. 
Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded. 
William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  midwest. 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following 
a  year  as  music  advisor  and  three  years  as  an 
artistic  director  at  Tanglewood.  His  historic 
twenty-nine-year  tenure,  from  1973  to  2002, 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  BSO  conductor; 
in  the  summer  of  2002,  at  the  completion  of 
his  tenure,  he  was  named  Music  Director 
Laureate.  Besides  maintaining  the  orchestra's 
reputation  worldwide,  Ozawa  reaffirmed  the 
BSO's  commitment  to  new  music  through  the 
commissioning  of  many  new  works  (including 
commissions  marking  the  BSO's  centennial  in  1981  and  the  TMC's  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
1990),  played  an  active  role  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  further  expanded  the 
BSO's  recording  activities.  In  1995  he  and  the  BSO  welcomed  Bernard  Haitink  as  Principal 
Guest  Conductor.  Named  Conductor  Emeritus  in  2004,  Mr.  Haitink  has  led  the  BSO  in  Boston, 
New  York,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour  in  Europe,  and  has  also  recorded  with  the  orchestra. 

In  the  fall  of  2001,  James  Levine  was  named  to  succeed  Seiji  Ozawa  as  music  director.  Maestro 
Levine  began  his  tenure  as  the  BSO's  fourteenth  music  director — and  the  first  American-born 
conductor  to  hold  that  position — in  the  fall  of  2004.  His  wide-ranging  programs  balance  great 
orchestral,  operatic,  and  choral  classics  with  equally  significant  music  of  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries,  including  newly  commissioned  works  from  such  important  American  composers 
as  Milton  Babbitt,  Elliott  Carter,  John  Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Gunther 
Schuller,  and  Charles  Wuorinen.  He  also  appears  as  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players,  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  works  with  the  TMC 
Fellows  in  classes  devoted  to  orchestral  repertoire,  Lieder,  and  opera.  Mr.  Levine  and  the  BSO 
have  released  a  number  of  recordings,  all  drawn  from  live  performances  at  Symphony  Hall, 
on  the  orchestra's  own  label,  BSO  Classics.  He  and  the  BSO  toured  Europe  together  in  late 
summer  2007,  performing  in  the  Lucerne  Festival,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival  (in  Ham- 
burg), Essen,  Diisseldorf,  the  Berlin  Festival,  Paris,  and  the  BBC  Proms  in  London. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annually.  It  is 
an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  Boston. 


Rush  ticket  line  at  Symphony  Hall,  probably  in  the  1930s 
(BSO  Archives) 


Through  October  2 
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Manchester  Designer  Outlets 

Vermont       _ 

manchesterdesigneroutlets.com  yEJ 


Solar  powered,  LEED  certified,  naturally  inspired. 

Enjoy  an  urban-village  lifestyle  with  convenient  access  to  woods, 
trails,  and  open  space.  Village  Hill  Northampton  represents  the  best 
of  sustainable  development  and  green  homebuilding.  A  blend  of 
single-family,  townhomes,  and  apartments.  All  within  a  short  walk  to 
Northampton's  popular  downtown. 

Call  800-445-8030  for  more  information. 


Olander  Drive,  Village  Hill  Northampton 


QUIET  COUNTRY  SETTING  &  HILLTOP  VIEWS 

WALKABLE  SHOPS  &  RESTAURANTS     ; 

LEED-CERTIFIED 

PRICES  STARTING  AT  $269,000 

A  COMMUNITY  OF  MASSDEVELOPMENT 


villagehillnorthampton.com 


VILLAGE  HILL 

NORTHAMPTON 

Community.  Commerce.  Culture. 


JULY  7 -AUGUST  21,  2011 


BARDSUMMERSCAPE 


Bard  SummerScape  presents  seven 
weeks  of  opera,  dance,  music,  drama, 
film,  cabaret,  and  the  22nd  annual 
Bard  Music  Festival,  this  year 
exploring  the  works  and  world  of 
composer  Jean  Sibelius.  Staged  in  the 
extraordinary  Richard  B.  Fisher  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  other 
venues  on  Bard's  stunning  Mid  Hudson 
River  Valley  campus,  SummerScape 
brings  to  audiences  a  dazzling  season 
of  world-class  performances  you 
won't  see  anywhere  else. 


"A  hotbed  of  int 


"A  hotbed  of  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  adventure."  (New  York  Times) 


BUY  YOUR  TICKE 

845-758*7900 
fVsrWcenter.bard.edu 


DIE  LIEBE  DER  DANAE 
By  Richard  Strauss 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
Conducted  by  Leon  Botstein 
Directed  by  Kevin  Newbury 

duction  design  by  Rafael  Vinoly 
and  Mimi  Lien 
SOSNOFF  THEATER  July  29  -  August  7 


TERO  SAARINEN  COMPANY 
Choreography  by  Tero  Saarinen 

Westward  Ho! 

Wavelengths 

HUNT 

EATER    July  7 -10 


Theater 


THE  WILD  DUCK 

By  Henrik  Ibsen 

Directed  by  Caitriona  McLaughlin 

THEATER  TWO  July  13 -24 

Operetta 

BITTER  SWEET 
Music  and  libretto  by  Noel  Coward 
Conducted  by  James  Bagwell 
Directed  by  Michael  Gieleta 
THEATER  TWO  August  4 -14 
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Bard  Music  Festival 


Twenty-Second  Season 
SIBELIUS  AND  HIS  WORLD 

Twelve  concert  performances,  as  well  as 
panel  discussions,  preconcert  talks,  and 
films,  examine  the  music  and  world  of 
Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius. 

August  12-14  and  19-21 

Film  Festival 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BERGMAN: 
THE  BEST  OF  NORDIC  FILM 


Thursdays  and  Sundays 
s  July  14 -August  18 

Spiegeltent 

H^H^m 

CABARET  and  FAMILY 

July  3 -August  21 

« 

FISHER 
CENTER 

PERFORMING  ARTS 
AT  BARD  COLLEGE 

Annandale-on-Hudson,  New  York 


THE  BARD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  .presents 


Sibelius  and  His  World 

AUGUST  12-14  AND  19-21 

Twelve  concert  performances,  as  well  as  panel  discussions,  preconcert  talks,  and  films,  examine  the 
music  and  world  of  Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius. 


WEEKEND  ONE 


Imagining  Finland 


Jean  Sibelius:  National  Symbol,  International  Iconoclast 

American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leon  Botstein.  conductor 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius 

Berlin  and  Vienna:  The  Artist  as  a  Young  Man 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius.  Goldmark,  Fuchs,  Susoni 


Kalevala:  Myth  and  the  Birth  of  a  Nation 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leon  Botstein,  conductor 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius  and  Kajanus 

White  Nights — Dark  Mornings:  Creativity,  Depression,  and  Addiction 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius.  Grieg,  Peterson-Sergei.  Deli  us 

Aurora  Borealis:  Nature  and  Music  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius.  Grieg.  Stenhammar,  Kuula 

To  the  Finland  Station:  Sibelius  and  Russia 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius. Tchaikovsky.  Gla:unov,  Rachnlaninov 


weekend  two  Sibelius:  Conservative  or  Modernist? 


Friday.  August  19       program  seven  Nordic  Purity,  Aryan  Fantasies,  and.  Music 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius.  Bruckner.  Atterberg.Kilpinen 

Saturday,  August  20  program  eight  From  the  Nordic  Folk      ■  ■  ■■■ 

Chamber  works, by  Sibelius.  Grieg,  Grainger, .Ravel,- Kuula 

program  nine  Finnish  Modern  '    ' 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius.  Melartin.  Mac'etcja.  Merikar 

program  ten  The  Heritage  of  Symbolism 

American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leon  Botstein.  conductor 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius  and  Raitio 

Sunday,  August  21      program  eleven        Nostalgia  and  the  Challenge  of  Modernity 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Strauss,  Respighi 

program  twelve       Silence  and  Influence 

American  Symphony  Orchestra.  Leon  Botstein.  conductor 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius,  Barber,  Vaugha/l  Williams    : 


We  are 

proud 

to  support 

the 

Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


stockbridge,  massachusetts 
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Friday,  July  8,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Ravel  and  Schubert 

Friday,  July  8,  8:30pm 
1 0  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting;  ANGELA  MEADE,  KRISTINE  JEPSON, 

ROBERTO  DE  BIASIO,  MATTHEW  DlBATTISTA,  and  JAMES  MORRIS, 

vocal  soloists;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Music  of  Bellini,  Rossini,  Verdi,  and  Respighi 

Saturday,  July  9,  8:30pm 
29  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting;  RUSSELL  THOMAS,  tenor; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Berlioz  Requiem 

Sunday,  July  10,  2:30pm 
41  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  conducting;  JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 
Music  of  Higdon,  Bruch,  and  Tchaikovsky 

"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  on  Friday,  July  8,  are  conductor  Miguel  Harth-Bedoya, 
choreographer  Mark  Morris,  and  TMC  faculty  conductor  Stefan  Asbury.  The  series 
continues  through  Friday,  August  26,  the  final  weekend  of  the  BSO's  2011  Tangle- 
wood season. 

Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  8,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

ALEXANDER  VELINZON,  violin 
TATIANA  DIMITRIADES,  violin 
STEVEN  ANSELL,  viola 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 


fi\    I 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


RAVEL 


Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello 

Allegro 

Tres  vif  [Very  lively] 

Lente  [Slow] 

Vif,  avec  entrain  [Lively,  with  spirit] 

Ms.  DIMITRIADES  and  Mr.  MILLER 


SCHUBERT 


Quintet  in  C  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  two  cellos,  D.956 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Scherzo:  Presto;  Trio:  Andante  sostenuto 

Allegretto 

Mr.  VELINZON,  Ms.  DIMITRIADES,  Mr.  ANSELL, 
Mr.  MILLER,  and  Mr.  YOUNG 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  summer  of  1920  saw  Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937)  working  on  two  projects,  the 
opera  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  to  be  completed  only  in  1925,  and  a  "duo  for  violin 
and  cello,"  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Claude  Debussy.  This  was  a  spare  period  in 
Ravel's  creative  life:  the  flow  of  new  compositions  had  been  seriously  interrupted 
with  the  death  of  his  mother  in  January  1917,  and  in  May  1921  he  moved  to  the 
country  estate  of  Le  Belvedere  outside  of  Paris.  It  was  there  that  he  finally  complet- 
ed the  duo,  in  February  1922.  Ravel  made  a  concerted  effort  to  finish  the  piece — 
the  preceding  month  he  noted  that  its  composition  had  been  dragging  on  for  a  year 
and  a  half — and  it  had  its  premiere  in  Paris  on  April  6,  1922,  to  mixed  reaction:  this 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  music  from  what  Ravel's  listeners  had  come  to  expect, 
what  with  its  leanness  of  texture,  lack  of  adornment,  and  unyielding  counterpoint. 

But  Ravel  noted  that  the  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Cello  marked  a  turning  point  in  his 
career,  reflecting  a  move  toward  economy  of  means,  restraint  from  harmonic  charm, 
and  a  pronounced  reaction  in  favor  of  linear  motion.  In  the  first  movement,  the 
two  instruments,  alternately  leading  and  following,  place  individual  claim  upon  our 
attentions,  and  it  is  only  with  the  final  chords  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  existence 
of  vertical  harmonies.  The  second  movement  is  assertive,  the  third,  by  contrast, 
almost  hypnotic  in  its  lyricism.  The  finale  restores  the  forceful  language  of  the  sec- 
ond movement,  blending  elements  of  folk  and  dance  music  a  la  Bartok  and  Kodaly 
with  a  sure  sense  of  goal  and  proportion. 

Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  C  major  string  quintet  by  Franz 
Schubert  (1797-1828) — his  greatest  chamber  composition — except  that  he  turned  to 
it  in  August  1828,  only  months  before  his  tragically  premature  death  in  November, 
and  probably  completed  the  piece  in  September.  We  have  no  idea  why  he  chose  the 
particular  ensemble — with  two  cellos,  as  Boccherini  had  done  in  his  quintets,  rather 
than  the  two  violas  Mozart  preferred — nor  if  he  wrote  it  at  someone's  request.  He 
almost  certainly  never  heard  a  performance,  and  the  work  was  not  published  until  a 
full  quarter-century  after  his  death.  Still,  it  remains  the  only  truly  great  composition 
for  a  string  quintet  with  two  cellos  and  remained  so  overwhelming  an  example  that 
even  those  composers  who  might  have  used  it  as  a  model  gave  up  in  the  end  and 
wrote  their  quintets  with  a  second  viola.  Brahms,  in  particular,  actually  completed 
the  composition  of  a  quintet  in  F  minor  directly  modeled  on  Schubert's  work;  but 
he  finally  converted  it  into  two  alternative  forms:  the  F  minor  quintet,  Opus  34a,  for 
string  quartet  and  piano,  and  the  sonata  for  two  pianos,  Opus  34b.  Both  versions 
retain  clear  references  to  their  Schubertian  inspiration,  above  all  in  the  treatment  of 
Neapolitan  harmonic  turns,  of  which  Schubert's  quintet  is  the  unparalleled  model. 

Schubert's  ear  for  harmonic  color  is  exploited  here  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
The  first  three  chords  are  a  good  example:  a  C  major  triad  followed  by  a  diminished- 
seventh  chord  on  C,  followed  by  another  C  major  triad  to  end  the  first  part  of  the 
phrase.  To  an  earlier  composer,  the  diminished  chord  would  have  demanded  har- 
monic movement,  its  tensions  would  have  insisted  on  resolution.  Here,  the  chord 
simply  is,  a  characteristic  sound  in  its  own  right,  possibly  suggesting  foreboding,  or 
immensity,  or  mysticism — but  not  harmonic  movement.  Soon  these  three  chords 
become  a  kind  of  motto  embedded  in  the  principal  theme. 

Another  unforgettable  example  of  Schubert's  search  for  richer  harmonic  color — 
indeed  the  emotional  high  point  of  the  first  movement — is  the  arrival  at  the  second 
theme.  Conventional  harmonic  practice  decreed  that  the  secondary  key  must  be  G 
if  the  tonic  is  C.  Schubert  appears  to  accede  to  this  practice  with  a  vigorous  modula- 
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201 1  SUMMER  SEASON 


impressive  summer  drama 
festival  in  America 


FOUNDERS'  THEATRE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

JUNE  24-SEPTEMBER  4 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

JULY  8-SEPTEMBER  3 

THE  HOUND  OF 
E  BASKERVILLES 

l-SEPTEMBER  4 


STEIN  THEATRE 

VOMENOFWILL, 

1URNEY:  PARTS  l-V 
MAY  27-JULY  10 

WE  MEMORY  OF  WATER 

JUNE  16-SEPTEMBER  4 

'0  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 

JULY  6-SEPTEMBER  3 

THE  HOLLOW  CROWN 

JULY  12-24 

,:ED  HOT  PATRIOT: 
..SS  WIT  OF  MOLLY  IVINS 
IUST  3-SEPTEMBER  4 

,OSE  FOOTPRINT  THEATRE 

THE  VENETIAN  TWINS 

JUNE  29-AUGUST 27 

EVERYWW  ACTOR 

AUGUST  1  l-SEPTEMBER  4 


T  5  MINUTES  FROM  YOUR  SEAT! 

70  Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  MA  •  For  tickets  visit 

Shakespeare.org  or  413-637-3353 


tion  to  G,  but  the  moment  he  lands  on  it,  he  leaves  the  two  cellos  hanging  on  the 
note  without  other  accompaniment,  and  the  second  cello  unexpectedly  melts  down 
the  scale  to  E-flat,  whereupon  the  cellos  duet  in  a  lush  new  theme  in  that  key.  But 
there  is  another  surprise:  having  now  convinced  us  that  the  secondary  material 
would  not  be  in  the  expected  key,  Schubert  modulates  yet  again,  this  time  to  G,  for 
still  another  thematic  statement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition. 

As  the  quintet  proceeds,  what  are  called  "Neapolitan  relationships"  come  increasing- 
ly to  the  fore;  these  occur  when  one  key  seems  to  "lean"  on  another  that  is  a  half- 
step  lower.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  such  relationships  occurred  only  briefly  at 
the  cadence  to  provide  a  colorful  way  of  approaching  the  dominant.  But  Schubert 
expands  the  significance  of  these  relationships  so  that  entire  sections  of  movements 
"lean"  on  the  home  key,  giving  a  much  wider  and  more  piquant  harmonic  range, 
turned  to  vivid  expressive  use.  In  the  slow  movement,  which  begins  with  an  unearthly 
stasis  of  almost  mystical  quality,  the  middle  section  is  a  contrastingly  nervous  passage 
in  F  minor,  the  Neapolitan  relationship  to  the  main  key  of  E.  Even  more  striking, 
perhaps,  is  the  scherzo,  which  is  as  extroverted  as  one  could  wish  for,  only  to  have  as 
its  contrasting  Trio  a  daringly  imaginative  slow  section  in  D-flat  (Neapolitan  to  the 
home  key  of  C) ,  asking  urgent  questions  for  which  no  answers  are  forthcoming.  And 
even  the  questions  are  brusquely  swept  away  in  the  return  to  the  scherzo  proper. 
The  finale,  though  in  many  respects  lighter  in  character  and  expressive  depth  than 
the  middle  two  movements,  continues  to  exploit  these  relationships  with  sudden 
changes  of  harmonic  color,  which  underline  the  shifts  of  emotional  intensity. 
The  surprising  last  two  notes — a  unison  appoggiatura  D-flat  falling  to  a  solid  C — 
summarize  this  aspect  of  the  entire  quintet. 

Notes  by  MARC  MANDEL  (Ravel)  and 
STEVEN  LEDBETTER  (Schubert) 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998. 


Artists 

A  native  of  St.  Petersburg,  violinist  Alexander  Velinzon  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  January  2000  and  became  assistant  concertmaster  in  2005.  Since  then  he 
has  played  as  concertmaster  under  the  direction  of  James  Levine,  Kurt  Masur,  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  other  leading  conductors.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
invited  to  play  as  concertmaster  with  such  orchestras  as  the  London  Philharmonic, 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  Seoul  Philharmonic,  WDR  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  NDR 
Radio  Philharmonic.  An  active  performer  of  chamber  music,  Mr.  Velinzon  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston-based  Walden  Chamber  Players  and  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players.  He  has  performed  playing  chamber  music  in  Europe,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States,  and  since  2009  has  been  a  member  of  the  LiveArts  string  quar- 
tet. Mr.  Velinzon  began  playing  the  violin  at  the  age  of  six  and  graduated  from  the 
Leningrad  School  for  Gifted  Children.  After  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  contin- 
ued his  studies  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  received  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  thejuilliard  School,  working  under  the  guidance  of  renowned  pedagogue 
Dorothy  DeLay.  He  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Recital 
Hall  as  a  winner  of  the  Artist  International  Young  Artists  Auditions.  A  prizewinner  in 
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the  Heida  Hermann  International  Competition  in  the  United  States  and  the  Tibor 
Varga  International  Competition  in  Switzerland,  he  has  performed  as  soloist  with  the 
National  Symphony  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Venezuela; 
made  his  New  York  debut  with  the  Jupiter  Symphony  playing  a  Paganini  concerto,  and 
served  as  soloist/concertmaster  for  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  at  New  York's 
City  Center.  Mr.  Velinzon's  other  solo  engagements  in  the  United  States  have  included 
appearances  with  the  Rondo  Chamber  Orchestra,  Absolute  Ensemble,  Chappaqua 
Symphony,  and  the  Metamorphoses  Orchestra. 

Violinist  Tatiana  Dimitriades  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1987-88  season.  She  is  also  active  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician.  Highlights 
of  her  solo  performances  include  appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  Senior  Concert 
Orchestra,  at  the  Grand  Teton  Festival  playing  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto,  and 
at  Weill  Hall  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associated  Music  Teachers  of  New  York. 
Born  and  raised  in  New  York,  Ms.  Dimitriades  attended  the  Pre-College  Division  of  the 
Juilliard  School.  She  earned  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  and  an  Artist  Diploma 
from  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music,  where  she  was  awarded  the  Performer's 
Certificate  in  recognition  of  outstanding  musical  performance.  A  recipient  of  the  Lili 
Boulanger  Memorial  Award,  Ms.  Dimitriades  has  also  won  the  Guido  Chigi  Saracini 
Prize  presented  by  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  of  Sienna,  Italy,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Paganini  Centenary,  and  the  Mischa  Pelz  Prize  of  the  National  Young  Musicians 
Foundation's  Debut  Competition  in  Los  Angeles.  Currently  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Artists  Ensemble  and  the  Walden  Chamber  Players,  Ms.  Dimitriades  also  performs  fre- 
quently in  chamber  music  concerts  with  BSO  colleagues  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston 
and  at  Ozawa  Hall  at  Tanglewood.  She  was  concertmaster  of  the  Newton  Symphony 
and  New  Philharmonia  orchestras,  and  has  appeared  on  numerous  occasions  as  con- 
certo soloist  with  these  and  other  Boston-area  orchestras. 

Steven  Ansell  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  principal  viola  in  September 
1996,  occupying  the  Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  having  already  appeared  with  the  BSO  in 
Symphony  Hall  as  guest  principal  viola.  A  native  of  Seattle,  he  also  remains  a  member 
of  the  acclaimed  Muir  String  Quartet,  which  he  co-founded  in  1979,  and  with  which 
he  has  toured  extensively  throughout  the  world.  A  graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  where  he  studied  with  Michael  Tree  and  Karen  Tuttle,  Mr.  Ansell  was  named 
professor  of  viola  at  the  University  of  Houston  at  twenty-one  and  became  assistant  prin- 
cipal viola  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Andre  Previn  at  twenty-three. 
As  a  recording  artist  he  has  received  two  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  awards  and  a  Gramophone 
magazine  award  for  Best  Chamber  Music  Recording  of  the  Year.  He  has  appeared  on 
PBS's  "In  Performance  at  the  White  House,"  has  participated  in  the  Tanglewood, 
Marlboro,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Newport,  Blossom,  Spoleto,  and  Snowbird  music  festi- 
vals, and  premiered  Ezra  Laderman's  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra  with  the 
Berkshire  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Ansell  teaches  at  the  Boston  University  College  of 
Fine  Arts.  As  principal  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  is  also  a  member 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Also  please  note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five 
minutes  before  concert  time  (5:55pm),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still 
seeking  seats. 


of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  His  solo  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  included  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola, 
Bruch's  Concerto  for  Viola,  Clarinet,  and  Orchestra,  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy,  and 
Richard  Strauss's  Don  Quixote. 

After  attending  Pablo  Casals'  master  class  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Jonathan  Miller  chose  to  abandon  his  study  of  literature  there  and  devote  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  cello,  training  with  Bernard  Greenhouse  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio.  Seeking 
out  masters  of  different  schools  and  styles,  he  also  studied  with  Raya  Garbousova, 
Leonard  Rose,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Edgar  Lustgarten.  In  1964  and  1965  he  was  a  fel- 
lowship student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1971,  Mr.  Miller  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Juilliard,  Hartford,  and  San 
Diego  symphony  orchestras.  He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Hartford  Symphony,  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  and  he 
has  performed  frequently  in  chamber  music  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  A  winner  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  toured  the  United  States  twice 
with  the  New  York  String  Sextet,  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet,  and 
has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute.  He  is  music  director  of  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble,  which  he  founded  in 
1980,  and  a  member  of  the  Gramercy  Trio,  which  received  a  Copland  Foundation 
Grant  for  its  first  CD  and  made  its  acclaimed  New  York  debut  in  2003  in  Merkin  Hall. 
In  June  1990,  at  the  invitation  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Jonathan  Miller  was  a  soloist 
at  the  American  Cello  Congress.  Mr.  Miller  has  recorded  the  Beethoven  cello  sonatas 
with  pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  for  Centaur  records. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  joined  the  BSO  in  August  1991.  A  frequent  collaborator  in  cham- 
ber music  concerts  and  festivals,  he  has  also  appeared  as  concerto  soloist  with  numer- 
ous orchestras.  He  has  appeared  in  the  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  Banff,  Davos,  Sunflower, 
Gateway,  Brevard,  and  St.  Barth's  music  festivals  and  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
innovative  chamber  ensemble  Innuendo.  Mr.  Young's  performances  have  been  broad- 
cast on  National  Public  Radio,  WQED  in  Pittsburgh,  W1TF  in  Harrisburg,  and  WGBH 
in  Boston.  He  has  performed  frequently  with  singer/songwriter  James  Taylor,  includ- 
ing the  nationally  televised  concert  'James  Taylor  Live  at  the  Beacon  Theatre"  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Young  has  been  on  the  faculties  of  the  Boston  Conservatory,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  and  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  and  is  cur- 
rently active  in  Project  STEP  (String  Training  and  Education  Program  for  students  of 
color)  and  the  BSO's  Boston  Music  Education  Collaborative.  From  1991  to  1996  he 
was  a  Harvard-appointed  resident  tutor  and  director  of  concerts  in  Dunster  House  at 
Harvard  University.  His  teachers  included  Eleanor  Osborn,  Michael  Grebanier,  Anne 
Martindale  Williams,  and  Aldo  Parisot.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Yale  University  with 
both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Yale,  Mr.  Young  was  a  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987.  After  winning  an  Orchestra  Fellowship  in  1987,  he 
played  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1988-89. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  in  1986-87  and  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  from  1989  until  he  joined  the  BSO  in  1991. 
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Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood- 
La  Prima  di  Tanglewood 
Friday,  July  8,  2011 


Gala  Co-Chairs 

Susie  and  Stuart  Hirshfield 


Robin  S.  Richman  and  Bruce  Auerbach 


Gala  Committee 

Gregory  E.  Bulger  and  Richard  J.  Dix  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme  • 
Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter  •  Ginger  and  George  Elvin  • 
Nancy  Edman  Feldman  and  Michael  Chefetz  •  Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  • 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  • 
Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon  •  Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  Robert  and  Jan  Grien 
Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman  •  Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •  Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  « 
Elaine  and  Ed  London  •  Jay  and  Shirley  Marks  •  Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus  •  Robert  and  Scott  Singleton  •  Lauren  E.  Spitz  • 
Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 


Tanglewood  Season  Sponsor 


Bank  of  America 

The  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation        ■* 
is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  and  its  eduction 
initiatives  for  Massachusetts  students. 


Transportation  Underwriter 

Shields  Radiation  Oncology  Center  Mansfield 

In-kind  Donors 

Be  Our  Guest  •  Boston  Gourmet  •  Marcia  and  Jonathan  Feuer  •  High  Output,  Inc. 
George  and  Carol  Jacobstein  •  Klara's  Gourmet  Cookies  •  Lydia  Shire  • 
WJ.  Deutsch  &  Sons,  Ltd.  •  Winston  Flowers     . 

Special  thanks  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  for  their  valuable 
event  assistance. 


Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood — La  Prima  di  Tanglewood 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recognizes  with  gratitude  the  following  individuals  and  companies 
for  their  generous  support  that  have  helped  make  this  year's  Opening  Night  a  success. 

$25,000 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon 

$10,000  -  $24,999 

Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme  •  Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •  Susie  and  Stuart  Hirshfield  • 
Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  The  Pumpkin  Foundation/Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  •  Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell  • 
Tanny  and  Courtney  Jones  •  Mrs.  Joyce  Linde  •  Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  • 
Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  Perri  Petricca  •  Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus 

$2,500  -  $4,999 

Linda  J. L.  Becker  •  Gregory  E.  Bulger  and  Richard  J.  Dix  •  Rhoda  Herrick  • 

Kate  and  Al  Merck  •  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Bruce  Auerbach  •  Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman  • 

Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

$2,000  -  $2,499 

Robert  and  Elana  Baum  •  George  and  Roberta  Berry  •  Lee  and  Sydelle  Blatt  • 

Phil  and  Mimmy  Cooper  •  Elaine  Sollar  and  Edwin  R.  Eisen  •  Nancy  Edman  Feldman  and 

Michael  Chefetz  •  Beth  and  Rich  Fentin  •  A.  King  Francis  and  Debbie  Francis  • 

Sheree  and  Gerald  Friedman  •  Mr.  Stanley  Friedman  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon  •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman  •  Peter  and  Kristen  Jacoby  • 

Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •  Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome  •  Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  • 

Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  •  David  L.  Lloyd,  Jr.  and  Meg  Mortimer  •  Jay  and  Shirley  Marks  • 

Martin  Messinger  •  Lee  Perlman  and  Linda  Riefberg  •  Caren  and  Larry  Peters  • 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin  and  Bert  Pogrebin  • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu  •  William  and  Lia  Poorvu  •  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr.   • 

Beatrice  Bloch  and  Alan  Sagner  •  Sari  Scheer  and  Sam  Kopel  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Sheer  • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg  •  Rick  and  Terry  Stone 

$1,500  -  $1,999 

Central  Ceilings,  Inc.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Pollok  •  Ms.  Sheila  Stanford  • 

Sweeney  Construction  Specialties,  LLC  •  Walsh  Brothers,  Inc. 

$1,000  -  $1,499 

Helaine  Berenson  Allen  •  Arden  Engineering  &  Constructors,  LLC  •  Philip  and  Ania  Auerbach 

Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach  •  Dr.  William  and  Sharen  Balcom  •  Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz  • 

Ruth  Blodgett  and  David  Crane  •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus  •  Dr.  James  and  Tina  Collias  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Jeffrey  Cook  •  Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith  •  Channing  Dichter  and 

Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  •  Alan  R.  Dynner  and  Lisa  Greiner  •  Ginger  and  George  Elvin  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  R.  Erenburg  •  Marcia  and  Jonathan  Feuer  •  Michael  and  Leslie  Gaffin  • 

Drs.  Michael  and  Anne  Gershon  •  Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg  •  Wendy  and  Peter  Gordon  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Graham  •  Susan  and  Richard  Grausman  •  Robert  and  Jan  Grien  • 

Larry  and  Jackie  Horn  •  Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan  •  Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  • 

Toby  and  Paul  Koren  •  Diane  Krane  and  Myles  Slosberg  •  Geri  and  Roy  Liemer  • 

Elaine  and  Ed  London  •  Carmine  A.  and  Beth  V.  Martignetti  •  Rita  and  Paul  Menitoff  • 

Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels  •  Judy  and  Dick  Miller  •  Michael  and  Annette  Miller  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.  •  Stephen  and  Patricia  Peters  •  Rosalie  Phillips  and 

Jon  Kingsdale  •  Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum  •  Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter  • 

Gary  and  Carol  Scarafoni  •  Grant  and  Cynthia  Schaumburg  •  Bob  Schwartz,  M.D.  and 

Ellen  Cohen  •  Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro  • 

Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn  •  Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •  Robert  and  Scott  Singleton  • 

Wendy  and  John  Skavlem  •  Gilda  and  Alfred  Slifka  •  Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  • 

Ms.  Alice  Stephens  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Abrahami  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  • 

John  Lowell  Thorndike  •  Larry  Weiss  and  Jerry  Bowles  •  Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  • 

Joan  and  Robert  Yood  •  Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman  •  Anonymous 

$500  -  $999 

Rita  and  Joshua  Angel  •  Ethan  Berg  •  Carol  Bernstein  Finn  •  Saranne  and  Livingston  Kosberg, 

in  honor  of  Jay  and  Shirley  Marks  •  Dr.  Joel  R.  Melamed  •  Dr.  Marian  B.  Meyers  • 

Kay  and  Parvis  Sadighi  •  Lauren  E.  Spitz  •  Anonymous 

Lists  as  offune  18,  2011 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Friday,  July  8,  8:30pm 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


BELLINI 


Overture  and  Act  I,  scene  i,  from  "Norma" 

ANGELA  MEADE,  soprano  (Norma) 

KRISTINE  JEPSON,  mezzo-soprano  (Adalgisa) 

ROBERTO  DE  BIASIO,  tenor  (Pollione) 

MATTHEW  DiBATTISTA,  tenor  (Flavio) 

JAMES  MORRIS,  bass-baritone  (Oroveso) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


ROSSINI 
VERDI 


{Intermission} 

Overture  to  "William  Tell" 

Trio  from  Act  III  of  "I  lombardi  a  la  prima  crociata" 
("The  Lombards  at  the  First  Crusade"):  "Qui  posa  il 
fiance... Qual  volutta  trascorrere" 

ANGELA  MEADE,  soprano  (Giselda) 
ROBERTO  DE  BIASIO,  tenor  (Oronte) 
JAMES  MORRIS,  bass-baritone  (Pagano) 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  solo  violin 


RESPIGHI 


"Pines  of  Rome" 

Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  Near  a  Catacomb 
Pines  of  the  Janiculum 
Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 


This  evening's  appearance  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 

^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Vlncenzo  Bellini  (1801-1835) 

Overture  and  Act  I,  scene  i,  from  "Norma" 

First  performance  of  the  opera:  December  26,  1831,  La  Scala,  Milan.  Until  now,  the  only 
performances  by  the  BSO  of  any  music  from  Bellini's  "Norma"  were  of  Norma's  first-act  aria 
"Casta  diva,"  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction  with  soloist  Marian  Titus  in  November  1899 
in  Cambridge,  and  with  Marcella  Sembrich  in  December  1899  in  Boston  and  February  1900 
in  New  York. 

Vincenzo  Bellini  composed  ten  operas  before  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Norma.  The  eighth  in  the  series,  Norma  may  well 
be  the  finest  of  all  the  operas  composed  in  the  bel  canto  style  by  any  composer,  and 
the  title  role  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  demanding  and  rewarding  roles  in 
the  repertory.  Bellini  called  the  role  "encyclopedic";  we  see  Norma  as  priest- 
ess, living  daughter,  betrayed  lover,  tormented  mother,  steadfast  friend,  and 
warrior  before  she  nobly  confesses  her  guilt  and  accepts  the  consequence, 
the  funeral  pyre.  Her  music  traverses  a  full  spectrum  of  emotions,  and  the 
vocal  demands  include  heroic  declamation,  floating  lyrical  lines,  and  flashing 
coloratura — requiring  a  singer  who  is  a  dramatic  soprano,  a  lyric  soprano, 
and  a  coloratura. 

Act  I,  scene  i,  like  most  opening  scenes  of  operas,  is  expository.  Bellini  estab- 
lishes the  atmosphere  and  the  situation,  and  introduces  the  four  principal 
characters,  each  of  whom  has  an  aria  or  at  least  a  cavatina.  The  bass,  Oroveso,  is  the 
chief  of  the  Druids  who  dwell  in  the  dense  forests  of  northern  Gaul.  Pollione,  the 
tenor,  is  a  proconsul  of  the  Romans  who  are  occupying  Gaul.  Norma,  soprano,  is  the 
high  priestess  of  the  Druids  who  has  broken  her  vows  and  fallen  in  love  with  Pollione, 
her  Roman  enemy;  in  secret  she  has  borne  him  two  children.  Adalgisa,  another 
soprano,  is  an  acolyte  in  Norma's  service;  she  too  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  Roman — 
in  fact,  Pollione.  He  wants  to  take  her  home  with  him  to  Rome — a  promise  he  had 
also  once  made  to  Norma. 

The  libretto  is  by  Felice  Romani,  who  was  a  classical  scholar  and  one  of  two  collabo- 
rators on  a  six-volume  dictionary  of  mythology  and  antiquities.  Romani's  principal 


English  supertitles  for  "Norma"  by  John  Conklin 

English  supertitles  for  "I  lombardi"  provided  by  Words  For  Music;  translation  by 

Victor  DeRenzi 

SuperTitle  System  courtesy  of  DIGITAL  TECH  SERVICES,  LLC,  Portsmouth,  VA 

Gordon  Martin,  supertitles  technician 

John  Geller,  supertitles  caller 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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source  was  a  successful  French  play  by  Alexandre  Soumet,  but  he  also  brought  his 
own  extensive  knowledge  of  Druid  cultural  practices  to  his  text,  although  he  spared 
operagoers  the  details  of  how  Druid  priestesses  made  divinations  through  human 
sacrifice. 

The  agitated  overture  establishes  the  militant  atmosphere  of  the  bloodthirsty  Druid 
culture.  It  opens  with  a  march,  and  marches  dominate  the  scenes  in  which  the  Druids 
appear.  This  alternates  with  a  quieter  music  that  expresses  the  more  mysterious, 
even  mystical,  aspects  of  Druid  religion.  The  curtain  rises  to  reveal  the  forest  of  the 
Druids,  the  oak  sacred  to  the  Druid  god  Irminsul,  with  a  stone  altar  standing  before 
it;  mistletoe  hangs  from  the  oak.  It  is  night,  but  we  see  lights  glimmering  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Bellini  subdivides  the  first  scene  into  five  musical  numbers.  The  first  features  Oroveso 
and  the  chorus  of  Druid  men.  The  Druid  leader  urges  the  men  to  look  for  the  ris- 
ing of  the  moon;  this  is  the  time  for  the  sacred  rite  of  cutting  the  mistletoe.  The 
Druids  wonder  whether  their  priestess  will  appear;  Oroveso  assures  them  that  she 
will.  They  are  anxious  to  attack  the  Romans  but  cannot  do  so  until  Norma  prophe- 
sies that  this  is  the  right  moment;  they  pray  for  her  to  fill  her  soul  with  rage  against 
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the  Romans.  This  sequence  is  unusual  in  that  it  moves  flexibly  from  aria  to  conversa- 
tion and  back  again;  the  coloring  of  the  music  is  dark  and  solemn,  and  even  after 
the  Druids  depart,  we  hear  their  voices  from  a  distance. 

Pollione  then  appears  with  his  friend  Flavio.  In  recitative,  he  reveals  that  he  is  in 
love  with  Adalgisa  and  fears  the  wrath  of  Norma.  His  aria,  "Meco  all'altar  di  Venere," 
recounts  a  terrifying  dream  he  has  had.  In  the  dream,  he  was  in  Rome,  marrying 
Adalgisa  in  the  temple  of  Venus  amid  clouds  of  incense,  when  a  shadow  clad  in 
Druid  vestments  appeared  and  interrupted  the  ceremonies.  Adalgisa  vanished;  there 
were  sepulchral  groans  and  cries;  and  a  voice  from  inside  the  temple  proclaimed, 
"This  is  the  vengeance  of  Norma  on  her  traitorous  lover."  Pollione  dispels  this  dream 
in  his  resolute  and  martial  cabaletta:  his  love  is  stronger  than  the  Druid  god,  and  if 
he  has  to  burn  the  forest  and  destroy  the  altar  to  win  Adalgisa,  that  is  what  he  will 
do.  Bellini  makes  this  cabaletta  even  more  dramatic  because  Pollione  sings  over  a 
backstage  chorus  of  Druids  resolutely  seeking  war. 

Now  follows  the  most  famous  sequence  in  the  opera,  the  entrance  of  Norma.  Her 
first  words  come  in  fiery  recitative,  as  she  denounces  the  seditious  voices  that  are 
calling  for  war.  Oroveso  and  the  Druids  want  war;  Norma  explains  that  this  is  not  yet 
the  moment.  Druids  will  not  destroy  the  Roman  empire,  she  prophesies;  one  day 
the  empire  will  collapse  under  the  weight  of  its  own  vices.  Then  she  cuts  the  sacred 
mistletoe  with  her  golden  sickle  as  she  invokes  the  goddess  of  the  moon  in  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  arias  in  Italian  opera,  "Casta  diva."  We  hear  the  long-limbed 
melody  first  in  the  flute  before  Norma  takes  it  up,  almost  as  if  she  were  in  a  trance. 
The  aria  is  a  prayer  that  the  moon  goddess  will  make  the  earth  as  tranquil  as  the 
heavens. 

The  chorus  appears  to  participate  in  the  trance  as  Norma  weaves  enchanted  vocal 
arabesques  above  their  murmurings.  The  trance  is  broken  only  by  the  end  of  the 
aria.  In  further  recitative,  Norma  assures  her  people  that  when  the  time  is  right 
to  slaughter  the  Romans,  she  will  summon  them.  They  respond  that  they  will  be 
ready — they  are  especially  eager  to  kill  the  hated  proconsul,  Pollione.  In  her  public 
voice,  Norma  agrees;  then,  in  private  thought,  however,  she  says  that  her  heart  will 
not  permit  that  to  happen.  She  launches  her  cabaletta,  in  which  she  not  only  flings 
out  brilliant  coloratura  but  also,  speaking  to  herself,  prays  that  Pollione  will  love  her 
again  in  the  way  that  he  once  did.  The  chorus  interrupts  the  stanzas  with  additional 
demands  for  war,  and  the  further  Norma  retreats  into  memories  of  the  past,  the 
more  insistent  the  chorus  becomes.  The  Druid  march  has  the  last  word. 

The  final  sequence  of  the  scene  begins  in  a  very  unusual  way.  Adalgisa  remains 
alone  after  the  mistletoe  ceremony,  and  she  is  so  terrified  that  she  can  murmur  only 
in  recitative — there  are  no  bel  canto  demands  on  her  at  this  point,  only  the  need  for 
meaningful  and  expressive  delivery  of  the  text.  The  orchestra  carries  the  burden  of 
communicating  her  feelings  through  music.  Only  at  the  end  of  her  little  scene  does 
she  burst  into  passionate  song,  and  when  she  does,  the  effect  is  startling. 

Pollione  arrives  and  what  follows  is  more  conventional,  although  there  are  interest- 
ing musical  touches  in  the  duet.  Adalgisa  is  fearful  and  guilty;  Pollione  says  he  will 
not  leave  her,  which  would  mean  his  own  death.  Ultimately,  seductively,  he  paints 
an  alternative  picture,  the  life  they  could  share  together  in  Rome;  she  takes  up  this 
melody  as  she  resolves  to  renounce  her  vows  and  flee  with  her  lover. 

Chopin,  Liszt,  Bizet,  Brahms,  and  Mahler  were  among  the  composers  who  loved 
Norma.  Verdi  agreed  with  the  then  common  assessment  that  Bellini  was  weak  in  tech- 
nique, particularly  in  matters  of  harmony  and  orchestration,  but  he  added  the  all- 
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important  qualification  that  Bellini's  music  is  "rich  in  feeling  and  in  a  melancholy 
all  his  own." 

Wagner  admired  Norma  so  much  that  he  conducted  it  and  even  composed  an  extra 
aria  for  Oroveso.  Wagner  wrote,  "What  is  bad  in  this  man  Bellini  could  certainly  be 
better  done  by  any  of  your  German  schoolmasters."  But  he  also  praised  Bellini's 
"pure  melody,  noble  and  beautiful  song.  To  cherish  this  and  to  believe  in  it  is  surely 
no  sin — if,  before  going  to  sleep,  one  sends  a  prayer  heavenwards  that  such  melodies 
and  such  a  way  of  treating  song  might  for  once  occur  to  German  composers." 

RICHARD  DYER 

Richard  Dyer  wrote  about  music  in  The  Boston  Globe  for  thirty-three  years.  Since  leaving 
the  newspaper  he  remains  active  writing,  teaching,  and  lecturing. 


Gioachlno  Rossini  (1792-1868) 
Overture  to  "William  Tell" 

First  performance  of  the  opera:  August  3,  1829,  Paris.  First  BSO  performance  of  the  overture: 
October  11,  1883,  Newport,  RI,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance  of 
the  overture  by  the  BSO:  August  12,  1977,  Arthur  Fiedler  cond.  (as  part  of  Tanglewood 
on  Parade).  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  28,  2009,  James  Levine  cond.  (also 
as  part  of  Tanglewood  on  Parade) . 

In  1829,  his  thirty-seventh  year,  Rossini  completed  his  thirty-eighth  opera,  Guillaume 
Tell  ( William  Tell) .  This  turned  out  to  be  his  very  last  opera,  although  he  lived  another 
twenty-nine  years.  He  may  not  have  known  this  would  be  his  final  opera  as  he 
was  writing  it,  and  there  is  nothing  valedictory  about  it.  He  even  interrupted 
work  on  it  to  petition  the  French  government  for  an  annuity,  and  in  his  appli- 
cation he  quite  specifically  said  he  hoped  to  write  five  operas  within  the  next 
ten  years.  King  Charles  X  granted  Rossini's  petition,  but  the  next  year  he  was 
deposed.  Rossini  did  receive  his  annuity — but  he  wrote  no  further  operas. 

Guillaume  7>Z/was  the  largest  and  most  ambitious  of  Rossini's  serious  operas. 
William  Tell  was  of  course  the  Swiss  national  hero,  both  an  historical  figure 
and  a  legend,  like  Davy  Crockett.  Rossini  based  his  opera  on  a  play  by  Fried- 
rich  Schiller  that  includes  the  famous  episode  of  Tell's  shooting  an  arrow 
into  the  center  of  an  apple  balanced  on  his  son's  head;  this  leads  ultimately  to  revo- 
lution and  the  fall  of  an  Austrian  tyrant. 

Rossini  found  a  new  and  streamlined  style  of  vocal  writing  for  this  opera,  which  also 
took  advantage  of  the  superior  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Paris  Opera.  The  pre- 
miere was  successful,  but  the  opera  has  never  become  a  repertory  piece  because  of 
its  size  and  the  expense  of  putting  it  on — and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  casting  the 
title  role.  The  journalist  (and  former  singer)  Auguste  Laget  described  Tell  as  "that 
destructive  opera  which  has  exterminated  three  generations  of  tenors  in  twenty  years." 

Even  now  Guillaume  Tell  is  rarely  staged;  the  Metropolitan  Opera  performed  it  only 
thirty-one  times,  and  the  most  recent  performance  was  in  1931 — two  years  before  The 
Lone  Ranger  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  radio  with  a  cry  of  "Hi-Yo,  Silver!"  But 
by  that  point  the  overture  had  been  Rossini's  greatest  hit  for  more  than  a  century. 

This  is  Rossini's  longest  and  most  elaborate  overture.  It  is  site-specific;  that  is,  it  does 
prepare  us  for  music  we  will  hear  later  in  the  opera,  and  it  does  establish  the  Swiss 
locale  and  atmosphere.  Rossini,  always  harried,  was  not  always  so  scrupulous  in  such 
matters;  he  had  originally  composed  the  fizzy  overture  to  his  most  famous  comic 
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opera,  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  for  two  previous  operas,  both  of  them  serious  in  tone — 
Aureliano  in  Palmira  and  Elisabetta,  regina  d'Inghilterral  But  like  Beethoven's  Leonore 
overtures,  the  William  Tell  Overture  is  universal  as  well  as  particular.  Everyone  knows 
what  it  is  like  to  be  caught  in  a  storm,  and  the  overture  as  a  whole  makes  an  exciting 
patriotic  statement  about  liberty  that  is  appropriate  to  many  times  and  many  places. 

The  overture  is  in  four  linked  sections;  its  resemblance  to  a  symphony  has  often 
been  noticed.  Rossini  scored  the  opening  for  five  solo  cellos;  the  music  is  extremely 
atmospheric  and  evocative,  especially  when  it  is  played  in  tune,  which  isn't  easy.  The 
second  section  gives  us  the  storm,  which  begins  with  raindrops  and  ends  with  cata- 
clysm. The  model  here,  of  course,  is  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  although 
Rossini  had  composed  storms  before;  there's  a  great  one  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia.  The 
third  section,  which  again  recalls  Beethoven,  is  quite  specifically  Swiss:  it  is  based  on 
a  traditional  Swiss  cowherd's  melody,  the  ranz  des  vaches,  the  title  of  which  we  might 
translate  as  "Calling  all  cows."  Here  the  English  horn  intones  the  melody  while  the 
flute  darts  and  soars  above  in  birdlike  flight. 

A  fanfare  of  trumpets  dramatically  changes  the  key,  and  the  atmosphere,  as  Rossini 
launches  his  exhilarating  finale,  which  depicts  the  galloping  of  the  Swiss  troops 
toward  the  final  showdown  with  the  Austrian  overlords.  The  effect  is  the  most  excit- 
ing of  all  of  Rossini's  signature  crescendos. 

This  finale  still  invariably  brings  down  the  house,  although  the  last  Lone  Ranger  tel- 
evision episode  aired  in  1957  and  it  has  been  even  longer  since  the  release  of  the 
famous  Mickey  Mouse  and  Bugs  Bunny  cartoons  that  used  the  music.  Liszt  tran- 
scribed the  overture  for  solo  piano,  and  it  has  been  arranged  for  band,  various 
chamber-music  ensembles,  organ,  and  even  accordion  and  guitar.  Berlioz  had  his 
problems  with  Rossini,  but  the  most  condescending  thing  he  could  say  about  this 
overture  was  that  it  is  "a  work  of  immense  talent  which  resembles  genius  so  closely 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  it." 

RICHARD  DYER 

Giuseppe  Verdi  (1 81 3-1901) 

Trio  from  Act  III  of  "I  lombardi  a  la  prima  crociata"  ("The  Lombards  at 
the  First  Crusade") 

First  performance  of  the  opera:  February  11,  1843,  La  Scala,  Milan.  This  is  the  first  per- 
formance by  the  BSO  of  any  music  from  Verdi's  "I  lombardi.  " 

/  lombardi  was  the  fourth  opera  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  and  the  one  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  first  smash  hit,  Nabucco.  The  premiere  took  place  at  La  Scala  in  Milan  in 
February  1843,  when  Verdi  was  twenty-nine.  When  it  was  new  /  lombardi  rivaled  Nabucco 
in  popularity;  it  was  in  fact  the  first  Verdi  opera  to  reach  America. 

But  Verdi's  tale  of  love  and  rivalry  amid  the  conflict  between  Christians  and  Muslims 
gradually  fell  from  the  repertory  because  of  the  success  of  his  later  and  greater  operas. 
/  lombardi  is  rarely  staged  today,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  got  around  to  it  only 
for  a  single  run  often  performances  in  1993  and  1994  that  showcased  Luciano 
Pavarotti. 

Nevertheless,  a  couple  of  numbers  have  enjoyed  life  as  concert  pieces — the  tenor 
aria  "La  mia  letizie  infondere,"  and  the  trio  that  concludes  Act  III.  In  this  country, 
at  least,  RCA  Victor  kept  the  trio  alive.  Caruso  recorded  it  with  the  soprano  Frances 
Alda  and  the  bass  Marcel  Journet  in  1912;  Victor  remade  it  with  a  new  generation  of 
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singers  in  1930,  Beniamino  Gigli,  Elisabeth  Rethberg  and  Ezio  Pinza.  In  the  1940s 
Arturo  Toscanini  broadcast  it  with  Jan  Peerce,  Vivian  della  Chiesa,  and  Nicola  Moscona, 
a  performance  subsequently  issued  on  LP  and  then  CD.  In  the  early  years  of  this 

century  it  frequently  appeared  in  concerts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  it 
continues  to  show  up  on  televised  gala  concerts  from  the  Met  and  elsewhere. 

The  trio  comes  from  the  third  act,  which  Verdi  and  his  librettist  Temistocle 
Solera  entitled  "The  Conversion."  In  this  scene,  the  tenor  Oronte,  a  Muslim 
who  loves  the  Christian  heroine  Giselda,  the  soprano,  is  converted  by  the 
Hermit  and  baptized  in  water  from  the  nearby  River  Jordan  before  he  dies. 
The  Hermit  is  actually  a  Christian  named  Pagano,  but  we  don't  need  to 
know  that. 

The  trio  shows  the  young  Verdi's  ability  to  create  vaulting  melodic  lines  and 
to  convey  a  range  of  different  but  overlapping  emotions  within  a  single  musi- 
cal framework.  What  is  most  unusual  about  this  episode,  though,  is  the  role  Verdi 
assigns  to  the  solo  violin,  which  is  in  full  flight  throughout.  The  violin  represents  the 
process  of  conversion  and  the  awakening  of  Oronte's  soul  even  as  he  dies;  Giselda 
and  the  Hermit  pray  that  the  lovers  will  be  reunited  in  heaven.  Massenet  would 
remember  this  episode  when  he  came  to  compose  the  conversion  of  the  courtesan 
Thais  in  his  opera  of  that  name;  an  even  more  famous  violin  solo,  the  Meditation, 
depicts  conversion  and  the  awakening  of  the  soul  in  the  later  opera. 


RICHARD  DYER 
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Ottorino  Respighi 

"Pines  of  Rome" 


(1879-1936) 


First  performance:   December  24,  1924,  Augusteo  Orchestra,  Bernardino  Molinari 
cond.  First  BSO  performance:  February  1926,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood 
performance:  August  3,  1950,  Victor  de  Sabata  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance: 
July  6,  2002,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  cond. 

Respighi  might  seem  the  odd  man  out  in  this  program  of  music  by  Italian  composers 
of  opera,  since  he  is  best-known  for  his  colorful  tone  poems  and  gorgeously  elaborate 
instrumentations  of  ancient  airs  and  dances.  But  he  was  also  an  ambitious 
composer  of  operas — nine  of  them  in  fact,  although  none  of  them  has 
entered  the  repertory  even  in  Italy.  But  it  can  be  argued  that  his  tone  poems 
are  dramatic  and  even  operatic  in  character,  even  if  they  don't  call  for  trained 
singers.  The  recorded  song  of  a  nightingale  is,  however,  a  famous  feature  of 
his  tone  poem  Pini  di  Roma  (Pines  of  Rome) . 

That  work  is  the  second  panel  in  a  series  of  three  tone  poems  about  aspects 
of  Rome  and  its  history.  The  first  was  Fontane  di  Roma  (Fountains  of  Rome; 
1915-16),  which  was  Respighi's  first  major  success;  Pines  followed  in  1923-24, 
and  Feste  Romane  (Roman  Festivals)  in  1928.  Writing  of  his  Roman  Trilogy, 

Respighi  wrote  that  his  intention  wasn't  so  much  to  be  directly  descriptive  in  these 

works  as  to  "show  a  transfigured  truth  converted  into  sound." 

Respighi  scored  Pines  of  Rome  for  a  very  large  orchestra  with  supplemental  brass,  per- 
cussion, piano,  organ,  and  celesta;  he  also  calls  for  buccine,  brass  instruments  used 
in  ancient  Rome,  although  in  most  performances  modern  instruments  substitute. 
He  divided  the  work  into  four  sections,  each  with  its  own  title,  and  he  provided  ver- 
bal descriptions. 

The  first  movement  is  "Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese."  Respighi  wrote:  "Children  are  at 
play  in  the  pine  groves  of  Villa  Borghese;  they  dance  round  in  circles.  They  play  at 
soldiers,  marching  and  fighting,  they  are  wrought  up  by  their  own  cries;  like  swal- 
lows at  evening,  they  come  and  go  in  swarms."  The  scoring  for  orchestra  is  brilliant, 
and  we  remember  that  when  Respighi  as  a  young  man  was  hired  to  play  viola  in  the 
Imperial  opera  orchestra  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  study  orches- 
tration with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  (Rimsky  wrote  a 
book  on  the  subject  that  is  still  studied.)  Listeners  will  also  discern  that  Respighi  was 
familiar  with  Ravel's  orchestration  of  Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  and  with 
the  bustling  scene  with  the  children  and  the  toy-seller  outside  the  Cafe  Momus  in 
Act  II  of  Puccini's  La  boheme.  Respighi,  in  turn,  has  become  the  source  of  countless 
movie  soundtracks. 

A  discordant  gesture  from  the  trumpets  banishes  all  of  this  and  we  are  in  the  second 
section, "Pines  Near  a  Catacomb."  Respighi  writes:  "We  see  the  shades  of  the  pine 
trees  fringing  the  entrance  to  a  catacomb.  From  the  depth  rises  the  sound  of  a 
mournful  chant,  floating  through  the  air  like  a  solemn  hymn,  and  gradually  and 
mysteriously  dispersing."  Respighi's  study  of  ancient  music  is  evident  here,  for  this 
movement  is  built  on  evoking  Gregorian  chant,  which  we  first  hear  from  the  trom- 
bones and  which  is  never  far  from  the  surface;  this  is  elegiac  music  commemorating 
martyrdom. 

The  third  movement,  "Pines  of  the  Janiculum,"  is  also  quiet.  This  is  night  music,  a 
nocturne,  just  as  the  previous  movement  was  twilight  music,  and  the  opening  was 
afternoon  music.  Respighi  wrote:  "There  is  a  thrill  in  the  air:  the  pine-trees  of  the 
Janiculum  stand  distinctly  outlined  in  the  clear  light  of  the  full  moon.  A  nightingale 
is  singing." 
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Respighi  tried  to  orchestrate  a  nightingale's  song  for  high  woodwinds  but  gave  up; 
he  chose  instead  to  ask  for  an  amplified  recording  of  an  actual  nightingale's  song. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  celebrated  1910  78rpm  disc  of  "Record  made  by  a  Captive  Night- 
ingale— The  Property  of  Herr  Carl  Reich."  The  Bremen-based  Reich  was  a  pioneer 
in  recording  bird-song.  Today,  Respighi's  publisher,  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  supplies  a  CD 
of  a  nightingale  singing. 

The  final  section,  "Pines  of  the  Appian  Way,"  brings  us  from  dawn  to  the  apotheosis 
of  high  noon.  "Misty  dawn  on  the  Appian  Way,"  Respighi  wrote,  "solitary  pine  trees 
guarding  the  magic  landsape;  the  muffled,  ceaseless  rhythm  of  unending  footsteps. 
The  poet  has  a  fantastic  vision  of  bygone  glories:  trumpets  sound  and,  in  the  bril- 
liance of  the  newly-risen  sun,  a  consular  army  bursts  forth  toward  the  Sacred  Way, 
mounting  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol." 

The  music,  like  Ravel's  La  Valse,  which  was  composed  four  year  earlier,  begins  with 
a  rhythm — a  march  in  this  instance — before  we  can  discern  wisps  of  melody.  Soon 
however  it  builds  into  a  massive  climax,  the  organ  plays  its  deepest  pedal  tones,  and 
we  feel  the  earth  move  under  our  feet — a  Rossini  crescendo  in  excelsis. 

RICHARD  DYER 


Guest  Artists 


Charles  Dutoit 

Since  his  BSO  debut  thirty  years  ago  in  February  1981  at  Symphony  Hall  and  his 
Tanglewood  debut  in  August  1982,  Charles  Dutoit  has  appeared  frequently  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  both  venues,  most  recently  for  two  Tanglewood 
programs  last  summer  and  the  final  concerts  of  the  BSO's  2010-11  subscription 
season  this  past  May.  In  the  2010-11  season,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  celebrat- 
ed its  thirty-year  artistic  collaboration  with  Mr.  Dutoit,  who  made  his  debut  with 
that  orchestra  in  1980  and  who  has  held  the  title  of  chief  conductor  there  since 
2008.  With  the  2012-13  season,  he  will  become  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's 
conductor  laureate.  Also  artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of  London's 
Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Dutoit  regularly  collaborates  with  the 
world's  leading  orchestras,  including  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Boston  Symphony, 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  Amsterdam's  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  and  Israel 
Philharmonic.  His  more  than  170  recordings  for  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  EMI, 
Philips,  and  Erato  have  garnered  more  than  forty  awards  and  distinctions.  For  twenty- 
five  years,  from  1977  to  2002,  Charles  Dutoit  was  artistic  director  of  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  dynamic  musical  partnership  recognized  the  world  over.  Between 
1990  and  2010,  he  was  artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra's  summer  festival  at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  in  upstate  New 
York.  From  1991  to  2001,  he  was  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  National  de  France, 
with  which  he  has  toured  extensively  on  five  continents.  In  1996  he  was  appointed 
music  director  of  the  NHK  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Tokyo,  with  which  he  has  toured 
Europe,  the  United  States,  China,  and  Southeast  Asia;  he  is  now  music  director  emeri- 
tus of  that  orchestra.  Mr.  Dutoit  has  been  artistic  director  of  both  the  Sapporo  Pacific 
Music  Festival  and  the  Miyazaki  International  Music  Festival  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
Canton  International  Summer  Music  Academy  in  Guangzhou,  China,  which  he  founded 
in  2005.  As  of  summer  2009,  he  became  music  director  of  the  Verbier  Festival  Orchestra. 
When  still  in  his  early  twenties,  Charles  Dutoit  was  invited  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  to 
lead  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  He  has  since  conducted  at  the  Royal  Opera  House-Covent 
Garden,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin,  and  the  Teatro 
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Colon  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  Grand 
Officier  de  l'Ordre  National  du  Quebec,  a  Commandeur  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des 
Lettres  of  France,  and  an  Honorary  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  the  country's 
highest  award  of  merit  (other  honorary  recipients  include  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
James  Hillier,  Nelson  Mandela,  the  Queen  Mother,  Vaclav  Havel,  and  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali).  Charles  Dutoit  was  born  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland;  his  extensive  musical  train- 
ing included  violin,  viola,  piano,  percussion,  the  history  of  music,  and  composition  at 
the  conservatoires  and  music  academies  of  Geneva,  Siena,  Venice,  and  Tanglewood 
(where  he  worked  with  Charles  Munch) .  A  globetrotter  motivated  by  his  passion  for 
history  and  archaeology,  political  science,  art,  and  architecture,  he  has  traveled  in  all 
196  nations  of  the  world. 


Angela  Meade 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  and  Tanglewood  debuts  in  this  concert,  American  sopra- 
no Angela  Meade  is  particularly  noted  for  the  bel  canto  repertoire  as  well  as  operas  of 
Verdi  and  Mozart.  Ms.  Meade  made  her  professional  operatic  debut  in  March 
2008  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Verdi's  Elvira  in  Ernani  substituting  for  an  ill 
colleague.  She  had  previously  sung  on  the  Met  stage  as  one  of  the  winners  of 
the  2007  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions,  a  process  that  is  doc- 
umented in  the  film  The  Audition  (Decca  DVD).  The  2010-11  season  has  includ- 
ed her  European  operatic  debut  at  the  Wexford  Festival  in  the  title  role  of 
Mercadante's  rarely  seen  Virginia,  her  Pittsburgh  Symphony  debut  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  which  she  also  sang  for  debuts  with  the  Palm  Beach  Opera  and  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  at  the  Seattle  Symphony, 
Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  at  the  San  Antonio  Symphony,  her  first  Donna  Anna 
in  a  concert  version  of  Don  Giovanni  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  Dvorak's 
Stabat  Mater  with  the  New  York  Choral  Society  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  Brahms's  German 
Requiem  with  the  Choralis  Foundation  at  Strathmore  Hall.  In  2009-10  she  returned  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Mozart's  Countess  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro,  returned  to  the 
Caramoor  Festival  for  the  title  role  in  Bellini's  Norma,  and  sang  that  same  role  in  con- 
cert at  her  alma  mater,  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts.  Recently  Ms.  Meade  has  added  to 
her  repertoire  three  of  Donizetti's  greatest  roles:  Elisabetta  in  Roberto  Devereux  at  Dallas 
Opera  and  the  title  roles  of  Anna  Bolena  and  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  at  AVA.  She  also 
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recently  triumphed  in  the  title  role  of  Rossini's  Semiramide  at  the  Caramoor  Festival. 
Past  operatic  credits  include  Agathe  in  Der Freischiitz,  the  title  role  in  Handel's  Agrippina, 
Fiordiligi  in  Cosifan  tutte,  Mme.  Herz  in  Der  Schauspieldirektor,  the  Queen  of  the  Night 
and  First  Lady  in  Die  Zauberflote,  and  Rosalinde  in  Die  Fledermaus.  On  the  concert  stage, 
Angela  Meade  recently  sang  Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs  with  Symphony  in  C  at  Phila- 
delphia's Kimmel  Center,  Poulenc's  Gloria  in  New  York  City  with  the  Little  Orchestra 
Society,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  with  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony with  both  the  Pasadena  Symphony  and  the  Monmouth  Civic  Chorus,  Verdi's 
Requiem  and  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Pacific  Lutheran  University  Symphony,  and 
Vivaldi's  Gloria  with  the  Santa  Monica  Chamber  Orchestra.  Ms.  Meade  has  triumphed 
in  an  astounding  fifty-three  vocal  competitions,  winning  many  of  the  opera  world's 
most  important  prizes.  In  addition  to  being  a  winner  at  the  2007  Met  National  Council 
Auditions,  she  was  the  first  singer  ever  to  take  first  prize  in  both  the  opera  and  operetta 
categories  of  Vienna's  prestigious  Belvedere  Competition  as  well  as  the  International 
Press  Prize  and  the  La  Scala  Prize  chosen  by  its  artistic  administrator.  She  also  garnered 
the  largest  cash  prize  in  the  world  of  opera,  the  $50,000  first  prize  of  the  Jose  Iturbi 
Competition,  and  prizes  at  numerous  other  competitions.  Visit  www.angelameade.com 
for  further  information. 


Kristine  Jepson 

Kristine  Jepson  has  appeared  in  leading  theaters  internationally,  earning  acclaim  for 
such  roles  as  Sesto  in  Mozart's  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  the  Composer  in  Strauss's  Ariadne 
aufNaxos,  and  Sister  Helen  in  Heggie's  Dead  Man  Walking.  Her  role  debut  in 
December  2000  as  Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  was 
highly  praised,  and  she  has  since  made  debuts  in  that  role  at  La  Scala,  Theatre  de 
La  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  Hamburg  State  Opera,  Bavarian  State  Opera  in  Munich, 
and  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  in  Genoa.  Highlights  of  recent  seasons  include  Mere 
Marie  in  Dialogues  des  Carmelites  in  Oviedo,  Nicklausse  in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann 
at  Covent  Garden,  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  under  James 
Conlon,  her  debut  in  Brazil  (Sao  Paulo)  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Ariadne  aufNaxos 
with  Washington  Opera,  Fricka  in  Das  Rheingold  and  Die  Walkure  at  Deutsche 
Oper  Berlin  under  Donald  Runnicles,  her  Vienna  debut  in  the  Austrian  pre- 
miere of  Dead  Man  Walking  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  a  concert  at  La  Scala  featuring 
Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  under  Riccardo  Chailly,  Adalgisa  in  Norma  for  Opera  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Composer  at  Covent  Garden,  and  concerts  of  Duparc  songs  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  well  as  the  United  States  premiere  of  Handel's  Giove  in  Argo  with  the 
Collegiate  Chorale  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  Kristine  Jepson  was  born  in  Iowa  and  completed 
her  musical  studies  at  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington.  Performances  as  the 
Composer  in  Boston  and  as  Sesto  with  St.  Louis  Opera  established  her  as  an  important 
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new  artist.  Subsequent  appearances  as  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan  tutte  in  Miami,  Elizabeth 
Proctor  in  The  Crucible  in  Washington,  Judith  in  the  Vancouver  Opera  production  of 
Bluebeard's  Castle,  Annio  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito  in  Dallas  and  Santiago,  and  Rosina  in  // 
barbiere  di  Siviglia  with  New  York  City  Opera  solidified  her  reputation.  The  2000-01 
season  brought  debuts  in  Paris  at  the  Bastille  Opera  in  Faust,  and  with  San  Francisco 
Opera  as  Sister  Helen  in  the  world  premiere  of  Dead  Man  Walking.  She  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Britten's  Death  in  Venice  and  has  since  returned  to  the 
company  for  Stephano  in  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Cherubino  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro  (which 
she  has  also  sung  in  Washington  and  Dallas) ,  Idamante  in  Idomeneo,  her  first  perform- 
ances of  Octavian  and  the  Composer,  and,  under  James  Levine's  direction,  Ascanio  in 
Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Siebel  in  Faust.  Ms.  Jepson  has  sung  often  at  the  Cincin- 
nati May  Festival  and  has  been  a  frequent  guest  in  Santa  Fe,  where  she  has  been  heard 
as  the  Composer,  Sesto,  and  as  Nero  in  Handel's  Agrippina.  Recent  concert  appearances 
have  included  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  and  Schumann's  Das  Paradis  und  die  Peri  at  the 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival  under  Gerard  Schwarz,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with 
the  Dallas  Symphony.  Her  three  previous  Boston  Symphony  appearances  have  all  been 
at  Tanglewood,  in  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  in  2007,  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  C  in  2008,  and  Mozart's  Requiem  in  2010. 


Roberto  De  Biasio 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  and  Tanglewood  debuts  in  this  concert,  Sicilian  tenor 
Roberto  De  Biasio  holds  degrees  in  flute  and  singing  from  the  Conservatory  of  Naples, 
as  well  as  a  degree  in  Italian  literature  with  honors.  A  winner  of  several  vocal 
competitions,  and  after  spending  several  years  as  a  professional  flutist,  he  made 
his  operatic  debut  in  December  2006  as  Edgardo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  at  the 
Teatro  Donizetti  di  Bergamo,  soon  establishing  himself  as  a  leading  tenor  in  the 
t      bel  canto  and  Verdian  repertory.  He  has  since  enjoyed  an  international  career, 
performing  regularly  in  many  prestigious  opera  houses  and  festivals,  including 
Teatro  dell' Opera  di  Roma,  Teatro  Regio  di  Parma,  Arena  Sferisterio  di  Macerata, 
Arena  di  Verona,  Teatro  Verdi  di  Trieste,  Teatro  La  Fenice  di  Venezia,  Teatro 
Massimo  'V.  Bellini"  di  Catania,  the  Opernhaus  in  Zurich,  Grand  Theatre  de 
Geneve,  Opera  de  Montreal,  Tokyo's  Bunka  Kaikan,  Osaka's  Festival  Hall,  and 
Kyoto's  Concert  Hall.  He  has  worked  with  such  conductors  as  Antonello  Allemandi, 
Daniele  Callegari,  Bruno  Campanella,  Riccardo  Frizza,  Antonino  Fogliani,  Gianluigi 
Gelmetti,  Will  Humburg,  Lorin  Maazel,  Riccardo  Muti,  Renato  Palumbo,  Evelino  Pido, 
Donato  Renzetti,  Carlo  Rizzi,  and  Kery-Linn  Wilson,  and  with  such  directors  as  Daniele 
Abbado,  Pier'Alli,  Giancarlo  Del  Monaco,  Beppe  de  Tomasi,  Giinter  Kramer,  Giorgio 
Marini,  Pier  Luigi  Pizzi,  Lamberto  Puggelli,  and  Graham  Vick.  Mr.  De  Biasio's  reperto- 
ry includes  such  roles  as  Leicester  in  Maria  Stuarda,  the  title  role  in  Roberto  Devereux, 
Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Edgardo,  Cassio  in  Otello,  Foresto  in  Attila,  Ismaele  in 
Nabucco,  Riccardo  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera,  Alfredo  in  La  traviata,  Arvino  in  /  lombardi, 
Riccardo  in  Oberto,  Jacopo  in  /  due  Foscari,  the  title  role  in  Ernani,  Gabriele  Adorno  in 
Simon  Boccanegra,  Pinkerton  in  Madama  Butterfly,  Ruggero  in  La  rondine,  Rodolfo  in 
La  boheme,  and  Don  Jose  in  Carmen.  He  took  part  as  Oberon  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Liberovici's  Titania  la  rossa  at  the  Teatro  Municipale  di  Piacenza.  In  2009  he  made  his 
role  debut  as  Don  Jose  in  Franco  Zeffirelli's  production  of  Carmen  at  the  Arena  di 
Verona.  He  also  took  part  in  the  2009  Verdi  Festival  of  Parma  performing  as  Jacopo 
in  I  due  Foscari  and  in  Verdi's  Requiem.  He  has  sung  Gabriele  Adorno  at  Opera  de 
Montreal  and  Pinkerton  at  the  Teatro  Verdi  in  Trieste,  and  recently  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  as  Gabriele  Adorno.  Future  plans  include  Rodolfo  in  Luisa  Miller 
at  Opera  National  de  Paris  and  at  Opera  de  Lyon,  Adorno  in  Simon  Boccanegra  at  the 
Wiener  Staatsoper,  and  Alfredo  in  La  traviata  at  Opera  de  Montreal. 
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Matthew  DiBattista 


Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  tonight's  concert,  tenor  Matthew  DiBattista 
has  performed  on  both  the  operatic  and  concert  stage  with  such  conductors  as  James 
Conlon,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  Robert  Shaw  in  the  United  States, 
Italy,  France,  and  Portugal.  In  2010-11  he  joined  the  roster  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  for  Romeo  et  Juliette,  sang  the  Valet  Tenors  in  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann  with 
Florida  Grand  Opera,  Flute  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  Boston  Lyric 
Opera,  and  Molqi  in  The  Death  of  Klinghoffer  with  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis; 
and  was  soloist  in  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Providence  Singers.  In  2009-10  he 
sang  Spoletta  in  Tosca  and  the  Valet  Tenors  with  Opera  Colorado,  Basilio  in  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  with  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  the  title  role  of  The  Good 
Soldier  Schweik  with  Long  Beach  Opera,  Coleman  in  the  world  premiere  of  Larry 
Bell's  opera  Holy  Ghosts  at  the  Berklee  Performance  Center,  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  with  the  Assabet  Valley  Mastersingers,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with  the 
Fresno  Philharmonic.  In  2011-12  he  will  be  Jasper  Vanderbilt  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Kirke  Mechem's  The  Rivals  with  Skylight  Opera  Theatre.  Recent  highlights  include  his 
critically  acclaimed  performance  as  Begearss  in  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles  at  Opera  Theatre 
of  Saint  Louis,  where  he  made  his  debut  the  previous  summer  as  the  Valet  Tenors. 
Other  recent  successes  include  the  Valet  Tenors  at  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  Yarzhkin  in 
The  Nose  at  Opera  Boston,  Britten's  Nocturne  with  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Mozart's  Requiem  with  New  Bedford  Symphony,  Orff's  Carmina  burana  with  the 
Brookline  Chorus,  and  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Worcester  Chorus.  He  returned  to 
Opera  Boston  in  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  City  ofMahagonny  as  Jack  O'Brien  after  appear- 
ing with  the  company  as  Louis  in  the  North  American  premiere  of  Eotvos's  Angels  in 
America.  He  was  Martin  in  The  Tender  Land  with  both  Opera  Omaha  and  Skylight  Opera 
Theater  (subsequently  broadcast  on  PBS's  "Great  Performances")  and  Wesley  in  Central 
Park  at  Glimmerglass  Opera  (also  on  "Great  Performances") .  Equally  in  demand  for 
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concert  engagements,  Mr.  DiBattista  has  appeared  as  soloist  in  Messiah  with  the  Charles- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Concord  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Boston's  Master  works 
Chorale.  He  has  performed  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Samuel's  Hyacinth  from  Apollo  with 
the  100  Days  Festival  in  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Rachmaninoff's  Vespers  at  the  Cincinnati 
May  Festival;  Bach's  St.  John  Passion  with  the  Boston  University  Symphony;  Schumann's 
Mass  and  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Mass  in  Time  of  War  with  the  Masterworks  Chorale; 
Rossini's  Petite  messe  solennelle  and  Orff's  Catulli  carmina  with  the  Bel  Canto  Chorus;  and 
Bach's  Mass  in  B  Minor  and  Christmas  Oratorio,  Haydn's  The  Creation,  and  Berlioz's 
UEnfance  du  Christ  with  the  Knox  Music  Series.  He  has  also  appeared  at  Tanglewood  as 
soloist  in  Shostakovich's  From  Jewish  Folk  Poetry  and  Kurtag's  What  is  the  word?,  and  with 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  holiday  concert  series. 


James  Morris 

Bass-baritone  James  Morris  has  performed  in  virtually  every  international  opera  house 
and  with  the  major  orchestras  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Considered  one  of  the 
greatest  interpreters  of  the  role  of  Wotan  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen, 
Mr.  Morris  is  also  considered  the  world's  leading  interpreter  of  the  title  role  in 
Wagner's  Der fliegende  Hollander,  and  has  appeared  as  Hans  Sachs  in  Die  Meister- 
singer  von  Niirnberg  in  the  major  houses  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In 
the  2010-11  season,  he  sang  Wagner's  Dutchman  at  Opera  National  de  Paris, 
Reverend  Olin  Blitch  in  Floyd's  Susannah  in  Bilbao,  the  title  role  in  The  Mikado 
at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  his  role  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Don  Pasquale  at 
Washington  National  Opera,  Frere  Laurent  in  Romeo  et  Juliette  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  under  Daniele  Gatti  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France.  He  also  performed  another  signature  role,  Scarpia  in  Tosca, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  In  2009-10  he  sang  Scarpia  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  and 
was  featured  in  the  "Stars  of  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago"  gala  concert  in  Millennium 
Park.  Also  in  2009-10  he  appeared  in  three  Metropolitan  Opera  productions:  his  role 
debut  as  Dr.  Schon/Jack  the  Ripper  in  Alban  Berg's  Lulu,  his  first  Met  appearances  as 
Fiesco  in  Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra,  and  another  role  debut  as  Claudius  in  Thomas's 
Hamlet.  He  also  performed  in  the  annual  Richard  Tucker  Gala  and  gave  a  recital  in 
honor  of  the  George  London  Foundation.  Highlights  of  previous  seasons  include 
Wotan  in  three  complete  Ring  cycles  conducted  by  James  Levine;  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  125th  Anniversary  Gala;  concert  performances  of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg 
(Act  III)  in  2009  and  Don  Carlo  in  2007  with  James  Levine  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
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Center  Orchestra;  and  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  recording  of  which  won  a  2010  Grammy  Award.  Mr. 
Morris  has  sung  all  the  great  bass-baritone  roles,  including  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and 
Figaro,  such  Verdi  characters  as  Philip  II  in  Don  Carlo,  Procida  in  /  vespri  siciliani,  and 
Fiesco  in  Simon  Boccanegra,  Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov,  the  four  villains  in  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  and  Mephistopheles.  Other  roles  with  which  he  has  been  strongly  identified 
include  John  Claggart  in  Billy  Budd,  Scarpia,  Iago  in  Otello,  and  Amonasro  in  Aida.  On 
the  concert  stage,  he  has  performed  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  London's  BBC 
Proms,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  in  "Pavarotti  Plus"  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  and 
various  televised  Met  gala  events.  Born  and  educated  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  James 
Morris  studied  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  and  with  Rosa  Ponselle.  He  continued 
his  education  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts,  where  he  studied  with  the 
great  bass  Nicola  Moscona.  His  extensive  discography  includes  two  complete  Ring 
cycles,  as  well  as  other  operas  of  Wagner,  Offenbach,  Mozart,  Massenet,  Verdi,  and 
Gounod.  With  Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  he  has  recorded  operas  by  Donizetti,  Puccini, 
Bellini,  and  Thomas.  Orchestral  recordings  include  Haydn's  Creation,  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  the  Requiems  of  Mozart  and  Faure,  and  arias  by  Verdi  and  Wagner. 
Previous  Boston  Symphony  appearances  have  included  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
at  Tanglewood  in  2009,  concert  performances  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  March  2007,  and  Simon  Boccanegra  in  concert  at  Symphony  Hall  in  January  2009. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  gave  its  first  performance  in  April  1970,  and  celebrated 
its  40th  anniversary  last  summer  and  throughout  the  2010-11  season.  This  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  the  ensemble  joins  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  BSO's 
opening  weekend  for  music  from  Bellini's  Norma  and  Berlioz's  Requiem  with  Charles 
Dutoit  conducting,  and,  during  the  final  weekend  of  the  season  in  August,  a  concert 
performance  of  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess  under  Bramwell  Tovey  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  led  by  Lorin  Maazel.  Also  in  August,  the  chorus  performs  Brahms's 
Ndnie,  Schicksalslied,  and  Alto  Rhapsody  with  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  participates  in  "Stephanie  Blythe  and 
Friends"  in  Ozawa  Hall,  performing  Dallapiccola's  Canti  di  prigionia  and  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Alan  Smith's  An  Unknown  Sphere  for  mezzo-soprano  and  chorus,  the  latter 
work  commissioned  by  the  BSO  specifically  for  the  chorus  and  Stephanie  Blythe.  In 
June,  members  of  the  chorus  joined  James  Taylor  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  for  'James  Taylor 
and  Friends." 
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Founded  in  January  1970  when  conductor  John  Oliver  was  named  Director  of  Choral 
and  Vocal  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
made  its  debut  on  April  11  that  year,  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the  BSO.  Made  up  of  members  who  donate  their 
time  and  talent,  and  formed  originally  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Boston  University 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  performances  during  the  Tanglewood  season, 
the  chorus  originally  numbered  60  well-trained  Boston-area  singers,  soon  expanded 
to  a  complement  of  120  singers,  and  also  began  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  sub- 
scription season,  as  well  as  in  BSO  performances  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Now 
numbering  more  than  250  members,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performs  year- 
round  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops.  The  chorus  gave  its 
first  overseas  performances  in  December  1994,  touring  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
BSO  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  It  performed  with  the  BSO  in  Europe  under  James 
Levine  in  2007  and  Bernard  Haitink  in  2001,  also  giving  a  cappella  concerts  of  its  own 
on  both  occasions. 

The  chorus's  first  recording  with  the  BSO,  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975.  In  1979 
the  ensemble  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  its  album  of  a  cappella  20th-century 
American  choral  music  recorded  at  the  express  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
and  its  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  was  named  Best 
Choral  Recording  by  Gramophone  magazine.  The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  since 
made  dozens  of  recordings  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
New  World,  Philips,  Nonesuch,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical,  CBS  Masterworks,  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal,  and  BSO  Classics,  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  Its  most  recent  record- 
ings on  BSO  Classics,  all  drawn  from  live  performances,  include  a  disc  of  a  cappella 
music  released  to  mark  the  ensemble's  40th  anniversary,  and,  with  James  Levine  and 
the  BSO,  Ravel's  complete  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (a  Grammy-winner  for  Best  Orchestral 
Performance  of  2009),  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem,  and  William  Bolcom's  Eighth 
Symphony  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  BSO  1 25th  Anniversary  Commission  composed 
specifically  for  the  BSO  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

Besides  their  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  members  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  have  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia; 
participated  in  a  Saito  Kinen  Festival  production  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  Japan,  and  sang  Verdi's  Requiem  with  Charles  Dutoit  to  help  close  a  month- 
long  International  Choral  Festival  given  in  and  around  Toronto.  In  February  1998, 
singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Winter  Olympics  when  Seiji  Ozawa 
led  six  choruses  on  five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The 
chorus  performed  its  Jordan  Hall  debut  program  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  May  2004;  had  the  honor  of  singing  at  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  funeral;  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox  on  Opening  Day,  and  can 
also  be  heard  on  the  soundtracks  to  Clint  Eastwood's  Mystic  River,  John  Sayles's  Silver 
City,  and  Steven  Spielberg's  Saving  Private  Ryan. 

TFC  members  regularly  commute  from  the  greater  Boston  area,  western  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  and  TFC  alumni  fre- 
quently return  each  summer  from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  California  to  sing  with  the 
chorus  at  Tanglewood.  Throughout  its  forty-year  history,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  established  itself  as  a  favorite  of  conductors,  soloists,  critics,  and  audiences  alike. 
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John  Oliver 

John  Oliver  founded  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  1970  and  has  since  prepared 
the  TFC  for  more  than  900  performances,  including  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  on 
tour  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  with  visiting  orchestras  and  as  a  solo 
ensemble.  He  has  had  a  major  impact  on  musical  life  in  Boston  and  beyond 
through  his  work  with  countless  TFC  members,  former  students  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (where  he  taught  for  thirty-two  years) , 
and  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  who  now  perform  with  distin- 
guished musical  institutions  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Oliver's  affiliation  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  began  in  1964  when,  at  twenty-four,  he  prepared  the 
Sacred  Heart  Boychoir  of  Roslindale  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording 
of  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  led  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  In  1966  he  prepared  the 
choir  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3,  also 
with  Leinsdorf,  soon  after  which  Leinsdorf  asked  him  to  assist  with  the  choral  and 
vocal  music  program  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1970,  Mr.  Oliver  was  named 
Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  founded 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  He  has  since  prepared  the  chorus  in  more  than  200 
works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  dozens  more  a  cappella  pieces,  and  for  more 
than  forty  commercial  releases  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir 
Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  He  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1985,  led  subscription 
concerts  for  the  first  time  in  December  1985,  conducted  the  orchestra  most  recently 
in  July  1998,  and  returned  to  the  BSO  podium  to  open  the  BSO's  final  Tanglewood 
concert  of  2010  with  a  TFC  performance  of  Bach's  motet,  Jesu,  meine  Freude. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  Mr.  Oliver  has  held  posts  as  conductor  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  director  of  the  chorus  at  Boston  University,  and  for  many 
years  on  the  faculty  of  MIT,  where  he  was  lecturer  and  then  senior  lecturer  in  music. 
While  at  MIT,  he  conducted  the  MIT  Glee  Club,  Choral  Society,  Chamber  Chorus, 
and  Concert  Choir.  In  1977  he  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  performed  a 
wide-ranging  repertoire  encompassing  masterpieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Stravinsky,  as  well  as  seldom  heard  works  by  Carissimi,  Bruckner,  Ives,  Martin,  and 
Dallapiccola.  With  the  Chorale  he  recorded  two  albums  for  Koch  International:  the 
first  of  works  by  Martin  Amlin,  Elliott  Carter,  William  Thomas  McKinley,  and  Bright 
Sheng,  the  second  of  works  by  Amlin,  Carter,  and  Vincent  Persichetti.  He  and  the 
Chorale  also  recorded  Charles  Ives's  The  Celestial  Country  and  Charles  Loeffler's  Psalm 
137  for  Northeastern  Records,  and  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
Records.  Mr.  Oliver's  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  Mozart's  Requiem 
with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and 
Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  In  May  1999  he 
prepared  the  chorus  and  children's  choir  for  Andre  Previn's  performances  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Japan;  in  2001-02  he  conducted 
the  Carnegie  Hall  Choral  Workshop  in  preparation  for  Previn's  Carnegie  performance 
of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem.  Also  an  expert  chef  and  master  gardener,  John  Oliver 
lives  in  western  Massachusetts. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

(Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood,  July  8,  2011,  and  Berlioz  Requiem,  July  9,  2011) 

In  the  following  list,  §  denotes  membership  of  40  years,  *  denotes  membership  of  35-39  years, 
and  #  denotes  membership  of  25-34  years. 

Sopranos 

Michele  Bergonzi  #  •  Joy  Emerson  Brewer  •  Catherine  C.  Cave  •  Lisa  Conant  • 
Emilia  DiCola  •  Christine  Pacheco  Duquette  #  •  Ann  M.  Dwelley  •  Amal  El-Shrafi  • 
Sarah  Evans  •  Katherine  Barrett  Foley  •  Carrie  Louise  Hammond  •  Alexandra  Harvey  • 
Eileen  Huang  •  Sarah  Kornfeld  •  Leslie  A.  Leedberg  •  Barbara  Abramoff  Levy  §  • 
Judy  Lim  •  Kristen  Mikowski  •  Kieran  Murray  •  Heather  O'Connor  •  Jaylyn  Olivo  • 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten  •  Kimberly  Pearson  •  Laura  Stanfield  Prichard  •  Livia  M.  Racz  • 
Adi  Rule  •  Pamela  Schweppe  •  Joan  P.  Sherman  §  •  Erin  M.  Smith  •  Stephanie  Steele  • 
Alison  Zangari 

Mezzo-Sopranos 

Virginia  Bailey  •  Martha  A.  R.  Bewick  •  Betsy  Bobo  •  Lauren  A.  Boice  •  Janet  L.  Buecker  • 
Janet  Casey  •  Abbe  Dalton  Clark  •  Paula  Folkman  #  •  Debra  Swartz  Foote  • 
Dorrie  Freedman  *  •  Irene  Gilbride  #  •  Mara  Goldberg  •  Rachel  K.  Hallenbeck  • 
Diane  Hoffman-Kim  •  Betty  Jenkins  •  Yoo-Kyung  Kim  •  Annie  Lee  •  Gale  Livingston  #  • 
Katherine  Mallin  •  Anne  Forsyth  Martin  •  Louise-Marie  Mennier  •  Tracy  Elissa  Nadolny  • 
Kathleen  Hunkele  Schardin  •  Jeanne  Ann  Sevigny  •  Amy  Spound  •  Julie  Steinhilber  #  • 
Lelia  Tenreyro-Viana  •  Martha  F.  Vedrine  •  Cindy  M.  Vredeveld  •  Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Sara  Weaver  •  Marguerite  Weidknecht  •  Lidiya  Yankovskaya 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Amidon  •  James  Barnswell  •  John  C.  Barr  #  •  Richard  A.  Bissell  •  Chad  D.  Chaffee 
Jiahao  Chen  •  Stephen  Chrzan  •  Andrew  Crain  •  Kevin  F.  Doherty  Jr.  •  Paul  Dredge  • 
Ron  Efromson  •  Carey  D.  Erdman  •  Keith  Erskine  •  Len  Giambrone  •  James  E.  Gleason  • 
J.  Stephen  Groff  #  •  David  Halloran  #  •  Stanley  G.  Hudson  #  •  Timothy  O.Jarre  tt  • 
James  R.  Kauffman  #  •  Carl  Kraenzel  •  Michael  Lemire  •  Lance  Levine  •  Dane  Lighthart  • 
Henry  Lussier  *  •  Ronald  J.  Martin  •  Glen  Matheson  •  Mark  Mulligan  •  Dwight  E.  Porter  #  - 
Peter  Pulsifer  •  David  L.  Raish  #  •  Brian  R.  Robinson  •  Blake  Siskavich  •  Peter  L.  Smith  • 
Stephen  E.  Smith  •  Stephen  J.  Twiraga  •  Joseph  Y.  Wang  •  Theodore  Weckbacher 

Basses 

Nicholas  Altenbernd  •  Thaddeus  Bell  •  Daniel  E.  Brooks  #  •  Stephen  J.  Buck  • 

Matthew  E.  Crawford  •  Michel  Epsztein  •  Jim  Gordon  •  Jay  S.  Gregory  #  • 

Mark  L.  Haberman  #  •  Marc  J.  Kaufman  •  David  M.  Kilroy  •  David  Kyuman  Kim  • 

Will  Koffel  •  G.P.  Paul  Kowal  •  Bruce  Kozuma  •  Timothy  Lanagan  #  •  Nathan  Lofton  • 

David  K.  Lones  #  •  Christopher  T.  Loschen  •  Lynd  Matt  •  Patrick  McGill  •  Devon  Morin  • 

Joshua  H.  Nannestad  •  Eryk  P.  Nielsen  •  Richard  Oedel  •  Stephen  H.  Owades  §  • 

William  Brian  Parker  •  Donald  R.  Peck  •  Michael  Prichard  •  Peter  Rothstein  *  • 

Jonathan  Saxton  •  Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf  •  Scott  Street  •  Craig  A.  Tata  • 

Stephen  Tinkham  •  Samuel  Truesdell  •  Bradley  Turner  •  Jonathan  VanderWoude  • 

Thomas  C.  Wang  #  •  Terry  L.  Ward  •  Peter  J.  Wender  * 

Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 

Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Janet  Casey,  Language  Coach  (Bellini) 

Abbe  Dalton  Clark,  Language  Coach  (Bellini) 
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Tinglewood  is  pleased  to  continue  its  prograiril  ook  Pule  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  arid  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
swdying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  bur  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 


If  you  would  like 
the  following: 


>ur  program  book  to  be  ffe-Used,  please  choose  from 


,  usher  following  the  performance. 
)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  se; 

turn  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


this 
summer 


Harvard 


Study  with  Harvard  faculty  and  join  a  vibrant 
community  on  campus  and  online. 

•  Choose  from  over  300  courses  from  organic  chemistry 
to  international  business  to  screenwriting 

•  Earn  credit  toward  an  undergraduate  degree  or 
strengthen  a  graduate  school  application 

•  Learn  something  new  for  personal  enrichment 

Programs  for  high  school,  college,  and 
adult  students 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


www.  summer,  harvard,  edu 

Harvard  Summer  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Arrive  On  A  High  Note 


The  Commonwealth  Way 


Music  moves  the  soul. 
Commonwealth  moves  you  wherever 
you  need  to  go  with  virtuoso  service. 

Commonwealth  provides  the  finest 
chauffeured  transportation  services 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  around 
the  globe. 

We're  also  proud  of  our  history 
of  supporting  our  environment, 
our  community  and  its  cultural 
foundations. 
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Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 
the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED    TRANSPORTATION 


SM 


Six  time  winner  of  Inc.  Magazine's  ICIC  Top  100  Fastest  Growing  BEST  OF 

Inner  City  Companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Boston  Magazine's  laH^ls^sf 
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Four  time  winner  of  the  Best  of  Boston  Award  for    Best  Car  Service.  w  w 


Awarded  by  Boston  magazine 


800.558.5466  or  617.779.1919  •  commonwealthMmo.com 
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At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world's  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 
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HEAVEN  AWAITS. 

Magnificent  summer  days.  Romantic  starry  nights. 
Glorious  music  and  picnic  perfect  dining  throughout  the  grounds.  Welcome  to  Tanglewood, 


Tanglewood 


BOSTON/GOURMET 


*— « ^   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


GourmetCaterers.com  •  6J7.522.2820  •  Boston;  Gourmet,  a  partnership  ot  Gourmet  Caterers  and  Centerplate,  is  the  exclusive  caterer  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestr, 


2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Saturday,  July  9,  8:30pm 

THE  TING  TSUNG  CHAO  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


Requiem  ("Grand  Messe  des  morts"),  Opus  5 

Requiem  et  Kyrie  (Introitus) 

Dies  irae  (Prosa) 

Quid  sum  miser 

Rex  tremendae 

Quaerens  me 

Lacrymosa 

Domine,  Jesu  Christe  (Offertorium) 

Hostias 

Sanctus 

Agnus  Dei 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
RUSSELL  THOMAS,  tenor 


Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  34. 


Please  note  that  there  is  no  intermission  in  this  concert. 


This  evening's  appearance  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  8c  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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The  Ting  Tsung  Chao  Memorial  Concert 
Saturday,  July  9,  201 1 

The  performance  on  Saturday  evening  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  BSO 
Trustee  Charles  H.Jenkins  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Jenkins.  The  concert  is  named  in 
memory  of  Dorothy's  late  father,  Ting  Tsung  "T.T."  Chao,  who  died  on  March  7, 
2008,  at  the  age  of  86.  Mr.  Chao  was  the  founder  and  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Westlake  Chemical  Corporation,  an  international  manufacturer  and 
supplier  of  petrochemicals  and  fabricated  products  headquartered  in  Houston,  TX. 
Mr.  Chao  was  an  entrepreneur  and  a  philanthropist  who  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  healthcare,  educational,  social,  and  cultural  organizations  around  the  world. 

Great  Benefactors  Charlie  and  Dorothy  are  longtime  supporters  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  They  became  interested  in  the  BSO  while  they  were  both  students 
in  the  Boston  area.  Charlie  was  studying  for  his  D.B.A.  at  Harvard  Business  School, 
and  Dorothy  was  at  Wellesley  College.  They  attended  the  free  open  rehearsals  at 
Symphony  on  Thursday  nights.  Charlie  and  Dorothy  have  summered  in  the  Berkshires 
for  many  years,  and  they  have  been  attending  performances  at  Tanglewood  since 
the  early  1970s.  Their  love  of  classical  music  and  Tanglewood  has  led  them  to  sup- 
port the  campaign  to  build  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  as  well  as  the  Beyond  Measure  cam- 
paign. Charlie  and  Dorothy  have  supported  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Funds  for  many 
years,  and  they  are  Koussevitzky  Society  members  at  the  Virtuoso  level.  In  addition, 
they  have  supported  Opening  Nights  at  Tanglewood,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opera  Training  Program,  and  the  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  Fellowship,  which 
provides  support  for  an  annual  full  fellowship  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
Charlie  was  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers  in  1998,  and  he  was  elected  a 
Trustee  in  2008. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  with  the  BSO,  Charlie  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Emory  University,  where  he  earned  both  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
business  administration.  Dorothy  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Ting  Tsung  and  Wei  Fong 
Chao  Foundation  and  a  Trustee  of  Wellesley  College.   She  has  also  served  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Polk  Museum  of  Art,  the  Bok  Tower  Gardens,  and  the  John  and 
Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art  Foundation. 


THE    BSO    ONLINE 


watch  tt   listen  4))   explore  & 


BUY  TICKETS    •  SUBSCRIBE  •  DONATE  •  PROGRAM  LISTINGS 
DOWNLOAD  PODCASTS  •  HISTORICAL  FACTS  •  BIOGRAPHIES 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869) 

Requiem  ("Grand  Messe  des  morts"),  Opus  5 

First  performance:  December  5,  1837,  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris,  Francois-Antoine 
Habeneck  cond.,  Gilbert  Duprez,  tenor  soloist.  First  BSO  performance:  April  20,  1951, 
Charles  Munch  cond.,  David  Lloyd,  tenor  soloist;  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  10,  1952,  Charles  Munch  cond., 
Andrew  McKinley,  tenor  soloist;  Festival  Chorus.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance: 
August  5,  1995,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Vinson  Cole,  tenor  soloist;  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  cond. 

Berlioz  grew  up  in  a  tradition  that  harnessed  music  to  the  service  of  "la  gloire,"  for 
the  French  Revolution  had  found  large-scale  ceremonial  very  much  to  its  taste,  and 
composers  of  the  time  were  able  to  extend  themselves  in  a  manner  highly  prophetic 
of  the  coming  romantic  passion  for  the  infinite  and  the  immeasurable.  The  great 
outdoor  fetes  of  the  1790s  employed  enormous  choruses  accompanied  by  armies  of 
wind  and  percussion.  This  music  was  no  longer  played  when  Berlioz  arrived  in  Paris 
as  a  medical  student  in  1821,  but  his  first  teacher,  Jean-Francois  Lesueur,  had 
been  a  leading  composer  of  such  ceremonial  music,  with  a  style  of  monumen- 
tal simplicity  that  exactly  suited  large-scale  outdoor  performances.  It  was 
Berlioz's  infusion,  a  generation  later,  of  an  expressive  poetic  style  into  the 
grandiose  outlines  of  such  works  as  the  Grande  Messe  des  morts  (the  Requiem) 
and  the  Te  Deum  that  endowed  them  with  such  individuality  and  striking 
beauty. 

The  matching  of  space  and  sonority  was  one  of  Berlioz's  lasting  obsessions, 
and  the  Requiem,  notorious  for  its  requirement  of  four  brass  bands  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  orchestra  and  chorus,  owes  much  to  his  disgust,  in  1831,  at 
finding  the  vast  interior  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome  provided  only  with  a  choir  of 
eighteen  voices  and  a  small  organ  on  wheels.  The  building  cried  out  for  immense 
forces,  he  felt.  He  was  to  be  proved  right  twenty  years  later  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  when  he  witnessed  the  annual  service  for  London's  Charity  Children 
in  which  6,000  children  intoned  "All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell."  The  effect  of 
huge  numbers  of  voices  in  a  huge  interior  space  threw  Berlioz  into  a  delirium  of 
emotion  from  which  he  took  days  to  recover. 

Conversely,  he  hated  noisy  pit  bands  in  small  theaters,  objected  constantly  to  the 
overuse  of  trombones  and  bass  drum  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  felt  deeply  that 
the  experience  of  music  must  relate  to  the  building  in  which  it  is  heard,  and  to  the 
disposition  of  performers  and  audience  within  that  building.  His  symphonies  and 
operas  all  make  frequent  use  of  offstage  effects.  The  Te  Deum  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  pitting  an  organ  against  an  orchestra  at  opposite  ends  of  a  large  church.  His 
aim  in  such  works  as  these  was  to  create  a  huge  three-dimensional  block  of  sound 
in  which  the  contemplative  soul  might  lose  itself  in  humility  and  wonder,  adding  to 
that,  in  the  Requiem,  an  all-consuming  apocalyptic  musical  equivalent  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  It  was  the  kind  of  musical  experience  no  one  had  dreamed  of  before. 
Saint-Saens  seems  to  have  grasped  the  nature  of  the  acoustical  idea  when  he  said, 
"It  seemed  as  if  each  separate  slim  column  of  each  pillar  in  the  church  became  an 
organ  pipe  and  the  whole  edifice  a  vast  organ." 

Berlioz's  opportunity  to  exploit  these  ideas  came  in  1837  when  a  Requiem  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  a  grand  public  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  General  Mortier,  killed  in  an 
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attempted  assassination  of  King  Louis-Philippe.  He  set  to  work  at  once  like  a  man 
possessed:  "The  text  of  the  Requiem  was  a  quarry  that  I  had  long  coveted.  Now  at 
last  it  was  mine,  and  I  fell  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  fury.  My  brain  felt  as  though  it 
would  explode  with  the  pressure  of  ideas.  The  outline  of  one  piece  was  barely 
sketched  before  the  next  formed  itself  in  my  mind.  It  was  impossible  to  write  fast 
enough,  and  I  devised  a  sort  of  musical  shorthand  which  was  a  great  help  to  me." 

The  task  was  made  easier  by  recycling  various  ideas  from  earlier  projects.  The  Messe 
solennelleoi  1824  had  included,  in  embryonic  form,  the  immense  fanfare  that  Berlioz 
now  used  to  depict  the  Last  Trump,  "tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum."  He  was  finally  able 
to  show  that  the  single  trombone  that  represents  the  Last  Judgment  in  Mozart's 
Requiem  was  inadequate — pathetic,  he  might  have  said.  The  Kyrie  of  the  early  Mass 
also  provided  a  theme  that  Berlioz  thoroughly  reworked  for  the  Offertoire  of  the 
Requiem.  Other  passages  were  doubt-  ^fc>^ 

less  drawn  from  an  oratorio  entitled  Le  .. 

Dernier  Jour  du  monde  planned  in  1832, 
and  from  a  huge  seven-movement  work 
begun  in  1835  (but  never  finished) 
called  Fete  musicale  funebre  a  la  memoire  des 
hommes  illustres  de  la  France.  Its  cumber- 
some title  reveals  what  Berlioz  meant 
when  he  said  he  had  long  coveted  the 
text  of  the  Requiem;  perhaps  he  had 
already  begun  to  set  the  text  two  years 
earlier. 

No  sooner  was  the  score  written  than 
the  performance  was  canceled,  much 
to  Berlioz's  annoyance.  But  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  it  arose  a  few  months 
later  when  the  French  army  carving  out 
an  Empire  in  North  Africa  lost  its  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  heat  of  battle,  so 
it  was  played  in  a  memorial  service  in 
the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris  on 
December  5,  1837,  a  memorable  occa- 
sion of  which  Berlioz  left  a  vivid  account 
in    his    Memoirs.    According    to    this 
account,  the  conductor,  Habeneck,  put 
down  his  baton  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  most  needed  to  set  the  broad  new  tempo  for  the  Tuba  mirum,  since  he  felt  the 
urge — obviously  irresistible — to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Berlioz,  sitting  near,  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  gave  the  four  beats  of  the  new  tempo  and  thus  saved  the  performance 
from  disaster.  Unlikely  though  it  seems,  this  incident  is  now  widely  regarded  as  his- 
torical, if  unverifiable,  fact. 

The  concert  was  a  stirring  public  occasion  which  signified  the  blessing  of  official 
approval  and  the  wider  awareness  in  Parisian  circles  of  how  powerful  and  novel  his 
music  was.  No  one  was  left  in  any  doubt  of  the  force  and  originality  of  Berlioz's 
genius,  an  impression  that  is  made  equally  strongly  by  the  work  today.  Although  the 
full  score  was  published  soon  after  its  first  performance,  Berlioz  gained  more  pres- 
tige than  money  from  the  event;  it  was  a  high  point  in  what  was  ultimately  a  tragic 
and  disappointing  career.  He  gave  two  more  complete  performances  in  Paris  in  later 
years,  both  of  them  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  near  Les  Halles.  Elsewhere  he 
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played  extracts  in  his  concerts,  including  a  performance  of  the  Offertoire  in  Leipzig 
in  1843  that  deeply  impressed  Schumann. 

It  was  the  Requiem  that  inspired  Heine  to  call  Berlioz  an  "antediluvian  bird,  a  colos- 
sal nightingale,  a  lark  the  size  of  an  eagle."  Berlioz  himself  was  equally  stirred  by  the 
volcanic  power  of  the  Requiem  text  as  by  the  technical  innovations  of  his  score.  The 
vast  spatial  sonorities  are  but  one  stroke  of  imaginative  daring;  not  all  parts  of  the 
score  require  the  full  army  of  instruments,  and  he  interleaves  the  larger  movements — 
the  Dies  irae,  the  Rex  tremendae,  and  the  Lacrymosa — with  the  Quid  sum  miser,  a  quiet 
reflection  on  the  Dies  irae,  and  the  contemplative,  unaccompanied  Quaerens  me. 

The  opening  movement,  Requiem  et  Kyrie,  is  subdued  and  full  of  premonition,  with 
a  halting,  chromatic  theme  introduced  by  the  tenors,  and  a  glorious  gleam  of  light 
on  "et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis."  The  full  explosion  of  the  Tuba  mirum  is  introduced  by  a 
series  of  verses  of  the  Dies  irae,  each  more  urgent  and  exciting  than  the  last.  When 
the  distant  trumpet  first  sounds,  time  seems  to  stand  still,  and  the  full  thunder  of 
the  timpani  announces  the  Last  Judgment  itself. 

After  the  contemplative  Quid  sum  miser  we  move  to  the  most  energetic  movement 
of  the  work,  the  Rex  tremendae,  with  a  gigantic  cataclysm  on  the  words  "ne  cadam  in 
obscurum."  The  Quaerens  me  is  austere  and  contrapuntal  (as  if  Berlioz's  well-known 
scorn  of  Palestrina  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously) ,  with  a  fondness  for  quasi-spoken 
utterances  in  the  lower  voices.  The  Lacrymosa  brings  out  the  full  forces  for  the  last 
time,  with  a  tremendous  discharge  of  musical  energy  in  the  coda. 

The  Offertoire  exploits  an  unusual  idea  by  giving  an  expressive  fugato  to  the  orches- 
tra and  just  two  notes,  calmly  swaying,  to  the  chorus;  not  until  the  final  cadence  does 
the  chorus  abandon  their  two  notes,  as  if  they  have  finally  broken  their  confine- 
ment. Berlioz  points  the  Hostias  that  follows  with  some  extraordinary  wide-spaced 
chords  for  three  flutes  and  eight  very  low  trombones;  responding  to  the  men's  voic- 
es chanting  in  block  chords,  this  evokes  the  imagined  sonority  of  celestial  space.  So 
too  does  the  Sanctus,  where  the  sensuous  line  for  the  tenor  solo — his  only  appear- 
ance— alternates  with  a  vigorous  fugal  Hosanna  for  the  full  chorus.  This  is  more 
earthly,  earthy  even,  and  suggestively  Handelian,  for  Berlioz's  often-stated  distaste 
for  fugal  writing  was  clearly  suspended  when  setting  Latin  texts  such  as  these.  To 
close  the  work  the  Agnus  Dei  recalls  the  Hostias  and  the  Kyrie  and  then  fades  majesti- 
cally into  the  distance  while  the  massed  timpani  beat  the  retreat. 

The  music  is  for  the  most  part  solemn  and  austere,  even  ascetic.  There  is  little  of  the 
brilliant  color  of  Berlioz's  overtures,  little  of  the  intimacy  of  the  songs,  but  a  stern 
contrapuntal  manner  and  an  occasional  modal  flavor.  It  is  the  music  not  of  an 
orthodox  believer  but  of  a  visionary  inspired  by  the  dramatic  implications  of  death 
and  judgment.  The  images  of  Blake  and  John  Martin  come  to  mind.  The  Requiem 
reaches  back  to  the  long  tradition  of  French  choral  music  from  before  and  after  the 
Revolution,  and  has  offered  inspiration  to  many  who  came  after,  including  Verdi, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Messiaen. 

HUGH  MACDONALD 

Hugh  Macdonald  is  Avis  Blewett  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis  and  principal  pre-concert  speaker  for  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
General  editor  of  the  New  Berlioz  Edition,  he  has  written  extensively  on  music  from  Mozart 
to  Shostakovich  and  is  a  frequent  guest  annotator  for  the  BSO. 
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Requiem  et  Kyrie 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis! 
Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion, 
et  tibi  reddetur  votum  in  Jerusalem. 

Exaudi  orationem  meam: 

Ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  defunctis, 

Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis! 
Kyrie  eleison! 
Christe  eleison! 
Kyrie  eleison! 

Dies  irae 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 

Per  sepulcra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
cum  resurget  creatura 
judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord, 
and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
To  thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet  in  Zion, 
and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be 

performed  in  Jerusalem. 
Hearken  unto  my  prayer: 
unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 
Grant  the  dead  eternal  rest,  O  Lord, 

and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 


The  Day  of  Wrath,  that  day 
shall  dissolve  the  world  in  ashes, 
as  witnesseth  David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  there  shall  be 

when  the  Judge  shall  come 

who  shall  thresh  out  all  thoroughly! 

The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 

sound 
through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creatures  shall  rise  again 
to  answer  to  the  Judge. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 

in  which  shall  be  contained  all 

for  which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 

And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall  sit, 
whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be  manifest, 
and  naught  shall  remain  unavenged. 


What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery? 
Whom  shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate, 
when  scarcely  the  righteous  may  be 
without  fear? 

Remember,  merciful  Jesu, 

that  I  am  the  cause  of  thy  journey, 

lest  thou  lose  me  in  that  day. 

I  pray  a  supplicant,  kneeling, 
my  heart  contrite  as  ashes, 
give  care  to  my  end. 
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Rex  tremendae 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Confutatis  maledictis  [Jesu] 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me, 

Et  de  profundo  lacu, 
Libera  me  de  ore  leonis, 
Ne  cadam  in  obscurum, 
Ne  absorbeat  me  Tartarus! 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis! 

Quaerens  me 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tamquam  reus: 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu,  bonus,  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti, 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Lacrymosa 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  re  surge  t  ex  favilla 
Homo  reus  judicandus. 

Pie  Jesu, 

Dona  eis  requiem  aeternam. 


King  of  awful  majesty, 

who  freely  savest  the  redeemed, 

save  me,  O  fount  of  mercy. 

Remember,  merciful  Jesu, 

that  I  am  the  cause  of  thy  journey, 

lest  thou  lose  me  in  that  day. 

When  the  damned  are  confounded 

and  devoted  to  sharp  flames, 

call  thou  me, 

and  from  the  bottomless  pit 

and  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  deliver  me, 

lest  I  fall  into  darkness, 

lest  Tartarus  swallow  me. 

Who  freely  savest  the  redeemed, 

save  me,  O  fount  of  mercy. 


Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary: 
thou  didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the 

cross; 
let  not  such  labor  be  in  vain. 

0  just  Judge  of  vengeance, 
give  the  gift  of  remission 
before  the  day  of  reckoning. 

1  groan  as  one  guilty; 

Spare,  O  God,  me,  thy  suppliant. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy,     ' 

but  do  thou,  good  Lord,  show  mercy, 

lest  I  burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary 
and  didst  hear  the  thief's  prayer, 
hast  given  hope  to  me  also. 

Give  me  a  place  among  thy  sheep 
and  put  me  apart  from  the  goats, 
setting  me  on  the  right  hand. 


Lamentable  is  that  day 

on  which  guilty  man  shall  arise 

from  the  ashes  to  be  judged. 

Merciful  Jesu, 

Grant  them  eternal  rest. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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CARNEGIEHAL1 
Weill  Music  Institute 


Professional  Training 
Workshops 


Composers  and  Solo  String 
Players:  Compose  and  perform 
new  works  with  renowned  composer 
Kaija  Saariaho  and  cellist  Anssi 
Karttunen.  Final  performances 
are  held  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Kaija  Saariaho  is  the  holder  of  the  2011-2012  Richard  and  Barbara 
Debs  Composer's  Chair  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

March  6-12,  2012 

Application  Deadline: 
September  1,  2011 


Singers:  Explore  the  art  of  song 
with  Marilyn  Home  and  special 
guests  Renee  Fleming,  Warren 
Jones,  and  Graham  Johnson. 

Master  classes  and  performances 
are  held  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  Marilyn  Home  legacy  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

January  15-19, 2012 

Application  Deadline: 
September  15,  2011 


Professional  Training  Workshops  are  made  possible,  in  part,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicola  Bulgari  and  The  Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation. 

Visit  carnegiehall.org/workshops  or  call  212-903-9733  to  apply  or  for  more  information. 

Artists,  programs,  dates,  and  ticket  prices  subject  to  change.  ©2011  CHC. 


'Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA. 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib, 
letting  on  that  youVe  been  th< 
It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
Go,  by  all  means."  —  The  New  Yorker 


\s  summer 


87  MARSHALL  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS 
4136622111  massmoca.org 
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Offertoire 

Domine,  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 
libera  animas  omnium  fidelium 

defunctorum  de  poenis! 
Domine,  libera  eas  de  poenis 

inferni 
et  de  profundo  lacu! 
Libera  eas,  et  sanctus  Michael  signifer 

repraesentet  eas  in  lucem  sanctam 
quam  olim  Abrahae 
et  semini  ejus  promisisti, 
Domine  Jesu  Christe.  Amen. 

Hostias 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi, 
laudis  offerimus. 
Suscipe  pro  animabus  illis 
quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus. 

Sanctus 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Deus 

Sabaoth. 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Agnus  Dei 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

dona  eis  requiem  sempiternam! 

Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion, 
et  tibi  reddetur  votum  in  Jerusalem. 

Exaudi  orationem  meam! 
Ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  defunctis, 

Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis! 
Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis 
cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum,  Domine, 
quia  pius  es!  Amen. 


O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  the  departed 

faithful  from  torment. 
O  Lord,  deliver  them  from  the 

torments  of  hell 
and  from  the  bottomless  pit. 
Deliver  them,  and  let  Saint  Michael 

the  standard-bearer 
bring  them  forth  into  the  holy  light 
which  thou  once  promised 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


To  thee  we  render  our  offerings 
and  prayers  with  praises. 
Receive  them  for  those  souls 
which  we  commemorate  today. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 

of  the  world, 
grant  them  eternal  rest. 

To  thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet  in  Zion, 
and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be 

performed  in  Jerusalem. 
Hearken  unto  my  prayer: 
unto  thee  all  flesh  shall  come. 

Grant  the  dead  eternal  rest,  O  Lord, 

and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them. 
Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord, 
and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them 
with  thy  Saints  for  ever,  O  Lord, 
for  thou  art  merciful.  Amen. 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS 

IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT 


EWOOD  SEASON 


iC 


Steinway  S  Sons  is  honored  to  support  the  2011  Tanglewood  season, 

and  to  play  our  part  in  helping  its  gifted  performers  to  attain 

an  uncompromising  level  of  musical  inspiration. 


STEINWAY     6     SONS 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  •  ONE  STEINWAY  PLACE  •   LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  11105 

WWW.STEINWAY.COM 
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Guest  Artists 


For  a  biography  of  Charles  Dutoit,  see  page  18. 


Russell  Thomas 

A  native  of  Miami,  tenor  Russell  Thomas  recently  won  first  prize  at  both  the  Vinas 
Competition  in  Barcelona  and  at  the  Competizione  dell'Opera  in  Dresden.  In  the 
2010-11  season  he  sang  the  Duke  in  Rigoletto  with  the  Teatro  Municipal  in 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Tamino  in  The  Magic  Flute  and  Andres  in  Wozzeck  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Faust  in  La  Damnation  de  Faust  in  Frankfurt,  Oedipus  in 
Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  James  Levine, 
and  Pinkerton  in  Madama  Butterfly  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  Robert 
Spano.  Other  notable  concert  appearances  include  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the 
Milwaukee  Symphony  and  Edo  de  Waart,  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  and  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  with  the  San  Antonio  Symphony. 
Future  plans  include  debuts  at  the  Royal  Opera  House-Covent  Garden  and 
Seattle  Opera.  Recent  engagements  include  his  role  debut  as  Pinkerton  in 
Madama  Butterfly  for  his  return  to  Welsh  National  Opera;  two  engagements  at  his  home 
company,  the  Metropolitan  Opera — as  Foresto  and  Uldino  in  Verdi's  Attila  and  as  the 
Steersman  in  Der fliegende  Hollander;  Verdi's  Requiem  for  Basel  Opera,  and  Cassio  in 
Otello  with  Cincinnati  Opera.  Other  recent  projects  have  included  his  debut  as  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  in  Rigoletto  with  Arizona  Opera,  the  Steersman  with  Atlanta  Opera, 
and  encore  performances  as  the  Prince  in  John  Adams's  A  Flowering  Tree  with  Lincoln 
Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Perth  International 
Festival,  the  Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam. 
Among  other  notable  debuts  were  the  role  of  Mao  Tse-Tung  in  Adams's  Nixon  in  China 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Schubert's  Mass  No.  6  with  the  Houston  Symphony. 
Mr.  Thomas  also  performed  George  Walker's  Lilacs  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at 
Verizon  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall/Stern  Auditorium,  and  was  tenor  soloist  in  Tippett's 
A  Child  of  Our  Time  as  part  of  the  Honor!  Festival  at  Carnegie  Hall/Stern  Auditorium. 
He  appeared  at  Carnegie's  Weill  Hall  for  the  Marilyn  Home  Foundation  in  a  joint 
recital  that  was  part  of  Ms.  Home's  75th-birthday  celebration,  and  has  sung  Tamino 
for  Welsh  National  Opera,  Malcolm  in  Macbeth  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  the 
Sultan  in  Zaide  at  the  Festival  d'Aix-en-Provence,  among  other  concert  and  recital 
engagements.  In  2006-07  he  created  the  role  of  the  Prince  in  the  world  premiere  of 
A  Flowering  Tree  at  Peter  Sellars's  New  Crowned  Hope  Festival  in  Vienna;  the  work  also 
served  as  his  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  San  Francisco  Symphony  debuts.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  taken  prizes  at  many  competitions,  and  has  recorded  Thomas  Sleeper's  Aceldama: 
Field  of  Blood  for  Albany  Records.  An  alumnus  of  the  Lindemann  Young  Artist  Develop- 
ment Program  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Mr.  Thomas  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Seattle  Opera  Young  Artist  Program,  a  Roger  R.  Hinkley  artist  at  Florida  Grand  Opera, 
a  Gerdine  Young  Artist  with  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  an  apprentice  at  Sarasota 
Opera,  and  a  participant  in  the  2005  and  2006  Marlboro  Music  Festivals.  Russell 
Thomas  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  2010  as  a 
soloist  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  following  that  with  his  subscription  series  debut  in  January 
2011  in  the  title  role  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex. 


To  read  about  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  see  page  24. 
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A  diverse  and  appealing  retirement  living  community, 
just  minutes  from  Oberlin  College  and  its  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Feel  secure  with  our  coordinated  system  of 
residential  and  health  care  options. 

KENDAL* 

at  0  her  two 

Together,  transforming  the  experience  of  aging} 


NEW! 

Follow  us  at  Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin 
Visit  our  blog:  www.kendalatoberlin.net 


Oberlin,  Ohio    •  1-800-548-9469    •  www.kao.kendal.org 


^^ 


Proud  Member  of 

the  Prestigious 

Small  Luxury  Hotels 

of  the  World™  Collection 

.  .    ._  *3MHHrii>BLi7 *"<%.     . 


rummer  Home  of  the  Award-winning 


f:  ■  ■      "- 


of  America 


55  Lee  Road        Lenox,  MA        1-800-CRANWELL        www.cranwell.com 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


&~~^s 


Sunday,  July  10,  2:30pm 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  conducting 


HIGDON 
BRUCH 


"Loco" 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  folk  melodies  for  violin, 
with  orchestra  and  harp,  Opus  46 

Introduction — Adagio  cantabile 

Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Allegro  guerriero 

JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 
JESSICA  ZHOU,  harp 


{Intermission} 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  "Pathetique' 

Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Adagio  lamentoso — Andante 


This  afternoon's  appearance  by  Joshua  Bell  is  supported  by  a 
generous  gift  in  memory  of  Hamilton  Osgood. 


^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


C)~^      Jennifer  Higdon  (b.1962) 
"Loco" 

First  performance:  July  31,  2004,  Ravinia  Festival,  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Christoph  Eschenbach  cond.  This  is  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performance  of  "Loco.  " 

Jennifer  Higdon  won  the  2010  Pulitzer  Prize  for  music  for  her  Violin  Concerto,  writ- 
ten for  the  violinist  Hilary  Hahn,  who  had  premiered  it  in  February  2009  with  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  one  of  three  co-commissioners.  Hahn  recorded 
the  concerto  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  for  a  disc  released  last  year.  Also 
last  year,  Higdon  won  a  Grammy  Award  for  her  Percussion  Concerto,  performed  by 
Colin  Currie  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Marin  Alsop. 
Although  these  awards  elevated  her  public  profile,  in  the  past  decade  Higdon's 
reputation  had  already  increased  extraordinarily  as  musicians  and  listeners 
have  been  drawn  to  her  sparklingly  orchestrated,  highly  energetic,  and  often 
refreshingly  optimistic  music. 


Higdon  has  a  Tanglewood  connection:  in  2003  she  was  invited  to  be  here  as 
the  featured  composer  of  that  year's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  the 
request  of  festival  director  Robert  Spano,  her  erstwhile  conducting  teacher  at 
Bowling  Green  University,  who  had  led  the  premiere  of  her  blue  cathedral  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  Spano  has  also  conducted  and  recorded 
several  of  Higdon's  works  as  music  director  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra, 
including  the  ASO  commissions  City  Scape  and  On  a  Wire.  (The  latter  piece,  a  con- 
certo for  the  chamber  ensemble  eighth  blackbird,  is  paired  with  TMC  faculty  com- 
poser Michael  Gandolfi's  Q.E.D.  on  a  2011  CD.)  Her  chamber  pieces  Light  Refracted 
and  Voices  and  her  Concerto  for  Orchestra  were  performed  during  the  2003  FCM, 
the  latter  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  under  Spano.  Last  year  at 
Tanglewood,  her  music  received  its  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance 
when  the  orchestra  played  her  blue  cathedral  under  Giancarlo  Guerrero's  direction. 
She  is  particularly  well-known  for  her  orchestral  music,  with  commissions  coming 
from  orchestras  across  the  country,  including  those  of  Dallas,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis, 
and  Philadelphia,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic, 


Talks  and  Walks  is  a  series  of  informal  conversations, 
presented  by  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  BSO 
family,  moderated  by  Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 
Benjamin  Schwartz.  Bring  along  a  picnic  lunch  and 
join  us  in  the  Tent  Club  on  Thursday  afternoons  for 
lively  and  informative  discussions.  Complimentary 
beverages  are  served. 


Phone:  413-637-5393 

Noon     Tent  Club  opens 

ipm       Talk  begins 

1:45pm  Guided  walks,  led  by 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 
Tour  Guides 
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and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  among  others.  She  is  currently  writing  an 
opera  for  San  Francisco  Opera,  for  2013. 

Although  born  in  Brooklyn,  Higdon  grew  up  mostly  in  the  South,  in  Atlanta  and 
Tennessee,  and  her  time  in  that  region  is  still  echoed  strongly  in  her  accent.  Although 
she  was  raised  in  a  creative  environment — she  has  written  poetry  and  prose  since 
childhood — the  music  she  heard  was  mostly  her  parents'  rock-n-roll  of  that  era.  As  a 
teenager  she  taught  herself  flute,  and  in  high  school  she  wound  up  in  the  marching 
band  by  an  accident  of  schedule,  but  music  became  important  enough  to  her  to 
convince  her  to  study  flute  performance  in  college  at  Bowling  Green  University.  Her 
flute  teacher  Judith  Bentley  encouraged  her  to  compose,  beginning  with  her  own 
instrument,  and  writing  music  soon  "became  an  obsession."  Higdon  also  attended 
the  Curtis  Institute  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  composition  teachers 
have  included  George  Crumb,  Ned  Rorem,  Marilyn  Shrude,  Wallace  DePue,  and  Jay 
Reise.  She  has  since  returned  to  Curtis  as  a  member  of  the  faculty,  where  she  holds 
the  Milton  L.  Rock  Chair  in  Composition  Studies. 

Higdon  maintains  that  she  developed  her  ear  for  orchestration  during  her  time  as  a 
performer,  being  able  to  hear  the  details  of  instrumental  color,  idiom,  and  balance 
from  within  the  ensemble  as  well  as  from  the  podium.  Her  treatment  of  orchestra 
is  reminiscent  of  such  20th-century  American  composers  as  William  Schuman  and 
David  Diamond,  but,  interestingly,  Higdon  came  to  this  repertoire  relatively  late  and 
attributes  a  good  part  of  her  wind-and-percussion-leaning  palette  to  her  marching- 
band  past.  To  marching  band  and  rock  music  she  traces  part  of  the  rhythmic  drive 
of  her  music.  That  drive  is  probably  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  brightly 
intense  Loco,  a  work  commissioned  by  the  Ravinia  Festival. 

Ravinia  Park,  the  summer  home  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  lies  just  north  of  the  city 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Since  some  of  its  musical  offerings  are  interrupted 
more  or  less  on  schedule  by  the  northbound  commuter  train,  Ravinia  president 
Welz  Kauffman  came  up  with  the  idea  of  commissioning  pieces  that  would  embrace 
that  sonic  interruption.  Higdon's  powerfully  energetic  concert  opener  was  one  of 
these  commissioned  works. 

Higdon  writes,  "Loco  celebrates  the  Centennial  season  of  Ravinia,  and  the  train  that 
accompanies  the  orchestra.  When  thinking  about  what  kind  of  piece  to  write,  I  saw 
in  my  imagination  a  locomotive.  And  in  a  truly  ironic  move  for  a  composer,  my 
brain  subtracted  the  word  'motive,'  leaving  'loco,'  which  means  crazy.  Being  a  com- 
poser, this  appealed  to  me,  so  this  piece  is  about  locomotion  as  crazy  movement! 

"This  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Ravinia  Festival,  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  to 
commemorate  the  Ravinia  train  as  part  of  the  Train  Commission  Project  as  organ- 
ized and  imagined  by  Welz  Kauffman." 

Loco  was  first  performed  during  Ravinia's  centennial  season  on  July  31,  2004,  under 
Christoph  Eschenbach's  direction — but  the  train  was  running  late,  and  interrupted 
the  following  piece  instead:  Chopin's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  minor,  with  soloist 
Lang  Lang. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Max  Bruch  (1838-1920) 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  folk  melodies  for  violin,  with  orchestra  and  harp, 
Opus  46 

First  performance:  September  1880,  Hamburg  Bach  Festival,  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  soloist 
and  dedicatee.  First  BSO  performance:  November  1888,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  17,  1973,  Lawrence 
Foster  cond.,  Joseph  Silverstein,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  (also  the 
most  recent  BSO  performance):  August  25,  1995,  Christoph  Eschenbach  cond.,  Gil 
Shaham,  soloist. 

Son  of  a  soprano  and  a  civil  servant,  Max  Bruch  composed  prodigiously  as  a  boy,  was 
thoroughly  trained,  first  by  his  mother,  then  by  Heinrich  Carl  Briedenstein,  himself 
a  jurisprudent  and  philosopher  (a  pupil  of  Hegel)  as  well  as  a  musician,  and 
later  by  Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Karl  Reinecke,  and  held  over  the  years  a  suc- 
cession of  conducting  appointments  in  Koblenz,  Sondershausen,  Liverpool, 
and  Breslau.  He  enjoyed  a  couple  of  patches  of  being  able  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  composition,  and  from  1891  until  1910  he  taught  in  Berlin.  His 
travels  brought  him  to  Boston  in  1883,  when  he  produced  his  oratorio 
Arminius  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  His  contemporaries  knew  him 
chiefly  as  a  composer  of  choral  music,  and  indeed  the  very  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony program  included  a  scene  from  his  oratorio  Odysseus.  Two  works  of  his 
have  remained  consistently  before  the  public,  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G 
minor,  introduced  by  Joseph  Joachim  in  1866,  and  the  Kol  Nidrei  for  cello 
and  orchestra,  written  in  1881  for  the  Jewish  community  of  Liverpool.  One  hopes  the 
vocal  works  are  not  gone  for  good:  certainly  Odysseus,  the  cantata  Frith] of  (much 
admired  by  Brahms  and  Clara  Schumann,  and  the  work  that  first  made  a  reputation 
for  Bruch),  and  the  early  opera  Loreley  merit  study  and  revival.  In  Bruch's  other 
strong  suit,  the  virtuoso  concerto,  there  has  been  some  welcome  exploration:  Heifetz 
began  to  make  new  friends  for  the  Scottish  Fantasia  with  his  1947  recording  with 
William  Steinberg,  and  a  number  of  violinists  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  Concerto 
No.  2  in  D  minor  as  well. 

Bruch  wrote  the  Scottish  Fantasia  for  the  great  Spanish  violinist  Pablo  de  Sarasate, 
who  had  introduced  the  D  minor  concerto  in  1877.  Among  other  things,  it  is  a  mon- 
ument to  Sarasate's  playing,  renowned  and  treasured  for  a  tone  that,  though  not 
large,  was  singularly  pure,  for  elegance,  for  the  variety  of  vibrato,  for  an  impeccable 
left  hand,  and  especially  for  the  sheer  charm  of  projection  and  execution.*  As  a 
composer,  Sarasate  was  chiefly  an  arranger  of  Spanish  and  gypsy  folk  songs  and 
dances,  and  he  will  have  been  pleased  to  be  presented  with  Bruch's  loving  settings 
of  similar  materials  from  Scotland.  Interest  in  folk  music  and  its  use  in  concert 
music  was  widespread  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — for  some  com- 
posers in  central  Europe  and  Russia  the  issue  became  practically  a  fetish — and 
Bruch's  work  reaches  into  the  music  of  many  cultures.  (Curiously,  because  of  his  Kol 
Nidrei,  a  melody  associated  with  Yom  Kippur  services,  it  has  been  widely  and  quite 
erroneously  assumed  that  Bruch  was  Jewish.)  When  the  Fantasia  was  new,  Bruch  was 
subjected  to  some  criticism  for  "getting  the  tunes  wrong,"  but,  as  William  Foster 
Apthorp  pointed  out  in  a  Boston  Symphony  program  note  of  1896,  "it  is  important 


* 


It  is  interesting,  though,  that  the  Fantasia  was  also  taken  up  at  once  by  Joachim,  friend  of 
Brahms,  peerless  interpreter  of  Beethoven,  virtually  the  only  serious  Bach  player  of  his 
time,  the  thinking  man's  violinist,  and  in  most  respects  Sarasate's  polar  opposite. 
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to  remember  one  item  in  [the]  title:  the  'free  use'  of  Scotch  songs."  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  the  professional  folklorist  to  Bruch's  approach  here.  The  Scottish 
songs  are  the  stuff  of  atmosphere  and  romance — and  in  that  sense  the  Fantasia  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Mendelssohn's  Hebrides  Overture  and  Scottish  Symphony — and 
the  prominent  role  assigned  to  the  harp  is  part  of  that  atmosphere,  part  of  a  desire 
to  convey  a  sense  of  something  bardic.  And  surely  it  is  also  part  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day  that  Bruch's  Scotch  is  smooth  and  sweet  rather  than  smoky,  untamed,  and  full 
of  character — more  Johnnie  Walker  Black  than  Laphroaig.  Aside  from  the  beauty  of 
the  melodies  themselves,  what  strikes  one  here  is  the  lucidity  of  form  and,  above  all, 
the  wonderfully  cultivated  sense  of  orchestral  euphony,  the  richness  of  the  voicing, 
for  example,  the  horn,  trombone,  and  harp  combination  right  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  uncannily  skillful,  grateful  placement  of  the  solo  violin  into  the  orchestral 
texture. 

After  a  prelude  in  the  manner  of  recitative,  Bruch  builds  the  first  movement  proper, 
an  Adagio  cantabile,  on  the  song  "Aula7  Rob  Morris."  The  second  movement  is,  by 
contrast,  a  quick  dance  with  drone  basses,  the  source  being  the  song  "Hey,  the  dusty 
miller"  Now  the  music  looks  back  doubly,  to  the  recitative  style  of  the  introduction 
and  to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Rob  Morris"  and  combining  these  two  elements  Bruch 
makes  a  bridge  to  the  next  movement,  a  set  of  beautifully  scored  variations  on  the 
nostalgic  "I'm  down  for  lack  o' Johnnie."  And  so  into  the  brilliant,  energetic  finale, 
marked  Allegro  guerriero  (warlike),  with  play  on  two  themes  of  which  the  tougher 
is  "Scots  wha  hae." 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Pyotr  llyich  Tchaikovsky  (1841-1893) 
Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  Pathetique 

First  performance:  October  28,  1893,  St.  Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky  cond.  (nine  days 
before  his  death).  First  BSO performance:  December  29,  1894,  Emil  Paur  cond.  First 
Tanglewood  performance:  August  13,  1938,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance:  August  6,  2010,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  cond. 

During  Tchaikovsky's  last  years,  his  reputation  grew  enormously  outside  of  Russia, 
but  he  was  left  prey  to  deepening  inner  gloom,  since  his  countrymen  rarely  recog- 
nized his  genius.  He  had,  moreover,  been  shattered  by  the  sudden  breaking-off  of 
the  strange  but  profoundly  moving  epistolary  relationship  that  he  had  carried  on  for 
fourteen  years  with  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  whose  financial  assistance  and  understand- 
ing had  sustained  him  through  difficult  times.  Though  they  never  met  face  to  face, 
their  relationship  was  one  of  the  strongest,  in  its  emotional  depth,  that  either  of 
them  was  ever  to  experience;  she,  for  unknown  reasons,  decided  to  end  the  corre- 
spondence decisively  in  October  1890.  Tchaikovsky  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Another  reason  for  his  depression  was  an  old  but  continuing  concern — the 
constant  fear  that  his  homosexuality  might  become  known  to  the  public  at  large  or 
to  the  authorities  (which  would  lead  to  terrible  consequences,  since  homosexuality 
was  regarded  as  a  crime  that  might  involve  serious  legal  consequences,  including 
banishment  and  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights) . 
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Tchaikovsky  was  also  concerned  that  he  was  written  out.  In  1892  he  began  a  sympho- 
ny and  had  even  partly  orchestrated  it  when  he  decided  to  discard  it  entirely  (some 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  completed  by  a  Russian  musicologist  and  performed  as 
Tchaikovsky's  "Seventh  Symphony";  the  composer's  self-critical  view  was 
right) .  But  a  trip  to  western  Europe  in  December  brought  a  warm  reunion: 
he  visited  his  old  governess,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over  forty  years.  The 
two  days  he  spent  with  her,  reading  over  many  letters  from  his  mother  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  not  to  mention  some  of  his  earliest  musical  and  lit- 
erary work,  carried  him  off  into  a  deep  nostalgia.  As  the  composer  wrote  to 
his  brother  Nikolai,  "There  were  moments  when  I  returned  into  the  past  so 
vividly  that  it  became  weird,  and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  and  we  both  had 
to  keep  back  our  tears." 

The  retrospective  mood  thus  engendered  may  have  remained  even  though 
he  returned  to  Russia  at  low  ebb:  "It  seems  to  me  that  my  role  is  finished  for  good." 
Yet  the  recent  opportunity  to  recall  his  childhood,  when  combined  with  his  funda- 
mentally pessimistic  outlook,  may  well  have  led  to  the  program  for  the  work  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  and  captured  his  attention  on  the  way  home.  Within  two  weeks 
of  writing  the  foregoing  words,  Tchaikovsky  was  hard  at  work  on  what  was  to  become 
his  masterpiece.  Home  again,  he  wrote  in  mid-February  to  a  nephew  that  he  was  in 
an  excellent  state  of  mind  and  hard  at  work  on  a  new  symphony  with  a  program — 
"but  a  program  that  will  be  a  riddle  for  everyone.  Let  them  try  and  solve  it."  He  left 
only  hints:  "The  program  of  this  symphony  is  completely  saturated  with  myself  and 
quite  often  during  my  journey  I  cried  profusely."  The  work,  he  said,  was  going 
exceedingly  well.  On  March  24  he  completed  the  sketch  of  the  second  movement — 
evidently  the  last  to  be  outlined  in  detail — and  noted  his  satisfaction  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  page:  "O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee!  Today,  March  24th,  completed  preliminary 
sketch  well!!!" 

The  orchestration  was  interrupted  until  July  because  he  made  a  trip  to  Cambridge 
to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate,  an  honor  that  he  shared  with  Saint-Saens,  Boito, 
Bruch,  and  Grieg  (who  was  ill  and  unable  to  be  present).  He  was  presented  for  the 
degree  with  a  citation  in  Latin  that  appropriately  singled  out  the  "ardor  fervidus"  and 
the  "languor  subtristis"  of  his  music.  When  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  or- 
chestration would  be  more  difficult  than  he  expected:  "Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to 
go  full  speed  ahead  and  it  came  out  very  well.  Now  I  have  become  cowardly  and 
unsure  of  myself.  For  instance,  today  I  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages — nothing 
went  as  I  wanted  it  to."  In  another  letter  he  noted,  "It  will  be. . .  no  surprise  if  this 
symphony  is  abused  and  unappreciated — that  has  happened  before.  But  I  definitely 
find  it  my  very  best,  and  in  particular  the  most  sincere  of  all  my  compositions.  I  love 
it  as  I  have  never  loved  any  of  my  musical  children." 

Though  Tchaikovsky  was  eager  to  begin  an  opera  at  once,  the  Sixth  Symphony  was 
to  be  the  last  work  he  would  complete.  The  premiere  on  October  28  went  off  well 
despite  the  orchestra's  coolness  toward  the  piece,  but  the  audience  was  puzzled  by 
the  whole — not  least  by  its  somber  ending.  Rimsky-Korsakov  confronted  Tchaikovsky 
at  intermission  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  program  to  that  expressive  music; 
the  composer  admitted  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  program,  but  he  refused  to  give  any 
details.  Five  days  later  Tchaikovsky  failed  to  appear  for  breakfast;  he  complained  of 
indigestion  during  the  night,  but  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  His  situation  worsened, 
and  in  the  evening  Modest  sent  for  medical  help  anyway.  For  several  days  Tchaikovsky 
lingered  on,  generally  in  severe  pain.  He  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
November  6. 
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Though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Tchaikovsky's  death  was  the  result  of  cholera 
brought  on  by  his  drinking  a  glass  of  unboiled  water  during  an  epidemic,  the  extra- 
ordinarily expressive  richness  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  particularly  that  of  its 
finale,  has  inspired  a  great  deal  of  speculation  regarding  the  composer's  demise.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  Tchaikovsky  poisoned  himself,  fearing  denunciation  of 
himself  to  the  Tsar  as  a  homosexual  by  a  duke  with  whose  nephew  he  had  struck  up 
a  friendship!  Other  writers  have  asserted  that  the  music  was  composed  because  of 
the  composer's  premonitions  of  impending  death.  Yet  perusal  of  his  letters  makes 
clear  that  until  the  last  few  days  he  was  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  enjoyed  for 
years,  confident  and  looking  forward  to  future  compositions.  The  expressive  quali- 
ties of  the  Sixth  Symphony  follow  from  his  two  previous  symphonies,  which  are  also 
concerned  in  various  ways  with  Fate.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  offered 
two  views  of  man's  response  to  Fate — on  the  one  hand  finding  solace  in  the  life  of 
the  peasants,  on  the  other  struggling  to  conquest,  though  through  a  somewhat 
unconvincing  victory.  In  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Fate  leads  only  to  despair. 

Tchaikovsky  never  did  reveal  a  formal  program  to  the  symphony,  though  a  note 
found  among  his  papers  is  probably  an  early  draft  for  one: 

The  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  symphony  is  LIFE.  First  part — all  impul- 
sive passion,  confidence,  thirst  for  activity.  Must  be  short.  (Finale  DEATH — 
result  of  collapse.)  Second  part  love;  third  disappointments;  fourth  ends  dying 
away  (also  short) . 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  (and  any  possible  elaborations  of  it)  remained  the  composer's 
secret.  The  title  that  it  now  bears  came  only  the  day  after  the  first  performance, 
when  the  composer,  having  rejected  "A  Program  Symphony"  (since  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  revealing  the  program)  and  Modest's  suggestion  of  "Tragic,"  was  taken  with 
his  brother's  alternative  suggestion,  "Pathetic."  Modest  recalled  his  brother's  reac- 
tion: "'Excellent,  Modya,  bravo,  PatheticV  and  before  my  eyes  he  wrote  on  the  score 
the  title  by  which  it  has  since  been  known."  The  title  gives  a  misimpression  in 
English,  where  "pathetic"  has  become  a  debased  slang  word,  almost  totally  losing  its 
original  sense  of  "passionate"  or  "emotional,"  with  a  hint  of  its  original  Greek  sense 
of  "suffering."  In  French  it  still  retains  its  significance.  And  the  symphony  is,  without 
a  doubt,  the  most  successful  evocation  of  Tchaikovsky's  emotional  suffering,  subli- 
mated into  music  of  great  power. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  Tchaikovsky's  farewell  vision  is  a  somber  one,  congruent  with 
his  own  pessimistic  view  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering — especially  given  all  the 
stories  that  whirl  around  the  composer — that  his  art,  and  especially  the  Pathetique 
Symphony,  was  a  means  of  self-transcendence,  a  way  of  overcoming  the  anguish  and 
torment  of  his  life.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  Tchaikovsky 
chose  to  revel  in  his  misery;  but  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  at  least,  he  confronted  it, 
recreated  it  in  sound,  and  put  it  firmly  behind  him. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 
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Guest  Artists 


Miguel  Harth-Bedoya 

Music  director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Symphony  Orchestra  for  more  than  a  decade,  Miguel 
Harth-Bedoya  conducts  both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestra  this  summer  at  Tanglewood.  A  frequent  guest  conduc- 
tor with  major  orchestras  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Australia, 
he  has  also  toured  New  Zealand  with  the  New  Zealand  Orchestra  and  Scandi- 
navia with  Renee  Fleming.  Festival  appearances  include  Adelaide,  Ascona 
(Lugano) ,  Aspen,  Avanti  (Helsinki) ,  the  BBC  Proms,  Blossom,  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  (for  which  he  received  an  Emmy),  Interlochen,  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival, 
Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  and  Vail  Valley.  Equally  at  home  in  the  theater,  he  con- 
ducted a  new  production  of  La  boheme  at  English  National  Opera  in  2009,  direct- 
ed by  Jonathan  Miller.  He  has  also  led  productions  with  the  opera  companies  of 
Canada,  Cincinnati,  Minnesota,  and  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Harth-Bedoya  is  the  creator 
and  conductor  of  a  highly  acclaimed  multi-media  project  called  Caminos  del  Inka. 
Premiered  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  October  2008,  it  has  also  been  performed 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Seattle  Sym- 
phony, Residentie  Orkest/The  Hague,  and  the  MDR  Orchestra  in  Leipzig.  Winner  of 
the  2002  Seaver/NEA  Conductors  Award,  Mr.  Harth-Bedoya  has  also  served  as  music 
director  of  the  Auckland  Philharmonia,  the  Eugene  Symphony,  and  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Lima.  Miguel  Harth-Bedoya  was  born  in  Peru  and  now  makes  his  home 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  with  his  wife  Maritza  and  their  three  children,  Elena,  Emilio, 
and  Elisa.  For  more  information,  please  visit  www.miguelharth-bedoya.com  and 
www.caminosdelinka.net.  He  has  previously  appeared  at  Tanglewood  three  times  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  2003,  2008,  and  2010  (conducting  Caminos  del  Inka 
that  summer)  and  made  his  subscription  series  debut  with  the  BSO  in  December  2007. 


Joshua  Bell 

Joshua  Bell  is  the  newly  named  music  director  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields.  His  2011  festival  appearances  include  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  Verbier,  and  Mostly 
Mozart.  In  the  coming  season  he  will  perform  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic and  the  Montreal,  Dallas,  Colorado,  Atlanta,  and  National  Symphony 
orchestras,  and  will  appear  in  San  Francisco  as  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony's lOOth-anniversary  celebration,  in  recital,  with  the  orchestra,  and  as 
leader  and  soloist  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  Other  season 
highlights  include  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital,  appearances  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  extensive  tours  through  Europe,  a  United  States  tour  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and  a  North  American  recital  tour  with 
pianist  Sam  Haywood.  In  Europe,  he  will  tour  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  Vladimir  Jurowski  and  in  recital  with  Jeremy  Denk  in  cities  to 
include  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Mr.  Bell  records  exclusively  for  Sony  Classical,  a 
Masterworks  label.  "French  Impressions,"  his  new  sonata  album  with  Jeremy  Denk, 
will  be  released  in  January  2012.  Recent  releases  include  the  soundtracks  to  For 
Colored  Girls  and  Defiance,  "At  Home  With  Friends"  (featuring  Chris  Botti,  Sting,  Josh 
Groban,  Regina  Spektor,  Tiempo  Libre,  and  others),  Vivaldi's  The  Four  Seasons, 
Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto,  The  Red  Violin  Concerto,  "The  Essential  Joshua  Bell," 
"Voice  of  the  Violin,"  and  "Romance  of  the  Violin."  In  2004  Billboard  named  "Romance 
of  the  Violin"  its  Classical  CD  of  the  Year  and  Mr.  Bell  Classical  Artist  of  the  Year.  Since 
his  first  LP  recording  at  age  eighteen,  he  has  made  critically  acclaimed  recordings  of 
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the  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  concertos  (both  featuring  his  own  cadenzas) ,  the 
Sibelius  and  Goldmark  concertos,  and  the  Nicholas  Maw  concerto.  His  recording 
"Gershwin  Fantasy"  premiered  a  new  work  for  violin  and  orchestra  based  on  themes 
from  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess.  Its  success  led  to  an  all-Bernstein  recording  that 
included  the  premiere  of  the  West  Side  Story  Suite  as  well  as  a  new  recording  of  the 
composer's  Serenade.  Mr.  Bell  and  his  two  sisters  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  As  a  child  he  was  an  avid  computer  game  player  and  a  competitive  athlete. 
By  age  twelve  he  was  serious  about  the  violin,  inspired  by  his  beloved  teacher  Josef 
Gingold.  He  has  made  numerous  television  appearances  (including  five  PBS  "Live 
from  Lincoln  Center"  broadcasts)  and  has  been  profiled  in  many  publications.  His 
alma  mater,  Indiana  University,  honored  him  with  a  Distinguished  Alumni  Service 
Award  only  two  years  after  his  graduation  in  1989.  Named  2010  Instrumentalist  of 
the  Year  by  Musical  America,  he  was  recognized  as  a  young  global  leader  by  the  World 
Economic  Forum,  serves  on  the  artist  committee  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Honors, 
and  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Following  a  2009 
performance  for  President  Obama  at  Ford's  Theatre,  he  was  invited  to  perform  at 
the  White  House.  Joshua  Bell  performs  on  the  1713  Gibson  ex  Huberman  Stradivarius 
violin  and  uses  a  late  18th-century  French  bow  by  Francois  Tourte.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  www.joshuabell.com.  Joshua  Bell  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  July  1989,  including  perform- 
ances at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Carnegie  Hall,  the  New  Jersey  Performing 
Arts  Center,  and  the  Kennedy  Center.  His  most  recent  subscription  performances 
were  in  November  2009  in  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto;  his  most  recent  Tanglewood 
appearance  was  in  August  2010,  in  music  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven. 


Are  you  wearing  your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high  insurance  premiums 
and  not  wearing  your  jewelry,  you  may 
wish  to  sell  at  auction. 

Bonhams  jewelry  specialist  Virginia  Sal 
will  be  in  Massachusetts  to  offer 
complimentary  auction  estimates. 

Inquiries  and  appointments 

Amy  Corcoran 

+  1  617  742  0909 

amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 

An  art  deco  diamond,  emerald 
and  platinum  bracelet 
Sold  for  $48,000 

bonhams.com/boston 

©  201 1  Bonhams  &  Butterfields  Auctioneers  Corp. 

All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 
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^h    Great  Benefactors 

In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  61 7-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t   •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation   • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation   • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Germeshausen  Foundation   • 
NEC  Corporation   •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Anonymous 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke   •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •   EMC  Corporation   • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •   Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •  The  Kresge  Foundation   • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  William  and  Lia  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t   •   Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  • 

Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson   •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •   Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •   Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t   •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon   •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   • 

Chiles  Foundation   •   Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation   • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton   •  William  F  Connell  t  and  Family  •  Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane  •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t   • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •   Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation   •  Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

The  Gillette  Company  •   Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t   • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson   •  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie   •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye   •   George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •  Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith  • 

Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.   •  Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald  • 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 

Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation   •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland   • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  Mr.  Norio  Ohga  t   •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •   Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen   •  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison   •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •   State  Street  Corporation   •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham  • 

The  Wallace  Foundation   •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (9) 
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The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso    $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J. L.  Becker  •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •   Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •   Kitte  (+)  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore    $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix   • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains   •   Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •   Renee  Rapaporte   •   Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner   • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors    $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg   •   Robert  and  Stephanie  Gittleman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •   Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks   •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer   •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus   •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $15,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •  Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand   • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor  • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons    $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •   Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis   • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors   •   Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •   Blantyre   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt  • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Butte nwieser  •   Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille   • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith   •   Lori  and  Paul  Deninger   •  Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •   Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •  Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •   In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •   Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane   • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Perles  Family  Foundation   •   Frank  M.  Pringle   •  The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed  •   Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner   • 

Gloria  Schusterman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •  The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz   •   Carol  and  Irv  Smokier  • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg  •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg  •   The  Studley  Press,  Inc.   • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut  •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •   Loet  and  Edith  Velmans  • 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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Sponsors    $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  &  Livery   •   Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer   •   American  Terry  Company   • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin   •  Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •   Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick  •   Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.   •   Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki   •   Hildi  and  Walter  Black  • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom   •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus  •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  •  Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown   • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter  •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh   •  James  and  Tina  Collias  • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •   Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •   Crane  8c  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger  •   Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter  •   Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •   Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •   Gwenn  Earl  Evitts   •   Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder  •   Mr.  David  Fehr 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman   •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield   • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon   •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith   •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick   • 

John  and  Chara  Haas   •  Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler   •   Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison     •   Richard  Holland   • 

Stephen  and  Michele  Jackman   •   Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones  • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation   •  Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz   •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman   • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks  •   Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz   •   Phyllis  and  Walter  F.  Loeb   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •  Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •   Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley  • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Milikowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris   •   Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford   •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.    • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson   •   Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier   • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu   •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.    •   The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •   Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts   • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin   • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel   •   Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •   Marion  and  Leonard  (+)  Simon   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   • 

Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  •  Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   •  Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft  • 

Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel   •  Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles  •   Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker  • 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •  Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III  • 

Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •  Anonymous  (6) 

Members   $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC   •   Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams  •   Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •  Mr.  Michael  Albert  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker  •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs   • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •   Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates  • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg  •   David  and  Cindy  Berger   • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger  •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz  • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •   Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •   Elayne  P.  Bernstein  and  Sol  Schwartz   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner  •   Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   •   Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi   • 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   •   Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd  •   Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   •   Phyllis  H.  Carey  • 

David  and  Maria  Carls  •   Mary  and  Robert  Carswell   •  Joel  Cartun  and  Susan  Cartun   • 

Frederick  H.  Chicos  •   Lewis  F.  Clark  Jr.     •  Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  &  Cook  LLP   •  Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs  • 

Carol  and  Randy  Collord   •   Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of  her  parents, 

Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict  •  Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  8c  Golf  Club   • 

Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and  Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •   Mrs.  Ann  Cummis   •  Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   •  Chester  and  Joy  Douglass  •   Dresser-Hull  Company  • 

Terry  and  Mel  Drucker  •  Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   •  Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •   Elm  Court  Estate   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg  • 

Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold  •   Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin   • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler   •   Karen  and  James  Finkel   •    Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer   • 

Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine   •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   •   Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and 

Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman    •   The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen    •   Mr.  Michael  Fried   • 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander   •   Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner   •   Mr.  David  Friedson  and 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatt  Associates  •   Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and 

James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman   • 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon   •  Virginia  and  James  Giddens   •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker   •   David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser   • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus  •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland   • 

Ms.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith   • 

Roslyn  K.  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •   Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross   •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •   Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •  Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris  • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald   •   Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer   •   Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •   Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman   • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   Lolajaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz   •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •   Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •  Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •   Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •   Diane  Krane  and  Myles  Slosberg  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg   •   Naomi  Kruvant   •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   • 

Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin   •   Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   • 

Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender   •   David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   •   Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell   •   Marjorie  T  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer   •   Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper   •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   •   Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •   Diane  H.  Lupean   • 

Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •   Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace 

Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   •   Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow   • 

The  Messinger  Family  •  Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels  •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •   Paul  Neely  • 

Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •   Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman   •   Mr.  Richard  Novik  • 

Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   •   Patten  Family  Foundation   • 

Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.   •  The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  • 

Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •   Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Quinson   • 

Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber  •   Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  • 

Robert  and  Ruth  Remis   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman   •   Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier   •   Mr.  Brian  Ross  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross   •   Dr.  Beth  Sackler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   •   Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher  • 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld   •   Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz   • 

Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard   •   Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •   Dr.  Leonard  A.  Sharzer  • 

Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   •  Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  • 

Beverly  and  Arthur  T.  Shorin   •  The  Silman  Family  •  Richard  B.  Silverman   •   Dorothy  B.  Silverstein  and 

Ted  Popoff  •   Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   •  Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind   •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   • 

Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang  •   Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz   •   Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling  •   Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  • 

Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   •   Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   • 

Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr.   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor  •  TD  Bank  •  John  Lowell  Thorndike   •   David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc.   • 

Diana  O.  Tottenham   •  Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor  •   Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •   Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner 

Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss  • 

Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  and  Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb   • 

Carole  White   •  Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC   •   Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers  •  The  Wittels  Family  • 

Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem   •   Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   • 

Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •  Anonymous  (6) 


TANGLEWOOD  WEEK    1        THE    KOUSSEVITZKY   SOCIETY 


SHUFFLE  DIPLOMACY  TWENTY  ELEVEN 


Tanglewood 


Between  Stockbridge  &  Lenox 


STEEIY  DAN 

JAZZ-ROCK  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  GALAXY 

with  the  MILES  HIGH  BI6  BAND  and  featuring  THE  EMBASSY  BBATS 


TUES  JULY  26  7PM  SHED 

GROUNDS  OPEN  AT  4PM 
TICKETS  $25~$150 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 


STEELYDAN.COM 


Bankof  America 

The  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation 

is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  and  its  education 

initiatives  for  Massachusetts  students. 


Robin  McKelle 


TANGLEWOOD 


Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 
Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


2PM  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 
"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 
Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 
and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds 
of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8pm  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  Uno  Mas" 


FESTIVAL 


Judy  Carmichael 


SEPTEMBER  4  SUN 


2pm  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Gunther  Schuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


Jimmy  Cobb 


Dianne  Reeves 


TICKETS  $19-77  •  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


iuji.nMj.i.i.iji.mi{ 


John  Santos 


SEPTEMBER  1-4 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 
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Hancock  Shaker 

VILLAGE 


The  sweet  music  of  tradition. 


Scan  here  to  expand  your 
experience  with  private  tours, 
workshops  and  special  exhibits. 


The  Shakers  danced  and  shook  with  the  passion  of  their 
beliefs,  and  the  world  is  shaking  still.  Come  find  out  what 
inspired  them  and  discover  an  extraordinary  way  of  living. 


Route  20,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
413-443-0188  •  hancockshakervillage.org 


The  Tradition  Continues. 

Combining  natural  beauty  with  a  relaxing, 

unhurried  pace,  historic  Cooperstown's 

Otesaga  Resort  Hotel  offers  families 

first-rate  accommodations,  fine  dining  and 

an  array  of  sports  and  recreational  activities. 

For  reservations  please  call 

(800)  348-6222  or  email 

Reservationl@Otesaga.com. 

Over  100  Years  of  Qracious  Hospitality® 

The  Otesaga  Resort  Hotel, 

60  Lake  Street,  Cooperstown,  NY 

Otesaga.com 


Historic  Hotels 
o/America 


Cqopei\stown 


>  Most  Pkrfect  Vill, 


ilC  PROGRAM  <fe§ 


THERE'S  THAT  SENSE  OF  SO 


AT  SAINT  ROSE 


RINWILHELMI 
Anchorage,  Alaska . 


ARE  TALKING  Al 


*%75 


"fSl 


I  PAlllin  TUt  ^'^  ^  degree  programs,  Saint  Rose  will  provide 

I  rUvAlMjU  l  T»u  you  wjfh  an  education  that  is  both  innovative  and 

PCRPCfT  PI  Aft  relevant — providing  you  with<^»£  skills  and  experience 

rtlMtU  iL/tt/t  you  need  for  life  after  college. 

'  UWySTROSE.EDU 


The 


College 

2*  Saint 
nose 
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Artistically  Arranged 


^PORCH    E    S  inn 

•  •        •  • 

at  MASS  MoCA 

Recommended  by  National  Geographic  Traveler, 
Boston  Magazine,  &  the  Boston  Globe 

Packages  &  last-minute  specials 
Rate  includes  breakfast 

Just  Off  the  Mohawk  Trail 

North  Adams,  MA— the  Berkshires 

413  664  0400    porches.com 
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R&R  IN  PERFECT  MEASURE 

TRENDSETTING  TRADITION 


Entertainment  Nightly  in  the  Lions  Den  Pub 

TheRedLknInn 


DISTINCTIVE  LODGING  •  ARTFUL  CUISINE  •  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 

30  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA   |   (413)298-5545   |  RedLionInn.com 


WE  PRACTICE  WITH  THE  BSO. 

Legally  speaking,  we  top  the  charts  in  providing  expert 
legal  services  to  leading  businesses  and  institutions, 
including  the  BSO.  Whatever  legal  needs  arise,  top 
representation  is  just  a  call  away. 


COHEN         KINNE        VALICENTI        COOK     LLP    Attorne 


Pittsfield.  MA   I   413.443,9399   I   Great  Barrington,  MA 


cohenkinne.com 


Come  7-fome  to  the  Sweet /life ... 


spirited...  stimulatmcj ...  fun 


^^*tP»m^. 


. 


WEETWOOl 

f  of Williamstown 

Retirement  Living  Community 


1611  Cold  Spring  Road  •  Wilhamstown,  MA  01267 
(413)  458-8371  •  www.sweetwoodliving.com 
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PLEASE 

SPEAK 

FEROCIOUS 

SOUND 

The  acquisition  of  wisdom  by  MCLA  Gallery  51  Manager  Ven  Voisey 


MCLA 


—  where  art  starts 


Berkshire  Cultural  Resource  Center 

MCLA  Gallery  51   •   MCLA  Presents!  •  Berkshire  Hills  Internship 
Program  (B-HIP)  •  DownStreet  Art  •  Tricks  of  the  Trade 

413-664-8718  •  www.mcla.edu/bcrc 

Massachusetts  College  Of  Liberal  Arts,  North  Adams,  MA 


Located  in  the  beautiful  and  culturally  rich  Berkshires 


NEW  ENGLAND 

PUBLIC  RADIO 


Listen  to  classical  music 

weekdays  from  9  to  4 

onWFCR 


88.5FM  (Amherst) 

101.1FM  (Adams/North  Adams) 

98.7FM  (Great  Barrington) 

98.3FM  (Lee) 

106.1FM  (Pittsfield) 

96.3FM  (Williamstown) 

AM640/91.7FMWNNZ 
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the  78th  Annua 


PAIR 


August  6-14,  2011 
Mount  Sunapee  Resort 

Newbury,  NH 


Ceramic  Turtle 
by  Glen  Maclnnis 


Lead  Sponsor 


jfc^   Tickets  available  at 
oupSy    www.nhcrafts.org 


COM  PA  N  1  ES 


m 


^  -     *■  ^ 


^^ 


We  are  explorers  and  scholars,  builders  and  innovators,  artists  and  athletes, 
dream  seekers  and  care  takers.  We  are  a  community  of  possibilities  —  onsiti 
online  and  in  touch,  what  makes  us  diverse  brings  us  together. 


WeAreWestfield.com 


Westfiel 

STATE  UNIVERSIT 


founded  tS 


July  at  Tanglewood 


Friday,  July  1,  8:30pm 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
JAMES  TAYLOR,  soloist 

Saturday,  July  2,  5:45pm 

A  PRAIRIE  HOME  COMPANION  AT 

TANGLEWOOD 

with  GARRISON  KEILLOR 

Live  broadcast  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Shed 

Sunday,  July  3,  7pm 
Monday,  July  4,  7pm 

THE  ESSENTIAL  JAMES  TAYLOR 

James  Taylor  in  a  return  to  Tanglewood  with 

his  extraordinary  band  of  musicians 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— MIGUEL  HARTH- 
BEDOYA  and  TMC  CONDUCTING 
FELLOWS,  conductors 
NOLAN  PEARSON,  piano 

BARBER  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra 
COPLAND  Billy  the  Kid  Suite 
BERNSTEIN,  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of 
Anxiety 

Thursday,  July  7,  8pm 

MARK  O'CONNOR  STRING  QUARTET 
An  evening  of  music  by  Mark  O'Connor 

Friday,  July  8,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
Music  of  Ravel  and  Schubert 

Friday,  July  8,  8:30pm 
Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood 

BSO— CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
ANGELA  MEADE,  KRISTINE  JEPSON, 
ROBERTO  DE  BIASIO,  and  JAMES  MORRIS, 
vocal  soloists 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BELLINI  Excerpts  from  Act  1  of  Norma 
ROSSINI  Overture  to  William  Tell 
VERDI  Trio  from  Act  3  of  /  lombardi 
RESPIGHI  Pines  of  Rome 

Saturday,  July  9,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  10 


Saturday,  July  9,  8:30pm 

BSO— CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
RUSSELL  THOMAS,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Requiem 

Sunday,  July  10,  2:30pm 

BSO— MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

HIGDON  Loco 

BRUCH  Scottish  Fantasy,  for  violin  and  orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 

Sunday,  July  10,  8pm,  Theatre 
An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Song 

TMC  VOCAL,  CONDUCTING,  and 

INSTRUMENTAL  FELLOWS 

MARK  MORRIS,  stage  director 

Trois  Operas-minutes  by  Milhaud,  plus  music  of 

Monteverdi,  Handel,  and  Carissimi 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— STEFAN  ASBURYand 
TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAVINSKY  Danses  concertantes 
PROKOFIEV  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphonic  Dances 

Tuesday,  July  12,  8pm 

EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 
Music  of  Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Schubert 

Thursday,  July  14,  8pm 

NIKOLA}  ZNAIDER,  violin 

SALEEM  ABBOUD  ASHKAR,  piano 

Music  of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Franck 

Friday,  July  15.  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
LUCYSHELTON,  voice 
Music  of  Handel/Halvorsen,  Rossini, 
Villa-Lobos,  and  Deak 

Friday,  July  15,  8:30pm 

BSO— KURT  MASUR,  conductor 
LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 

DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 
SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  1,  Spring 

Saturday,  July  16,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Saturday,  July  16 


%,>  "Wfttiiihan  Liu 

Fine  Art  Galleries  ~  Performances 


The  Bennington 

Vermont  802-442-7158  benningtoncenterforthearts.org 


Hi 
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Bravo 
Tanglewood! 

Thank  you  for  inspiring  young  performing 
artists  from  Berkshire  County  and  beyond. 

Berkshire  School 

SHEFFIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS 

413.229.851 1   www.berkshireschool.org 

4  Enchanted  Evenings. 
200  \foices  in  Song. 


July  16  7:30pm 

Carol  Barnett-r/?<?  World  Beloved: 

A  Bluegrass  Mass 
Leonard  Bemstein-Cbicbester  Psalms 
Adolphus  Hailstork-Break  Forth 

July  23  7:30pm 

Mendelssohn-Hi/^/? 

July  30   7:30pm 

Elgar-  The  Music  Makers 
Vaughan  Williams-Magnificat 
Brahms- Alto  Rhapsody 

August  6  7:30pm 

Monteverdi-  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 
(Monteverdi  Vespers) 


BOX  Office:  413.229.1999  Tickets:  $1 5  $45 

PREPs:  Free  pre-concert  talks  at  6:15pm 


245  North  Undermountain  Road 
Sheffield,  MA  01257  www.choralfest.on 
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Beethoven  is  alive  and  well  and  performing 

his  cabaret  act  this  summer.  Join  us  nightly  for 

an  irreverant  take  on  his  life  and  times. 

Tickets  at  www.ludwiglive.com  or  the  Seven  Hills  Inn 
40  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox  413-637-0060 


Saturday,  July  16,  8:30pm 

BSO— JOHN  STORGAARDS,  conductor 
NIKOLAJ  ZNAIDER,  violin 

ALL-SIBELIUS  PROGRAM 

Finlandia 
Valse  triste 
Violin  Concerto 
Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  July  17,  2:30pm 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART,  conductor 

KELLI  O'HARA  and  JASON  DANIELEY, 

vocalists 

Pops  orchestral  favorites  and  a  tribute  to  the 

great  Cole  Porter  with  acclaimed  Broadway 

stars  Kelli  O'Hara  and  Jason  Danieley 

Wednesday,  July  20,  8pm 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
Ravel's  complete  works  for  solo  piano, 
Program  1 

Thursday,  July  21,  8pm 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
Ravel's  complete  works  for  solo  piano, 
Program  2 

Friday,  July  22,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  Dvorak  and  Mendelssohn 

Friday,  July  22,  8:30pm 

BSO— PABLO  HERAS-CASADO,  conductor 
SUSAN  GRAHAM,  mezzo-soprano 

GLUCK  "Grands  dieux!  soyez  nous  secourables" 
(Act  1)  and  "O  malheureuse  Iphigenie" 
(Act  2)  from  Iphigenie  en  Tauride 

RAMEAU  Suite  from  Pygmalion 

HANDEL  "Sta  nell'Ircana"  from  Act  3  of 

Alcina 

HANDEL  "Scherza  infida"  from  Act  2  of 

Ariodante 

J.S.  BACH  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  23,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  24 

Saturday,  July  23,  8:30pm 

BSO— JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN,  conductor 
ARABELLA  STEINBACHER,  violin 

STUCKY  Rhapsodies 
BRAHMS  Violin  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7 


Sunday,  July  24,  2:30pm 

BSO— EMMANUEL  KRIVINE,  conductor 
JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 

ALL-RAVEL  PROGRAM 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 

Bolero 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— JAAP  VAN  SWEDEN 

and  TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS, 

conductors 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

DEBUSSY  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from 

Nocturnes 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Tuesday,  July  26,  7pm 
STEELY  DAN 

Friday,  July  29,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

THE  BOSTON  CELLO  QUARTET 

Music  of  Part,  Bach,  Dvorak,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 

Mussorgsky,  Debussy,  Hoshii,  Sciortino,  and 

Dejardin 

Friday,  July  29,  8:30pm 

BSO— HANS  GRAF,  conductor 
LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  July  30,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  July  31 

Saturday,  July  30,  8:30pm 

BSO— CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH, 

conductor 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,  July  31,  2:30pm 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial 

Concert 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 
ALISA  WEILERSTEIN,  cello 

HAYDN  Cello  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.org 


C>>    2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Schedule 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  events  take  place  in  the  Florence  Gould  Auditorium  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall.  Other  venues  are  the  Shed,  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  Theatre. 

*  indicates  that  tickets  are  available  through  the  Tanglewood  box  office  or  SymphonyCharge. 
J>  indicates  that  admission  is  free,  but  restricted  to  that  evening's  concert  ticket  holders. 


Tuesday,  June  28,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
String  Quartet  Marathon:  Music  of  HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN,  BRAHMS,  BARTOK,  DVORAK, 
SHOSTAKOVICH,  and  others.  One  ticket 
provides  admission  to  all  four  performances. 

Tuesday,  June  28,  8pm  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm  * 
MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWS 
Choreography  by  Mark  Morris  to  music  of 
STRAVINSKY  and  BACH 

Sunday,  July  3,  10am 

Chamber  Music — Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 

TMC  Conducting  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  5,  2:30pm 

Opening  Exercises 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  5,  6pm  J) 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm  * 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  and  TMC 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

BARBER  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra 

COPLAND  Billy  the  Kid  Suite 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of 

Anxiety 

Wednesday,  July  6,  8pm 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  9,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert  (TMC  Faculty) 


Sunday,  July  10,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  10,  8pm  (Theatre) 

An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Song 

TMC  VOCAL,  INSTRUMENTAL,  and 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 

MARK  MORRIS,  stage  director 

Milhaud's  Trois  Operas-minutes,  plus  music 

of  Monteverdi,  Handel,  and  Carissimi 

Monday,  July  11,  6pm  J> 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCTING 

FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAVINSKY  Danses  concertantes 
PROKOFIEV  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphonic  Dances 

Wednesday,  July  13,  8pm 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  16,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  17,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  17,  8pm  * 

The  Daniel  Freed  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 

Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— KURT  MASUR  and 

TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAUSS  Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks 

KODALY  Hdryjdnos  Suite 

DUKAS  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 


For  TMC  concerts  other  than  TMC  Orchestra  concerts,  tickets  are  available  one  hour  prior 
to  concert  start-time  at  the  Ozawa  Hall  box  office  only.  Tickets  are  $11.  Please  note  that  avail- 
ability of  seats  inside  Ozawa  Hall  is  limited  and  concerts  may  sell  out. 

Order  your  tickets  in  advance  for  TMC  Orchestra  concerts  (July  5,  July  11,  July  17,  July  25, 
August  14)  and  FCM  events  (August  3-7)  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  1-888-266-1200  or 
(617)266-1200. 

FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD  at  the  $75  level  receive  one  free  admission,  and  Friends  at 
the  $150  level  or  higher  receive  two  free  admissions,  to  all  TMC  Fellow  recital,  chamber,  and 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  performances  (excluding  Mark  Morris,  the  Fromm  Concert, 
and  TMC  Orchestra  concerts) .  Friends  should  present  their  membership  cards  at  the 
Bernstein  Gate  one  hour  before  concert  time. 

Additional  and  non-member  tickets  (excluding  TMC  Orcherstra  concerts)  can  be  purchased 
one  hour  prior  to  each  recital,  chamber  music,  or  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  concert 

for  $11. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  BECOMING  A  FRIEND  OF  TANGLEWOOD,  please  call 
(617)  638-9267. 


Tuesday,  July  19,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  23,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  24,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  24,  8pm 
Vocal  Chamber  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  6pm  } 
Vocal  Prelude  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— JAAP  VAN  SWEDEN  and 
TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 
BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 
DEBUSSY  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from  Nocturnes 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  30,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  31,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Tuesday,  August  2  * 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2:30pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

5pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

8pm:  TMC  Brass  Fanfares  (Shed) 

8:30pm:  Gala  concert  (Shed) 

TMC  ORCHESTRA,  BSO,  and  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  CHRISTOPH  ESCHEN- 

BACH,  RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 

To  include  music  of  Wagner,  Vaughan 

Williams,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Saturday,  August  6,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Thursday,  August  11,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  August  13,  11am 

Works  by  TMC  Composition  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  13,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  10am 
Vocal  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm  (Shed)  * 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK 

DE  BURGOS,  conductor 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Ndnie  and  Schicksalslied,  for  chorus  and 

orchestra 

Alto  Rhapsody,  for  mezzo-soprano,  male 

chorus,  and  orchestra 

Symphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  August  3 — Sunday,  August  7 
2011  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC 
Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  Director 

The  201 1  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is 
made  possible  by  grants  from  the  Aaron  Copland 
Fund  for  Music,  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Ernst 
von  Siemens  Music  Foundation,  the  Helen  F 
Whitaker  Fund,  and  by  the  generous  support 
of  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 

Wednesday,  August  3,  8pm 
Charles  Wuorinen,  conductor 
Ken  Schmoll,  director 
WUORINEN  Never  Again  the  Same;  It 
Happens  Like  This  (world  premiere; 
TMC  commission) 

Thursday,  August  4,  8pm 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

ENSEMBLE  SIGNAL,  guest  ensemble 

BRAD  LUBMAN,  conductor 

CHRISTOPHER  OTTO,  violin 

FRED  SHERRY,  cello 

Music  of  HO  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission),  PICKER,  ECKARDT, 

FERNEYHOUGH,  BABBITT,  CHOWN- 

ING,  and  ZORN  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission) 

Friday,  Augusts,  2:30pm 

ERROLLYN  WALLEN,  piano 

Music  of  HO,  BEGLARIAN,  HYLA,  FES- 

TINGER,  WALLEN,  and  PETERSON 

Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm  (Theatre) 

GEORGE  FLYNN,  piano 

AVI  AVTTAL,  mandolin 

Music  of  HO,  FLYNN,  KONDO,  and 

KEREN 

Sunday,  August  7,  10am 
DAVID  FULMER,  violin 
LOUIS  KARCHIN,  conductor 
Music  of  HO,  BABBITT,  FULMER, 
DAWE,  and  KARCHIN 

Sunday,  August  7,  6pm  J> 

(Prelude  Concert) 

URSULA  OPPENS,  piano 

Music  of  ECKARDT,  BABBITT,  RANDS, 

KONDO,  and  PICKER 

Sunday,  August  7,  8pm 
The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert 
TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCT- 
ING FELLOWS,  conductors 
Music  of  LARA,  KONDO,  NORMAN, 
FELDER,  and  ROUSE 


Saturday  MAY  28  at  6pm 
AMERIGO  TRIO  with  ALON  GOLDSTEIN  piano 

Saturday  JUNE  11  at  8pm 
ANDRES  DIAZ  cello  WENDY  CHEN  piano 

Saturday  JULY  2  at  8pm 
CHRISTINE  BREWER  soprano  CRAIG  RUTENBERG  piano 


Saturday  JULY  23  at  8pm 
VASSILY  PRIMAKOV  piano 

Saturday  AUGUST  13  at  8pm 
ILYA  POLETAEV  piano 


Saturday  SEPTEMBER  3  at  8pm 
ARABELLA  ENSEMBLE  with  CHRISTIAN  STEINER  piano 

Saturday  SEPTEMBER  17  at  6pm 

HARLEM  STRING  QUARTET  with 

DANE  JOHANSEN  cello  MISHA  DICHTER  piano 
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FINE  ARTS  BOARDING 

Creative  Writing 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dance 

Grades  9-12 

Motion  Picture  Arts 

Music 

SUMMER  ARTS  CAMP 
Grades  3-12 

Theatre 
Visual  Arts 

re  hold  on  (he  grounds  of  Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  and 

Harrow  School  New  Lebanon,  NY. 
alioii  888  820  1696  or  www.tannerypomlconcerts.org 


www.interlochen.org 


Lenox 

Fitness 
Center 


and  Spa 


(413)  637-9893 

90  Pittsfield  Road 
Lenox,  MA 

www.lenoxfitnesscenter.com 


aerobics 

step 

yoga 

Spinning® 

pilates 

outdoor  programs 

strength  equipment 

personal  training 

free  weights 

tanning 

fitness  apparel 

spa  services 

juice  bar 

kickboxing  & 
kid's  classes 


A  PROMISE  OF  CARING.    A  TRADITION  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

These  hands...  had  a  great 
day  out,  with  lunch  and 
laughter  among  friends. 


These  hands... 
love  life  at 
Ruth's  House. 


Ruth's  House  is  a  beautiful 
homelike  residence  for  seniors 

who  are  seeking  to  remain 
*  independent,  but  may  need 
Assistance  with  daily  activities. 

plain  in  charge  of  your 

jthedules  but  enjoy  the 

ice-of-mind  knowing  our 

highly  trained  team  is 

available,  24-hours  a  day, 

seven  days  a  week,  to 

provide  care  and  assistance. 

For  moje  information,  a  tour, 

-er  artalk  about  your  specific 

needs,  call  (413)  567-6212. 


Ruth's  House 

i  Assisted  Living  Residence 
A  program  of  Jewish  Geriatric  Services,  Inc. 


780  Converse  Street 
Longmeadow,  MA  01 1 06 
www.jewishgeriatric.org 


photo:  Michael  J.  Lutch) 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  (BUTI) 

In  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  invited 
the  Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts  to  create  a  summer  training  program  for  high 
school  musicians  as  a  counterpart  to  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Envisioned 
as  an  educational  outreach  initiative  for  the  University,  this  new  program  would  provide 
young  advanced  musicians  with  unprecedented  opportunity  for  access  to  the  Tanglewood 

Festival.  Since  then,  the  students  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  have  participat- 
ed in  the  unique  environment  of  Tanglewood, 
sharing  rehearsal  and  performance  spaces; 
attending  a  selection  of  BSO  master  classes, 
rehearsals,  and  activities;  and  enjoying  unlimited 
access  to  all  performances  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

Now  in  its  46th  season,  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  continues  to  offer  aspiring 
young  artists  an  unparalleled,  inspiring,  and 
transforming  musical  experience.  Its  interaction 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  makes  BUTI  unique 
among  summer  music  programs  for  high  school  musicians.  BUTI  alumni  are  prominent 
in  the  world  of  music  as  performers,  composers,  conductors,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors. The  Institute  includes  Young  Artists  Programs  for  students  age  fourteen  to  nineteen 
(Instrumental,  Vocal,  Piano,  Harp,  and  Composition)  as  well  as  Institute  Workshops  (Clari- 
net, Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Saxophone,  Trumpet,  Horn,  Trombone,  Tuba/Euphonium, 
Percussion,  Double  Bass,  and  String  Quartet).  Many  of  the  Institute's  students  receive 
financial  assistance  from  funds  contributed  by  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations 
to  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Scholarship  Fund.  If  you  would  like  further 
information  about  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  please  stop  by  our  office 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  or  call  (413)  637-1430 
or  (617)  353-3386. 


2011  BUTI  Concert  Schedule 

(All  events  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted) 

ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  July  16,  2:30pm,  Paul  Haas  conducts  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No.  6  (Pathetique)  and  works  of  Shostakovich  and  Revueltas.  Saturday,  July  30, 
2:30pm,  Mei-Ann  Chen  conducts  Rachmaninoff  s  Symphonic  Dances  and  Franck's  Symphony 
in  D  minor.  Saturday,  August  13,  2:30pm,  David  Hoose  conducts  Elgar's  Enigma  Varia- 
tions and  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  featuring  Steven  Ansell,  BSO  principal  viola. 

WIND  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAMS:  Friday,  July  15,  8pm,  David  Martins  conducts  Jager, 
Wilby,  Maslanka,  and  Epstein,  featuring  soloist  Robert  Sheena,  BSO  English  horn,  and 
a  premiere  by  TMC  Fellow  Ruby  Fulton.  Friday,  July  30,  8pm,  H.  Robert  Reynolds  con- 
ducts W.  Schuman,  Mackey,  Bernstein,  Rudin,  Gould,  and  Bennett,  featuring  the  Vento 
Chiaro  Wind  Quintet. 

VOCAL  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm,  Ann  Howard  Jones  conducts  Brahms, 
Rheinberger,  Paulus,  Pinkham,  Corigliano,  Ligeti,  Willan,  and  Wilberg. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  PROGRAMS,  all  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  6pm:  Monday,  July  18; 
Tuesday,  July  19;  Wednesday,  July  20;  Tuesday,  August  9;  Wednesday,  August  10;  Thursday, 
August  11. 

Tickets  available  one  hour  before  concert  time.  Admission  is  $11  for  orchestra  concerts, 
free  to  all  other  BUTI  concerts.  For  more  information,  call  (413)  637-1431. 


MODERNISM. 
INSIDE  AND  OUT. 

FROM  ANCIENT  TO  ABSTRACT 

FOOTAGE  OF  GEORGE'S  1934  TRAVEL  FILMS 


FRELINGHUYSEN  MORRIS 
HOUSE  &  STUDIO 

92  Hawthorne  Street     Lenox     413  637  0166    Thursday-Sunday    Tours 

from  Tanglewood:  0.2  mi  south  on  Rte.  183,  left  on  Hawthorne  Road,  left  on 
Hawthorne  Street,  entrance  is  0.3  miles  on  left  frelinghuysen.org 


South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

93rd  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Concerts  Sundays  at  3  P.M. 

September  4 
Menahem  Pressler  &  Friends 

September  1 1 
Orion  String  Quartet 

September  18 
Juilliard  String  Quartet 

September  25 

Wu  Han,  David  Finckel, 

Philip  Setzer 

October  2 
Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01 202   Phone  41 3  442-21 06 

www.SouthMountainConcerts.com 


What  are  you  doing 
Friday  nights 
this  fall? 


invites 
you  to  the 

PBS  Arts 
Fall  Festival 

Nine  new  adventurous 
arts  programs 

Starting  October  14th 
Friday  nights  at  9 
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check  wgby.org 
for  details 


^k    Tanglewood  Business  Partners 


The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  for  their  generous  contributions  of $650  and  higher 
during  the  2010-1 1  fiscal  year.  An  eighth  note  J>  denotes  support  of$l,250-$2,999,  and  those 
names  that  are  capitalized  denotes  support  of  $3000  or  more.  For  information  on  how  to  become  a 
Tanglewood  Business  Partner,  please  contact  Susan  Beaudry,  Manager  of  the  Tangleivood  Business 
Partners  at  (413)  637-5174  or  sbeaudry@bso.org. 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  Committee 

Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

^Warren  H.  Hagler  Associates   •   Michael  G.  Kurcias,  CPA  •   Stephen  S.  Kurcias,  CPA  • 

Alan  S.  Levine,  CPA  •  J*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Sheer  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Schneider 

Advertising/PR/Market  Research/Professional  Business  Services/Consulting 

Ed  Bride  Associates   •  ^The  Cohen  Group   •   Robert  Gal  Consulting   •  -^General  Systems  Company,  Inc.   • 
J*  Mr.  Lawrence  Hurwit  •   Interim  Healthcare  Manager  Search,  Nielsen  Healthcare  Group,  Inc.   • 
Pennington  Management,  LLC   •  J1  Pilson  Communications,  Inc.   •  S  R.L.  Associates 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Elise  Abrams  Antiques   •   DeVries  Fine  Art  International   •  $  Hoadley  Gallery  • 
Paul  Kleinwald  Art  &  Antiques,  Inc.   •   R.W.  Wise,  Goldsmiths,  Inc. 

Architects/Designers 

Jessie  Cooney  Design   •  J*  edm  -  architecture  .  engineering  .  management  • 

Hill-Engineers,  Architects,  Planners,  Inc.   •  Jessie  Cooney  Design   •   Barbara  Rood  Interiors  IIDA 

Automotive 

J*  Biener  Audi 

Banking 

Adams  Co-Operative  Bank  •   BERKSHIRE  BANK  •   Greylock  Federal  Credit  Union   •   Lee  Bank   • 
LEGACY  BANKS  •   Lenox  National  Bank  •  J>  The  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank  • 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank  •  TD  BANK 

Beverage/Food  Sales/Consumer  Goods 

BERKSHIRE  CO-OP  MARKET  •  J*  Biscotti  Babies  &  Edible  Adventures   •  J1  Crescent  Creamery,  Inc.   • 
GOSHEN  WINE  &  SPIRITS,  INC.   •   Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace   •   High  Lawn  Farm   • 
KOPPERS  CHOCOLATE  •  J>  Price  Chopper's  Golub  Foundation 

Contracting/Building  Supply 

Alarms  of  Berkshire  County  •  ^  RJ.  Aloisi  Electrical  Contracting,  Inc.   •  BERKSHIRE  LANDMARK  BUILDERS 

Lou  Boxer  Builder,  LLC   •   Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.   •   DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY  • 

Great  River  Construction  Co.   •   DAVID  J.  TIERNEY,  JR.,  INC.   •   PETER  D.  WHITEHEAD  BUILDER,  LLC 

Education 

Belvoir  Terrace  -  Visual  8c  Performing  Arts  Center  •   Berkshire  Country  Day  School   • 
CAREERS  THROUGH  CULINARY  ARTS  PROGRAM   •   Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal  Arts   • 
^Thinking  in  Music,  Inc. 

Energy/Utilities/Heating  &  Cooling 

ESCO  Energy  Services  Company  •   Ray  Murray,  Inc.   •  VIKING  FUEL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Engineering 

^  Foresight  Land  Services 

Environmental  Services 

MAXYMILLIAN  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.   •  Nowick  Environmental  Associates 

Financial  Services 

ABBOTT  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT,  LLC   •  THE  BERKSHIRE  CAPITAL  INVESTORS   • 
BERKSHIRE  MONEY  MANAGEMENT,  INC.   •  J>  Berkshire  Wealth  Advisors  of  Raymond  James   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •  J*  Kaplan  Associates  L.P.   •  J1  True  North  Financial  Services 

High  Technologies/Electronics 

General  Dynamics  AIS   •  -^New  Yorker  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 

Insurance 

J>  Bader  Insurance  Company,  Inc.   •  BERKSHIRE  INSURANCE  GROUP   • 
GENATT  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  A  KINLOCH  COMPANY  •   Keator  Group,LLC   • 
•^L.V.  Toole  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.   •  ^True  North  Insurance,  Inc. 


m3?#3Kt 


- 


through  specialization 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management 
consulting  firm  that  combines  deep  industry 
knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in  strategy, 
operations,  risk  management,  organizational 
transformation,  and  leadership  development. 
Learn  more  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


OLIVER  WYMAN 


Legal 

^  Braverman  &  Associates,  P.C.   •   Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  P.C.   •  Jay  M.  Cohen,  P.A.   • 

COHEN  KINNE  VALICENTI  &  COOK  LLP   •   Michael  J.  Considine,  Attorney  at  Law  • 

Deely  &  Deely  Attorneys   •   Grinnell  Smith,  LLP   •   Heller  &  Robbins   •   Hochfelder  &  Associates,  P.C.   • 

Jonas  &  Welsch,  P.C.   •   Law  Offices  of  David  L.  &  Juliet  P.  Kalib  •  -^Attorney  Linda  Leffert  • 

Norman  Mednick,  Esq.   •  *  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq.   •   Bernard  Turiel,  Esq. 

Lodging 

^1804  Walker  House   •  A  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  the  Berkshires  •  Mpplegate  Inn   .  APPLE  TREE  INN   • 

$  Berkshire  Comfort  Inn  8c  Suites   •  J  Berkshire  Cooking  Getaway  •  *  Berkshire  Hampton  Inn  &  Suites   • 

$  Birchwood  Inn   •   BLANTYRE   •  J>  Brook  Farm  Inn   •  J*  Chesapeake  Inn  of  Lenox   • 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB   •  J>  Days  Inn  Downtown  Great  Barrington   • 

^Devonfield  Country  Inn   •   Eastover  Hotel  8c  Resort  •   ELM  COURT  ESTATE   • 

«^An  English  Hideaway  Inn   •  -^Federal  House  Inn   •  ^The  Garden  Gables  Inn   • 

J>  Gateways  Inn  8c  La  Terrazza  Restaurant  •  J*  Inn  at  Green  River   •  *  Historic  Merrell  Inn   • 

Jonathan  Foote  1778  House  B&B   •   KEMBLE  INN   •   LENOX  ATHENAEUM  AT  THE  WINTHROP  ESTATE   • 

THE  PORCHES  INN  AT  MASSMOCA  •  THE  RED  LION  INN   • 

J>  The  Inn  at  Richmond  and  The  Berkshire  Equestrian  Center  •  J>  The  Rookwood  Inn   •  J1.  Seven  Hills  Inn   • 

^ThelnnatStockbridge   •  TOM  8c  SUKI  WERMAN   •  The  Weathervane  Inn   • 

THE  WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  &  RESTAURANT 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

J>  Barry  L.Beyer  •  J>  Onyx  Specialty  Papers,  Inc.   •   SHEFFIELD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Photography 

Lifestyle  Photography  •  J1  Light  Room  Event  Photography 

Publishing/Printing 

QUALITY  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC.  •  SOL  SCHWARTZ  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.  •  THE  STUDLEY  PRESS,  INC. 

Real  Estate 

^Barnbrook  Realty  •  BARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES  REALTY  TRUST   •  J>  Benchmark  Real  Estate   • 

J1  Berkshire  Property  Agents   •  $  Brause  Realty  •  <  Cohen  &  White  Associates   •   FJ  Forster  Real  Estate   • 

J>  Barbara  K  Greenfeld  •   Barb  Hassan  Realty,  Inc.   •   Hill  Realty,  LLC   • 

THE  PATTEN  FAMILY  FOUNDATION   •   Real  Estate  Equities  Group  LLC   •   Roberts  &  Associates  Realty,  Inc   • 

Stone  House  Properties,  LLC   •   Michael  Sucoff  Real  Estate   •  J>  Lance  Vermeulen  Real  Estate 

Restaurants 

^Alta  Restaurant  &  Wine  Bar   •  J*  Baba  Louie's  Wood  Fired  Organic  Sourdough  Pizza  •  *  Cafe  Lucia   • 
Cakewalk  Bakery  Cafe   •   Chez  Nous  Bistro   •   Cork  'N  Hearth   •  Firefly  •  -^Jonathan's  Bistro   • 
$  Mazzeo's  Ristorante   •  $  Prime  Italian  Steak  House  &  Bar 

Retail 

AMERICAN  TERRY  CO.   •  Arcadian  Shop  •  Bare  Necessities  •  Ben's  •  ^Carr  Hardware  and  Supply  Co.,  Inc.   • 
CASABLANCA  •  J>  Chocolate  Springs  Cafe   •   COUNTRY  CURTAINS   •   CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC.   • 
Garden  Blossoms  Florist  •  The  Gifted  Child   •  J>  Glad  Rags  •   Orchids,  Etc.  of  Lee   • 
J*  Paul  Rich  8c  Sons  Home  Furnishings  8c  Design   •  -^Ward's  Nursery  8c  Garden  Center  •  Windy  Hill  Farm,  Inc. 

Science/Medical 

-^510  Medical  Walk-In   •  J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  P.A.   •  Austen  Riggs  Center  • 

J*  Back  To  Life!  Chair  Massage  Practitioners   •   Stanley  E.  Bogaty,  M.D.   •   Berkshire  Health  Systems   • 

J1  Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Ellman   •  J*  Eye  Associates  of  Bucks  County  • 

Dr.  Steven  M.  Gallant  •  ^  Leon  S.  Harris  MD   •   Fred  Hochberg,  M.D.   •  William  Knight,  M.D.   • 

Carol  Kolton,  LCSW  •  J>  Livingstone  Dental  Excellence  and  The  Canaan  Gentle  Dental  8c  Implant  Center  • 

Long  Island  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  P.C.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mandel  •  Dr.  Joseph  Markoff  • 

Northeast  Urogynecology  •  G.  Michael  Peters,  M.D.  •  Philadelphia  Eye  Associates  •  Donald  Wm.  Putnoi,  M.D.   • 

&  Robert  K  Rosenthal,  MD  PC  •  $  Royal  Home  Health  Care  Services  of  New  York  • 

Chelly  Sterman  Associates  •  ^  Suburban  Internal  Medicine 

Services 

J  ALADCO  Linen  Services  •  Berkshire  Horseback  Adventures/Berkshire  Icelandics   • 

Dery  Funeral  Home   •   Limited  Edition  Lighting  •  Amy  Lindner-Lesser,  Justice  of  the  Peace   • 

THE  MARKETPLACE  CATERING  •   MYRIAD  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.   •  J>  SEVEN  salon.spa  •  J>  Shear  Design 

Storage 

*  Security  Self  Storage   •  $  SpaceNow!  Corporation 

Tourism/Resort 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB  .   CANYON  RANCH   • 
-^Jiminy  Peak  Mountain  Resort/EOS  Ventures 

Transportation 

ABBOTT'S  LIMOUSINE  SERVICE  8c  LIVERY 


Lincoln  Center  presents 

Mostly  Mo 


August  2-27,  2011 


Jane  Moss  Louis  Langree 

Ehrenkranz  Artistic  Director     Renee  and  Robert  Belfer  Music  Director 
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Louis  Langree  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  OrchiH 


Celebrate  the  brilliance  and  inspiration  of  Mozc 
with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra 


The  Mostly  Mozart  Festival 

is  made  possible  by: 

Rita  £  and  Gustave  M.  Hauser 

The  Shubert  Foundation 

Voxel  dot  Net 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding 

Friends  of  Mostly  Mozart 

Public  support  for  Mostly  Mozart 
provided  by: 

New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 


Official  Sponsors 

MOVADO 

Officiol  Sponsor  of  Lincoln  Center,  Inc. 

united!! 

Official  Airhne  of  Lincoln  Center,  Inc. 


V, 

Official 

Online . 

MetLife 

National  Sponsor  of  Lincoln  Center,  Inc 
Celebrate  Summer  at  Lincoln  Center 

®  pepsi. 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Artist  Hospitality  Partner 


First  Rf.pubi.ic  Bank 

Official  Sponsor  of  the  Fashion  Lincoln  Center 
Online  Experience 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  2-3  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Christian  Tetzlaff,  violin 
Antoine  Tamestit,  viola  M|M 
Susanna  Phillips,  soprano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  5-6  at  8:00 

Pablo  Heras-Casado, 

conductor 
Joshua  Bell,  violin 
Works  by  BACH,  BRUCH, 
and  MOZART 

Sposnored  by  Voxel  dot  Net. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  9-10  at  8:00 

Ivan  Fischer,  conductor 
Lucy  Crowe,  soprano  m|m 
Concert  Chorale  of 
New  York 

James  Bagwell,  director 
ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 


Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  12-13  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Jeremy  Denk,  piano 
Christine  Brewer,  soprano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  16-17  at  8:00 

Jonathan  Nott, 

conductor  M|M 

Juho  Pohjonen,  piano  m|m 

Works  by  STRAVINSKY, 
MOZART  and  BEETHOVEN 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  19-20  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Nelson  Freire,  piano  M'M 

Works  by  STRAVINSKY  and 
BEETHOVEN 


Tuesday  and  Wednesda 
August  23-24  at  8:00 

Jeremie  Rhorer, 

conductor  (New  York  debut 
Bertrand  Chamayou, 

piano  (U.S.  debut) 

Works  by  HAYDN  and  M0ZA 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  26-27  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conduct* 
Julia  Lezhneva,  soprano 
(U.S.  debut) 
Kelley  O'Connor, 
mezzo-soprano 
Joseph  Kaiser,  tenor  mIm 
Morris  Robinson,  bass 
Concert  Chorale  of 
New  York 

James  Bagwell,  director 
Works  by  STRAVINSKY, 
SCHUBERT  and  MOZART 

All  concerts  in  Avery  Fisher  H. 
Tickets  start  at  *$35 


Mo  y  M , ,  d  bu       B  U  Y  TO  DAY  AN  D  SAVE  U  P  TO  30%* 


Photo:  JB  Reed 


*Rules  and  restrictions  apply. 


MostlyMozart.org  21 2.72 1 .65 

Alice  Tully  Hall  or  Avery  Fisher  Hall  Box  Office,  Broadway  at  65th  Street,  New  York 


RIENDS  ARE 


to  Tanglewood 


Poin  the  Friends  of  Tanglewood  today. 


l»i»MW'U  ■  ■  I  <4  m  ^■BJkTW  >1 74 1 V in  w9M  1  .#»*•]  74  II I  */• f  *1 ! 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  EACH  YEAR. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  OUR  IMPORTANT  EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY 
OUTREACH  PROGRAMS  POSSIBLE. 


nds  of  Tanglewood  enjoy  a  special  relationship  as  members  of  the 
SO's  Tanglewood  family.  By  making  a  gift  today,  you  will  support 
anglewood  and  ensure  that  its  glorious  music  keeps  playing.  Friends 
lemberships  start  at  just  $75,  and  when  you  join,  you  will  receive 
riority  ticket  ordering  privileges,  our  donor-only  online  newsletter,  and 
xclusive  parking  and  dining  opportunities*. 

or  more  information  about  the  Friends  of  Tanglewood,  visit  the  Friends 
ffice  or  the  information  cart  on  the  lawn,  or  call  at  413-637-5261; 
17-638-9267;  or  friendsoftanglewood@bso.org. 

>in  online  at  tanglewood.org/contribute. 

Dffers  for  exclusive  parking  and  dining  opportunities  vary  by  giving  level. 


FRIENDS  OF 


Tanglewood 


Tanglewood  Major  Corporate  Sponsors 
2011  Season 


Tanglewood  major  corporate  sponsorships  reflect  the  increasing  importance  of  alliance  between 
business  and  the  arts.  We  are  honored  to  be  associated  with  the  following  companies  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  partnerships.  For  information  regarding  BSO,  Boston  Pops, 
and/or  Tanglewood  sponsorship  opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate 
Partnerships,  at  (617)  638-9279  or  at  abristol@bso.org. 


Bankof  America 


Bob  Gallery 

Massachusetts  President, 
Bank  of  America 


At  Bank  of  America,  we  celebrate  the  arts  as  a  way  to 
honor  history,  inspire  innovation  and  creativity,  and 
stimulate  local  economies. 

Here  at  Tanglewood,  our  philanthropy  funds  scholar- 
ships for  hundreds  of  youth  to  participate  in  "Days 
in  the  Arts  at  Tanglewood,"  providing  access  to  this 
wonderful  program  for  children  from  every  corner 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Bank  of  America  offers  customers  free  access  to  more 
than  150  of  the  nation's  finest  cultural  institutions 
on  the  first  full  weekend  of  every  month  through  its 
acclaimed  Museums  on  Us®  program.  In  fact,  Massachu- 
setts Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  North  Adams  is 
our  most  recent  addition  to  this  program,  joining  the 
other  five  participating  Massachusetts  museums  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Cape  Cod,  Lincoln  and  Worcester. 
Visit  www.bankofamerica.com/museums  to  learn  more. 

The  arts,  in  all  its  forms,  lend  vitality  to  a  community. 
At  its  best,  art  inspires,  transcending  socio-economic 
barriers  and  celebrating  diversity  -  it  represents  what 
is  best  about  the  Berkshires.  We  are  honored  to  con- 
tinue our  longstanding  partnership  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  -  both  during  summers  at  Tangle- 
wood, and  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Boston  -  and 
regard  them  with  the  deepest  admiration  for  enriching 
our  communities,  educating  our  families,  celebrating 
the  past  and  inspiring  the  future. 


Dawson  Rutter 

President  and  CEO 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  is 
proud  to  be  the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops.  The  BSO  has 
delighted  and  enriched  the  Boston  community  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  we  are  excited  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  rich  heritage. 
We  look  forward  to  celebrating  our  relationship  with  the  BSO, 
Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  for  many  years  to  come. 


Michael  Shinagel, 
PhD 

Dean  of  Continuing 
Education  and  University 
Extension 


HARVARD 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Harvard's  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  pleased  to 
sponsor  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood. 
Through  Harvard  Extension  School,  Harvard  Summer  School, 
and  the  Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement,  the  Division 
offers  more  than  900  liberal  arts  and  professional  courses  to 
the  public,  educating  more  than  20,000  students  each  year. 
The  BSO  and  Harvard  Extension  School  have  enriched  the 
community  for  more  than  a  century,  and  share  the  important 
tradition  of  bringing  arts  and  education  to  the  community. 


Ron  Losby 

President  -  Americas 


STEINWAY     6     SONS 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  proud  to  be  the  exclusive  provider  of 
pianos  to  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood.  Since  1853, 
Steinway  pianos  have  set  an  uncompromising  standard 
for  sound,  touch,  beauty,  and  investment  value.  Steinway 
remains  the  choice  of  9  out  of  10  concert  artists,  and  it  is 
the  preferred  piano  of  countless  musicians,  professional 
and  amateur,  throughout  the  world. 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


HAVEN 

Cafe  &  "Bakery 


'Breakfast  &  Clinch  served  aCC  day 

Dinner  'Wed.  -  Sun. 

TanfiCezvood  picnics 
"We  support  Co  caC farmers  &  Businesses 

8  franklin  street      lenox       413.637.8948 


Our  Own 
Ice  Cream  &  Sorbets 


\jhocoIaie 
^prinqs 


(413)  637-9820   -   Route  7,  Lenox,  MA 

WWW.CHOCOLATESPRINGS.COM 


B 


413-442-2290 

117FENNST 
PITTSFIELD 


www.madjacksbbqonline.com 
call  us  for  a  TANGLEWOOD  Picnic  Pack 


V~~J 


ENTRIES 
ER0MS13 


FARE  FOR  ALL 

SUMMER  MENUS,  PERFECTLY  SEASONED 

TAVERN    I    MAIN  DINING  ROOM    |    LION'S  DEN  PUB 


Supporting  Local  Farmers  and  Producers 

IheRedLknInn 


DISTINCTIVE  LODGING  •  ARTFUL  CUISINE  •  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 
30  Main  Street,  Stockbriclgc,  MA  |  (413)298-5545  |  RedLionInn.com 


Route  102,  Lee,  MA  413-394-4047 
Serving  Daily  5pm  to  10pm 


BOMBAY 

CLASSIC  INDIAN  CUISINE 

LUNCH  •  DINNER  •  WEEKEND  BRUNCH 

At  Quality  Inn 

435  Laurel  Street  •  Lee,  MA  01238 

413  243  6731 

www.fineindiandining.com 


"Comparable  to  the  Best  in  NYC"  Zagat  zoo? 


(U*EN 


Gourmet  Japanese  Cuisine  &  Sushi  Bar 
17  Railroad,  Great  Barrinqton,  MA  413-528-4343 


Tatami  Rooms        Kaiseki        Robata  Bar 


Ml 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


47  Railroad  Street 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01 230 

413.528.0351 
http://www.fiorirestaurant.com 


& 


ofAga 


restaurant  &  bistro 

3  Center  Street  •  West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-4111  •www.rougerestaurant.com 


film  Street  Market 


BMAKFAST,  LUNCH  %  U  . 


L  COSSIP  SiKViV. 
ei$  available. 


TAN  CL€  WOOD  PTCN>63. 

STOCK8rUDCS>fc2^//4B-298-3634 


Chef  Luis  Zambrano,  Proprietor 
www.VivaBerkshires  com 


(413)298-4433 

Route  183 

Glendate.^A  01229 


If  you  would  like  to  be  part  of 

this  restaurant  page,  please 

call  781-642-0400. 


'Enjoy  Authentic  Italian 
'food  in  the  'Ber^s/tires 
Avww.tfattoria-vesuvio.com 

fI^¥ltTO(RIA  "IL  VfESc&(VlO'' 

'RPWLS7&20,  Leno%  MA  01240     (413)637-4904 


\ 


Tanglewood  Emergency  Exits 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


^K     Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


STAGE 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXIT  ~-  EXIT 


GROUND  FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


1  SECOND  BALCONY 


Hi  There! 

We're  so  happy  to  see  you  in  the  Berkshires  this  summer.  We  love 
sitting  next  to  you  and  listening  to  the  music,  but  do  us  a  favor. 
Leave  your  firewood  at  home. 

Bugs  that  kill  us  live  in  firewood.  When  you  move  it,  you  could 
accidently  bring  them  here  with  you.  We  want  to  welcome  you  with 
open  branches  every  time  you  come  back.  So,  leave  the  firewood  at 
home,  and  buy  local  when  you  get  here. 

Enjoy  the  shade! 
Sincerely, 


AUSTEN   RIGGS  CENTER 

A  distinctive  psychiatric  hospital   Intensive  psychotherapy  in  an  open  community. 
Stockbridge,  MA  01 262    (41 3)  298-551 1    www.austenriggs.org 


SECURE   YOUR  TUtUT6y 

PROTECT  YOUR  (ISSCtS, 

enjoy  life. 


Celebrating  21  years  of  excellence, 
Kimball  Farms  provides  a  setting  that 
is  active,  meaningful  and  rewarding. 

►  Independent  Living 

►  Assisted  Living- 
Traditional  ft  Dementia  Care 

►  Skilled  Nursing 


/planninghas  - 
started  for  o«r 

.   Wellness 
\  Center; 


A  Member  of 
i  Berkshire  Healthcare 


Kimball  Farms  Life  Care     235  Walker  Street  Lenox,  MA  01240 
Retirement  Community     www.kimballfarms.org  •  (413)  637-7000 


3  New  Summer  Exhibitions 
NORMAN    ROCKWELL    MUSEUM 

nrm.org  ■  Stockbridge,  MA  •  413.298.4100  •  open  daily 


EVENT  SCHEDULE  for 
AUGUST  28,  2011 

CTURES  TAKE  PLACE  IN  OZAWA  HALL 


at 

Tanglewood 


am 
-10:10  am 


:  )-iO:i 


0-10:25  am 
5-11:35  am 

1-11:50  am 


Check  in 

RICHARD  PIOUS, 
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NERAL  REGISTRATION: 
$149 

Advance  purchase  required 

registration  includes  all  three  professor 
0  entations  and  one  complimentary  lawn 
admission  to  the  Shed  concert* 
(Route  183,  West  Street,  Lenox,  MA) 


To  register,  or  for  more 
information,  call 

888-266-1200 

or  visit  us  online  at: 
anglewood.org/onedayu 


ONE  DAY  UNIVERSITY® 

at  Tanglewood 

Sunday,  August  28,  2011 

Beethoven,  The  Beatles,  FDR,  and  Your  Brain 

Join  acclaimed  professors  from  Columbia,  Brown  and  Vanderbilt  for 

three  stimulating  presentations  in  Ozawa  Hall.  Then  join  conductor 

Lorin  Maazel  as  he  leads  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 

perennial  Tanglewood  finale:  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

FDR  and  the  Path  to  WWII:  What  We  Know  Now  That  We  Didn't  Know  Then 
Richard  M.  Pious  •  Columbia  University 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor;  four  days  later 
Germany  and  Italy  also  declared  war  on  the  U.S.  Yet  America's  involvement 
in  World  War  II  had  been  predetermined  as  early  as  May  of  1940  when  FDR 
circumvented  an  isolationist  Congress  by  making  a  secret  deal  with 
Winston  Churchill  and  the  British. 

Where  Are  My  Keys?  Understanding  How  Memory  Works 
John  J.  Stein  •  Brown  University 

Why  can't  you  remember  where  you  left  your  keys?  Why  can't  you  remember 
the  name  of  that  person  you  met  last  week?  Why  do  these  memory  lapses 
and  communication  problems  increase  in  frequency  as  some  people  grow 
older,  but  others  don't  have  this  problem  at  all?  Is  there  something  changing 
in  the  way  our  brains  function? 

The  Beatles  and  Beethoven:  Hearing  the  Connection 
Michael  Alec  Rose  •  Vanderbilt  University 

The  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Beatles  song  "Hey  Jude" 
share  compelling  connections.  The  scope  of  each  work  is  unprecedented: 
a  vast  choral  movement  and  a  seven-minute  song  were  both  radical  departures 
for  symphonic  music  and  rock  'n'  roll,  respectively.  But  it's  the  singular 
spiritual  message  shared  by  these  pieces  which  truly  binds  them  together 
across  historical  time  and  stylistic  distance. 

After  the  lectures,  enjoy  the  Tanglewood  Lawn  Experience: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 

Lorin  Maazel,  conductor  Eric  Owens,  bass-baritone 

Joyce  El-Khoury,  soprano  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

Margaret  Gawrysiak,  mezzo-soprano      John  Oliver,  conductor 
Garrett  Sorenson,  tenor 


888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org/onedayu 


[E  DAY  UNIVERSITY  **  Tanglewood 

'ay  University  lawn  admissions  have  no  dollar  value  and  may  not  be  used  to  upgrade  for  a  ticket  inside  the  Shed.  All  One  Day  University  lecture  ticket  holders  are 
efora  10%  discount  on  8/28  Shed  tickets  purchased  in  advance  of  the  concert.  Tanglewood  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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When  community  members  speak  about  supporting  the  arts,  we  respond  to 
their  call  for  making  the  possible  actual.  Valuing  artistic  diversity  within  our 
neighborhoods  helps  to  unite  communities,  creating  shared  experiences  anc 
inspiring  excellence. 

Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  for  their  leadership  in 
creating  a  successful  forum  for  artistic  expression. 


Of  America  Corporation 
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Friday,  July  15,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LUCYSHELTON,  soprano 
Music  of  Handel,  Rossini,  Villa-Lobos,  and  Deak 

Friday,  July  15,  8:30pm 
1 0  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KURT  MASUR  conducting;  LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 
Music  of  Dvorak  and  Schumann 

Saturday,  July  16,  8:30pm 
1 9  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  STORGARDS  conducting;  NIKOLAJ  ZNAIDER,  violin 
All-Sibelius  program 

Sunday,  July  17,  2:30pm 
30  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART  conducting;  KELLI  O'HARA  and  JASON  DANIELEY, 

special  guests 

A  program  including  Pops  orchestral  favorites  and  a  tribute  to  Cole  Porter 

"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  on  Friday,  July  15,  are  conductor  John  Storgards  and 
TMC  Conducting  Fellows  Case  Scaglione  and  Robert  Treviho.  The  series  continues 
through  Friday,  August  26,  the  final  weekend  of  the  BSO's  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  15,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JULIANNE  LEE,  violin  (Handel;  1st  violin  in  Rossini) 
LUCIA  LIN,  violin  (Villa-Lobos;  1st  violin  in  Deak) 
RACHEL  FAGERBURG,  viola 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass 

with 

LUCY  SHELTON,  soprano 


HANDEL/ 
HALVORSEN 


Passacaglia  on  a  Theme  of  Handel,  arranged  by 
Johan  Halvorsen  for  violin  and  cello;  double  bass 
transcription  by  Frank  Proto 

Ms.  LEE  and  Mr.  BARKER 


DEAK 


"The  Ugly  Duckling,"  Part  I 
Ms.  SHELTON  and  Mr.  BARKER 


VILLA-LOBOS 


Suite  for  soprano  and  violin 

I.  A  menina  e  a  cancao  ("A  little  girl  and  a  song") 

II.  Quero  ser  alegre  ("I  want  to  be  happy") 

III.  Serteneja  ("Hill  Country") 

Ms.  SHELTON  and  Ms.  LIN 

Sung  text  for  movement  I  is  on  page  6. 


ROSSINI 


Sonata  a  quattro  No.  4  in  B-flat,  for  two  violins, 
cello,  and  double  bass 

Allegro  vivace 

Andantino 

Allegretto 

Ms.  LEE,  Ms.  LIN,  Mr.  YOUNG,  and  Mr.  BARKER 


DEAK 


"The  Ugly  Duckling,"  Part  II 

Ms.  SHELTON;  Mr.  BARKER;  Ms.  LIN,  Ms.  LEE, 
Ms.  FAGERBURG,  and  Mr.  YOUNG 


0- 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Following  decades  of  inattention  and  oblivion,  Baroque  music  was  rediscovered  by 
the  mid-1 9th-century  Romantics,  who  relished  its  energy  and  drive,  the  irregularity 
of  its  phrase  structures,  and  the  passionate  spirit  of  so  much  of  the  music.  It  was,  of 
course,  at  precisely  this  time  that  Bach's  music  began  to  be  published  in  the  first 
scholarly  complete  edition  known  to  European  music  history.  One  way  of  spreading 
the  word  about  this  music  was  for  musicians  to  make  arrangements  for  their  own 
instruments  of  music  they  particularly  admired,  often  romanticizing  the  work  in  the 
process,  because  the  point  was  interpretation,  not  historical  re-creation.  Probably 
the  best-known  example  of  this  approach  is  the  so-called  "Air  on  the  G-string"  created 
from  the  Aria  in  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  No.  3. 

The  music  of  George  Friderick  Handel  (1685-1759)  also  underwent  this  kind  of 
transformation.  The  Passacaglia  to  be  heard  here  is  a  reworking  by  Johan  Halvorsen 
(1864-1935),  a  contemporary  of  Grieg's,  of  the  finale  from  Handel's  Keyboard  Suite 
No.  7  in  G  minor.  (The  suite  now  bears  the  number  432  in  the  modern  thematic 
catalogue  of  Handel's  works,  which  has  its  "HWV"  numbers — for  "Handel  Werke 
Verzeichnis,"  or  "Handel  Works  Index" — by  analogy  with  the  BWV  numbers  for  Bach.) 
Halvorsen  arranged  this  movement  for  violin  with  the  accompaniment  of  either 
viola  or  cello;  it  was  a  favorite  piece  of  the  great  violinist  Jascha  Heifetz,  who  recorded 
it.  In  more  recent  years  the  concern  with  "historically  correct"  performance  has 
denied  us  the  chance  of  hearing  these  romantic  tributes  to  an  older  "romantic"  music 
which  brought  that  long-lost  music  to  light  again  with  deep  affection.  The  transcrip- 
tion for  double  bass  is  by  the  bassist  Frank  Proto  (b.1941)  and  was  published  in  1980. 

The  composer  Jon  Deak  (b.1943)  is  better-known  as  a  double  bassist  in  some  circles; 
for  many  years  he  was  associate  principal  double  bassist  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, and  continues  to  perform.  He  also  served  as  the  orchestra's  Creative  Educa- 
tion Associate  and  is  now  the  NYPO's  Young  Composer  Advocate.  Born  in  Indiana, 
Deak  attended  Oberlin  College,  the  Juilliard  School,  and  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  received  a  Fulbright  scholarship  to  Italy,  during  which  time  he  taught  at  the 
Conservatorio  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome.  His  music  has  been  performed  widely  by 
such  ensembles  as  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago,  National,  Cincinnati, 
Seattle,  New  Jersey,  Atlanta,  and  Colorado  symphony  orchestras,  and  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  as  well  as  chamber  groups  and  soloists.  His  discography  includes  releases 
on  Centaur,  CRI,  Innova,  and  Cabrillo  records.  In  the  mid-1990s  he  was  composer- 
in-residence  with  the  Colorado  Symphony  under  the  Meet  The  Composer  Residencies 
Program,  working  also  with  the  Colorado  Children's  Chorale  and  Denver  Public 


^J^y,     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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At  Baystate,  heart  attack 

patients  receive  lifesaving 

angioplasty  up  to  25  minutes  sooner 

than  the  national  standard.    In  fact  Baystate  is  in  the  top  10% 

of  hospitals  nationwide  in  this  critical  statistic. 


Baystate  ry/i  Medical  Center 

BAYSTATE  REGIONAL  HEART  ATTACK  PROGRAM 


baystatehealth.org/heart 


m  ROSE  BRAND 


Schools.  His  composing  activities  frequently  dovetail  with  his  mission  as  an  educator. 
In  1995  he  formed  the  organization  Very  Young  Composers,  a  program  enabling 
and  encouraging  public  school  children  to  explore  composing.  The  project  now  has 
international  scope. 

The  Ugly  Duckling,  based  on  Richard  Hartsthorne's  translation  of  the  Andersen  fairy 
tale,  was  written  for  listeners  of  all  ages.  Part  I  is  for  soprano  and  double  bass;  Part 
II,  written  later,  adds  a  string  quartet.  Deak  describes  the  origins  of  The  Ugly  Duckling 
in  notes  for  a  1981  recording  of  the  piece  (featuring  soprano  Lucy  Shelton): 

The  Ugly  Duckling  has  been  heard  by  all  kinds  of  audiences:  black  tie  sophisticates, 
new  music  intellectuals,  six-year-olds  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  even  at  a  home 
for  the  aged.  It  has  been  variously  described  as  an  operatic  scena,  as  fun  music 
for  adults,  and  as  serious  music  for  children.  When  we  perform  it  for  children  I 
notice  they  respond  at  different  points  in  the  score  than  adults.  "NO!  NO!  It's 
not  a  turkey! "  kids  yell  to  us.  They  seem  to  accept  the  combination  of  a  bass  fid- 
dle and  a  soprano  as  completely  natural,  whereas  adults  often  don't  stop  laugh- 
ing at  the  incongruity.  But  everyone  seems  to  get  misty-eyed  when  the  mother 
duck  huskily  sings  to  her  duckling,  "If  only  I  didn't  hatch  you. . ."  Sometimes  the 
bassist  will  say  to  the  audience:  "The  soprano  has  to  sing  all  the  characters  in 
this  story,  but  guess  who  gets  to  play  the  ugly  duckling." 

People  often  ask  me  how  I  intend  the  piece  to  be  taken,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
I  like  the  story.  I've  tried  to  set  it  as  simply  and  directly  as  possible — much  as  I 
perceived  it  as  a  child:  perhaps  a  bit  light-heartedly  and  naively,  but  nonetheless 
sincerely  for  that. 

One  sweltering  day  in  July  1980,  Richard  Hartsthorne  and  I  sat  down  to  do 
the  text.  He  translated  directly  from  the  original  (he  happens  to  speak  fluent 
Danish,  among  his  other  talents).  Later,  two  weeks  before  his  New  York  recital 
with  the  soprano  Lucy  Shelton,  he  came  down  to  the  city  to  stand  over  my  desk 
and  make  sure  I  was  busy  writing  notes.  (I  was  very  busy  that  week — my  concerto 
for  the  oboe  d'amore  virtuoso  Tom  Stacy  was  being  premiered  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.)  Two  days  before  the  recital  I  managed  to  crank  out  Part  I. 
Richard  and  Lucy  performed  it  beautifully.  But  how  to  finish  the  story?  I  couldn't 
imagine  a  bass  fiddle  turning  into  a  convincing  swan  without  the  aid  of  a  string 
quartet.  Fortunately,  Mark  Malkovich  of  the  Newport  Music  Festival  offered  to 
commission  Part  II,  and  so  Julia  Lovett  superbly  sang  that  premiere  with  the 
Audubon  String  Quartet  at  Newport  the  following  summer. 

One  of  the  most  exceptional  and  unique  of  South  American  composers  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  was  the  Brazilian  Heitor  Villa-Lobos  (1887-1959).  Villa-Lobos  learned 
cello  from  his  father  and  made  his  living  playing  in  cafes.  He  later  entered  the 
National  Institute  of  Music  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  he  was  largely  self-taught  as  a  com- 
poser. His  interest  in  folk  music  led  him  out  into  the  Brazilian  hinterlands,  where 
from  1905-1912  he  traveled  collecting  folk  and  Indian  music.  Rio,  a  fairly  sophisticated 
city  with  a  large  population  of  Europeans,  witnessed  a  concert  of  Villa-Lobos'  work 
in  1915;  he  met  Artur  Rubinstein,  and  traveled  finally  to  Paris  only  in  1923.  Although 
he  remained  a  prolific  composer,  he  also  became  deeply  involved  in  music  education, 
eventually  founding  a  conservatory  (1942)  and  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Music 
(1945),  which  he  headed  until  his  death. 

Villa-Lobos  composed  more  than  2,000  pieces  in  all  genres,  including  three  finished 
operas,  twelve  symphonies,  seventeen  string  quartets,  songs,  choral  music,  piano 
pieces,  and  much  else  (including  an  invaluable  set  of  guitar  etudes) .  In  his  chamber 
music  output  musicians  find  all  sorts  of  unusual  and  useful  combinations  of  instru- 
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ments,  such  as  in  the  various  Bachianas  brasileiras  pieces.  The  present  Suite  is  for  the 
unusual  duo  of  violin  and  voice.  It's  a  relatively  early  piece,  dating  from  about  1923, 
with  an  unquestionable  folk-music  character.  The  first  movement  is  a  setting  of  a 
poem  by  the  Brazilian  Mario  de  Andrade  (1893-1945),  a  poet  and  novelist  who  was  a 
major  figure  in  Brazilian  modernism.  The  text  itself,  the  title  of  which  translates  as 
"A  little  girl  and  a  song,"  is  somewhat  like  a  folk  poem.  The  second  is  vocalise,  word- 
less singing,  very  legato.  The  final  movement,  apparently  derived  from  a  folk  song,  is 
mostly  nonsense  syllables,  with  a  few  distinct  words  thrown  in  reflecting  the  percus- 
sive, aggressive  sound  of  the  music:  espingarda  (musket) ,  fag a  de ponta  (knife  point). 

A  menina  e  a  cancao 

Tra  li  la  ra  ra  tra  ri  la  .  .  . 

A  menina  esganicada,  magrica,  com  a  saia  voejando  por  cima  dos  joelhos  em  no, 

Vinha  meio  dancando,  cantando  ao  crepusculo  escuro. 

Batia  compasso  com  a  varinha,  na  poeira  da  calcada. 

Tra  ri  la  ra  ra  tra  ri  la  .  .  . 

De  repente,  voltouse  para  a  negra  velha  que  vinha  tropecando  atras, 

enorme  trouxa  de  roupa  a  cabeca:  "Que  mi  da,  vo?"  Nao. 

Tra  li  la  ra  ra  tra  ri  la  .  .  . 

A  little  girl  and  a  song 

The  little  girl  with  her  dress  up  over  her  knees  is  singing  and  dancing  in  the  evening. 
She  gaily  sweeps  the  dust  of  the  street  with  her  broom.  Suddenly  an  old  black  woman 
comes  along  with  an  enormous  bundle  of  laundry  on  her  head:  "Want  me  to  take 
that?"  "No." 

The  young  Gioachino  Rossini  (1792-1898)  led  a  rather  irregular  life,  partly  raised 
at  home  by  his  godmother  and  an  aunt,  partly  by  his  parents — the  father  a  modest 
musician  and  town  trumpeter,  the  mother  a  pretty,  untutored  singer  with  a  minor 
career  fulfilling  operatic  engagements.  Though  music  was  a  part  of  his  life  from  the 
beginning,  he  did  not  actually  begin  formal  instruction  in  counterpoint  or  composi- 
tion until  after  he  had  composed  the  six  sonate  a  quattro,  of  which  the  work  in  B-flat 
is  the  fourth.  Though  their  existence  was  known,  the  manuscript  was  long  thought 
to  be  lost  until  the  composer  Alfredo  Casella  tracked  it  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  music  remained  unpublished  until  the  1950s. 

Though  Rossini  himself  never  saw  fit  to  publish  these  "sonatas,"  he  preserved  the 
manuscript  all  his  life;  after  his  death,  his  widow  Olympe  gave  it  to  a  certain  Maz- 


"This  Week  at 
Tanglewood" 


Another  way  to  add  more  to  your  Tanglewood  experience, 
"this  week  at  tanglewood"  is  a  panel  discussion  featuring  special 
guests  who  will  provide  commentary  and  answer  questions  about  the 
upcoming  week's  concerts. 


Shed,  Fridays  at  7:15pm. 

Attendance  is  free  with  tickets  to  Friday  evening's  concert. 
Hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan. 


Sponsored  by: 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


zoni.  The  date  appears  on  Rossini's  title-page:  "A  work  [consisting]  of  six  sonatas 
composed  by  Mr.  Gioachino  Rossini  at  the  age  of  12  in  Ravenna  in  the  year  1804." 
Some  years  later,  evidently  in  a  mood  of  wry  self-deprecation,  Rossini  wrote  a  note 
on  the  violin  part  stating  that  "...these  horrid  sonatas  were  composed  by  me. . .  at  a 
most  infantile  age  when  I  had  not  even  taken  a  single  lesson  in  accompaniment; 
the  whole  composed  and  copied  in  three  days  and  performed  [with  Rossini  himself 
playing  second  violin]  in  a  dog-like  manner — " 

The  choice  of  instruments  is  an  odd  one — without  viola,  but  with  a  double  bass 
below  the  cello.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  Agostino  Triossi,  the  patron  who  want- 
ed the  music,  was  something  of  a  virtuoso  on  the  double  bass.  It  is  easy  to  note,  too, 
that  the  twelve-year-old  composer  took  pains  to  make  the  second  violin  part  (which 
he  was  to  play)  as  interesting  as  the  first.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Rossini 
we  know  and  love  will  already  be  evident  in  these  works,  yet  the  sonatas  already  show 
a  verve  and  energy,  a  spontaneity,  and  even  a  sense  of  the  theatrical  that  were  to 
underlie  the  composer's  greatest  successes. 

Notes  by  STEVEN  LEDBETTER  (Handel,  Rossini)  and 
ROBERT  KIRZINGER  (Deak,  Villa-Lobos) 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998. 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Artists 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  2007,  Julianne  Lee  recently  received 
the  Presser  Music  Award.  She  made  her  solo  debut  at  age  seven  with  the  Lake  Placid 
Symphonietta  and  has  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  KBS  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Korea  and  the  Baden-Baden  Philharmonie  in  Germany.  Her  chamber  music  collabora- 
tions include  concerts  with  such  renowned  artists  as  Joseph  Silverstein,  Peter  Wiley, 
Roger  Tapping,  Samuel  Rhodes,  and  Arnold  Steinhardt.  Ms.  Lee  has  participated  at 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music  Festival  and  toured  Europe 
with  the  Australian  Chamber  Orchestra  as  guest  principal  violist.  She  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  violin  performance  and  a  diploma  in  viola  performance  from  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Victor  Danchenko,  Joseph  Silverstein  and 
Joseph  DePasquale.  She  received  her  master's  degree  from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  working  with  Donald  Weilerstein  and  Kim  Kashkashian. 

Lucia  Lin  made  her  debut  performing  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  age  eleven.  Since  then,  she  has  been  a  prizewinner  of  numer- 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Also  please  note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five 
minutes  before  concert  time  (5:55pm),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still 
seeking  seats. 
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ous  competitions,  including  the  1990  International  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in 
Moscow.  She  has  performed  in  solo  recitals  throughout  the  U.S.,  making  her  New  York 
debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  March  1991,  and  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Oklahoma  Symphony  Orchestra,  Cincinnati 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  Festival  Orchestra  in  Graz,  Austria.  A  frequent  collaborator 
in  chamber  music,  Ms.  Lin  is  a  member  of  the  Muir  String  Quartet,  the  quartet  in  resi- 
dence at  Boston  University.  She  is  also  a  founding  member  of  the  Boston  Trio  and  the 
chamber  group  Innuendo.  She  has  performed  in  the  Sapporo  Music  Festival,  Taos 
Festival,  Da  Camera  Society  in  Houston,  St.  Bart's  Music  Festival,  and  Barbican  Hall 
Chamber  Series  in  London.  She  has  also  recorded  for  Nonesuch  Records  as  a  guest  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  New  World  Records  on  a  disc  featuring  the 
works  of  Bright  Sheng,  and  a  recording  of  works  of  Gabriela  Lena  Frank.  A  native  of 
Champaign,  Illinois,  Ms.  Lin  received  her  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  her  master's  degree  at  Rice  University  in  Houston.  Important  musical  influences 
include  Sergiu  Luca,  Paul  Rolland,  Josef  Gingold,  Dorothy  DeLay,  and  Louis  Krasner. 
Ms.  Lin  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1985  and  served  as  assistant  con- 
certmaster  from  1988  to  1991  and  1996  to  1998.  During  the  1991-92  season,  she  was 
acting  concertmaster  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  during  the  1994  to 
1996  seasons,  she  served  as  joint  concertmaster  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Rachel  Fagerburg  joined  the  viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
December  1989.  She  can  be  heard  frequently  in  chamber  music  performances  at 
Symphony  Hall,  elsewhere  in  the  Boston  area,  and  in  the  Berkshires.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Renard  String  Quartet  with  fellow  BSO  members  and  has  been  a  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Pops  under  both  John  Williams  and  Keith  Lockhart.  A  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  she  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in 
1980.  Ms.  Fagerburg's  teachers  included  Heidi  Castleman  and  Eugene  Lehner  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  Abraham  Skernick  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 
Before  joining  the  BSO  she  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra, 
the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  Emmanuel  Music,  and  the  Boston  Ballet  Orchestra. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  joined  the  BSO  in  August  1991.  A  frequent  collaborator  in  cham- 
ber  music  concerts  and  festivals,  he  has  also  appeared  as  concerto  soloist  with  numer- 
ous orchestras.  He  has  appeared  in  the  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  Banff,  Davos,  Sunflower, 
Gateway,  Brevard,  and  St.  Barth's  music  festivals  and  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
innovative  chamber  ensemble  Innuendo.  Mr.  Young's  performances  have  been  broad- 
cast on  National  Public  Radio,  WQED  in  Pittsburgh,  WITF  in  Harrisburg,  and  WGBH 
in  Boston.  He  has  performed  frequently  with  singer/ songwriter  James  Taylor,  includ- 
ing the  nationally  televised  concert  'James  Taylor  Live  at  the  Beacon  Theatre"  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Young  has  been  on  the  faculties  of  the  Boston  Conservatory,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  and  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  and  is  cur- 
rently active  in  Project  STEP  (String  Training  and  Education  Program  for  students  of 
color)  and  the  BSO's  Boston  Music  Education  Collaborative.  From  1991  to  1996  he 
was  a  Harvard-appointed  resident  tutor  and  director  of  concerts  in  Dunster  House  at 
Harvard  University.  His  teachers  included  Eleanor  Osborn,  Michael  Grebanier,  Anne 
Martindale  Williams,  and  Aldo  Parisot.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Yale  University  with 
both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Yale,  Mr.  Young  was  a  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987.  After  winning  an  Orchestra  Fellowship  in  1987,  he 
played  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1988-89. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  in  1986-87  and  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  from  1989  until  he  joined  the  BSO  in  1991. 

BSO  principal  bass  Edwin  Barker  has  concertized  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
the  Far  East.  He  has  performed  and  recorded  with  the  BSO,  the  Boston  Symphony 


Chamber  Players,  and  the  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage,  and  is  a  frequent 
guest  performer  with  the  Boston  Chamber  Music  Society.  Mr.  Barker  gave  the  world 
premieres  of  James  Yannatos's  Concerto  for  Contrabass  and  Chamber  Orchestra 
(which  was  written  especially  for  him)  and  of  Theodore  Antoniou's  Concertino  for 
Contrabass  and  Chamber  Orchestra;  he  was  the  featured  soloist  in  the  New  England 
premiere  of  Gunther  Schuller's  Concerto  for  Double  Bass  and  Chamber  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Barker  graduated  with  honors  in  1976  from  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where 
he  studied  double  bass  with  Henry  Portnoi.  That  same  year,  at  age  twenty-two,  while 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  he  was  appointed  principal  double  bass  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  other  double  bass  teachers  included  Peter  Mercurio, 
Richard  Stephan,  Angelo  LaMariana,  and  David  Perleman.  Mr.  Barker  inaugurated  the 
BSO's  100th  Anniversary  Season  with  performances  of  Koussevitzky's  Bass  Concerto; 
other  solo  engagements  have  included  appearances  at  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  Carnegie 
Recital  Hall,  and  major  universities  and  conferences  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as 
concerto  performances  with  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  and  Europe.  In  July  1995  he  was  chosen  by  the  late  Sir  Georg 
Sold  to  lead  the  bass  section  of  the  United  Nations'  "Musicians  of  the  World,"  an 
orchestra  made  up  of  prominent  musicians  from  the  world's  finest  orchestras.  Mr. 
Barker  is  an  associate  professor  at  the  Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
he  teaches  double  bass,  orchestral  techniques,  and  chamber  music.  His  other  major 
teaching  affiliations  include  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  is  Chairman 
of  Instrumental  and  Orchestral  Studies,  and  the  National  Orchestral  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  His  solo  CDs  include  "Three  Sonatas  for  Double  Bass,  "James 
Yannatos's  Variations  for  Solo  Contrabass,  and  the  recently  released  "Concert!  for 
Double  Bass,"  which  includes  concertos  by  Gunther  Schuller  and  Theodore  Antoniou. 

Soprano  Lucy  Shelton,  a  longtime  faculty  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
has  had  numerous  works  written  for  her,  including  Elliott  Carter's  Of  Challenge  and  of 
Love,  Oliver  Knussen's  Whitman  Settings,  and  pieces  by  Sally  Beamish,  Stephen  Albert, 
Poul  Ruders,  and  Joseph  Schwantner.  She  has  premiered  works  by  composers  includ- 
ing Gerard  Grisey,  David  Del  Tredici,  Alexander  Goehr,  Ned  Rorem,  Dmitri  Smirnov, 
and  James  Yannatos.  Other  highlights  of  Ms.  Shelton's  career  include  performances  of 
Boulez's  Le  Visage  nuptial  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, and  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  her  BBC  Proms  debut  with  Dallapiccola's  II 
prigioniero,  and  the  role  of  Jenifer  in  Tippett's  The  Midsummer  Marriage  for  Thames  TV. 
She  made  her  Vienna  and  Berlin  debuts  singing  Kurtag's  The  Sayings  of  Peter  Bornemisza 
with  Andras  Schiff.  Her  repertoire  also  includes  Nono's  II  canto  sospeso,  Henze's  Das 
Floss  der  Medusa,  Schoenberg's  Erwartung,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies's  Revelation  and  Fall, 
and  Carter's  A  Mirror  on  Which  to  Dwell.  Ms.  Shelton's  extensive  discography  includes 
Stravinsky's  Faun  and  Shepherdess  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Knussen's  Whitman 
Settings  with  the  London  Sinfonietta,  music  of  Ruth  Crawford  Seeger  with  the  Schoen- 
berg  Ensemble,  and  Del  Tredici's  Syzygy  and  Vintage  Alice  with  the  ASKO  Ensemble,  all 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon;  Olivier  Messiaen's  Harawi,  Carter's  Of  Challenge  and  Love, 
the  complete  songs  of  Stravinsky  with  pianist  John  Constable,  and  Schoenberg's  Pierrot 
Lunaire  and  Herzgewachse  with  the  Da  Capo  Chamber  Players.  Ms.  Shelton  is  a  graduate 
of  Pomona  College  and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  both  of  which  have  honored 
her  as  a  "distinguished  alumna."  She  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  artist  to 
receive  the  International  Walter  Naumburg  Award  twice,  for  chamber  music  with  the 
Jubal  Trio  in  1977  and  as  a  solo  singer  in  1980. 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Friday,  July  15,  8:30pm 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 


DVORAK 


SCHUMANN 


Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

LYNN  HARRELL 

{Intermission} 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  "Spring" 

Andante  un  poco  maestoso — Allegro  molto  vivace 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace — Molto  piu  vivace — Tempo  I 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904) 
Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

First  performance:  March  19,  1896,  London  Philharmonic  Society,  Dvorak  cond.,  Leo 
Stern,  cello.  First  BSO  performance  (United  States  premiere):  December  19,  1896,  Emil 
Paur  cond.,  Alwin  Schroeder,  cello.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  23,  1965,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  cond.,  Leonard  Rose,  cello.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  4, 
2007,  James  Levine  cond.  (replacing  Edo  de  Waart),  Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  the  Bohemian  composer  Antonin  Dvorak  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Jeannette  Thurber — a  former  music  teacher  who  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
wholesale  grocer — to  come  to  New  York  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music,  which  she  had  founded  in  1885.  It  was  Mrs.  Thurber's  aim  that  Dvorak 
provide  a  figurehead  for  her  Conservatory  and  found  an  American  school 
of  composition.  The  decision  to  leave  home  was  very  difficult  for  him,  but 
Mrs.  Thurber's  persistence  won  out,  and  Dvorak  arrived  in  New  York  on 
September  27,  1892,  having  agreed  to  the  conditions  of  a  two-year  contract 
that  included  three  hours'  daily  teaching,  preparation  of  student  concerts, 
conducting  concerts  of  his  own  in  various  American  towns,  and  a  salary 
of  $15,000  each  year.  During  this  first  extended  stay  in  the  United  States 
Dvorak  produced,  among  other  things,  his  New  World  Symphony,  premiered 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  December  16,  1893.  Despite  his  discom- 
fort with  big-city  life  (in  fact,  the  happiest  time  for  Dvorak  during  those  two 
years  was  the  summer  of  1893,  which  he  spent  with  his  family  among  the 
Czech  community  of  Spillville,  Iowa),  Dvorak  signed  a  second  contract  with  Mrs. 
Thurber  for  a  third  year  at  the  Conservatory.  He  spent  this  third  school  term,  begin- 
ning in  November  1894,  entirely  in  New  York,  making  him  all  the  more  nostalgic  for 
his  native  Bohemia. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Dvorak  composed  his  famous  Cello  Concerto.  Three 
people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the  composer:  the  Irish-born  com- 
poser/conductor/cellist Victor  Herbert  (best-known  now  as  the  composer  of  such 
popular  operettas  as  Babes  in  Toyland  and  Naughty  Marietta) ;  Dvorak's  friend  and 
chamber  music  collaborator,  the  cellist  Hanus  Wihan;  and  Dvorak's  sister-in-law, 
Josefina  Kaunitzova,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  in  love.  It  was  the  premiere  of 
Victor  Herbert's  Cello  Concerto  No.  2  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  March 
1894  that  turned  Dvorak's  thoughts  toward  writing  a  cello  concerto  of  his  own  in 
response  to  an  earlier  suggestion  from  Hanus  Wihan.  And  it  was  in  response  to 
word  reaching  him  in  New  York  of  his  sister-in-law  Josefina's  serious  illness  that  he 
included,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  slow  movement,  a  reference  to  his  song,  "Leave 
me  alone,"  the  first  of  his  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  which  was  a  special  favorite  of  hers. 
Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home  to  Bohemia,  Josefina  died;  at  that  time  he  wrote 
sixty  bars  of  new,  quiet  music  which  he  inserted  just  before  the  end  of  the  finale, 
where,  besides  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the  main  first-movement  theme,  he 
brought  in  another  recollection  of  "Leave  me  alone"  before  letting  the  music  end  in 
the  burst  of  high  spirits  that  provides  the  strongest  hint  to  the  overall  character  of 
the  work,  that  close  representing,  in  his  biographer  Otakar  Sourek's  words,  "a  note 
of  almost  incoherent  happiness  at  being  home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia." 

The  concerto  is  brilliantly  and  vividly  scored  from  the  very  start,  where  Dvorak,  in 
his  typical  fashion,  alternates  high  and  low  registers  to  maximum  effect  before  fill- 
ing in  the  orchestral  texture.  The  writing  for  the  solo  instrument  is  exquisite  and 
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virtuosic  throughout,  and  the  composer's  unceasing  care  in  setting  it  against  the 
orchestral  backdrop  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  char- 
acterized, yet  readily  transferable  from  orchestra  to  soloist;  thus,  in  the  first  move- 
ment, the  two  principal  themes  sound  just  as  fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do 
in  the  orchestral  exposition.  (Tovey  called  the  second  subject  "one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages  ever  written  for  the  horn.")  At  the  end  of  the  concerto,  the  return  of 
ideas  from  the  first  two  movements  brings  a  touching  unity  to  the  whole,  and  the 
"turn  figure"  of  the  rondo  theme  in  the  last  movement  provides  a  subconscious  link 
to  the  mood  of  the  opening  Allegro,  whose  main  theme  includes  a  similar  sixteenth- 
note  turn. 

Dvorak  also  proves  himself  a  wise  master  of  formal  architecture.  In  the  first  move- 
ment, after  introducing  both  principal  themes  in  the  orchestra  and  then  letting  the 
soloist  expand  upon  them  at  length,  he  lets  the  central  episode  of  the  development — 
a  magical  treatment  of  the  first  theme  in  the  distant  key  of  A-flat  minor,  the  tune  in 
the  cello  being  set  against  a  solo  flute  countermelody — build  directly  to  the  recapit- 
ulation of  the  second  subject  before  a  final  joyous  expansion  of  the  main  theme  by 
the  soloist  leads  to  the  brilliant  series  of  fanfares  that  brings  the  movement  to  a 
close.  Following  the  songful  Adagio,  the  expansively  lyric  episodes  of  the  otherwise 
exuberant  rondo  finale  lead  the  composer  to  a  similar  sort  of  architectural  fore- 
shortening in  the  last  movement. 

The  standard  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Dvorak, 
there  are  the  two  Haydn  concertos,  the  hard-to-pull-off  Schumann  concerto,  the  two 
Saint-Saens  concertos,  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations,  and,  from  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  concertos  of  Elgar,  Walton,  and  Shostakovich.  Add  to  this  the  Beethoven 
Triple  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for  violin  and  cello, 
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and,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  if  in  another  realm,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote.  When 
Johannes  Brahms,  who  had  composed  his  own  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello 
in  1887,  first  saw  the  score  of  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto,  he  commented,  "Why  on 
earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could  write  a  cello  concerto  likethis?  If  I  had  only 
known,  I  would  have  written  one  long  ago!"  Indeed,  the  B  minor  Cello  Concerto 
seems  to  hold  pride  of  place  among  works  composed  for  that  instrument.  And  it 
reminds  us,  too,  that  for  all  his  international  fame,  Dvorak  never  lost  sight  of  who  or 
what  he  was — not  just  "a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikanf  (as  he  once  described 
himself) ,  but  one  of  uncommon  skill,  sensitivity,  and  genius. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 
Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  "Spring" 

First  performance:  March  31,  1841,  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipzig,  Felix  Mendelssohn 
cond.  First  BSO  performance:  March  4,  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tanglewood 
performance:  August  14,  1938,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance: July  12,  1992,  Hermann  Michael  cond.,  the  only  subsequent  BSO  performances 
of  the  piece  until  now  taking  place  under  Kurt  Masur's  direction  in  November  2010, 
as  part  of  performances  marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth. 

Robert  Schumann's  First  Symphony  was  completed  in  1841,  a  year  of  fertile  and 
diverse  activity  in  European  music.  A  brief  scan  of  this  year  reveals  Chopin  composing 
his  F  minor  Ballade,  Liszt  his  second  version  of  the  Transcendental  Etudes,  Mendelssohn 
his  Scottish  Symphony,  and  Wagner  and  Verdi  launching  their  careers  with  Rienzi  and 
Nabucco.  All  these  men  were  born  within  four  years  of  each  other  and  consti- 
tute, along  with  the  somewhat  older  Berlioz,  a  tremendous  new  gathering  of 
forces.  They  form  the  first  musical  generation  to  identify  consciously  with  the 
Romantic  movement  long  since  fully  acknowledged  in  other  arts. 

Together  with  the  influence  of  other  arts,  especially  literature,  these  men 
were  stimulated  by  the  achievements  of  the  Italian  operatic  melodists  of  the 
1820s,  by  the  works  of  Schubert's  last  years,  and  by  a  new  interest  in  late 
Baroque  music.  But  the  liberating  effect  of  Beethoven's  music  must  be  espe- 
cially emphasized,  since  it  has  been  misunderstood.  We  still  read  about  the 
necessity  to  evade  Beethoven,  to  go  on  in  spite  of  him,  and  other  negative 
tasks  assigned  to  this  first  Romantic  generation.  But  he  was  above  all  an  energizing 
force,  expanding  and  making  available  to  a  greater  variety  of  musical  talents  the 
musical  vocabulary  of  the  early  1800s. 

It  is  particularly  Beethoven's  last  piano  sonatas,  more  than  the  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies, that  reverberate  in  the  music  of  the  first  generation  of  Romantics — most  of 
whom  thought  through  the  piano.  These  sonatas  of  Beethoven  suggested  a  new  kind 
of  narrative  style,  free  of  the  necessity  to  define  in  sonata-allegro  terms  each  moment 
in  the  form.  The  Schumann  piano  miniature,  the  crucial  expressive  vehicle  of  his 
early  years,  is  seeded  in  the  Beethoven  piano  sonatas.  Even  as  Schumann  worked 
himself  away  from  his  natural  arena — songs  and  short  piano  pieces — toward  the  sym- 
phonic, choral,  and  sonata  composition  which  he  considered  a  higher  calling,  the 
piano  remained  an  underlying  sonority. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  consider  his  controversial  orchestration.  Schumann's 
First  Symphony  shares  with  his  other  symphonies  an  orchestral  sonority  that  strives 
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to  retain  the  piano's  dense  tone  weight  and  the  mystery  of  its  pedal.  All  the  sym- 
phonies have  been  considered  over-scored,  and  there  is  some  legitimacy  to  this 
claim;  but  it  is  worth  consideration  that  Schumann's  orchestration — doubled,  middle- 
register-dominated,  and  anti-solo — is  partly  the  sound  of  this  era:  much  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Wagner  from  this  period  is  thick,  and  the  thickness  conveys  intensity.  Later 
eras  have  been  uncomfortable  with  this  sound,  but  this  is  partly  a  turn  against  the 
entire  aesthetic  of  early  Romanticism.* 

Schumann  intended  the  opening  of  his  Spring  Symphony  to  be  heard  as  a  call  to 
awakening,  composing  it  in  "the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they  are  very 
old,  and  which  surprises  them  again  with  each  year."  Unfortunately  the  initial  bloom 
of  this  phrase  was  somewhat  dampened  when  Schumann  discovered  at  the  first 
rehearsal  that  his  natural  horns  and  trumpets  sounded  muddy  and  indistinct  on  the 
lower  notes  of  his  motive.  He  decided  to  begin  the  phrase  a  third  higher,  on  D,  thus 
giving  the  first  two  phrases  the  same  melody,  and  weakening  the  staged  approach  to 
the  thrilling  D  minor  chord  that  begins  the  third  phrase.  (This  chord  is  rich  both  in 
fervent  drama  and  in  key-area  implications  for  the  rest  of  the  piece.)  A  reinstate- 
ment of  the  original  intentions,  aided  by  the  use  of  modern  brass,  as  in  the  present 
performances,  seems  desirable,  and  hardly  qualifies  as  a  reorchestration  of  the  kind 
so  often  practiced  upon  these  symphonies. 

This  opening  motto  is  a  setting  of  a  line  from  a  poem  by  Adolf  Boettger:  the  line 
runs  "Tra  Tale  bluht  derFruhling auf.r  ("In  the  valley  spring  is  blossoming!"),  its  rhythm 
unmistakable  in  Schumann's  version.  This  opening  makes  explicit  a  secret  condition 
of  much  of  Schumann's  instrumental  music — hidden  words  behind  the  notes.  It  is 
with  the  help  of  such  extramusical  associations  that  Schumann  achieves  the  unique 
atmospheric  world  inhabited  by  each  of  his  symphonies.  The  Spring  Symphony  is 
based  on  two  poems  by  Boettger;  Schumann  originally  had  titles  for  the  movements 
paralleling  moments  in  the  poems — "Spring's  Awakening,"  "Evening,"  'Joyful  Playing," 
and  "Full  Spring"  (or  "Spring's  Farewell").  Like  many  composers,  he  was  less  inter- 
ested in  these  verbal  guideposts  as  he  gained  distance  from  the  piece.  Very  often 


*  One  might  add  that  this  is  also  a  sound  exacerbated  and  not  helped  by  poorly  balanced 
performances  on  modern  instruments. — Ed. 


Tours  of  Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers     Phone:  413-637-5393 


offers  free,  historical,  one-hour  walking  tours 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  including  visits 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Ozawa  Hall, 
other  music  facilities,  the  Visitors  Center 
history  rooms,  and  more. 


Tuesday:  130pm 

Wednesday:  10:30am 

Saturday:  1:30pm 

Sunday:  12:30pm  (for  BSO  concert 


ticket  holders  only) 
Reservations  ore  not  required.  Please  email  bsav@bso.org  for  dates  and  times.  Schedule  subject  to  change. 
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a  composer  will  seize  on  poetic  or  narrative  images  to  free  an  abstract  musical 
thought-line  already  brewing  in  his  subconscious,  and  in  the  calm  that  follows 
remains  interested  only  in  those  musical  urges  that  were  primary  to  him. 

The  first  motto  notes  of  the  Spring  Symphony  become  the  dominating  motive  in  the 
ensuing  movement.  In  adapting  his  Lied-style  forms  to  larger  spans,  motivic  reitera- 
tion and  expansion  is  Schumann's  primary  resource.  Not  a  writer  of  free-wheeling 
melodies  like  Chopin  or  Berlioz,  he  joins  motives  together  into  melody,  or  creates 
driving  development  passages  out  of  close  motivic  repetition.  In  the  Spring  Symphony 
the  motivic  working  is  a  spontaneous  mode  of  thought.  (Later  in  his  career  it  seems 
to  be  thought  of  more  in  formal  terms,  with  some  loss  in  naturalness,  compensated 
by  a  touching  simplicity  of  harmony  and  gesture.) 

The  first  movement  has  the  first  of  the  independent,  poetic  codas  that  are  special  to 
this  symphony,  inspirations  that  close  each  of  the  first  three  movements  with  some- 
thing seemingly  new,  but  revealed  as  foreshadowing  of  what  is  to  come.  The  one  in 
the  first  movement  is  in  Schumann's  warmest  hymn-like  manner,  expressing  the 
inward  (Eusebian)  side  of  his  nature.* 

Often  in  Schumann's  orchestral  music,  the  spirit  seems  more  important  than  the 
detail,  but  the  second  movement  produces  some  memorable  details  as  well.  The  lav- 
ish afterbeat  wind  chords  behind  the  cellos'  statement  of  the  main  theme  in  B-flat, 
and  the  rich  combination  of  octave  violin  descant  and  viola  triplets  at  the  next  state- 
ment, are  just  a  few  of  the  many  subtle  settings  in  which  the  rondo  theme  is  shown. 

In  the  third  movement  Schumann  uses  the  minor  key  without  menace  or  forebod- 
ing, instead  reflecting  the  romantic  stirrings  of  the  first  D  minor  in  the  prelude.  The 
harmonic  scheme  is  unusual,  with  other  keys  seeming  equally  balanced  with  tonic  in 
the  opening  strain. 

The  finale  has  an  operatic  exuberance,  with  even  a  brief  outdoor  cadenza,  and  a 
very  attractive  main  subject.  The  development  and  coda  become  serious,  especially 
in  the  gliding  sequences  that  recall  Schubert's  big  C  major  symphony,  so  revered  by 
Schumann.  But  the  overall  impression  is  one  of  Schumann's  most  unified  affects, 
Florestan  and  Eusebius  joined  in  positive  feelings. 

One  of  Schumann's  special  qualities  is  his  ability  to  establish  a  one-to-one  relation- 
ship with  his  listener,  to  sort  that  listener  out  from  the  crowd  and  speak  only  to  him 
or  her.  This  is  an  essential  Romantic  ambition,  and  Schumann's  achievement  of  it 
brings  him  close  as  a  personality  in  a  way  not  available  to  a  less  open  temperament. 
Like  other  Romantic  artists  who  ended  in  madness,  he  paid  for  his  intense  way  of 
living,  and  his  dualized  nature,  divided  between  action  and  withdrawal,  was  both 
substance  for  poetic  fantasy  and  a  dangerous  problem.  If  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  of 
early  Romanticism  is  possible  (or  even  desirable) ,  the  artist  would  once  again  have 
to  risk  being  as  revealed  and  present  to  his  listener  as  is  Schumann. 

JOHN  HARBISON 

Composer  John  Harbison  wrote  this  program  note  on  Schumann's  Spring  Symphony  in 
1977  for  performances  played  by  the  BSO  in  March  of  that  year.  Harbison's  own  BSO- 
commissioned  Symphony  No.  6  will  be  premiered  by  the  orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  2012  to  conclude  a  two-season  cycle  of  the  composer's  works  in  the  genre. 


*  Florestan  and  Eusebius  were  literary  personas  used  by  Schumann  in  his  critical  writings 
for  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  which  he  co-founded  with  friends  in  Leipzig  in  1834. — Ed. 
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Guest  Artists 


Kurt  Masur 

Kurt  Masur  is  well  known  to  orchestras  and  audiences  alike  as  both  a  distinguished 
conductor  and  a  humanist.  In  September  2002  he  became  music  director  of  the 
Orchestre  National  de  France  in  Paris,  then  in  September  2008  assumed  the 
title  of  Honorary  Music  Director  for  Life.  From  2000  to  2007  he  was  principal 
conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic.  From  1991  to  2002  he  was  music  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  following  his  tenure  there  he  was  named 
Music  Director  Emeritus,  becoming  the  first  New  York  Philharmonic  music 
director  to  receive  that  title,  and  only  the  second  (after  the  late  Leonard  Bern-  ] 
stein,  who  was  named  Laureate  Conductor)  to  be  given  an  honorary  position. 
In  addition,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  established  the  Kurt  Masur  Fund  for 
the  Orchestra,  endowing  "conductor  debut  week"  at  the  Philharmonic  in  perpe 
tuity  in  his  honor.  From  1970  until  1996,  Mr.  Masur  served  as  Gewandhaus 
Kapellmeister  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra;  upon  his  retirement  from  that 
post,  the  Gewandhaus  named  him  its  first-ever  Conductor  Laureate.  He  also  holds  the 
lifetime  title  of  Honorary  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Since 
1989,  when  he  played  a  central  role  in  the  peaceful  demonstrations  that  led  to  the 
German  reunification,  the  impact  of  his  leadership  has  attracted  worldwide  attention.  I 
His  many  honors  include  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany;  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  for  Music  from  the  National  Arts  Club;  the  titles 
of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  government  (subsequently 
upgraded  to  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  rank  rarely  given  to  foreign  citi- 
zens) and  New  York  City  Cultural  Ambassador  from  the  City  of  New  York;  the  Com- 
mander Cross  of  Merit  of  the  Polish  Republic;  the  Cross  with  Star  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Germany's  Great  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  with  Star  and  Ribbon,  and,  most  recently,  the  Furtwangler  Prize.  In  July  2004 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Beethoven  House  in  Bonn  (the  composer's  birth- 
place). Kurt  Masur  made  his  United  States  debut  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in 
1974  and  led  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  on  its  first  American  tour  that  same  year.  He 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1980  and  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in 
1981.  He  now  returns  to  the  United  States  annually  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony, 
New  York  Philharmonic,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washington 
D.C.  In  Europe  he  works  with,  among  others,  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Dresden 
Philharmonic,  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Rome's  Santa  Cecilia 
Orchestra,  the  orchestras  of  Teatro  La  Scala  and  La  Fenice,  and  the  London  Philhar- 
monic. In  July  2007,  at  his  80th  Birthday  Concert  at  the  BBC  Proms  in  London,  he 
conducted  joint  forces  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France.  A  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Academy  of  Music  since  1975,  Kurt 
Masur  is  also  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  his  hometown  of  Brieg.  He  has  made  well  over   j 
100  recordings  with  numerous  orchestras,  holds  honorary  degrees  from  educational 
institutions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  2008  celebrated  sixty  years  as  a  profe: 
sional  conductor.  Visit  kurtmasur.com  for  further  information.  Since  his  BSO  debut  i 
1980,  Kurt  Masur  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  conducts  both  the  BSO  and  the  Tangle 
wood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  which  he  leads  in  Schumann's  Symphony  No.  2  and 
Strauss's  Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks  in  Ozawa  Hall  this  Sunday  night,  July  17. 
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Lynn  Harrell 

Lynn  Harrell's  presence  is  felt  throughout  the  musical  world  as  soloist,  chamber  musi- 
cian, recitalist,  conductor,  and  teacher.  He  performs  regularly  with  the  major  ensembles 
of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Ottawa,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  with  the  National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  orchestras  of  London,  Munich,  Berlin,  Zurich,  and  Israel,  and  collabo- 
rates regularly  with  such  noted  conductors  as  Levine,  Marriner,  Masur,  Mehta, 
Previn,  Rattle,  Slatkin,  Temirkanov,  Tilson  Thomas,  and  Zinman.  He  has  also 
toured  extensively  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Far  East.  In  summer  1999 
Mr.  Harrell  was  featured  in  a  three-week  "Lynn  Harrell  Cello  Festival"  with  the 
Hong  Kong  Philharmonic.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  particularly  enjoyed  collab- 
orating with  violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  and  pianist  Andre  Previn.  In  January 
2004  the  trio  performed  the  Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  with  Kurt  Masur  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Summer  festivals  are  an  important  part  of  Lynn  Harrell's 
life:  he  appears  regularly  at  the  Verbier  Festival  in  Switzerland,  the  Aspen  and  Grand 
Tetons  festivals,  and  the  Amelia  Island  Festival.  In  1994  he  appeared  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  at  the  Vatican,  for  an  audience  that  included  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Rome,  in  a  concert  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  six  million  Jews 
who  perished  in  the  Holocaust.  That  same  year,  he  appeared  live  at  the  Grammy 
Awards  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Pinchas  Zukerman,  performing  an  excerpt  from  their 
Grammy-nominated  recording  of  the  complete  Beethoven  string  trios.  Highlights  of 
his  extensive  discography  include  the  Bach  cello  suites,  the  world  premiere  recording 
of  Victor  Herbert's  Cello  Concerto  No.  1  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 
led  by  Marriner,  the  Walton  Concerto  with  Rattle  and  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Donald  Erb  Concerto  with  Slatkin  and  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony. 
Together  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  he  received  two  Grammy 
Awards — for  the  Tchaikovsky  Piano  Trio  and  for  the  complete  Beethoven  piano  trios. 
Most  recently  he  has  recorded  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations  for  cello  and  orchestra, 
Shostakovich's  Cello  Concerto  No.  2,  and  Prokofiev's  Symphony-Concerto  for  cello  and 
orchestra  with  Gerard  Schwarz  and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic.  As  an  educator, 
Mr.  Harrell  has  held  positions  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Institute,  and  Rice  University's  Shepherd  School  of  Music.  He  has  also 
given  master  classes  at  the  Verbier  and  Aspen  festivals  and  in  major  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  world.  Lynn  Harrell  was  born  in  New  York  to  musician  parents.  The 
recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  the  first  Avery  Fisher  Award,  he  began  his 
musical  studies  in  Dallas  and  proceeded  to  the  Juilliard  School  and  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music.  In  June  2010,  along  with  his  wife,  violinist  Helen  Nightengale,  he  founded 
the  Los  Angeles-based  HEARTbeats  Foundation,  which  strives  to  help  children  in  need 
harness  the  power  of  music.  As  a  board  officer  and  Artist  Ambassador,  Mr.  Harrell 
works  directly  with  the  children.  He  plays  a  1720  Montagnana  and  makes  his  home  in 
Santa  Monica,  CA.  Lynn  Harrell  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  November  1978 
and  has  since  appeared  frequently  with  the  orchestra  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood, 
most  recently  as  soloist  in  Richard  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  at  Symphony  Hall  in  February 
2010  and  then  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 
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Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Concert 
Saturday,  July  16,  2011 

The  BSO  performance  on  Saturday  evening  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from 
Great  Benefactors  Stephen  R.  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Altman  Weber.  "The  BSO  is  an 
important  part  of  our  lives  and  the  performances  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood 
are  a  source  of  great  personal  joy,"  said  Steve  and  Dottie.  "We  feel  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  support  the  orchestra  so  future  generations  will  experience  the 
extraordinary  musical  excellence  from  which  we  have  benefited." 

Steve  Weber,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  Business 
School,  retired  in  2005  as  Managing  Director  of  SG-Cowen  Securities  Corp.  Dottie 
Weber  formerly  taught  at  Northeastern  University  and  was  a  research  psychologist 
at  Boston  University  Medical  Center.  She  is  an  alumna  of  Tufts  University  and 
Boston  University,  where  she  earned  her  doctorate  in  education. 

The  Webers  have  been  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1979. 
Steve  and  Dottie's  love  of  Tanglewood  led  them  to  support  the  campaign  to  build 
Ozawa  Hall,  to  endow  two  seats  in  the  Shed,  and  to  establish  the  first  endowed  Artist- 
in-Residence  position  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  They  have  also  endowed 
the  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Chair,  currently  held  by  BSO  cellist  Mickey  Katz, 
and  made  a  generous  gift  to  BSO's  current  Comprehensive  Campaign. 

In  addition  to  their  financial  support  of  the  BSO,  Steve  and  Dottie  have  also  given 
generously  of  their  time.  Steve  was  elected  a  Trustee  in  2002  and  vice-chairman  in 
2010.  He  serves  on  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Campaign  Steering  Committee, 
the  Overseer  Nominating  Committee,  and  the  Leadership  Gifts  Committee,  which 
he  co-chairs.  Together,  Steve  and  Dottie  are  members  of  the  Annual  Fund  Committee. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  heartfelt  thanks  to  Steve  and  Dottie  Weber 
for  their  generosity  and  commitment  to  continuing  the  Symphony's  rich  musical 
tradition. 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Saturday,  July  16,  8:30pm 

THE  STEPHEN  AND  DOROTHY  WEBER  CONCERT 

JOHN  STORGARDS  conducting 


ALL-SIBELIUS  PROGRAM 


"Finlandia,"  Opus  26 
"Valse  triste,"  Opus  44,  No.  1 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  di  molto 
Allegro,  ma  non  tanto 

NIKOLAJ  ZNAIDER 

{Intermission} 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  82 

Tempo  molto  moderato — Allegro  moderato 

(ma  poco  a  poco  stretto) 

Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 

Allegro  molto — Misterioso — Un  pochettino  largamento- 

Largamente  assai 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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2011  SUMMER  SEASON 


MPANY 


FOUNDERS'  THEATRE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

JUNE  24-SEPTEMBER  4 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

JULY  8-SEPTEMBER  3 

A    THE  HOUND  OR 
BASKERVILLES: 

SEPTEMBER  " 


"the  most  consisteH 
impressive  summer  drama 
festival  in  America. 


[IN  THEATR 

nvlEN  OF  WILL 

JRNEY:  PARTS  \-\ 

MAY27-JULY1(! 

IE  MEMORY  OF  WATER 

UNE  ^SEPTEMBER  4 

)  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 

JULY  6-SEPTEMBER  3 

THE  HOLLOW  CROWN 

JULY  12-24 

M\ ED  HOT  PATRIOT*: 

.  ,SS  WIT  OF  MOLLY  IVINS 
iGUST  3-SEPTEMBER  4 

I 

,0SE  FOOTPRINT  THEATRE 

W  THE  VENETIAN  TWINS 

JUNE  29-AUGUST  27j 

EVERYMAN  ACTON 

AUGUST  U-SEPTEMBER  4 


5  MINUTES  FROM  YOUR  SEAfi 

70  Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  MA  •  For  tickets  visit 

Shakespeare.org  or  413-637-3353 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Jean  Sibelius  (1865-1957) 

"Finlandia,"  Opus  26 

"Valse  triste,"  Opus  44,  No.  1 

First  performance  of  "Finlandia":  July  2,  1900,  Robert  Kajanus  cond.,  Philharmonic 
Society,  Helsinki.  First  performance  of  "Valse  triste":  April  25,  1904,  Sibelius  cond., 
Philharmonic  Society,  Helsinki.  First  BSO performance  of  "Finlandia":  November  21, 
1908,  Max  Fiedler  cond.  The  BSO  has  not  previously  performed  Finlandia  at  Tangle- 
wood.  First  BSO  performance  of  "Valse  triste":  April  1,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  cond.  Only  pre- 
vious BSO  performance  of  "Valse  triste"  at  Tanglewood:  August  3,  1948,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
cond.,  as  part  of  a  "Gala  Concert." 

The  Finnish  composer  Sibelius 's  Finlandia  and  Valse  triste  are  his  two  most  famous 
and  popular  works — so  famous  and  so  popular  that  they're  seldom  heard  in  serious 
symphonic  concerts  any  more,  though  they  deserve  to  be.  In  fact,  until  BSO  per- 
formances of  both  works  in  March  2010 — when  they  were  programmed  late 
in  the  game  by  a  substitute  conductor — it  had  been  more  than  fifty  years 
since  the  BSO  had  performed  either  of  them. 

Finlandia  was  written  in  1899,  when  Sibelius  was  thirty-four;  it  was  the  year  of 
the  premiere  of  his  highly  successful  First  Symphony,  but  this  is  the  piece 
that  swept  through  the  nation  and,  soon,  the  world.  The  original  title  of  the 
piece  was  Music  for  a  Press  Ceremony.  The  ceremony  in  question  was  a  fundraising 
gala  for  newspaper  pension  funds,  but  it  wasn't  as  innocuous  as  that,  since, 
as  everyone  knew,  it  was  a  protest  against  Russian  censorship  of  the  Finnish 
press,  and  therefore  a  statement  about  national  identity  and  freedom.  Sibelius 
composed  a  suite  of  incidental  music  for  tableaux  of  various  stirring  episodes  in  the 
nation's  history;  the  music  that  became  Finlandia  when  he  revised  it  the  next  year 
was  the  most  striking  part  of  the  suite.  When  the  piece  was  new,  performers  had  to 
dodge  censorship;  they  programmed  it  as  Impromptu  or  even,  absurdly,  as  Happy 
Feelings  at  the  Awakening  of  Finnish  Spring.  But  no  one  ever  mistook  the  clear  message 
of  this  music. 

Sibelius  composed  Valse  triste  ("Sad  waltz")  four  years  after  Finlandia,  and  like  the 
earlier  piece,  it  was  written  as  incidental  music,  this  time  in  1903  for  a  play  by  his 
brother-in-law,  entitled  Kuolema  ("Death").  Originally  called  Valse  lente  ("Slow  waltz"), 
the  music  accompanied  a  scene  in  which  an  old  woman  dreams  she  is  at  a  masked 
ball;  her  partner,  it  turns  out,  is  Death.  Like  the  famous  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss, 
Jr.,  that  Sibelius  admired  so  much,  Valse  triste  is  actually  a  series  of  interrelated 
waltzes,  four  of  them  in  fact.  The  piece  begins  subtly,  with  a  rhythm,  before  we  hear 
a  harmony  or  a  melody — a  gambit  Ravel  was  to  remember  when  he  composed  La 
Valse.  Melancholy  is  the  chief  mood  of  all  four  waltzes,  from  the  gentle,  almost- 
pleasant  kind,  through  the  kind  you  can't  shake  off,  like  the  opening  waltz,  which 
links  the  others  and  reappears  at  the  end.  Then  there  is  a  quiet,  chilling,  three-chord 
postlude,  to  tell  us  it's  all  over. 

But  here's  a  brief  postscript:  Sibelius  considered  Valse  triste  a  trifle  and  sold  all  the 
rights  for  a  pittance;  yet  the  publisher  made  a  fortune,  and  Sibelius  of  course  couldn't 
escape  the  piece  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

RICHARD  DYER 

Richard  Dyer  wrote  about  music  in  The  Boston  Globe  for  thirty-three  years.  Since  leaving 
the  newspaper  he  remains  active  writing,  teaching,  and  lecturing. 
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START  YOUR  STORY  AT  THE  RED  LION 


Speak  with  ourWedding  Specialist       30  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA 

(413)298-1604 
RedLionlnn.  com  /  weddings 


IheRedLknInn 


'Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA. 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib, 
letting  on  that  you've  been  there  already. 
It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
Go,  by  all  means."  —The  New  Yorker 


he  truth-' 

is  samrn^ 


87  MARSHALL  STREET 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS 

4136622111  massmoca.org 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

First  performance :  (original  version)  February  8,  1904,  Helsinki,  Sibelius  cond.,  Viktor 
Novacek,  violin;  (revised  version)  October  19,  1905,  Berlin,  Richard  Strauss  cond., 
Karl  Halir,  violin.  First  BSO performance:  April  1907,  Karl  Muck  cond.,  Maud  Powell, 
violin.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  5,  1960,  Charles  Munch  cond.,  Ruggiero 
Ricci,  violin.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  7,  2010,  Shi-Yeon  Sung  cond., 
Hilary  Hahn,  soloist. 

In  no  violin  concerto  is  the  soloist's  first  note — delicately  dissonant  and  off  the 
beat — so  beautiful.  Indeed,  in  September  1902,  Sibelius  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
just  had  "a  marvelous  opening  idea"  for  such  a  concerto.  But  even  with  that  inspired 
start,  the  history  of  the  work  was  troubled.  Sibelius  was  drinking  heavily  and 
seemed  virtually  to  be  living  at  Kamp's  and  Konig's  restaurants.  He  was  limit- 
lessly  resourceful  when  it  came  to  finding  ways  of  running  from  this  work 
in  progress.  He  behaved  outrageously  to  Willy  Burmester,  the  German  violin- 
ist who  had  been  concertmaster  in  Helsingfors  for  a  while  in  the  '90s,  who 
admired  Sibelius  and  was  ambitious  on  his  behalf,  who  stirred  him  up  to 
compose  a  violin  concerto,  and  who  of  course  hoped  to  give  its  first  perform- 
ance. Sibelius  sent  the  score  to  Burmester  ("Wonderful!  Masterly!  Only  once 
before  have  I  spoken  in  such  terms  to  a  composer,  and  that  was  when  Tchai- 
kovsky showed  me  his  concerto!"),  let  word  get  out  that  the  work  would  be 
dedicated  to  him,  but  at  the  same  time  pushed  for  a  premiere  at  a  time  when 
Burmester  was  not  free  or  would  not  have  had  time  to  learn  a  piece  that  in  its  origi- 
nal form  was  still  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  Viktor  Novacek — not  to  be  confused 
with  the  better-known  Ottokar  Novacek,  composer  of  a  popular  Perpetuum  mobile — 
was  a  violin  teacher  of  no  distinction  and  without  reputation  as  a  performer.  That 
he  would  fail  with  the  concerto  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  yet  that  was  the  destruc- 
tive path  Sibelius  chose.  After  the  premiere,  Burmester  offered  his  services  once 
again  for  a  series  of  performances  in  October  1904 — "All  my  twenty-five  years'  stage 
experience,  my  artistry  and  insight  will  be  placed  to  serve  this  work. . .  I  shall  play  the 
concerto  in  Helsingfors  in  such  a  way  that  the  city  will  be  at  your  feet" — only  to  find 
himself  passed  over  again,  this  time  in  favor  of  Karl  Halir,  concertmaster  in  Berlin,  a 
former  member  of  the  famous  Joachim  Quartet,  and  himself  a  quartet  leader  of 
great  distinction.  Moreover,  the  dedication  finally  went  to  Ferenc  von  Vecsey,  a 
Hungarian  violinist  born  in  1893,  who,  in  his  prodigy  days,  had  been  one  of  the  con- 
certo's earliest  champions. 

From  Bach  to  Bartok,  many  of  the  great  keyboard  concertos  have  been  written  by 
composers  for  themselves.  Rather  more  of  the  significant  violin  concertos  have  been 
written  for  others  to  play.  Sibelius  wrote  his  for  a  kind  of  ghostly  self.  He  was  a  failed 
violinist.  He  had  begun  lessons  late,  at  fourteen,  but  then,  "the  violin  took  me  by 
storm,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was  my  dearest  wish,  my  overriding  ambition,  to 
become  a  great  virtuoso."  In  fact,  aside  from  the  handicap  of  the  late  start  and  the 
provincial  level  of  even  the  best  teaching  available  to  him  in  Finland,  he  had  neither 
the  gift  of  physical  coordination  nor  the  appropriate  temperament.  In  1890-91, 
when  he  was  studying  composition  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Karl  Goldmark, 
he  played  in  the  orchestra  at  the  conservatory  (its  intonation  gave  him  headaches) 
and  on  January  9,  1891,  auditioned  for  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  "When  he  got 
back  to  his  room,"  we  read  in  Erik  Tawaststjerna's  biography,  "Sibelius  broke  down 
and  wept.  Afterwards  he  sat  at  the  piano  and  began  to  practice  scales."  With  that  he 
gave  up,  though  a  diary  entry  for  1915  records  a  dream  of  being  twelve  and  a  virtu- 
oso. The  concerto  is,  in  any  event,  imbued  both  with  his  feeling  for  the  instrument 
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and  the  pain  of  his  farewell  to  his  "dearest  wish"  and  "overriding  ambition." 

The  two  violin  concertos  that  most  extraordinarily  explore  the  structural  and  expres 
sive  potential  of  cadenzas  are  Elgar's  and  Schoenberg's.  Without  intending  anything 
as  theatrical  or  fantastic,  Sibelius  assigns  a  role  of  unprecedented  importance  to  his 
first-movement  cadenza,  which,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  and  function  of  the  develop- 
ment section.  What  leads  up  to  that  crucial  point  is  a  sequence  of  ideas  beginning 
with  the  sensitive,  dreamy  melody  that  introduces  the  voice  of  the  soloist  and  contin 
uing  (via  a  short  cadenza  of  a  conventional  sort)  with  a  declamatory  statement  upor 
which  Sibelius's  mark  is  ineluctable,  an  impassioned,  superviolinistic  recitation  in 
sixths  and  octaves,  and  so  to  a  long  tutti  that  slowly  subsides  from  furious  march  musi< 
to  wistful  pastoral  to  darkness.  Out  of  that  darkness  the  cadenza  erupts.  It  is  an  occa 
sion  for  sovereign  bravura,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  brilliantly,  imaginatively,  and 
economically  composed.  Whether  comparing  his  own  work  with  the  Brahms  concer- 
to, which  he  first  heard  in  Berlin  in  January  1905,  or,  many  years  later,  with  the  Pro- 
kofiev D  major,  Sibelius  set  store  by  having  composed  a  soloistic  concerto  rather 
than  a  symphonic  one.  True,  there  is  none  of  the  close-knit  dialogue  characteristic 
of  the  greatest  classical  concertos  from  Mozart  to  Brahms:  Sibelius  opposes  rather 
than  meshes  solo  and  orchestra  (or  the  orchestra  as  accompanist) .  True  also  that 
the  Sibelius  is  one  of  the  really  smashing  virtuoso  concertos.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
though,  to  associate  it  with  the  merely  virtuosic  tradition  represented  by  the  concer- 
tos of,  say,  Tchaikovsky  and  Bruch  (and  perhaps  even  the  elegant  Mendelssohn). 
This  first  movement  with  its  bold  sequence  of  disparate  ideas,  its  quest  for  the  unity 
behind  them,  its  drastic  substitute  for  a  conventional  development,  its  recapitulatior 
that  continues  to  explore,  rearrange,  and  develop,  its  wedding  of  violinistic  bril- 
liance to  compositional  purposes  of  uncommon  originality,  is  one  in  which  the 
breadth  of  the  symphonist  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  second  and  third  movements  proceed  from  another  level  of  ambition,  which 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Adagio  is  anything  other  than  one  of  the  most 
moving  pages  Sibelius  ever  achieved.  Between  its  introductory  measures  and  the 
main  theme  there  is  a  fascinating  disparity.  Clarinets  and  oboes  in  pairs  suggest  an 
idea  of  rather  tentative  tone  (and  surprisingly  Wagnerian  cast),  a  gentle  beginning 
leading  to  the  entry  of  the  solo  violin  and  to  a  melody  of  vast  breadth.  It  is  to  be 
played  sonoro  ed  espressivo.  It  speaks  in  tones  we  know  well  and  that  touch  us  deeply, 
and  it  took  me  years  of  knowing  it  before  I  realized  that  the  world,  the  gesture  it 
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^MERCURY.  ORCHESTRA 

Mahler:  Symphony  No.  6  "Tragic" 

Channing  Yu,  conductor 

B^MOWk 

Saturday,  July  23, 2011  at  8  pm 

Sanders  Theatre,  45  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  MA 
Tickets  at  Harvard  Box  Office:  617-496-2222 


www.mercuryorchestra.org 


evokes,  is  Beethoven's,  and  particularly  the  Cavatina  in  the  B-flat  quartet,  Opus  130. 
Sibelius  himself  never  found,  perhaps  never  sought  such  a  melody  again:  this,  too, 
is  farewell.  Very  lovely,  later  in  the  movement,  is  the  sonorous  fantasy  that  accompa- 
nies the  melody  (now  in  clarinet  and  bassoon)  with  scales,  all  pianissimo,  broken 
octaves  moving  up  in  the  violin,  and  the  soft  rain  of  slow  scales  in  flutes  and  plucked 
strings. 

"Evidently  a  polonaise  for  polar  bears,"  said  Donald  Francis  Tovey  of  the  finale.  The 
charmingly  aggressive  main  theme  was  an  old  one,  going  back  to  a  string  quartet 
from  1890.  As  the  movement  goes  on,  the  rhythm  becomes  more  and  more  giddily 
inventive,  especially  in  matters  of  the  recklessly  across-the-beat  bravura  embellishments 
the  soloist  fires  over  the  themes.  It  builds  a  drama  that  evokes  the  Dvorak  D  minor 
symphony  Sibelius  so  much  enjoyed  when  he  heard  it  in  Berlin  in  1890,  to  end  in 
utmost  and  syncopated  brilliance. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilations  of  his  program  notes,  devoted 
to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  82 

First  performance:  December  8,  1915,  Sibelius  cond.  (first  version);  December  14,  1916, 
Sibelius  cond.  (revised  version);  November  24,  1919,  Helsinki,  Sibelius  cond.  (final 
version).  First  BSO performance:  April  1922,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.  First  Tanglewood 
performance:  August  5,  1939,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance: August  9,  2003,  Paavo  Jarvi  cond. 

Sibelius  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday  on  December  8,  1915,  with  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  The  Finnish  composer  had  completed  his  First  Symphony 
in  1899,  Finlandia  in  1900,  and  the  Second  Symphony  in  1902.  Already  in  the  spring 
of  1889,  in  his  last  days  as  a  conservatory  student,  he  was  hailed  by  the  influential 

Finnish  critic  Karl  Flodin  as  "foremost  amongst  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  bearing  the  banner  of  Finnish  music."  On  April  28,  1892,  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  twenty-six-year-old  composer's  eighty-minute  symphonic 
poem  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra  had  proved  something 
of  a  national  event.  The  Violin  Concerto — the  spelling-out  of  Sibelius's 
never-realized  hopes  of  becoming  a  concert  virtuoso — was  composed  1903 
and  revised  1905.  The  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  were  written  in  1907  and 
1911,  respectively. 

Professionally  Sibelius  was  secure,  with  international  recognition  constantly 
growing,  and  even  reaching  across  the  ocean:  he  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  Yale  University  in  1914,  the  same  year  of  his  only  visit  to  America,  and 
he  conducted  his  newly  composed  tone  poem,  The  Oceanides,  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut. 
He  was  offered  the  directorship  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  after  the  war  but 
never  returned  to  America,  despite  his  popularity  there.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
his  financial  situation  was  and  would  for  a  while  longer  remain  precarious,  even  with 
the  establishment  already  in  1897  of  the  state  pension  for  life  which  was  meant  to 
free  him  from  teaching,  and  from  churning  out  minor  works  simply  to  pay  the  bills. 
In  any  event,  Sibelius's  fiftieth  birthday  found  him,  in  Harold  Johnson's  words, 
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"unchallenged  as  his  country's  greatest  composer."  The  date  was  celebrated  as  a 
national  holiday. 

Sibelius  was  hard  pressed  to  finish  the  Fifth  Symphony  and  made  last-minute  changes 
during  the  final  rehearsal.  Though  the  public  responded  favorably,  he  remained 
dissatisfied  and  withdrew  the  work,  introducing  a  second,  much-revised  version  a 
year  later,  on  December  14,  1916.  Still  dissatisfied  with  what  he  hoped  would  be  its 
"definitive  form,"  he  withdrew  it  yet  again.  At  this  point  the  composition  of  the  Fifth 
becomes  intertwined  with  that  of  his  Sixth  and  Seventh,  the  composer  observing  in 
a  letter  of  May  20,  1918:  "it  looks  as  if  I  may  come  out  with  all  three  symphonies  at 
the  same  time."  Actually,  the  Sixth  appeared  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924;  but  regard 
ing  the  Fifth,  the  composer  continued:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  in  a  new  form — practi- 
cally composed  anew — I  work  at  it  daily The  whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax 

to  the  end.  Triumphal." 

In  its  original  form,  in  its  revised  version  of  1916,  and  even  as  late  as  May  1918,  the 
symphony  had  four  separate  movements.  It  is  unclear  just  when  Sibelius  decided  to 
combine  the  original  first  two  movements  into  the  single  movement  we  know  today, 
but  what  happens  in  the  music  we  know  is  that  a  scherzo-like  dance  movement 
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short-circuits  the  first-movement  sonata-form  scheme  one  might  have  expected  and 
moves  through  several  faster  tempos  to  a  final  climax  serving  as  recapitulation  for 
the  whole.  In  short,  Sibelius  has  taken  his  original  two  movements  and  reworked 
them  into  a  single  structure  whose  thematic  content  is  organically  related. 

In  this  final  version,  the  symphony  had  to  wait  for  its  premiere  until  after  the  brutal 
civil  war  that  kept  Finland  from  political  stability  until  the  spring  of  1919.  It  was 
given  on  November  24,  1919,  and  Sibelius  must  finally  have  been  deeply  satisfied, 
especially  if  he  recalled  the  words  he  had  entered  into  his  notebook  five  years  earlier, 
in  late  September  1914:  "In  a  deep  dell  again.  But  I  already  begin  to  see  dimly  the 

mountain  that  I  shall  certainly  ascend God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  His 

orchestra  plays  the  Fifth  Symphony." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sibelius  Fifth,  the  ear  recognizes  the  various  contributions 
to  the  orchestral  texture  without  at  first  consciously  thinking  to  isolate  the  individ- 
ual sounds.  Events  proceed  naturally  and  logically,  each  instrument  adding  to  the 
total  effect.  The  music  expands  into  and  through  a  varied  statement  of  the  opening 
materials,  after  which  the  texture  thins  out  for  a  mysterious,  fugue-like  string  pas- 
sage. Over  this,  a  solo  bassoon  paves  the  way  for  a  development-like  section  with 
a  climax  of  its  own,  but  which  then  turns  into  something  rather  unexpected:  an 
Allegro  moderato  whose  dancelike  character  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  has 
gone  before,  even  though  its  thematic  materials  are  clearly  derived  from  what  we 
have  already  heard. 

Of  the  Andante,  Donald  Francis  Tovey  writes  that  this  "little  middle  movement. . . 

produces  the  effect  of  a  primitive  set  of  variations But  it  produces  this  effect  in  a 

paradoxical  way,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  theme  preserving  its  identity. . .  through  vari- 
ations, but  a  rhythm. . .  built  up  into  a  number  of  by  no  means  identical  tunes."  The 
movement  starts  as  a  simple  idyll,  the  strings'  material  initially  changing  character 
from  subdued  to  animated  over  long-held  notes  in  the  woodwinds.  A  lively  middle 
section  is  filled  with  ominous  undercurrents. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  rush  of  violins  and  violas  to  which  woodwinds  soon  add 
their  chatter.  Once  this  subsides,  a  bell-like  tolling  figure  emerges  in  the  horns — or, 
to  quote  Tovey  once  more:  "The  bustling  introduction. . .  provides  a  rushing  wind, 
through  which  Thor  can  enjoy  swinging  his  hammer."  As  the  movement  proceeds, 
these  materials  are  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  orchestra.  Following  the 
Misterioso  repetition  of  the  agitated  opening  material  (the  tolling  figure  now  being 
heard  in  tremolo  violins  and  cellos) ,  a  woodwind  phrase  from  very  near  the  begin- 
ning blossoms  into  the  most  overtly  emotional  material  of  the  entire  score.  Trumpets 
take  up  the  tolling  motif.  The  texture  thickens,  filled  with  dissonance  and  accents 
placed  at  odds  with  each  other.  The  final  resolution — four  chords  and  two  unisons 
introduced  after  a  sudden  silence — is  startling  in  its  simplicity  and  spareness:  "tri- 
umphal," perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  demanding  an  acceptance  of  forces  not 
always  within  our  control. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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^K-  Guest  Artists 


John  Storgards 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  and  Tanglewood  debuts  with  this  concert,  John  Storgards 
is  chief  conductor  of  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  was  recently  announced 
mill   as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  BBC  Philharmonic  Orchestra  beginning 
I  with  the  2012-13  season.  The  Finnish  musician  has  a  dual  career  as  a  conductor 
and  violin  virtuoso,  and  is  widely  recognized  for  his  creative  programming  and 
commitment  to  contemporary  music.  He  is  also  artistic  director  of  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Lapland,  giving  some  of  Europe's  most  imaginative  concerts  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Mr.  Storgards  appears  regularly  with  the  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra,  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony,  Swedish  Radio  Symphony,  Oslo  Phil- 
harmonic, Danish  National  Symphony,  Bamberg  Symphony,  Scottish  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Netherlands  Radio,  and  Orchestra  Sinfonica  Nazionale  della  RAI 
Torino.  Further  afield,  he  has  conducted  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  New 
Zealand  symphonies  and  the  Kioi  Sinfonietta.  Soloists  with  whom  he  regularly  collabo- 
rates include  Gil  Shaham,  Christian  Tetzlaff,  Frank  Peter  Zimmermann,  Jean-Yves 
Thibaudet,  Colin  Currie,  Hakan  Hardenberger,  Sabine  Meyer,  Kari  Kriikku,  Karita 
Mattila,  and  Matti  Salminen.  Highlighting  the  upcoming  season  is  the  opening  of  the 
prestigious  new  Helsinki  Music  Centre,  where  Mr.  Storgards  leads  symphonic  and 
chamber  concerts  with  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic  and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Lapland.  Notable  debuts  include  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France, 
Tonkiinstler-Orchester  Niederosterreich,  and  WDR  Sinfonieorchester  Koln;  in  North 
America  he  returns  to  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  appears  for  the  first  time  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Toronto  Symphony,  Houston  Symphony,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Storgards  regularly  programs  traditional 
repertoire  alongside  symphonic  rarities;  during  the  current  season  he  conducts  works 
by  Brahms,  Sibelius,  and  Mahler  and  also  Britten,  Stenhammar,  and  Xenakis.  Contem- 
porary music  also  features  strongly,  with  international  premiere  performances  of  Brett 
Dean's  Viola  Concerto  with  the  composer  as  soloist,  Rautavaara's  Cello  Concerto  with 
Truls  Mork,  Uljas  Pulkkis's  Piano  Concerto  with  Henri  Sigfridsson,  and  Mark  Anthony 
Turnage's  From  the  Wreckage  with  Hakan  Hardenberger.  In  the  field  of  opera,  he  recently 
conducted  Verdi's  Don  Carlos.?!  Tampere  Opera  and  gave  the  Finnish  premiere  of 
Rodion  Shchedrin's  The  Enchanted  Wanderer in  a  concert  performance  to  open  his  first 
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season  as  chief  conductor  in  Helsinki.  His  vast  discography  includes  the  award-winning 
recording  of  Peteris  Vasks's  Violin  Concerto  Distant  Light  and  Second  Symphony, 
Saariaho's  Graal  Theatre,  works  of  Corigliano,  the  Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  with  Frank 
Peter  Zimmermann,  and,  most  recently,  works  by  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold.  John 
Storgards  was  concertmaster  of  the  Swedish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  during  Esa- 
Pekka  Salonen's  tenure  and  subsequently  studied  conducting  with  Jorma  Panula  and 
Eri  Klas.  He  received  the  Finnish  State  Prize  for  Music  in  2002. 


Nikolaj  Znaider 

Celebrated  as  one  of  today's  foremost  violinists,  Nikolaj  Znaider  is  also  fast  becoming 
one  of  his  generation's  most  versatile  artists,  uniting  his  talents  as  soloist,  conductor, 

and  chamber  musician.  This  season  he  was  invited  by  Valery  Gergiev  to  become 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Mariinsky  Orchestra  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  post 
he  assumed  immediately.  He  has  been  guest  conductor  with  such  orchestras  as 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Munich  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  Czech  Philharmonic,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France,  and  WDR  Koln  and 
received  return  engagements  to  conduct  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Russian 
National  Orchestra,  Halle  Orchestra,  Swedish  Radio  Orchestra,  and  Gothen- 
burg Symphony.  As  a  soloist,  Mr.  Znaider  regularly  appears  with  the  world's 
leading  orchestras,  and  conductors  such  as  Daniel  Barenboim,  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
Valery  Gergiev,  James  Levine  Lorin  Maazel,  Zubin  Mehta,  Christian  Thielemann, 
Mariss  Jansons,  Charles  Dutoit,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Ivan  Fischer,  and  Gustavo 
Dudamel.  In  recital  and  chamber  music  he  appears  at  all  the  major  concert  halls.  In 
2008-09  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  presented  an  "Artist  Portrait"  of  Znaider; 
in  2012-13  he  will  present  a  "Carte  Blanche"  series  at  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  An 
exclusive  RCA  Red  Seal  recording  artist,  Mr.  Znaider  recently  added  to  his  discography 
Elgar's  Violin  Concerto  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  of  the  Brahms  and  Korngold  violin  concertos  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  and  Valery  Gergiev,  of  the  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  concertos  with 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  of  Prokofiev's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
and  Glazunov's  concertos  with  Mariss  Jansons  and  the  Bayerische  Rundfunk  have  been 
greeted  with  great  critical  acclaim,  as  was  his  release  of  the  complete  works  for  violin 
and  piano  of  Johannes  Brahms  with  Yefim  Bronfman.  For  EMI  Classics  he  has  record- 
ed the  Mozart  piano  trios  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Nielsen  and  Bruch  concer- 
tos with  the  London  Philharmonic.  Passionate  about  the  education  of  musical  talent, 
Nikolaj  Znaider  was  for  ten  years  artistic  director  of  the  Nordic  Music  Academy,  an 
annual  summer  school  he  founded  with  the  vision  of  creating  conscious  and  focused 
musical  development  based  on  quality  and  commitment.  He  plays  the  "Kreisler" 
Guarnerius  "del  Gesu"  1741,  on  extended  loan  to  him  by  the  Royal  Danish  Theater 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Velux  Foundations  and  the  Knud  Hojgaard  Foundation. 
Nikolaj  Znaider  made  his  BSO  debut  with  Elgar's  Violin  Concerto  in  January  2010  led 
by  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  returned  to  perform  Mozart's  G  major  violin  concerto,  K.216, 
with  James  Levine  conducting  in  December  2010.  He  makes  his  first  Tanglewood 
appearance  with  the  BSO  this  evening,  having  performed  a  recital  of  sonatas  by  Beetho- 
ven, Schumann,  and  Franck  in  Ozawa  Hall  with  pianist  Saleem  Abboud  Ashkar  this 
past  Thursday  night. 
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Tanglewood 


BOSTO  N 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
KEITH  LOCKHART,  Conductor 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Laureate  Conductor 

Sunday,  July  17,  2:30pm 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  CONCERT 

KEITH  LOCKHART  CONDUCTING 

with  special  guests  KELLI  O'HARA  and  JASON  DANIELEY 


RODGERS/  Overture  to  "Babes  in  Arms' 

arr.  SPIALEK/TROOB 


BERLIN/arr.  MASON 


KERN/arr.  RAM  IN 


Berlin  Bouquet 

Say  It  with  Music — Blue  Skies — 

A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody — Always — 

Alexander's  Ragtime  Band 

Pick  Yourself  Up,  from  "Jerome  Kern:  The  Hollywood  Years" 


GERSHWIN/arr. 
SEBESKY 


Gershwin  in  Love 

Love  Walked  In — Our  Love  Is  Here  to  Stay — 
Someone  to  Watch  Over  Me — The  Man  I  Love 


RODGERS 


'Carousel"  Waltz 


{Intermission} 

Presenting 

KELLI  O'HARA  and  JASON  DANIELEY 

in 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  COLE  PORTER 

Selections  to  be  announced  from  the  stage 


This  afternoon's  appearance  by  Ms.  O'Hara  and  Mr.  Danieley  is  supported  by  a 
generous  gift  from  Joseph  C.  McNay/New  England  Foundation. 
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Artists 

Keith  Lockhart 

Keith  Lockhart  became  the  twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  1995,  adding 
his  artistic  vision  to  the  Pops  tradition  established  by  his  predecessors  John  Williams 
and  Arthur  Fiedler.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  worked  with  a  wide  array  of  established 
artists  from  virtually  every  corner  of  the  entertainment  world,  while  also  pro- 
moting programs  that  focus  on  talented  young  musicians  from  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  Boston  Conservatory,  and  Berklee  College  of  Music.  During  his 
sixteen-year  tenure,  he  has  conducted  more  than  1,300  Boston  Pops  concerts 
and  introduced  the  innovative  JazzFest  and  EdgeFest  series,  featuring  prominent 
P  jazz  and  indie  artists  performing  with  the  Pops.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  also  introduced 

\   concert  performances  of  full-length  Broadway  shows,  including  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein's  Carousel  and  Stephen  Sondheim's  A  Little  Night  Music,  and  the 
PopSearch  and  High  School  Sing-Off  competitions.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Boston  Pops  has  commissioned  several  new  works — including  The  Dream  Lives  On,  a 
tribute  to  the  Kennedy  brothers,  which  was  premiered  in  May  2010  during  the  125th 
anniversary  season — and  dozens  of  new  arrangements. 

Audiences  worldwide  love  Keith  Lockhart's  inimitable  style,  expressed  not  only  through 
his  consummate  music-making,  but  also  by  his  unique  ability  to  speak  directly  to  the 
audience  about  the  music  to  which  he  feels  so  passionately  committed.  He  and  the 
Boston  Pops  have  released  four  self-produced  recordings — Sleigh  Ride,  America,  Oscar 
&  Tony,  and  The  Red  Sox  Album — and  also  recorded  eight  albums  with  RCA  Victor — 
Runnin '  Wild:  The  Boston  Pops  Play  Glenn  Miller,  American  Visions,  the  Grammy-nominated 
The  Celtic  Album,  Holiday  Pops,  A  Splash  of  Pops,  Encore!,  the  Latin  Grammy-nominated 
The  Latin  Album,  and  My  Favorite  Things:  A  Richard  Rodgers  Celebration.  Keith  Lockhart 
has  made  70  television  shows  with  the  Boston  Pops,  including  a  2009  concert  featuring 
jazz  trumpeter  Chris  Botti,  and  special  guests  Sting,  John  Mayer,  and  Steven  Tyler,  and 


Established  in  1903,  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution  is  the  oldest  among 
the  American  symphony  orchestras.  In  recent  years  the  Pension  Institution  has  paid 
$3.8  million  annually  to  nearly  one  hundred  pensioners  or  their  surviving  spouses. 
Pension  Institution  income  is  derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts  and  from  Open 
Rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  Contributions  are  also  made  each 
year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of  the  Players  and  the 
Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension  Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  may  be  heard  on  Boston  Pops  Recordings,  RCA  Victor,  Sony  Classical,  and 
Philips  Records. 

Steinway  8c  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  Concert 
Sunday,  July  17,  2011 

The  performance  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers  (BSAV).  The  BSO  has  relied  on  the  assistance  of  volunteers 
for  decades,  but  in  1984,  a  group  of  loyal  and  dedicated  supporters  of  the  BSO  and 
Tanglewood  first  joined  forces  to  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  the  BSO's  many  education- 
al, service,  and  fundraising  initiatives  were  top-notch.  The  BSAV  recently  celebrated  its 
silver  anniversary  during  the  2009-10  season,  and  the  thriving  program  shows  no  signs 
of  slowing  down. 

Though  they  may  not  receive  the  same  attention  as  the  musicians  and  conductors, 
members  of  the  BSAV  are  nonetheless  instrumental  in  helping  the  BSO  carry  out  its 
musical  mission.  Their  devoted  and  enthusiastic  support  is  a  sustaining  element  for 
the  BSO,  Pops,  and  Tanglewood.  Members  of  the  BSAV  diligently  dedicate  hours  upon 
hours  to  the  behind-the-scenes  elements  for  marquee  events  such  as  A  Company  Christmas 
at  Pops,  Presidents  at  Pops,  Opening  Nights,  and  the  Tanglewood  Wine  and  Food  Classic, 
to  name  just  a  few. 

BSAV  members  also  play  a  vital  role  in  many  BSO  initiatives  and  programs,  such  as  the 
Instruments  Playgrounds,  flower  decorating,  exhibit  docents,  and  the  BSO  member- 
ship table,  among  others.  And  if  you  have  ever  visited  the  Symphony  Shop  or  Tangle- 
wood Glass  Houses,  engaged  the  assistance  of  an  usher  at  Tanglewood,  or  taken  a  tour 
of  Symphony  Hall  or  the  Tanglewood  campus,  then  you  have,  likely  encountered  a 
member  of  the  BSAV  in  action. 

During  the  2009-10  season,  some  850  volunteers  donated  more  than  20,000  hours  of 
their  time  in  passionate  support  of  the  BSO.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  BSAV  has 
been  a  valued  partner  in  helping  the  BSO  maintain  its  legacy  of  musical  excellence  and 
sustain  its  community  and  educational  outreach  to  spread  the  joy  of  music  far  and  wide. 

The  New  England  Foundation  and  Joseph  C.  McNay 
Guest  Artist  Appearances 
Sunday,  July  17,  2011     . 

The  guest  artists'  performances  on  Sunday  afternoon  are  supported  by  a  generous  gift 
from  the  New  England  Foundation  and  BSO  Overseer  Emeritus  Joseph  C.  McNay.  Mr. 
McNay,  who  is  a  longtime  supporter  of  the*  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  established 
a  fund  to  provide  support  for  education  and  outreach  activities  of  the  BSO.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers  in  1996  and  became  an  Overseer  Emeritus  in  2008. 

Mr.  McNay  serves  as  a  Trustee  of  the  New  England  Foundation,  which  supports  higher 
education,  the  arts,  and  health  care.  He  is  chairman,  chief  investment  officer,  and  man- 
aging principal  of  Essex  Investment  Management  Company  LLC,  where  he  has  direct 
portfolio  management  responsibilities  on  a  variety  of  funds  and  on  behalf  of  private 
clients.  Prior  to  founding  Essex  in  1976,  Joe  was  executive  vice-president  and  director 
of  Endowment  Management  &  Research  Corp.  for  nine  years.  He  was  previously  vice- 
president  and  senior  portfolio  manager  at  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Joe  is  a  graduate 
of  Southwest  High  School  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  He  earned  his  B.A.  from  Yale  University 
and  his  M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McNay  is  involved  in  several  non-profit  organizations.  Currently,  he  serves  as  a 
Trustee  of  National  Public  Radio,  the  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute,  and  the  Boston 
Ballet.  He  is  a  Trustee  Emeritus  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute  and  an 
honorary  overseer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  He  serves  on  the  investment 
committees  for  Roxbury  Latin,  Children's  Hospital  Trust,  the  MFA,  and  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institute.  He  is  part  of  The  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital 
Professional  Organization,  and  he  is  also  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Management. 
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the  annual  Boston  Pops  Fireworks  Spectacular,  broadcast  nationally  on  CBS  Television. 
He  has  also  led  many  Holiday  Pops  telecasts,  as  well  as  38  new  programs  for  PBS's 
Evening  at  Pops  television  program.  He  has  led  the  Boston  Pops  on  34  national  tours, 
as  well  as  performances  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  and  brought  the 
music  of  "America's  Orchestra"  overseas  in  four  tours  of  Japan  and  Korea.  Mr.  Lockhart 
has  led  the  Boston  Pops  in  the  national  anthem  for  numerous  major  sports  events. 

Born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  Keith  Lockhart  began  his  musical  studies  with  piano 
lessons  at  the  age  of  seven.  He  holds  degrees  from  Furman  University  in  Greenville,  S.C., 
and  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh,  and  has  previously  served  as  associate 
conductor  of  both  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  Cincinnati  Pops  orchestras.  In  addi- 
tion to  guest  conducting  appearances  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  he  holds  the 
titles  of  principal  conductor  of  the  BBC  Concert  Orchestra,  artistic  director  of  the 
Brevard  Music  Center  Summer  Institute  in  North  Carolina  and  music  director  emeri- 
tus of  the  Utah  Symphony.  As  music  director  of  that  orchestra  from  1998  to  2009,  Mr. 
Lockhart  conducted  performances  at  the  2002  Olympic  Games.  Visit  keithlockhart.com 
for  further  information. 


Kelli  0'Hara 

Kelli  O'Hara  has  unequivocally  established  herself  as  one  of  Broadway's  great  leading 
ladies.  She  recently  starred  in  the  Tony  Award-winning  revival  of  South  Pacific  at  Lincoln 
Center,  enrapturing  audiences  and  critics  alike  with  her  soulful  and  complex 
interpretation  of  Nellie  Forbush,  and  garnering  a  third  Tony  nomination.  A 
native  of  Oklahoma,  Kelli  received  a  degree  in  opera,  and,  after  winning  the 
State  Metropolitan  Opera  Competition,  moved  to  New  York  and  enrolled  in  the 
Lee  Strasberg  Institute.  She  made  her  Broadway  debut  in  Jekyll  &  Hyde  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  Sondheim's  Follies,  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  opposite  John  Lithgow,  and 
Dracula.  In  2003  Kelli  committed  to  a  production  of  The  Light  in  the  Piazza  at 
Seattle's  Intiman  Theatre.  The  show  landed  on  Broadway  in  2005  and  earned 
Kelli  her  first  Tony  and  Drama  Desk  Award  nominations.  She  moved  from  one 
huge  critical  and  commercial  success  to  another  when  she  joined  Harry  Connick 
on  Broadway  in  the  2006  Tony  award-winning  production  of  The  Pajama  Game,  for  which 
Kelli  received  Tony,  Drama  Desk,  and  Outer  Critics  Award  nominations.  Kelli  has 
worked  regionally  and  Off  Broadway  in  Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George  at  Reprise,  My 
Life  With  Albertine  at  Playwright's  Horizons,  and  Beauty  at  the  La  Jolla  Playhouse.  In 
addition  to  her  critically  acclaimed  performance  as  Eliza  Doolittle  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  production  of  My  Fair  Lady,  Kelli's  engagements  have  included  several 
Carnegie  Hall  appearances — in  a  solo  concert  with  the  New  York  Pops  conducted  by 
Rob  Fisher,  with  Barbara  Cook,  and  with  the  New  York  Pops  under  Steven  Reineke — 
as  well  as  the  Kennedy  Center  with  Marvin  Hamlisch  and  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  also  with  Hamlisch,  Lincoln  Center,  Town  Hall, 
Cooper  Union,  Joe's  Pub,  the  Philly  Pops  conducted  by  Peter  Nero,  OCPAC,  Broad 
Stage,  and  a  sold-out  run  at  Cafe  Carlyle.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  on  tour,  performed  at  the  2009  Kennedy  Center  Honors  as  part 
of  the  Barbra  Streisand  tribute,  and  sung  on  PBS's  Memorial  Day  concert  live  from 
Washington,  D.C.  Other  recent  engagements  have  taken  her  to  the  Ravinia  Festival, 
Tanglewood,  the  Tilles  Center,  and  to  Feinstein's  for  a  two-week  run.  Among  her  film 
and  television  credits  are  Sex  &  The  City  2,  Martin  Scorsese's  short  The  Key  to  Reserva 
opposite  Simon  Baker,  The  Dying  Gaul  starring  Patricia  Clarkson  and  Campbell  Scott, 
Blue  Blood  and  All  Rise  (NBC  pilots) ,  Alexander  Hamilton  (Maria  Reynolds)  starring 
Brian  F.  O'Byrne  (PBS),  NUMB3RS  (CBS),  All  My  Children,  the  animated  series  Car 
Talk,  as  well  as  numerous  nationally  broadcast  live  performances.  Kelli's  recordings 
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include  South  Pacific  (Sony),  The  Light  in  the  Piazza  (Nonesuch  records;  Grammy  nomi- 
nation), The  Pajama  Game  (Sony;  Grammy  nomination),  The  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  (Sony), 
My  Life  with  Albertine  (PS  Classics),  Dream  True  (PS  Classics) ,  Jule  Styne  Goes  Hollywood 
(PS  Classics) ,  and  her  two  solo  albums  on  Ghostlight  Records:  Wonder  in  the  World  and 
Always.  Kelli  resides  in  New  York  with  her  husband  Greg  and  their  son  Owen. 


Jason  Danieley 

Broadway  actor,  singer,  concert  performer,  and  recording  artist  Jason  Danieley  has 
entertained  audiences  from  New  York's  theater  district  and  London's  West  End  to 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  He  recently  released  his  first  album 
with  his  band  The  Frontier  Heroes.  Having  most  recently  starred  on  Broadway 
in  Next  to  Normal,  Jason  is  probably  most  recognized  from  his  performance  as 
Lt.  Joe  Cable  in  the  Emmy-nominated  PBS  "Great  Performances"  airing  of  South 
Pacific  at  Carnegie  Hall.  On  Broadway  he  also  starred  as  Aaron  Fox  in  Kander 
and  Ebb's  Curtains  (Outer  Critics  Circle  nomination) .  He  made  his  Broadway 
debut  as  the  title  character  in  Candide,  directed  by  Harold  Prince  (Theatre 
World  Award,  Drama  League  Award,  and  Drama  Desk  nomination) .  He  took  it 
all  off  for  The  Full  Monty  in  the  original  Broadway  and  West  End  casts.  A  frequent 
guest  of  New  York's  highly  acclaimed  City  Center  Encores!  series,  Jason  has  had 
leading  roles  in  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn  and  Strike  Up  the  Band.  His  Off-Broadway  per- 
formances include  Charles  Mee,  Jr.'s  The  Trojan  Women:  A  Love  Story,  Ricky  Ian  Gordon's 
Dream  True,  and  Adam  Guettel's  Floyd  Collins.  Among  his  regional  credits  are  Michael 
John  LaChiusa's  The  Highest  Yellow  (Helen  Hayes  Award,  Best  Actor  in  a  musical),  Tina 
Landau's  Beauty,  William  Bolcom's  Casino  Paradise,  110  in  the  Shade  (Garland  Award, 
Actor  in  a  Musical),  and  Brigadoon  in  Los  Angeles's  Reprise!  concert  series.  Jason  has 
been  a  guest  artist  with  many  of  the  country's  leading  orchestras,  including  the  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philly  Pops,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (at  the  Hollywood  Bowl), 
and  the  symphony  orchestras  of  St.  Louis,  Utah,  Minnesota,  and  Buffalo.  He  has 
starred  in  fully  staged  concert  versions  of  Bernstein's  Candide  and  Gershwin's  Of  Thee 
I  Sing  and  Let  'Em  Eat  Cake  (conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas)  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  and,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  as  Enoch  Snow  in  major  concert  versions  of 
Carousel  and  as  Lt.  Cable  in  South  Pacific.  Since  his  1999  Boston  Pops  debut,  Jason  has 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  numerous  times,  in  Symphony  Hall  (including  an  Evening 
at  Pops  broadcast  on  PBS),  on  the  Esplanade  (telecast  nationwide  on  A&E),  and  on 
tour.  Opposite  You  is  the  cabaret/ concert  Jason  and  his  wife,  Broadway  star  Marin  Mazzie, 
created  for  Lincoln  Center's  "American  Songbook"  series.  They  have  performed  it 
nationally  at  venues  from  Joe's  Pub  in  New  York  to  the  Cinegrill  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
recorded  on  PS  Classics  and  released  in  fall  2005.  In  2008  Jason  Danieley  and  The 
Frontier  Heroes  released  their  self-titled  debut  CD  on  the  PS  Classics  Label;  they  have 
performed  their  critically  acclaimed  concerts  at  venues  throughout  New  York  City.  He 
can  also  be  heard  on  the  cast  albums  of  Curtains,  Floyd  Collins,  Candide,  The  Full  Monty, 
and  Dream  True,  as  well  as  Sorta  Love  Songs,  The  Stephen  Schwartz  Album,  South  Pacific  in 
Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Jule  Styne  in  Hollywood,  and  two  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  and  Keith  Lockhart — A  Splash  of  Pops  and  My  Favorite  Things. 
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The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 


KEITH  LOCKHART 

Conductor 
Julian  and  Eunice  Cohen 

Boston  Pops  Conductor's  Chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

JOHN  WILLIAMS 

Laureate  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Concertmaster 

Beranek  Chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C. 
Rose  Chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Elita  Kang 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Eunice  andfulian  Cohen 
Chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Lucia  Lin 

James  Cooke  * 

Ikuko  Mizuno  * 

Bonnie  Bewick  * 

Julianne  Lee  * 

Victor  Romanul  * 

Jason  Horowitz  * 

Nancy  Bracken  * 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 

Catherine  French  * 

Second  Violins 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Principal 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Si-Jing  Huang  * 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Wendy  Putnam  * 
Jennie  Shames  * 
Glen  Cherry  * 
Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment  * 
Xin  Ding  * 
Nicole  Monahan  * 
Tatiana  Dimitriades  * 
Yuncong  Zhang  * 

Violas 

Cathy  Basrak 

Principal 
Edward  Gazouleas 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Rachel  Fagerburg  * 
Mark  Ludwig  * 

*  Participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 

§  Extra  player 

+  On  sabbatical  leave 


Marc  Jeanneret 
Kazuko  Matsusaka  + 
Rebecca  Gitter  * 

Cellos 

Martha  Babcock 

Principal 

Helene  and  Norman  L. 

Cahners  Chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 
Sato  Knudsen 
Mihailjojatu 
Alexandre  Lecarme  * 
Blaise  Dejardin  * 
Jonathan  Miller  * 
Owen  Young  * 
Mickey  Katz  * 
Adam  Esbensen  * 

Basses 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Principal 
Benjamin  Levy 
Todd  Seeber  * 
James  Orleans  * 
John  Stovall  * 
Joseph  Holt  § 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Principal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
Connell  Chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 
Linda  Toote  § 

Piccolo 
Cynthia  Meyers 

Oboes 

Mark  McEwen 

Andrew  Price  § 

English  Horn 
Robert  Sheena 

Clarinets 

Thomas  Martin 

Principal 
Michael  Wayne 

Bass  Clarinet 
Craig  Nordstrom 

Saxophones 
Michael  Monaghan  § 
Gregory  Floor  § 
Bob  Bowlby  § 
Kenneth  Reid  § 

Bassoons 

Richard  Ranti 

Principal 
Suzanne  Nelsen 


Contrabassoon 
Gregg  Henegar 

Horns 

Richard  Sebring 

Principal 
Kate  Gascoigne  § 
Michelle  Perry  § 
Jason  Snider 
Jane  Sebring  § 

Trumpets 

Thomas  Rolfs 
Principal 

Roberta  and  Stephen 

R.  Weiner  Chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 
Benjamin  Wright 
Thomas  Siders 
Michael  Martin 

Trombones 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 
Stephen  Lange 

Bass  Trombone 
Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Mike  Roylance 
Principal 

Timpani 
Daniel  Bauch 

Percussion 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 
W.  Lee  Vinson 
James  Gwin,  drums  § 

Harp 
Jessica  Zhou 

Keyboard 

Lawrence  Goldberg  § 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 
William  Shisler 
John  Perkel 

Personnel  Managers 
Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 

Assistant  Personnel  Managers 

Stage  Manager 
John  Demick 
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Great  Benefactors 

In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  61 7-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t   •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation   • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation   • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Germeshausen  Foundation   • 
NEC  Corporation   •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Anonymous 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke   •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  EMC  Corporation   • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •   Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  The  Kresge  Foundation   • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  William  and  Lia  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  • 

Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson   •   Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •   Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •   Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t  •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon   •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   • 

Chiles  Foundation   •   Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation   • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton   •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  •   Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane   •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation   •   Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

The  Gillette  Company  •  Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t   • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson   •   Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie   •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye   •   George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •   Liz  and  George  Krupp   •   Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith   • 

Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.   •   Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald   • 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 

Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation   •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •   Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland   • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •   Mr.  Norio  Ohga  t  •   Carol  and  Joe  Reich   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t   •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen   •  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison   •   Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro   • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •   Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •   State  Street  Corporation   •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham   • 

The  Wallace  Foundation   •   Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (9) 

t  Deceased 
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CMNEGUyiALL 
Weill  Music  Institute 


Professional  Training 
Workshops 


Composers  and  Solo  String 
Players:  Compose  and  perform 
new  works  with  renowned  composer 
Kaija  Saariaho  and  cellist  Anssi 

Karttunen.  Final  performances 
are  held  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Kaija  Saariaho  is  the  holder  of  the  201 1-2012  Richard  and  Barbara 
Debs  Composer's  Chair  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

March  6-12,  2012 

Application  Deadline: 
September  1,  2011 


Singers:  Explore  the  art  of  song 
with  Marilyn  Home  and  special 
guests  Renee  Fleming,  Warren 
Jones,  and  Graham  Johnson. 

Master  classes  and  performances 
are  held  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  Marilyn  Home  legacy  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

January  15-19,  2012 

Application  Deadline: 
September  15, 2011 


Professional  Training  Workshops  are  made  possible,  in  part,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicola  Bulgari  and  The  Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation. 

Visit  carnegiehall.org/workshops  or  call  212-903-9733  to  apply  or  for  more  information. 

Artists,  programs,  dates,  and  ticket  prices  subject  to  change.  ©  2011  CHC, 


Proud  Member  of 
the  Prestigious 
Small  Luxury  Hotels 
he  World™  Collection 


Lmmer  Home 


inning 
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55  Lee  Road        Lenox,  MA        1-800-CRANWELL        www.cranwell.com 
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The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso    $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J. L.  Becker   •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •   Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •   Kitte  (+)  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore    $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix   • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains   •   Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •   Renee  Rapaporte   •   Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner  • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors    $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  T  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation   •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg   •  Robert  and  Stephanie  Gittleman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •   Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks  •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer   • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus   •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $15,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •  Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand   • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor   • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons   $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •  Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis   • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors  •  Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •   Blantyre   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt  • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille   • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith   •   Lori  and  Paul  Deninger   •  Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •   Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •  Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •   In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •   Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane   • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •   Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Perles  Family  Foundation   •   Frank  M.  Pringle   •  The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed  •  Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner  • 

Gloria  Schusterman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •   Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •  The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz   •   Carol  and  Irv  Smokier  • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg   •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg  •  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.   • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut   •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •   Loet  and  Edith  Velmans   • 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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A  diverse  and  appealing  retirement  living  community, 
just  minutes  from  Oberlin  College  and  its  Conservatory 
of  Music  Feel  secure  with  our  coordinated  system  of 


residential  and  health  care  options. 


ICENDAE 

at  Oberluo 


Together,  transforming  the  experience  of  aging.® 


NEW! 

Follow  us  at  Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin 
Visit  our  blog:  www.kendalatoberlin.net 


Oberlin,  Ohio    •  1 -800-548-9469    •  www.kao.kendal.org 
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Sponsors    $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  &  Livery   •   Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer   •   American  Terry  Company   • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin   •   Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •   Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick   •    Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.    •   Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki   •   Hildi  and  Walter  Black   • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom    •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus   •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg   •   Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown    • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter   •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh    •  James  and  Tina  Collias   • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •   Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •   Crane  &  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger   •   Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter   •    Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner   •   Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •   Gwenn  Earl  Evitts   •   Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder   •    Mr.  David  Fehr 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman    •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield   • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon    •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith    •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick   • 

John  and  Chara  Haas  •  Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler   •   Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison    •   Richard  Holland   • 

Stephen  and  Michele  Jackman   •   Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones   • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation    •   Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz   •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman   • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks   •   Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz   •   Phyllis  and  Walter  F.  Loeb   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •  Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •   Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley  • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Milikowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris   •   Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford   •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.   • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson   •   Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier  « 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu   •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •  The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •   Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts   • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin   • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel   •   Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •   Marion  and  Leonard  (+)  Simon   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   • 

Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus   •   Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   •   Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft  « 

Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel   •  Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles   •   Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker  • 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •   Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III   • 

Robert  and  Roberta  Winters   •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •  Anonymous  (6) 

Members   $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC   •   Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams  •   Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •   Mr.  Michael  Albert  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker  •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs   • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •   Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates   • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg  •   David  and  Cindy  Berger  • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger  •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz   • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •   Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •   Elayne  P.  Bernstein  and  Sol  Schwartz   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner  •   Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   •   Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi   • 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   •   Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd   •   Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   •   Phyllis  H.  Carey  • 

David  and  Maria  Carls   •   Mary  and  Robert  Carswell   •  Joel  Cartun  and  Susan  Cartun   • 

Frederick  H.  Chicos   •   Lewis  F.  Clark  Jr.     •   Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  &  Cook  LLP   •   Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs   • 

Carol  and  Randy  Collord   •   Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of  her  parents, 

Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict  •   Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  &  Golf  Club   • 

Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and  Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •   Mrs.  Ann  Cummis  •   Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   •   Chester  and  Joy  Douglass  •   Dresser-Hull  Company  • 

Terry  and  Mel  Drucker  •  Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   •   Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •   Elm  Court  Estate   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg   • 

Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold   •   Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin    • 
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Leon  Fleisher       Pamela  Frank      Anthony  i 
Faculty  Faculty  Faculty 


James  Morris 
'68  Voice 


What  do  these 

distinguished  Tanglewood 

artists  have  in  common? 

Peabody! 


Find  out  more  about  where  outstanding 
music  lives  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Download  the  Peabody  iPhone  app 
(app.peabody.jhu.edu  for  other  mobile  devices) 

www.peabody.jhu.edu 

1  East  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  MD 


■■*£$&&«"*$&■  ■  _ 


the  PEABdWCONSERVATOOT 

OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


Are  you  wearing  your  jewelry 
or  just  insuring  it? 


If  you  are  paying  high  insurance  premiums 
and  not  wearing  your  jewelry,  you  may 
wish  to  sell  at  auction. 

Bonhams  jewelry  specialist  Virginia  Salem 
will  be  in  Massachusetts  to  offer 
complimentary  auction  estimates. 

Inquiries  and  appointments 

Amy  Corcoran 

+  1  617  742  0909 

amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 

An  art  deco  diamond,  emerald 
and  platinum  bracelet 
Sold  for  $48,000 

bonhams.com/boston 

©  201 1  Bonhams  &  Butterfields  Auctioneers  Corp. 

All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 


1793 


Bonhams 

AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler  •   Karen  and  James  Finkel   •   Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer  • 

Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine   •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   •   Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and 

Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman   •  The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen   •   Mr.  Michael  Fried   • 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  •   Mr.  David  Friedson  and 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatl  Associates  •   Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and 

James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman   • 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon    •   Virginia  and  James  Giddens   •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker   •   David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser  • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus  •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland   • 

Ms.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith   • 

Roslyn  K.  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •   Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross   •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •   Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •   Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris   • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald   •   Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer  •   Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •   Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman   • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   LolaJaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz   •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •   Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •   Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •   Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •   Diane  Krane  and  Myles  Slosberg   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg   •   Naomi  Kruvant  •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   • 

Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin   •   Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   • 

Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender  •   David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   •   Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell   •   Marjorie  T  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer   •   Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper   •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   •   Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •   Diane  H.  Lupean   • 

Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •   Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace 

Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   •   Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow   • 

The  Messinger  Family  •  Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels   •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •   Paul  Neely  • 

Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •   Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman   •   Mr.  Richard  Novik  • 

Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   •  Patten  Family  Foundation   • 

Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.   •  The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  • 

Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •   Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Qujnson   • 

Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber   •   Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  • 

Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman   •   Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier   •   Mr.  Brian  Ross   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross   •   Dr.  Beth  Sackler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   •   Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher  • 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld   •   Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz   • 

Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard   •   Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •   Dr.  Leonard  A.  Sharzer  • 

Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   •  Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  • 

Beverly  and  Arthur  T  Shorin   •   The  Silman  Family  •   Richard  B.  Silverman   •   Dorothy  B.  Silverstein  and 

Ted  Popoff  •   Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   •  Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind   •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   • 

Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang   •   Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz   •   Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling   •   Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  • 

Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   •   Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   • 

Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr.   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  < 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor  •  TD  Bank  •  John  Lowell  Thorndike   •   David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc.   • 

Diana  O.  Tottenham   •   Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor   •   Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •   Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner 

Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss   • 

Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  and  Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb   • 

Carole  White   •   Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC   •   Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers   •  The  Wittels  Family  • 

Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem   •   Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   • 

Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •   Anonymous  (6) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


ative 


Tanglewood  is*pU 

I  of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  artd  eccflj         fly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
""terns  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels1 


If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 


urn  your  unwanted  clean  program  book  to 
usher  following  the  performance. 

:)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

i)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


2011  Tanglewood  Named  Concerts  and 
Guest  Artists  Appearances 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  thank  the  following  for  naming  a  concert  or  guest  artist 
appearance  during  the  2011  Tanglewood  season.  Concerts  and  guest  artists  are  available  for 
naming  to  Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  supporters  of  $25,000 
or  more  and  may  also  be  endowed  for  a  minimum  often  years.  BSO  Prelude  concerts  are  available 
for  naming  in  recognition  of  annual  fund  donors  of  $15,000  or  more. 


2011  Tanglewood  Named  Concerts 

Julyl 

July  5 
July  9 
July  10 


July  16 

July  17 

(Matinee) 

July  17 
(Evening) 

July  29 

July  30 

August  2 

August  3-7 


August  4 

August  5 

August  7 

August  10 

August  13 

August  14 
(Matinee) 


August  14 
(Evening) 


The  Linde  Family  Concert 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

The  Ting  Tsung  Chao  Memorial  Concert 


Opera  activities  at  Tanglewood  are  supported  by 
the  Geoffrey  C.  Hughes  Foundation  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Fund. 

The  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Concert 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  Concert 

The  Daniel  Freed  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Memorial  Concert 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 

The  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Lourie  Memorial  Concert 

The  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation  Concert 

The  2011  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  made  possible 

by  grants  from  the  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

the  Fromm  Music  Foundation,  the  National  Endowment  for 

the  Arts,  the  Ernst  von  Siemens  Music  Foundation, 

the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  and  by  the  generous  support  of 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

The  Canyon  Ranch  Concert  in  honor  of  Stephen  Muss 

The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert 

The  Pamela  S.  Kunkemueller  Concert 

The  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  Concert 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

The  2011  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  is  supported 

by  generous  endowments  established  in  perpetuity  by 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 

The  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  Concert 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS 

IS  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT 

THE  2011  TANGLEWOOD  SEASON 


Steinway  &  Sons  is  honored  to  support  the  2011  Tanglewood  season, 

and  to  play  our  part  in  helping  its  gifted  performers  to  attain 

an  uncompromising  level  of  musical  inspiration. 


STEINWAY     6     SONS 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  •  ONE  STEINWAY  PLACE  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  11105 

WWW.STEINWAY.COM 


August  19 

August  20 

August  21 

August  26 
(Prelude) 

August  26 

August  27 


Sponsored  by  Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  Blantyre 
The  George  and  Roberta  Berry  Supporting  Organization  Concert 
The  George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert 
The  Daniel  and  Lynne  Ann  Shapiro  Concert 

The  Jean  Thaxter  Brett  Memorial  Concert 
The  Abe  Pollin  Memorial  Concert 


201 1  Named  Support  of  Tanglewood  Guest  Artists 

All  appearances       •     Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus 

of  the 

Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 


Joshua  Bell 
(July  10) 


Supported  by  a  generous  gift  in  memory  of  Hamilton  Osgood 


Jason  Danieley         •      Supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Joseph  C.  McNay/ 
and  Kelli  O'Hara  New  England  Foundation 

(July  17) 


Leon  Fleisher 
(July  29) 


Supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  opportunities  to  name  a  concert  or  guest  artist's  appearance, 
please  contact  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at 
(61 7)  638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.  org. 
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Robin  McKelle 


Michael 
Kaeshammer 


SEPTEMBER  2  FRI,  8PM 


Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 
Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


2PM  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 

"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 

Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 

and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds     udy  carmichael 

of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8pm  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  Uno  Mas" 


John  Santos 


2pm  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Gunther  Schuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


Jimmy  Cobb 


Dianne  Reeves 


TICKETS  $19-77  •  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


I 


TANGLEWOOD  WINE  &  FOOD  CLASSIC 

SEPTEMBER  I-4 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 


i"T<i\E 


Tanglewood 

MONDAY  AUGUST  8 

7PM  SHED  •  TICKETS  $21-$66 


SAVE  HE  SHU  FRANCISCO  TOUj 


888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 
CH3GE0IEKI 

SAVE  NE  SAN  FRANCISCO        CRUSH 
AVAILABLE  NOW  mana9cmen' 


Bank  of  America 

The  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation 

is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  and  its  education 

initiatives  for  Massachusetts  students. 
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Friday,  July  22,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Dvorak  and  Mendelssohn 

Friday,  July  22,  8:30pm 
1 0  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PABLO  HERAS-CASADO  conducting;  SUSAN  GRAHAM,  mezzo-soprano 
Music  of  Gluck,  Rameau,  Handel,  and  Bach 

Saturday,  July  23,  8:30pm 
3 1  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN  conducting;  ARABELLA  STEINBACHER,  violin 
Music  of  Stucky,  Brahms,  and  Beethoven 

Sunday,  July  24,  2:30pm 
40  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EMMANUEL  KRIVINE  conducting;  JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET,  piano 
All-Ravel  program 


"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  on  Friday,  July  22,  are  conductor  Jaap  van  Zweden, 
pianist  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet,  and  composer  Steven  Stucky.  The  series  continues 
through  Friday,  August  26,  the  final  weekend  of  the  BSO's  2011  Tanglewood  season. 


Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 


Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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2011 


Tanglewood 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  22,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


fi\ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


CATHERINE  FRENCH,  violin 
XIN  DING,  violin 
IKUKO  MIZUNO,  violin 
TATIANA  DIMITRIADES,  violin 


EDWARD  GAZOULEAS,  viola 
KAZUKO  MATSUSAKA,  viola 
BLAISE  DEJARDIN,  cello 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 


DVORAK 


Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Opus  74 

Introduction:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Vivace — Poco  meno  mosso — Vivace 

Finale:  Theme  and  Variations 

Ms.  FRENCH,  Ms.  DING,  and  Mr.  GAZOULEAS 


MENDELSSOHN 


Octet  in  E-flat  for  four  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos, 
Opus  20 

Allegro  moderato  ma  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Scherzo:  Allegro  leggierissimo 

Presto 

Ms.  FRENCH,  Ms.  DING,  Ms.  MIZUNO,  and  Ms.  DIMITRIADES; 
Ms.  MATSUSAKA  and  Mr.  GAZOULEAS;  Mr.  YOUNG  and 
Mr.  DEJARDIN 


^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904)  composed  his  Terzetto  in  C,  Opus  74,  in  just  one  week 
of  January  1887,  for  the  relatively  uncommon  combination  of  two  violins  and  viola. 
It  was  intended  to  be  a  small  and  simple  work  for  his  private  amusement,  to  be 
played  by  a  violinist  friend  whose  pupil  was  to  play  second  violin,  while  Dvorak  took 
the  viola  part  himself.  In  the  writing,  the  music  outgrew  this  original  intention. 
Though  it  remained  brief  it  became  difficult,  so  Dvorak  wrote  another,  easier  trio 
for  two  violins  and  viola,  the  Bagatelles,  Opus  75a,  and  turned  this  one  over  to  the 
Prague  Society  of  Artists  for  its  first  public  performance,  on  March  30. 

The  Terzetto  is  a  collection  of  charming  miniatures  that  begins  with  an  Introduction, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  three  parts,  the  middle  one  rhythmically  more  energetic 
than  the  others.  The  lyrical  Larghetto  that  follows  without  pause  is  similarly  con- 
structed. The  third  movement  is  a  lively  scherzo,  Vivace,  in  the  manner  of  the  Czech 
folk  dance  called  the  furiant,  with  syncopated  rhythms  and  shifting  stresses.  Its  con- 
trasting central  Trio  section  moves  at  a  somewhat  relaxed  pace.  The  finale  begins 
Poco  adagio,  with  a  theme  derived  from  the  first  movement,  which  provides  the 
subject  for  a  series  of  ten  dramatically  contrasting  variations. 

The  designation  "terzetto"  was  generally  reserved,  in  the  Classical  and  Romantic 
eras,  for  music  for  three  voices.  Mozart's  use  of  it  for  piano  trios  was  exceptional. 
Dvorak  almost  certainly  intended  it  as  nothing  but  a  diminutive  of  "trio." 

Was  there  ever  so  precocious  a  musical  composition  as  the  Octet  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 
(1809-1847)?  Certainly  Mozart  was  younger  when  he  started  composing,  and  Schubert 
was  no  slouch  either,  but  as  brilliantly  talented  as  they  were,  neither  of  them  had  by 
his  sixteenth  year  achieved  anything  as  fresh  and  original  as  this  Octet,  composed 
in  1825.  Ludwig  Spohr  had  written  four  estimable  and  well-known  works  for  this 
ensemble,  but  they  usually  treated  the  collection  of  instruments  as  two  antiphonal 
string  quartets,  echoing  and  re-echoing  to  the  point  of  stultification.  Mendelssohn 
virtually  created  a  new  medium  by  fusing  the  two  quartets  into  a  single  large  ensem- 
ble that  combined  the  instruments  in  every  possible  permutation,  thereby  producing 
a  vibrancy  of  color  hitherto  unknown  and  rarely  matched  since.  At  times  the  Octet 
seems  about  to  turn  into  a  small  symphony  for  string  orchestra — Mendelssohn 
already  had  a  dozen  of  those  under  his  belt,  which  explains  the  incredibly  fluent 
writing  for  the  string  ensemble — but  then  the  music  breaks  up  into  smaller  motives 
treated  contrapun tally  and  regains  the  character  of  pure  chamber  music. 

Mendelssohn  addressed  the  symphonic  quality  of  much  of  the  score  quite  frankly  in 
his  instructions  to  the  performers:  "This  Octet  must  be  played  by  all  the  instruments 
in  the  symphonic  orchestral  style.  Pianos  and  fortes  must  be  strictly  observed  and 
more  strongly  emphasized  than  is  usual  with  pieces  of  this  character."  His  remarks 
likely  allude  to  an  important  change  in  the  character  and  locale  of  chamber  music 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Also  please  note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five 
minutes  before  concert  time  (5:55pm),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still 
seeking  seats. 
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performances  that  was  beginning  to  take  place  at  that  time:  no  longer  was  chamber 
music  written  and  performed  solely  for  the  private  entertainment  of  the  performers 
or  at  best  a  small  audience  within  the  family  circle  (or  royal  households,  which  were 
becoming  ever  scarcer) .  Rather,  composers  like  Beethoven  had  written  works  of  such 
technical  difficulty  that  few  amateur  musicians  could  hope  to  do  them  justice;  they 
began  to  be  performed  before  an  audience,  rather  more  in  the  environment  of  a 
symphony  concert — a  public  event — than  had  previously  been  the  case.  And  if  the 
difficulty  of  the  music,  in  part,  motivated  this  trend,  the  change  of  performance 
venue  in  turn  affected  later  chamber  works  by  inviting  the  grand  gesture,  the  overtly 
dramatic  quality,  and — as  Mendelssohn  specified  in  his  instructions — the  playing  up 
of  the  dynamics  of  a  piece  as  one  means  of  projecting  it  to  a  larger  audience  than 
might  have  been  expected  a  few  decades  earlier. 

A  "public"  gesture  opens  the  Octet:  the  first  violin  soars  above  a  curtain  of  symphon- 
ic tremolandos  and  syncopated  chords,  rather  like  the  start  of  the  Violin  Concerto 
written  twenty  years  later.  This  violin  part  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for  the  dedicatee, 
Eduard  Rietz.  In  the  first  movement,  a  sonata  form,  the  violinist's  opening  idea  links 
phrases  almost  throughout;  the  lively  staccato  sixteenth-note  figure  arrives  soon 
after,  sounding  like  a  brief  transitional  device,  but  it  recurs  frequently  and  grows  in 
importance;  the  lyrical  second  theme  grows  naturally  out  of  a  rhythmic  motive  that 
first  appeared  as  foil  to  the  sixteenth-note  figure;  and  so  it  goes.  Mendelssohn 
delights  us  constantly  with  new  treatments  of  familiar  ideas. 

The  slow  movement,  a  far-reaching  harmonic  adventure,  beings  with  a  short  phrase 
in  the  lower  strings  in  C  minor,  answered  immediately  in  D-flat  by  the  four  violins. 
This  precipitates  and  extended  passage  around  the  home  key  with  a  chromaticism 
that  was  advanced  for  its  time  but  never  an  end  in  itself.  The  scherzo  has  always 
been  the  Octet's  most  popular  movement — to  such  an  extent  that  Mendelssohn 
later  arranged  it  for  orchestra  (with  added  wind  parts)  and  used  it  as  a  substitute 
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third  movement  for  his  First  Symphony  when  he  conducted  it  in  London  in  1829, 
where  the  scherzo  was  immediately  encored.  The  headlong  rush  of  pianissimo  activity 
makes  it  hard  to  concentrate  on  details,  but  we  have  the  statement  by  the  composer's 
sister  Fanny  that  the  movement  was  inspired  by  some  lines  from  Goethe's  Walpurgis 
Night  episode  in  Faust,  a  scene  of  transient  visions  compounded  of  clouds  and  mist, 
insubstantial  and  evanescent,  appearing  and  vanishing  in  an  instant. 

The  finale  is  a  jovial  and  most  unacademic  fugue  formed  of  brilliant  contrapuntal 
technique  and  musical  humor.  The  light  touch  with  which  different  thematic  ideas 
are  combined  and  reworked  arouses  awe  along  with  delight,  as  even  the  heavy  tread 
of  the  fortissimo  unison  march  that  follows  the  opening  fugato  is  lightened  later  to 
a  texturaljest,  with  each  of  its  individual  repeated  notes  assigned  to  a  different  one 
of  the  four  violins.  Throughout  this  masterful  score,  the  boy  Mendelssohn  demon- 
strated his  complete  mastery  of  both  chamber  and  symphonic  writing  for  strings,  his 
familiarity  with  the  great  masters  of  the  preceding  generation,  and  his  own  burgeon- 
ing originality. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 


Artists 

Catherine  French  is  a  native  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  she  began  Suzuki 
studies  on  the  violin  at  age  four.  A  frequent  soloist,  Ms.  French  has  performed  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  Manitoba  Chamber  Orchestra,  Edmonton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Calgary  Philharmonic,  and  Symphony  Nova  Scotia;  she  made  her  Carnegie 
Hall  debut  in  1992  with  the  Senior  Concert  Orchestra  of  New  York  under  the  baton 
of  David  Gilbert.  Recital  appearances  include  performances  in  New  York,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Toronto,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Marlboro,  Vermont,  as  a  participant 
in  the  1993  Marlboro  Music  Festival.  She  has  received  numerous  study  grants  from  the 
Canada  Council,  Alberta  Culture,  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Manitoba 


"This  Week  at 
Tanglewood" 


Another  way  to  add  more  to  your  Tanglewood  experience, 
"this  week  at  tanglewood"  is  a  panel  discussion  featuring  special 
guests  who  will  provide  commentary  and  answer  questions  about  the 
upcoming  week's  concerts. 


Shed,  Fridays  at  7:15pm. 

Attendance  is  free  with  tickets  to  Friday  evening's  concert 
Hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan. 


Sponsored  by: 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION   SCHOOL 
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Arts  Council,  and  Chalmers  Fund.  Ms.  French  won  grand  prize  at  the  National  Com- 
petitive Festival  of  Music  in  1986  and  was  the  overall  winner  of  the  Canadian  Music 
Competition  in  1988.  She  won  first  prize  in  the  CBC  Young  Artists  Competition  in 
1989  and  in  1990  won  the  concerto  competition  at  Indiana  University,  where  she  was  a 
student  of  Miriam  Fried.  Ms.  French  graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  1990  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  later  earned  a  professional  studies  diploma  at  Mannes  College 
of  Music  as  a  student  of  Felix  Galimir.  In  May  1994  she  received  her  master's  degree 
from  the  Juilliard  School  as  a  student  of  Joel  Smirnoff.  Ms.  French  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  violin  section  in  September  1994. 

Violinist  Tatiana  Dimitriades  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1987-88  season.  She  is  also  active  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician.  Highlights 
of  her  solo  performances  include  appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  Senior  Concert 
Orchestra,  at  the  Grand  Teton  Festival  playing  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto,  and 
at  Weill  Hall  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associated  Music  Teachers  of  New  York. 
Born  and  raised  in  New  York,  Ms.  Dimitriades  attended  the  Pre-College  Division  of  the 
Juilliard  School.  She  earned  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  and  an  Artist  Diploma 
from  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music,  where  she  was  awarded  the  Performer's 
Certificate  in  recognition  of  outstanding  musical  performance.  A  recipient  of  the  Lili 
Boulanger  Memorial  Award,  Ms.  Dimitriades  has  also  won  the  Guido  Chigi  Saracini 
Prize  presented  by  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  of  Sienna,  Italy,  on  the  occasion 
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www.smith.edu/artmuseum 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

FREE  ADMISSION  FOR  ONE 

June  1  -August  31 ,  201 1  when  you  mention 

ad  code  TW1 1 .  Not  redeemable  for  cash. 
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of  the  Paganini  Centenary,  and  the  Mischa  Pelz  Prize  of  the  National  Young  Musicians 
Foundation's  Debut  Competition  in  Los  Angeles.  Currently  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Artists  Ensemble  and  the  Walden  Chamber  Players,  Ms.  Dimitriades  also  performs  fre- 
quently in  chamber  music  concerts  with  BSO  colleagues  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston 
and  at  Ozawa  Hall  at  Tanglewood.  She  was  concertmaster  of  the  Newton  Symphony 
and  New  Philharmonia  orchestras,  and  has  appeared  on  numerous  occasions  as  con- 
certo soloist  with  these  and  other  Boston-area  orchestras. 

Ikuko  Mizuno  began  her  musical  training  at  five,  entering  the  Toho-Gakuen  School  of 
Music  in  her  native  Tokyo  and  going  on  to  win  first  prize  in  a  national  violin  competi- 
tion for  high  school  students.  A  prizewinner  in  Japan's  NHK  Mainichi  Shimbun  Com- 
petition, she  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  winner  of  the  Spaulding  Award,  which 
enabled  her  to  study  with  Roman  Totenberg  at  Boston  University,  where  she  received 
her  master's  degree  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  honorary  society  Phi  Kappa 
Lambda.  She  was  also  a  fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  Japan 
her  teachers  included  Jeanne  Isnard,  Toshiya  Etoh,  and  (for  chamber  music)  Hideo 
Saito.  She  holds  diplomas  from  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  in  Siena,  Italy,  where 
she  studied  with  Franco  Gulli,  and  from  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  where  she  studied 
with  Henryk  Szeryng.  She  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1969  as  the  first  woman 
ever  appointed  to  its  violin  section.  A  frequent  chamber  music  performer,  she  made 
her  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  1972.  Ms.  Mizuno  teaches  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  University's  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute;  she  has  been  guest  professor  at  the  Toho- 
Gakuen  School  of  Music,  and  also  coaches  Tanglewood  Music  Center  chamber  ensem- 
bles. She  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  numerous  other  New 
England-area  orchestras,  she  performs  regularly  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  she  returns 
frequently  to  Japan  for  recitals  and  performances  with  orchestra.  She  was  concertmas- 
ter for  the  inaugural  concert  of  the  Women's  Orchestra  of  Japan  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra  since  its  inaugural  concert  in  September  1985.  In 
September  2007,  in  Tokyo,  she  was  the  invited  speaker — discussing  the  acquisition  of 
violin-playing  skills,  and  the  avoidance  of  injuries  resulting  from  unnatural  and  difficult 
postures — at  an  International  Conference  on  Skill  Science  (sponsored  by  Keio  University 
in  Japan),  which  brought  together  computer  and  cognitive  scientists,  musicologists, 
and  experts  in  the  performing  arts  from  around  the  world. 

Xin  Ding,  a  former  faculty  member  of  the  Central  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Beijing, 
had  an  extraordinary  career  during  her  youth;  she  was  the  concertmaster  of  both  the 
China  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  and  China  Chamber  Orchestra.  After  she  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  Central  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1995,  she  won  the  Gold 
Prize  at  the  National  String  Quartet  Competition  in  China.  She  has  appeared  as  a 
soloist  and  in  chamber  music  performances  throughout  China,  England,  France,  and 
Japan;  since  1997,  she  has  performed  with  the  New  Hampshire  Symphony,  the  Boston 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  other  ensembles.  Xin  Ding  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  January  1999. 

Violist  Edward  Gazouleas  occupies  the  Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  Chair  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  viola  section,  and  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  University  College 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  An  active  recitalist  and  chamber  music 
player,  he  has  appeared  recently  with  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  and  the  new  music  group  Collage.  He  was  a  prizewinner  at  the 
International  String  Quartet  Competition  in  Evian  France  and  has  performed  with 
members  of  the  Muir,  Lydian,  and  Audubon  string  quartets.  Mr.  Gazouleas  has  held 
teaching  positions  at  Temple  University  and  Wellesley  College  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  Lorin  Maazel.  He  attended  Yale  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Curtis  Institute,  where  he  studied  with  Michael  Tree  and  Karen  Tuttle. 
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e-Use  Initiative 


Tanglewood  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  arid  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  enei 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

"flr  i      ■ 


the  following: 


an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


Violist  Kazuko  Matsusaka  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  1991. 
From  1987  to  1990  she  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  Orchestra,  Pittsburgh 
Ballet  Theater,  and  Pittsburgh  New  Music  Ensemble.  Ms.  Matsusaka  studied  violin  with 
Josef  Gingold  at  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music.  A  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellow  in  1985,  she  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Hartt  College  of  Music/University 
of  Hartford,  where  she  studied  violin  with  Charles  Terger,  and  a  master's  degree  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York,  where  she  studied  viola  with  John  Graham.  In  1988 
she  was  awarded  a  special  jury  prize  at  the  Lionel  Tertis  International  Viola  Competition. 
Ms.  Matsusaka  has  been  a  soloist  with  the  Central  Massachusetts  Symphony,  the  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  A  prizewinner  in  the  Fischoff 
National  Chamber  Music  Competition,  she  has  also  participated  in  the  Norfolk  Music 
Festival  and  the  Yellow  Barn  Music  Festival. 

Born  in  Strasbourg,  France,  in  1984,  Blaise  Dejardin  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  cello  section  at  the  start  of  the  2008-09  season.  He  holds  a  first  prize  in  cello 
with  highest  honors  from  the  Conservatoire  National  Superieur  de  Musique  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  master  of  music  and  graduate  diplomas  from  the  New  England  Conservatory 
in  Boston.  His  main  teachers  were  Philippe  Muller,  Laurence  Lesser,  and  Bernard 
Greenhouse.  Mr.  Dejardin  is  the  recipient  of  awards  and  scholarships  funded  by  the 
Gregor  Piatigorsky  Fund,  the  Fulbright  Foundation,  the  Singer-Polignac  Foundation, 
and  the  CulturesFrance  Foundation.  First-prize  winner  at  the  Maurice  Gendron  Inter- 
national Cello  Competition  in  France,  he  also  became  the  youngest  prizewinner  at  the 
6th  Adam  International  Cello  Competition  in  New  Zealand.  As  a  soloist,  he  performed 
with  the  Christchurch  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Kuopio  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
French  Camerata,  and  various  other  ensembles.  His  performances  were  broadcast  on 
such  radio  stations  as  France-Musique,  YLE,  Radio  New  Zealand,  and  VPR.  An  active 
performer  of  new  music,  Blaise  Dejardin  gave  the  U.S.  premiere  of  French  composer 
Edith  Canat  de  Chizy's  Les  Formes  du  vent  for  cello  solo  by  in  2008.  A  passionate  chamber 
musician,  he  has  performed  in  many  festivals  in  France  and  was  invited  to  participate 
for  two  summers  at  the  Steans  Institute  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  in  Chicago.  From  2001 
to  2004,  Blaise  Dejardin  was  a  member  of  the  European  Union  Youth  Orchestra  and 
the  Gustav  Mahler  Jungendorchester.  He  is  also  a  founding  member  of  the  chamber 
orchestra  A  Far  Cry. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  joined  the  BSO  in  August  1991.  A  frequent  collaborator  in  chamber 
music  concerts  and  festivals,  he  has  also  appeared  as  concerto  soloist  with  numerous 
orchestras.  He  has  appeared  in  the  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  Banff,  Davos,  Sunflower, 
Gateway,  Brevard,  and  St.  Barth's  music  festivals  and  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
innovative  chamber  ensemble  Innuendo.  Mr.  Young's  performances  have  been  broad- 
cast on  National  Public  Radio,  WQED  in  Pittsburgh,  WITF  in  Harrisburg,  and  WGBH 
in  Boston.  He  has  performed  frequently  with  singer/songwriter  James  Taylor,  includ- 
ing the  nationally  televised  concert  'James  Taylor  Live  at  the  Beacon  Theatre"  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Young  has  been  on  the  faculties  of  the  Boston  Conservatory,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  and  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  and  is  cur- 
rently active  in  Project  STEP  (String  Training  and  Education  Program  for  students  of 
color)  and  the  BSO's  Boston  Music  Education  Collaborative.  From  1991  to  1996  he 
was  a  Harvard-appointed  resident  tutor  and  director  of  concerts  in  Dunster  House  at 
Harvard  University.  His  teachers  included  Eleanor  Osborn,  Michael  Grebanier,  Anne 
Martindale  Williams,  and  Aldo  Parisot.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Yale  University  with 
both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Yale,  Mr.  Young  was  a  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellow  in  1986  and  1987.  After  winning  an  Orchestra  Fellowship  in  1987,  he 
played  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1988-89. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  in  1986-87  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony from  1989  until  he  joined  the  BSO  in  1991. 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Friday,  July  22,  8:30pm 

PABLO  HERAS-CASADO  conducting 


GLUCK 


"Grands  Dieux!  Soyez-nous  secourables' 
and  "6  malheureuse  Iphigenie"  (Act  II) 
from  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride" 


(Act  I) 


SUSAN  GRAHAM,  mezzo-soprano 

with  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 

SHARIN  APOSTOLOU,  soprano  (Chorus) 

CLARISSA  LYONS,  soprano  (Chorus) 

ADRIENNE  PARDEE,  soprano  (Chorus;  Solo  Priestess) 

JENNIFER  TAVERNER,  soprano  (Chorus;  Solo  Priestess) 

Texts  and  translations  begin  on  page  15. 


RAMEAU 


Suite  from  "Pigmalion" 

Ouverture 

Les  differents  caracteres  de  la  danse 

Sarabande  pour  la  Statue/Tambourin 

Marche 

Pantomime  niaise  et  un  peu  lente/ 
Deuxieme  Pantomime  tres  vite 
Air  gracieux  et  gai  et  contredanse 


Please  note  that  there  will  be  no  intermission  in  this  concert. 


^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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HANDEL 


Sta  nell'lrcana"  from  Act  III  of  "Alcina" 
Scherza  infida"  from  Act  II  of  "Ariodante' 


Ms.  GRAHAM 

Texts  and  translations  are  on  page  23. 


J.S.  BACH 


Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  1069 

[Ouverture] 

Bouree  I;  Bouree  II 

Gavotte 

Menuet  I;  Menuet  II 

Rejouissance 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Pablo  Heras-Casado's  debut  program  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  brings  a 
selection  of  Baroque  music — pieces  written  within  a  period  of  just  over  fifty  years  by 
composers  in  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Germany  whose  lives  overlapped.  Gluck 
and  Handel  may  have  met,  but  the  other  composers  knew  of  each  other  only  through 
their  work.  Each  composer  wrote  for  an  audience  that  was  mostly  interested  in  the 
newest  music,  so  their  compositions  went  out  of  fashion;  there  is  no  continuous  tra- 
dition for  any  of  the  pieces  on  this  program,  which  we  know  today  through  research 
and  revival. 

Bach  died  in  1750,  and  the  modern  interest  in  his  work  is  usually  dated  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  St.  Matthew  Passion  that  Mendelssohn  conducted  in  1829.  Berlioz 
was  a  leader  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  Gluck  in  1859,  sixty-two  years  after  Gluck's 
death.  The  revival  of  interest  in  Handel's  opera  was  gradual  but  became  pervasive 
only  in  the  1960s,  which  was  about  the  time  that  scholars  and  performers  began  to 
explore  the  operas  of  Rameau,  which  had  been  silent  for  centuries.  One  of  the 
results  of  these  revivals  is  the  establishment  and  enlargement  of  a  canon  of  recog- 
nized masterpieces  and  a  concert  repertory  based  in  music  of  the  past. 


THE    BSO    ONLINE 


watch  tt   listen  4))   explore  #v 


BUY  TICKETS    •  SUBSCRIBE  •  DONATE  •  PROGRAM  LISTINGS 
DOWNLOAD  PODCASTS  •  HISTORICAL  FACTS  •  BIOGRAPHIES 


VISIT    US    AT    BSO.ORG 
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Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  (1714-1787) 

Two  arias  from  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride"  ("Grands  Dieux!  Soyez-nous 

secourables"  from  Act  I  and  "0  malheureuse  Iphigenie"  from  Act  II) 

First  performance  of  the  complete  opera:  May  18,  1779,  Paris  Opera.  Though  these  are  the 
first  BSO  performances  of  these  arias,  the  orchestra  has  previously  programmed  two  tenor  arias 
from  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride"  (with  the  titles  given  in  English):  "How  these  thy  words. . .  United 
from  the  earliest  days"  (originally  "Unis  des  la  plus  tendre  enfance")  with  tenor  Theodore 

J.  Toedt  under  Georg  HenscheVs  direction  in  March  1883  in  Boston;  and  "The  gods 
have  foreshown  the  future. . .  Foreboding  fears  of  ill"  (originally  "De  noires  pressenti- 
ments  ")  with  tenor  Giuseppe  Campanari  under  Wilhelm  Gericke  's  direction  in  March 
1905,  in  Boston  and  Springfield. 

Gluck's  opera  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  (1779)  opens  with  a  storm  scene  so  thrilling 
that  it  would  not  be  equaled  until  the  premiere  of  Verdi's  Otello  more  than  a 
century  later. 

In  Homer  and  in  Greek  tragedy,  Iphigenia  was  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemnestra,  and  the  sister  of  Electra  and  Orestes.  Many  years  before 
^  the  part  of  the  myth  Gluck  dramatized  in  his  opera,  she  accepted  her  destiny 

as  a  human  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  her  people,  the  Greeks,  but  at  the  last  moment 
the  goddess  Diana  saved  her  by  substituting  a  deer  on  the  altar;  the  goddess  took 
Iphigenia  to  Tauris,  the  Crimean  peninsula  on  the  Black  Sea.  She  has  become  the 
high  priestess  of  Diana,  and  her  sacred  duty  is  to  slay  any  stranger  who  intrudes 
into  the  region  as  a  sacrificial  offering.  She  is  appalled  by  this  responsibility  and 
longs  to  return  to  Greece  and  reunite  with  her  brother  Orestes. 

As  the  opera  opens,  a  furious  storm  is  raging.  Iphigenia  and  her  priestesses  pray  to 
the  gods  to  rescue  them  from  the  storm;  Iphigenia  also  prays  that  the  gods  will 
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relieve  her  of  the  responsibility  to  perform  further  barbaric  sacrificial  rituals.  After 
the  storm  abates,  she  relates  a  vivid  dream  she  has  had  about  the  brutal  deaths  of 
her  parents — her  mother  has  murdered  her  father,  and  her  brother  has  murdered 
her  mother  in  revenge.  The  part  of  the  dream  that  terrifies  her  even  more  is  that 
she  herself  has  killed,  or  will  kill,  her  brother  Orestes. 

This  is  where  tonight's  first  excerpt  from  the  opera  ends.  The  storm  has  brought  two 
strangers  to  Tauris  and  Iphigenia  must  sacrifice  them;  one  of  them  is  her  brother 
Orestes,  but  she  does  not  recognize  him.  In  the  second  act,  Iphigenia  visits  the  cap- 
tives and  speaks  with  Orestes;  she  still  does  not  recognize  him,  although  she  feels 
strangely  drawn  towards  him.  He  predicts  his  own  death,  and  Iphigenie  responds 
with  her  great  aria,  "O  malheureuse  Iphigenie."  She  laments  that  her  country, 
Greece,  has  been  destroyed,  that  she  has  no  more  kings,  no  more  kindred;  her 
priestesses  echo  her  laments. 

The  opera  culminates  at  the  scene  of  sacrifice,  from  which  both  Iphigenia  and 
Orestes,  who  recognize  each  other  in  this  ultimate  moment,  are  rescued  by  Greek 
sailors.  There  is  a  happy  ending,  and  Diana  revokes  the  demand  for  human  sacri- 
fice. It  has  often  been  remarked  that  this  is  one  of  the  rare  operas  that  is  not  about 
romantic  love;  instead  it  is  about  nobility,  loyalty,  and  destiny. 

Iphigenie  en  Tauridewas  Gluck's  next-to-last  opera,  which  he  composed  when  he  was 
sixty-four  and  still  at  the  apex  of  his  powers.  Born  in  Germany,  he  began  his  career 
in  Italy,  and  later  wrote  operas  for  London,  Prague,  Parma,  Bologna,  and,  most 
often,  for  Vienna.  He  was  not  particularly  successful  in  London,  where  he  professed 
admiration  for  Handel,  twenty-nine  years  his  senior;  Handel  however  did  not  return 
the  favor.  The  eminent  English  music  historian  Dr.  Charles  Burney  delighted  in 
quoting  Handel's  exasperated  remark  about  Gluck  with  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
Handel's  strong  German  accent,  "[Gluck]  knows  no  more  of  contrapunto,  as  mein 
cook,  Waltz." 

But  Vienna  was  his  home  for  most  of  Gluck's  career,  and  there  in  the  mid-1 760s, 
when  he  was  already  fifty  years  old,  he  became  a  leader  in  a  movement  to  reform 
opera,  signing  a  manifesto  that  was  issued  as  a  preface  to  his  opera  Alceste.  His  goal, 
he  wrote,  was  to  "restrict  music  to  its  true  purpose  of  expressing  the  poetry  and  rein- 
forcing the  dramatic  situation,  without  interrupting  the  action  or  hampering  it  with 
superfluous  embellishments."  He  rejected  the  drama  of  virtuoso  vocalism,  especially 
as  practiced  by  the  castrati,  in  favor  of  a  more  direct,  intense,  and  balanced  style. 
Until  relatively  recently  the  most  famous  of  these  reform  works  was  Orfeo  ed  Euridice, 
which  Gluck  first  composed  in  Vienna  in  1762  and  revised  a  dozen  years  later  for 
Paris,  where  Gluck  was  lionized  at  the  expense  of  Lully  and  Rameau. 

Gluck  revised  Alceste  as  well  as  Orfeo  for  Paris  and  also  completed  four  new  operas  for 
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the  French  capital,  including  Iphigenie  en  Tauride.  The  idea  that  Iphigenia  and  Orestes 
should  delay  recognizing  each  other  was  Gluck's  own,  which  he  conveyed  to  his 
librettist  Nicolas  Francois  Guillard,  who  based  his  work  both  on  the  ancient  drama 
by  Euripides  and  on  a  French  play  by  Claude  Guimond  de  la  Touche.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, Iphigenie  en  Tauride  was  not  entirely  new.  The  score  includes  many  passages  from 
his  previous  operas  that  Gluck  extensively  recomposed  for  their  new  places  in  this 
work — one  of  them,  actually,  is  O  malheureuse  Iphigenie,  music  which  he  composed  for 
his  version  of  La  clemenza  di  Tito  twenty-seven  years  earlier.  At  the  time,  a  student  of 
the  Italian  composer  Francesco  Durante  showed  his  teacher  this  aria  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  music  a  "German  donkey"  would  write.  Durante  responded  that  there 
was  no  rule  that  could  justify  Gluck's  audacious  harmony,  but  only  a  genius  could 
have  discovered  it. 

Paris  being  Paris,  Gluck's  French  operas  launched  pamphlet  wars  parallel  to  the 
ones  that  had  raged  over  Rameau  forty  years  before. 

In  1859,  Berlioz  edited  and  revised  Orfeo,  which  has  remained  in  the  repertory  ever 
since.  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  and  gone.  In  the  1916-17 
season  the  Metropolitan  Opera  performed  it  five  times  in  a  German  edition  and 
revision  by  Richard  Strauss,  of  all  people,  and  the  company  did  not  present  the  orig- 
inal version  until  2007,  when  Susan  Graham  took  the  title  role.  The  work  was  briefly 
rediscovered  in  Germany  in  the  1920s,  but  it  wasn't  until  after  Maria  Callas  sang 
Iphigenie  in  an  Italian-language  production  by  Luchino  Visconti  at  La  Scala,  in  1957, 
that  the  opera  began  to  enter  the  standard  repertory;  notable  interpreters  of  the 
title  role  since  Callas  have  included  Regine  Crespin,  Rita  Gorr,  Sena  Jurinac,  Marilyn 
Home,  Montserrat  Caballe,  Shirley  Verrett,  and  Carol  Vaness  in  addition  to  Susan 
Graham.  Today  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Gluck's 
operas. 

The  opening  scene  with  its  alternation  of  aria,  choral  response,  and  vividly  accompa- 
nied recitative  is  a  superb  example  of  Gluck's  mature  mastery.  Reynaldo  Hahn,  the 
Venezuelan-born  composer  who  became  a  major  figure  in  French  musical  life  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  singing  that 
he  delivered  in  1913.  One  of  the  lectures  contains  a  striking  description  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  Gluck's  writing  for  Iphigenia,  when  properly  delivered: 

Surrounded  by  her  young  priestesses,  she  sobs,  she  screams,  she  howls.  Only  a 
complete  lack  of  taste,  knowledge  and  sincerity,  only  a  ridiculous  and  tawdry 
artistic  contradiction,  could  allow  an  artist  to  sing  this  frantic  music  with  restraint; 
this  music  in  which  Gluck  has  expressed,  even  in  the  exaggerated,  divided  dis- 
position of  the  syllables,  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  an  almost  physical  rending  which, 
near  the  end,  no  doubt  approaches  the  limits  of  sanity.  At  this  particular  moment, 
I  think  that  Iphigenia  loves  all  self-control,  that  she  is  consumed  by  suffering, 
that  her  muscles  tighten,  her  eyes  become  fixed,  that  she  freezes  in  a  morbid 
state  engendered  by  grief.  Repeatedly  she  cries  out  the  same  words  set  on  high 
notes  to  which  Gluck  has  juxtaposed  dissonances  that  are  truly  painful,  minor 
seconds  that,  repeatedly  stressed,  accented,  hammered,  seem  designed  to  tear 
one's  heart  apart  by  their  frenzied  harshness.  The  whole  scene  is  frightful;  the 
young  priestesses,  slowly  overcome  by  the  depths  of  Iphigenia's  suffering  join 
her  in  crying  out  despair,  becoming  a  chorus  of  wailer,  howlers,  around  that 
noble  figure. 

RICHARD  DYER 

Richard  Dyer  wrote  about  music  in  The  Boston  Globe  for  thirty-three  years.  Since  leaving 
the  newspaper  he  remains  active  writing,  teaching,  and  lecturing. 
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CHRISTOPH  WILLIBALD  GLUCK 

"Grands  Dieux!  Soyez-nous  secourables"  from  Act  I  of  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride" 


IPHIGENIE 

Grands  Dieux!  Soyez-nous  secourables 
Detournez  vos  foudres  vengeurs; 
Tonnez  sur  les  tetes  coupables; 
L'innocence  habite  nos  cceurs. 

CHCEUR  DES  PRETRESSES 

Grands  Dieux!  Soyez-nous  secourables,  etc. 

IPHIGENIE 

Si  ces  bords  cruels  et  sinistres, 
Sont  l'objet  de  votre  courroux, 
Daignez  a  vos  faibles  ministres 
Offrir  des  asiles  plus  doux. 

CHCEUR  DES  PRETRESSES 

Grands  Dieux!  Soyez-nous  secourables,  etc. 

IPHIGENIE 

Que  nos  mains  saintement  barbares 
N'ensanglantent  plus  vos  autels; 
Rendez  ces  peuples  plus  avares 
Du  sang  des  malheureux  mortels. 


IPHIGENIA 

Great  gods,  extend  your  aid  to  us; 
Avert  your  avenging  thunderbolts! 
Let  them  fall  on  guilty  heads; 
Innocence  dwells  in  our  hearts. 

CHORUS  OF  PRIESTESSES 

Great  Gods,  extend  your  aid  to  us,  etc. 

IPHIGENIA 

If  these  cruel,  grim  shores 

Are  the  object  of  your  wrath, 

Deign  to  offer  your  unworthy  ministers 

Some  gentler  refuge. 

CHORUS  OF  PRIESTESSES 

Great  gods,  extend  your  aid  to  us,  etc. 

IPHIGENIA 

Let  our  hands  in  sanctified  barbarism 

No  more  stain  your  altars  with  blood: 

Make  this  people  more  sparing 

Of  the  blood  of  unfortunate  mortals. 


CHCEUR  DES  PRETRESSES  CHORUS  OF  PRIESTESSES 

Grands  Dieux!  Soyez-nous  secourables,  etc.        Great  gods,  extend  your  aid  to  us,  etc. 


(The  storm  ends.) 


IPHIGENIE 

Ces  Dieux  que  notre  voix  implore 

Apaisent  enfin  leur  rigueur! 

Le  calme  reparait.  Mais  au  fond  de 

mon  cceur, 
Helas!   L'orage  habite  encore. 

PREMIERE  PRETRESSE 

Iphigenie,  6  ciel!  craindrait-elle  un 
malheur? 


IPHIGENIA 

These  gods  to  whom  our  voices  implore 

At  last  relax  their  severity! 

Calm  resumes,  but  deep  in  my  heart. 

Alas,  the  storm  still  rages. 

FIRST  PRIESTESS 
O  heaven!  Does  Iphigenia  fear  some 
misfortune? 


DEUXIEME  PRETRESSE 
D'ou  nait  le  trouble  affreux  dont  votre 
ame  est  saisie? 

IPHIGENIE 
Juste  ciel! 


SECOND  PRIESTESS 
Where  does  this  fearful  dread  that 
seizes  your  soul  come  from? 

IPHIGENIA 

Righteous  heaven! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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PREMIERE  PRETRESSE 

Ah!  Parlez!  Divine  Iphigenie! 

Nos  malheurs  sont  communs;  loin  de 

notre  patrie, 
Conduites  avec  vous  sur  ce  funeste  bord, 

N'avons-nous  pas  toujours  partage  votre 
sort? 

IPHIGENIE 

Cette  nuit  j'ai  revu  le  palais  de  mon  pere, 

J'allais  jouir  de  ses  embrassements. 
J'oubliais,  en  ces  doux  moments, 
Des  anciennes  rigueurs  et  quinze  ans 

de  misere. 
La  terre  tremble  sous  mes  pas; 

Le  soleil  indigne  fuit  ces  lieux  qu'il 

abhorre, 
Le  feu  brille  dans  l'air,  et  la  foudre 

en  eclats 
Tombe  sur  le  palais,  l'embrase  et 

le  devore! 
Du  milieu  des  debris  fumants 
Sort  une  voix  plaintive  et  tendre: 
Jusqu'au  fond  de  mon  cceur  elle  se 

fait  entendre! 
Je  vole  a  ces  tristes  accents, 
A  mes  yeux  aussitot  se  presente  mon  pere. 

Sanglant!  Perce  de  coups,  et  d'un  spectre 

inhumain, 
Fuyant  la  rage  meurtriere. 
Ce  spectre  affreux,  c'etait  ma  mere! 
Elle  m'arme  d'un  glaive  et  disparait 

soudain, 
Je  veux  fuir;  on  me  crie, 

"Arrete!  c'est  Oreste!" 
Je  vois  un  malheureux,  et  je  lui  tends 

la  main, 
Je  veux  le  secourir;  un  ascendant  funeste 
Forcait  mon  bras  a  lui  percer  le  sein! 


FIRST  PRIESTESS 

Oh  speak,  divine  Iphegenia! 

Our  sorrows  are  the  same;  far  from 

our  native  land, 
We  have  been  led  with  you  to  this 

fateful  shore. 
Have  we  not  always  shared  our 

destinies? 

IPHIGENIA 

Last  night  I  once  more  saw  my  father's 

palace; 
I  was  about  to  rejoice  in  his  embrace. 
I  forgot,  in  those  sweet  moments, 
Fifteen  years  of  misery  and  all  of  his 

former  harshness. 
But  then  the  earth  trembled  beneath 

my  feet; 
The  angry  sun  fled  from  this  region 

that  he  despises; 
Fire  glowed  in  the  air,  and  bolts  of 

lightning 
Struck  the  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and 

destroyed  it! 
From  the  smoking  ruins 
Came  a  plaintive  and  tender  voice 
That  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 

my  heart! 
I  flew  away  from  those  sad  sounds, 
But  my  father  immediately  appeared 

before  my  eyes, 
Bleeding,  pierced  with  wounds,  and 

trying  to  run  from  the  murderous  rag 
Of  an  inhuman  spectre  -. 
This  terrifying  spectre  was  my  mother! 
She  armed  me  with  a  sword  and 

suddenly  disappeared. 
I  wanted  to  flee,  but  someone  cried  oui 

"Stop!  It  is  Orestes." 
I  saw  an  unhappy  man  and  extended 

my  hand  to  him. 
I  wanted  to  help  him,  but  a  fatal  powei 
Forced  me  to  stab  him  in  the  heart. 
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CHRISTOPH  WILLIBALD  GLUCK 

"O  malheureuse  Iphigenie"  from  Act  II  of  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride' 


IPHIGENIE 

O  malheureuse  Iphigenie! 
Ta  patrie  est  aneantie! 
Vous  n'avez  plus  de  rois,  je  n'ai  plus 
de  parents; 


IPHIGENIA 
O  unhappy  Iphigenia! 
Your  country  is  destroyed. 
You  have  no  more  kings;  I  have  no 
more  kindred: 


— ^ 


Melez  vos  cris  plaintifs  a  mes  gemissements! 
Vous  n'avez  plus  de  rois,  etc. 
O  malheureuse  Iphigenie! 
Ta  famille  est  aneantie!  etc. 

CHCEUR  DES  PRETRESSES 
Melons  nos  cris  plaintifs  a  ses 
gemissements! 

IPHIGENIE 

Vous  n'avez  plus  de  rois,  je  n'ai  plus 
de  parents. 

CHGEUR  DES  PRETRESSES 

Nous  n'avions  d'esperance,  helas! 

que  dans  Oreste! 
Nous  avons  tout  perdu,  nul  espoir  ne 

nous  reste! 


Join  your  plaintive  cries  to  my  laments! 
You  have  no  more  kings,  etc. 
O  unhappy  Iphigenia! 
Your  family  is  destroyed!  etc. 

CHORUS  OF  PRIESTESSES 
Let  us  join  our  plaintive  cries  to  her 
laments! 

IPHIGENIA 

You  have  no  more  kings;  I  have  no 
more  kindred. 

CHORUS  OF  PRIESTESSES 

We  had  no  hope,  alas,  but  in  Orestes! 

We  have  lost  everything,  no  hope  is 
left  us. 

English  based  on  translations  by  Lionel  Salter 


Jean-Phillipe  Rameau  (1683-1764) 
Suite  from  "Pigmalion" 

First  performance  of  the  complete  "acte  de  ballet":  August  27,  1748,  Paris  Opera  (Academie 
Royale  de  Musique).  These  are  the  first  BSO  performances  of  any  music  from  Rameau 's 
"Pigmalion,  "  though  music  from  the  composer's  "Les  Boreades, "  "Castor  et  Pollux, "  "Dardanus, " 
"Le  Fetes  d'Hebe, "  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie,  "  Les  Indes  galantes, "  and  "Platee"  has  figured  in  the 
orchestra 's  repertoire  over  the  years. 

If  Jean-Philippe  Rameau  had  died  before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  no  one 
would  recognize  his  name  today.  But  in  1722,  an  obscure  organist  and  composer 
from  the  provinces  moved  to  Paris  and  published  his  Treatise  on  Harmony,  a  book 
that  established  Rameau  as  the  foremost  musical  theorist  of  his  day. 

Another  decade  would  pass  before  Rameau  composed  his  first  opera,  Hippolyte  et  Aricie; 

he  had  a  complex  and  revolutionary  vision  of  opera  and  a  healthy  respect  for  what 
realizing  that  vision  would  require  of  him.  "I  have  attended  the  theater  since 
I  was  twelve,"  he  wrote,  "yet  I  first  worked  for  the  Opera  only  at  fifty,  and 
even  then  I  did  not  think  myself  capable." 

Hippolyte  et  Aricie  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  French  opera,  and 
the  work  made  Rameau  a  famous  and  controversial  figure.  He  was  active  in 
opera  for  most  of  the  next  three  decades  and  he  composed  more  than  thirty 
of  them,  some  of  which  have  been  lost.  He  remained  controversial,  but  lived 
and  composed  long  enough  to  become  controversial  for  opposite  reasons. 
At  the  beginning,  some  thought  he  was  a  vandal  trashing  the  traditions  estab- 
lished or  brought  to  fruition  by  his  great  predecessor  Jean-Bap tiste  Lully; 

there  were  pamphlet  wars,  and  for  a  decade  the  French  musical  world  was  divided 

between  Lullistes  and  Rameauneurs. 

Rameau's  response  was  to  continue  to  write  complex,  magnificent,  and  adventurous 
operas,  including  such  works  as  Castor  et  Pollux,  Dardanus,  Zoroastre,  Les  Indes  gallants, 
and  Les  Fetes  d  Hebe. 

All  of  these  operas  fell  from  favor  in  the  1 770s,  after  the  death  of  Rameau  and  the 
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overwhelming  success  of  the  operas  of  Gluck.  There  was  a  temporary  revival  of  inter- 
est in  Rameau  in  France  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  but  nearly  another  century 
passed  before  a  new  generation  of  musicologists,  conductors,  and  singers  confirmed 
Rameau's  greatness  anew.  Since  1981,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  revival  has 
been  William  Lincoln  Christie  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  the  important  ensemble 
he  formed  in  France,  Les  Arts  Florissants.  Christie  and  his  ensemble  have  performed 
and  recorded  all  but  one  of  these  works  from  Rameau's  first  decade  as  an  operatic 
composer,  as  well  as  several  others  from  the  remaining  years  of  Rameau's  long  and 
fertile  career;  and  now  some  of  them  have  begun  to  enter  the  repertory  of  adventur- 
ous mainstream  opera  companies. 

After  the  first  decade  of  triumphs,  Rameau  and  his  supporters  found  themselves 
embroiled  in  another  pamphlet  war,  this  one  between  the  Rameauneurs  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  and  his  followers.  This  second  feud  was  fuelled  by  personal  issues 
and  resentments  as  well  as  by  artistic  principles.  The  artistic  part  of  it  was  a  debate 
about  Rameau's  tragic  operas,  which  were  beginning  to  seem  as  old-fashioned  as 
Lully's,  and  needlessly  complex;  the  renegade  had  evolved  into  a  major  establishment 
figure,  and  younger  people  were  by  definition  anti-establishment.  What  seemed 
fresher  to  them  was  the  new  genre  of  opera  buffa  which  came  from  Italy;  the  first  par- 
adigm was  Pergolesi's  saucy  and  unpretentious  La  serva padrona  {The  Maid  as  Mistress), 
a  piece  about  an  old  fool  and  a  pretty  young  servant  who  outwits  him. 

This  pamphlet  war  became  known  as  the  Querelle  des  Bouffons.  While  this  was  going 
on,  and  afterwards,  Rameau's  response  was  the  same  as  it  was  before — he  just  went  ; 
on  composing  operas  into  a  ripe  old  age. 

In  Rameau's  era,  the  various  subgenres  of  opera  were  quite  rigidly  defined — some  of 
his  works  were  classified  as  tragedies  lyriques,  some  of  them  were  opera-ballets,  pastorales 
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Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 
Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


FESTIVAL 


Robin  McKelle 


* 


2PM  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 

"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 

Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 

and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds    ;i| ,»,..       , 

of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8pm  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  Uno  Mas" 


John  Santos 


2pm  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Gunther  Schuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


Jimmy  Cobb 


- 1      _^ 


Dianne  Reeves 


TICKETS  $19-77  •  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


% 


TANGLEWOOD  WINE  &  FOOD  CLASSIC 

SEPTEMBER  I-4 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 


heroiques,  comedies  lyriques,  comedies  ballets,  or  actes  de  ballet.  Rameau  was  active  in  all 
these  categories. 

An  acte  de  ballet  was  a  one-act  opera  with  a  dance  element  that  was  just  as  important 
as  the  vocal  and  operatic  element.  Pigmalion  (1748)  was  the  third  of  the  ten  actes  de 
ballet  by  Rameau  that  survive.  Rameau's  librettist  Ballot  de  Sovot  based  his  text  on  an 
earlier  libretto  by  Antoine  Houdar  de  la  Motte;  the  ultimate  source  of  the  story  is 
the  Roman  poet  Ovid.  The  story  has  the  enduring  appeal  of  myth — George  Bernard 
Shaw's  play  Pygmalion  is  based  on  this  story,  and  the  musical  My  Fair  Lady  is  based  on 
Shaw's  play.  Before  My  Fair  Lady,  Kurt  Weill,  S.J.  Perlman,  and  Ogden  Nash  collabo- 
rated on  a  musical  called  One  Touch  of  Venus  (1943)  which  was  based  on  a  Pygmalion- 
esque  novel  by  T.  Antsey,  The  Tinted  Venus,  published  in  1885. 

In  Rameau's  version,  a  sculptor,  Pigmalion,  creates  a  statue  so  beautiful  that  he  falls 
in  love  with  his  own  marble  creation,  to  the  despair  of  a  young  woman  named  Cephise 
who  loves  him.  Pigmalion  implores  Venus  to  bring  the  statue  to  life.  At  Cupid's  bid- 
ding, the  statue  does  begin  to  move,  and  soon  declares  her  love  for  Pigmalion, 
promising,  well,  to  love  him  as  obediently  as  a  statue — "My  first  desire,"  she  sings, 
"is  to  please  you;  I  will  follow  your  law  forever."  The  role  of  the  Statue  is  difficult 
because  she  must  act,  sing,  and  dance — and  stand  perfectly  still  for  about  minutes 
minutes!  The  opera  ends  with  celebration,  festivity,  and  praise  for  the  goddess  of 
love. 

The  sixty-five-year-old  Rameau  composed  Pigmalion  in  eight  days  at  a  time  when  six 
of  his  other  operas  were  playing  in  repertory.  The  piece  lasts  about  forty-five  min- 
utes, of  which  slightly  less  than  half  is  purely  orchestral  music — an  overture  and  six 
dance  episodes;  these  comprise  the  Suite. 

The  overture  is  built  on  patterns  of  repeated  notes  that  represent  the  precision  of 
Pigmalion 's  chisel  as  he  chips  away  at  his  block  of  marble — in  the  opening  section 
there  are  four  repeated  notes,  but  in  the  faster  section  they  multiply  into  patterns 
of  twelve. 

The  most  delightful  sequence  is  called  "The  Different  Characters  of  the  Dance."  In 
it,  the  Graces,  at  Cupid's  command,  teach  the  Statue  the  moves  of  the  gavotte  gra- 
cieuse,  the  minuet,  the  gavotte  gai,  the  chaconne  vive,  the  loure  tres  grave,  the  passepied  vif, 
the  rigaudon,  the  stately  sarabande  (this  is  the  Statue's  sensuous  solo),  and  the  vigor- 
ous tambourin.  In  all  of  the  dance  music  Rameau's  abundant  powers  of  invention, 
gestural  sense  of  rhythm,  charm  and  variety  of  orchestration,  energy,  and  overall 
vivacity  are  remarkably  evident. 

After  a  chorus  that  follows  this  whirlwind  suite,  the  plot  is  over  and  done  with,  and 
Rameau  concentrates  on  celebration  through  arias,  choruses,  and  dance  sequences. 
There  are  two  Pantomimes,  the  first  marked  niaise,  "silly,"  in  which  a  crowd  of  people 
dances  around  the  Statue,  gaping;  this  is  followed  immediately  by  a  faster  Pantomime. 
The  finale  belongs  to  the  dance,  an  Air  gracieux  followed  by  a  lively  and  jubilant 
Rondo  contredanse  with  three  contrasting  refrains. 

Instantly  Pigmalion  became  one  of  Rameau's  most  popular  works,  and  until  the  com- 
poser's operas  fell  from  favor  it  was  performed  more  than  200  times  in  Paris.  The  first 
performances  since  1781  came  two  centuries  later  in  1981,  when  Sigiswald  Kuijken 
and  La  Petite  Bande  presented  and  recorded  it.  There  have  been  many  productions 
and  three  additional  recordings  since  then,  and  at  the  age  of  263,  Pigmalion  is  still 
fresh  and  still  continues  to  delight  every  audience  that  encounters  it. 

RICHARD  DYER 
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C^h      George  Frideric  Handel  (1685-1759) 
"Sta  nell'lrcana"  from  "Alcina" 
"Scherza  infida"  from  "Ariodante" 

First  performance  of  the  complete  "Ariodante":  January  8,  1735,  London,  Covent  Garden. 
First  performance  of  the  complete  "Alcina":  April  16,  1735,  London,  Covent  Garden.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  previously  performed  three  excerpts  from  "Ariodante,"  including 
"Scherza  infida, "  on  August  11,  2006,  at  Tanglewood  with  mezzo-soprano  Sarah  Connolly 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  Bicket.  The  BSO  has  not  previously  performed  any  music  from 
Handel's  "Alcina." 

Handel  spent  thirty-six  years  of  his  life  composing  operas,  the  first  in  1705,  the  forty- 
second  and  last  in  1741.  Almost  a  decade  before  his  final  opera,  Handel  returned 
to  oratorio,  a  genre  he  had  abandoned  years  before,  and  ultimately  concentrated 
exclusively  on  oratorios  in  English  because  the  audience  for  Italian  opera  had  dwin- 
dled, and  in  any  case  he  had  had  his  fill  of  operatic  intrigue  and  diva  behav- 
ior. In  all,  he  composed  twenty-six  oratorios,  and  for  two  centuries  after  his 
death  his  reputation  rested  on  those  works,  and  especially  on  Messiah.  His 
operas  were  deemed  formulaic,  too  long,  undramatic,  and  unrevivable 
because  the  castrato  no  longer  existed. 


The  birth  of  the  early-music  original-instrument  movement,  the  interest  of 
conductors  and  stage  directors,  and  the  willingness  and  ability  of  counter- 
tenors and  mezzo-sopranos  to  take  on  the  roles  that  Handel  composed  for 
castrati  reawakened  interest  in  the  operas.  Over  the  last  fifty  years,  most  of 
them  have  been  revived  in  performance  and  on  recordings,  and  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  them  have  won  secure  places  in  the  repertory  of  opera  houses  around 
the  world.  Handel  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  musical  dramatists,  an  opera 
composer  to  rank  with  Monteverdi,  Mozart,  Verdi,  and  Wagner. 

Alcina  and  Ariodante  both  date  from  1735,  the  year  Handel  was  fifty  years  old.  Both 
operas  are  based  on  episodes  from  Ariosto's  romantic  epic  from  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, Orlando  furioso;  four  of  Handel's  operas  are  based  on  Ariosto's  poem.  And  both 
of  these  arias  were  composed  for  the  virtuoso  vocalism  of  the  celebrated  castrato, 
Giovanni  Carestini. 

The  title  role  in  Alcina  is  a  sorceress  who  has  brought  the  warrior  Ruggiero  under 
her  spell;  as  the  opera  opens  he  is  an  attendant,  holding  Alcina's  mirror  for  her,  but 
when  she  tires  of  him,  she  will  turn  him  into  a  beast,  a  tree,  or  even  a  rock.  After 
various  complications,  a  magic  ring  restores  Ruggiero  to  his  senses.  "Sta  nell'lrcana" 
is  the  aria  Ruggiero  sings  as  he  leaves  to  destroy  the  urn  from  which  all  of  Alcina's 
powers  arise.  It  is  a  simile  aria,  comparing  Alcina  to  a  tiger.  It  requires  a  formidable 
vocal  technique — one  phrase  lasts  seven  measures,  and  requires  the  rapid  articula- 
tion of  fifty-three  notes,  three  of  which  are  trilled.  After  a  contrasting  central  section, 
the  opening  section  returns,  and  in  it  the  singer  is  expected  to  up  the  ante  with  bril- 
liant embellishments. 

Handel  created  the  title  role  in  Ariodante  for  Carestini.  The  story  is  one  of  romantic 
intrigue;  Shakespeare  drew  on  the  same  source  in  Ariosto  for  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Ariodante  is  a  prince  who  is  paying  court  to  Ginerva,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Scotland(l);  at  the  moment  in  the  second  act  when  he  sings  Scherza,  infida,  he  has 
been  told  that  Ginerva  is  unfaithful.  He  is  furious  because  he  is  without  his  sword,  so 
he  cannot  kill  himself.  Instead  he  sings  an  aria  in  which  he  vows  to  kill  himself  and 
to  return  as  a  ghost  to  haunt  his  faithless  beloved. 

The  vocal  requirements  complement  those  of  Sta  nell'lrcana.  Here  the  demand  is  for 
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a  different  kind  of  virtuosity,  one  that  encompasses  beauty  of  tone,  mastery  of  a  long 
line,  and  communication  of  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling.  A  prominent  part  for  a 
pair  of  bassoons  contributes  a  plangent  color.  This  has  become  one  of  Handel's 
most  popular  and  beloved  arias — there  are  more  than  two  dozen  performances  on 
YouTube  by  illustrious  mezzo-sopranos,  countertenors,  and  tenors,  as  well  as  students; 
and  it  has  become  a  senior  recital  staple  as  well. 

RICHARD  DYER 


GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL 

"Sta  nell'Ircana"  from  Act  III  of  "Alcina" 


RUGGIERO 

Sta  nell'Ircana 
pietrosa  tana 
tigre  sdegnosa 
e  incerta  pende, 
se  parte  o  attende 
il  cacciator. 
Dal  teso  strale 
guardarsi  vuole: 
ma  poi  la  prole 
lascia  in  periglio. 
Freme  e  l'assale 
desio  di  sangue, 
pieta  del  figlio, 
poi  vince  amor. 


RUGGIERO 

In  her  rocky 

Hyrcanian  lair 

lurks  an  angry 

tigress,  unsure 

whether  to  run 

or  await  the  hunter. 

She  wants  to  save  herself 

from  his  arrow, 

but  that  would  mean 

leaving  her  young  in  danger. 

She  shivers,  torn  between 

bloodlust  and 

maternal  devotion, 

the  victor  is  love. 

trans.  Susannah  Howe 


GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL 

"Scherza  infida"  from  Act  II  of  "Ariodante' 


ARIODANTE 

Scherza,  infida,  in  grembo  al  drudo, 

io  tradito  a  morte  in  braccio 

per  tua  colpa  ora  men  vo. 
Ma  spezzar  l'indegno  laccio, 
ombra  mesta  e  spirto  ignudo, 
per  tua  pena  io  tornero. 


ARIODANTE 

Laugh,  faithless  woman,  in  your 

lover's  arms. 
Betrayed,  I  go  now  into  the  arms 

of  death, 
and  it  is  your  fault. 
Yet  I  shall  return  in  spirit, 
a  melancholy  shade,  to  torment  you 
and  shatter  your  shameful  union. 

trans.  Susannah  Howe 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750) 
Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  1069 

First  performance:  Unknown  (see  below).  First  BSO  performance:  October  28,  1921, 
Pierre  Monteux  cond.  (but  substituting  the  Adagio  from  the  "Concerto  No.  5  in  F" 
I   in  place  of  the  third-movement  gavotte) .  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  8, 
1950,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  (complete;  also,  the  first  BSO  performance 
to  follow  Monteux's  two  performances  in  1921).  Most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance: July  17,  1981,  Joseph  Silverstein  cond.  (the  only  BSO  performanc- 
es since  then  being  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  January  1985  at  Symphony 
Hall). 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  early  history  of  Bach's  four  orchestral 
suites,  although  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that  he  called  them  "Overtures"  or 
"Ouvertures"  rather  than  suites.  "Suite"  is  not  a  word  Bach  used  in  connection 
with  orchestral  music,  and  "Overtures"  in  the  French  style  were  extremely 

popular  in  Bach's  day — his  slightly  older  colleague  in  Hamburg,  Georg  Philipp 

Telemann,  composed  more  than  120  of  them. 

Bach  may  have  composed  some  of  his  orchestral  suites  during  his  time  in  Cothen 
(1717-1723)  when  he  was  in  his  early  thirties.  During  that  time  he  concentrated  on 
instrumental  music  because  the  Prince  was  a  Calvinist  and  therefore  opposed  to 
elaborate  religious  music;  in  Cothen  Bach  produced  the  Brandenburg  Concertos,  the 
suites  for  solo  cello  and  solo  violin,  and  some  of  the  French  Suites  for  keyboard. 

It  is  also  possible  that  he  composed,  or  revised,  some  of  the  orchestral  suites  later  in 
Leipzig,  where  he  directed  the  secular  concerts  of  the  Collegium  Musicum  as  well 
as  producing  a  profusion  of  cantatas  and  sacred  music  for  use  in  the  church.  One 
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piece  of  evidence  is  that  part  of  the  opening  of  Cantata  110,  which  he  composed  for 
Christmas  1725,  uses  some  of  the  same  music  as  the  Overture  in  the  Fourth  Suite. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  interpret  this  evidence:  did  Bach  rearrange  the 
music  from  the  suite  for  the  cantata,  or  was  it  the  other  way  around?  Or  did  the 
music  originate  as  an  orchestral  movement  and  then  appear  in  the  cantata,  before 
Bach  revised  it  again  for  the  suite?  Because  no  manuscript  for  the  suite  survives, 
there  is  no  way  to  establish  a  chronology. 

On  the  other  hand  the  most  important  thing  to  know  about  a  piece  of  music  is  what 
is  in  it,  and  that  is  why  conductors  still  want  to  conduct,  musicians  want  to  play,  and 
audiences  still  want  to  listen  to  Bach's  orchestral  suites. 

This  one  lasts  about  twenty  minutes — the  length  depends  on  the  number  of  repeats 
the  conductor  decides  to  observe — and  it  consists  of  a  substantial  three-part  Ouverture 
followed  by  series  of  dances.  The  orchestration  is  for  three  oboes,  bassoon,  three 
trumpets,  timpani,  harpsichord,  and  strings. 

The  Ouverture  is  majestic  both  in  its  slow  and  sharply  rhythmical  outer  sections  and 
in  the  faster  contrasting  central  movement,  in  triple  meter,  in  which  the  trumpets, 
the  oboes,  and  the  strings  play  a  spirited  game  of  tag. 

The  dances  in  this  piece  are  a  pair  of  bourees,  a  gavotte,  a  pair  of  minuets,  and  a 
Rejouissance,  which  is  the  French  word  for  "celebration"  or  "rejoicing"  or  "blowout." 
The  two  Bourees  appear  in  alternation;  the  first  is  in  D  major,  the  second  in  the  rel- 
ative minor,  B  minor,  and  gives  the  bassoon  an  opportunity  to  show  off  his  good 
humor  and  span  of  breath.  The  Gavotte  is  strongly  rhythmical,  and  for  the  sprightly 
but  not  breathless  Minuets,  Bach  makes  the  music  sound  more  intimate  by  omitting 
the  trumpets  and  drums.  And  he  varies  the  color;  he  divides  the  first  minuet  into 
sections  for  the  winds  and  the  strings,  and  scores  the  second  minuet  for  a  trio  of  two 
violins  and  viola,  accompanied  by  continue 

The  Rejouissance  brings  back  the  trumpets  and  drums  for  a  final  burst  of  excitement 
that  hurtles  right  through  an  ingenious  bit  of  syncopation  into  an  exhilarating  finale. 

RICHARD  DYER 


Guest  Artists 


Pablo  Heras-Casado 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  this  concert,  Pablo  Heras-Casado 
enjoys  a  multi-faceted  conducting  career  of  unusual  breadth  and  variety,  ranging  from 
early  music  to  cutting-edge  contemporary  scores  and  from  intimate  chamber 
programs  to  grand  opera.  During  the  2010-11  season  his  operatic  projects 
included  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  City  ofMahagonny  with  Teatro  Real  Madrid  and 
La  Fura  dels  Baus,  Nixon  in  China  with  the  Canadian  Opera  Company,  and  the 
world  premiere  performances  of  Hosokawa's  Matsukaze  with  La  Monnaie  in 
association  with  Sasha  Waltz  and  Guests.  He  also  made  debuts  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester  Berlin,  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra,  Freiburg  Baroque  Orchestra,  BBC  Scottish  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Netherlands  Radio  Kammerphilharmonie  at  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw.  He  returned  to  the  Tonhalle-Orchester  Zurich,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  Radio  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France,  BBC  Philharmonic,  NHK 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Orchestra  New  York  and  will  make  his 
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Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  in  October  2011.  Recent  seasons  have  brought  appearances 
with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Danish  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Ensemble  Orchestral  de  Paris.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Heras-Casado  has  conducted  The  Elixir  of  Love  for  English  National 
Opera,  Rigoletto  for  Welsh  National  Opera,  the  world  premiere  of  Marc-Olivier  Dupin's 
ballet  Les  Enfants  du  paradis  for  Opera  National  de  Paris,  and  a  new  production  of 
Offenbach's  La  Perichole  with  Opera  National  de  Bordeaux,  where  he  returns  in  2012 
to  conduct  Don  Giovanni  and  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  A  champion  of  contemporary  music, 
Pablo  Heras-Casado  has  worked  with  Ensemble  ACJW  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Ensemble 
Modern  in  Frankfurt,  Klangforum  Wien,  and  Collegium  Novum  Zurich.  Pierre  Boulez 
and  Peter  Eotvos  headed  the  jury  that  unanimously  voted  him  winner  of  the  2007 
Lucerne  Festival  Conductors'  Competition,  which  included  an  acclaimed  performance 
of  Stockhausen's  Gruppen.  Future  plans  include  a  project  with  Ensemble  Intercon- 
temporain.  With  his  original  instrument  group  Compania  Teatro  del  Principe  in 
Aranjuez,  he  has  released  world  premiere  recordings  of  Castel's  La  Fontana  del  Placer 
and  Boccherini's  La  Clementina  for  Harmonia  Mundi.  Scheduled  for  release  this  year 
is  a  Naive  DVD  of  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  8  featuring  Mr.  Heras-Casado  with  the 
Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France. 


Susan  Graham 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  stars  of  opera  and  recital,  Susan  Graham  is  celebrated 
as  an  expert  in  French  music,  and  has  been  awarded  the  title  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 

d'honneur  by  the  French  government.  Highlights  of  her  2011-12  season  include 
her  much-anticipated  Canadian  Opera  Company  debut  as  Iphigenia  in  Gluck's 
Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  and  return  engagements  with  San  Francisco  Opera  in  the 
title  role  of  Handel's  Xerxes  and  with  Paris  Opera  in  Lehar's  The  Merry  Widow. 
An  American  recital  tour  with  her  frequent  collaborator,  pianist  Malcolm  Mar- 
tineau,  culminates  in  her  return  to  Carnegie  Hall.  In  the  2010-11  season,  Ms. 
Graham  starred  opposite  Placido  Domingo  in  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  at  both  Teatro 
Real  Madrid  and  her  home  company,  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera;  was  the 
Composer  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  at  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  sang 
Marguerite  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  In 
2009-10  she  sang  Mahler's  Riickert-Lieder  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier, 
portrayed  Dido  in  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas  with  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra 
and  Nicholas  McGegan  on  the  west  coast,  and  returned  to  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  for 
Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust,  which  she  performed  during  the  2008-09  season  at  the 
Met  (including  the  Met's  "Live  in  HD"  series).  Ms.  Graham  is  a  leader  in  the  interna- 
tional Christoph  Gluck  opera  revival;  besides  singing  the  title  role  of  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride  in  a  new  production  staged  for  her  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  she  has  also 
sung  it  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  She  created  the  part  of  Sister  Helen  Prejean  in  Heggie's  Dead  Man 
Walking  for  San  Francisco  Opera  and  created  leading  roles  in  two  Metropolitan  Opera 
world  premieres:  Picker's  An  American  Tragedy  and  Harbison's  The  Great  Gatsby.  Among 
her  recordings  are  "Un  frisson  francais"  (a  survey  of  French  song)  with  Malcolm 
Martineau,  Berlioz's  La  Mort  de  Cleopdtre  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Sir  Simon 
Rattle,  and  "Poemes  de  l'amour"  (featuring  Ravel's  Sheherazade  and  Chausson's  Poeme 
de  V amour  et  de  la  men) .  Her  disc  of  Ives  songs  with  Pierre-Laurent  Aimard  won  a  Grammy, 
and  she  received  both  a  Grammy  nomination  and  France's  Maria  Callas  Award  for  her 
Dido  in  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas.  Her  complete  opera  recordings  include  Handel's 
Alcina,  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  Barber's  Vanessa,  and  Dead  Man 
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Walking.  Born  in  New  Mexico  and  raised  in  Texas,  Susan  Graham  studied  at  Texas 
Tech  University  and  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  which  awarded  her  an  honorary 
doctor  of  music  degree  in  2008.  She  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council 
Auditions  and  the  Schwabacher  Award  from  San  Francisco  Opera's  Merola  Opera 
Program,  as  well  as  a  Career  Grant  from  the  Richard  Tucker  Music  Foundation.  She 
was  Musical  America  s  2004  Vocalist  of  the  Year,  and  in  2006  her  hometown  of  Midland, 
Texas,  declared  September  5  "Susan  Graham  Day"  in  perpetuity.  Ms.  Graham  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  November  1994  with  subscription  perform- 
ances, and  then  tour  performances  the  following  month  in  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo, 
of  music  by  Berlioz  (Romeo  et  Juliette,  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  and  the  Messe  solennelle)  with  Seiji 
Ozawa  conducting.  Her  Tanglewood  debut  was  in  August  1998,  in  Mozart's  "II  tenero 
momento"  from  Lucio  Silla  and  his  concert  aria  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te."  She  has  also 
been  featured  with  the  BSO  in  in  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue,  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  sor- 
tileges (as  the  Child),  Strauss's  music  for  Der  Burger  alsEdelmann  and  Mahler's  Songs  of  a 
Wayfarer,  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  (Opening  Night  of  the  BSO's 
2001-02  season),  Mozart's  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te"  and  Requiem  (her  most  recent 
Tanglewood  appearances,  in  July  2006  during  an  all-Mozart  weekend  marking  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth),  and  Ravel's  Sheherazade  (Opening  Night 
of  the  2007-08  season,  her  most  recent  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  Boston) . 

Soprano  Sharin  Apostolou,  recipient  this  summer  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's 
Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship,  began  her  season  as  Belinda  in  Dido  and 
Aeneas  with  the  Macao  International  Music  Festival,  returned  to  Portland  Opera  as 
Fire,  Nightingale,  and  the  Princess  in  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  and  made  debuts  with 
Utah  Opera  as  Nannetta  in  Falstaff  in  addition  to  appearances  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall 
as  the  soprano  soloist  in  Handel's  Alexander's  Feast,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  Messiah.  A 
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New  Jersey  native,  Ms.  Apostolou  is  a  graduate  of  the  Portland  Opera  Studio,  where 
she  sang  the  titles  roles  in  Rodelinda  and  La  Calisto,  Ms.  Wordsworth  in  Albert  Herring, 
Frasquita  in  Carmen,  Clorinda  in  La  Cenerentola,  Annina  in  La  traviata,  and  Countess 
Ceprano  in  Rigoletto.  Ms.  Apostolou  has  also  appeared  with  the  Portland  Symphony, 
Portland  Baroque  Orchestra,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Bremen  Philharmoniker,  Portland 
Chamber  Orchestra,  American  Opera  Projects,  and  Bel  Canto  at  Caramoor.  She  holds 
degrees  from  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

Recipient  this  summer  of  the  TMC's  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship,  soprano  Clarissa  Lyons 
holds  degrees  from  University  of  California-Berkeley,  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music, 
and  Bard  College  Conservatory's  Vocal  Arts  Program.  As  a  child  and  teenager,  Ms.  Lyons 
performed  with  choirs  and  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  in  Europe,  including  a 
performances  for  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  She  has  appeared  in  La 
boheme,  John  Musto's  Later  the  Same  Evening,  and  the  premiere  of  David  Little's  Vinken- 
sport,  or  The  Finch  Opera.  Ms.  Lyons  has  performed  in  recital  with  Graham  Johnson, 
Martin  Katz,  and  John  Musto.  She  is  a  recipient  of  the  2011  Henry  8c  Maria  Holt 
Scholarship  Award,  the  2010  Marc  and  Eva  Stern  Fellowship  at  SongFest  at  Pepperdine, 
UC  Berkeley's  Eisner  Prize,  and  other  awards.  In  late  August,  she  will  appear  with  the 
San  Francisco  Choral  Society  in  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  and  in  September  she  will  marry 
a  tenor  she  met  in  UC  Berkeley's  Chamber  Chorus. 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  soprano  Adrienne  Pardee  was  previously  a  Vocal 
Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  2010;  this  summer  she  received  the  TMC's 
Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal  Fellowship.  Other  recent  engagements 
include  an  appearance  with  the  Washington  Square  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
at  Merkin  Concert  Hall  as  soprano  soloist  in  Bernard  Rands's  Fragments  from  Sappho,  a 
recital  courtesy  of  The  Player's  Club  of  New  York  City's  Bechstein  Vocal  Recital  Series, 
Barbarina  in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  New  York  Lyric  Opera  Theater,  Zerline  in 
Fra  Diav olo  with  the  Bronx  Opera  Company,  and  Adina/Giannetta  in  Donizetti's  L'elisir 
d'amore  on  tour  throughout  the  midwest  as  a  Young  Artist  with  Tulsa  Opera.  Upcoming 
engagements  include  the  roles  of  Blanche/Bessie  on  a  premiere  recording  of  composer 
Louis  Karchin's  newly-composed  opera  Jane  Eyre;  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Luinaire/ 
Schimmel's  Four  Nocturnes  from  The  Oblivion  Ha-Ha  with  the  New  Jersey-based  Con 
Vivo  Ensemble,  and  a  performance  of  TMC  2010  Composition  Fellow  Nicholas  Vines's 
Economy  of  Wax  with  Boston's  Callithumpian  Consort. 

Soprano  Jennifer  Taverner  is  this  summer's  recipient  of  the  TMC's  Ruth  S.  Morse 
Fellowship.  Ms.  Taverner  recently  completed  her  Artist  Diploma  at  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory's Glenn  Gould  School  in  Toronto.  As  winner  of  the  2010  Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra's  Concerto  Competition,  she  recently  performed  Barber's  Knoxville:  Summer 
of  1915  with  the  Royal  Conservatory  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Johannes  Debus. 
Other  solo  engagements  last  season  included  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Elmer  Iseler 
Singers,  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn  Choir,  and 
Elliott  Carter's  A  Mirror  on  Which  to  Dwell  with  the  Royal  Conservatory  New  Music 
Ensemble.  Upcoming  appearances  include  a  recital  at  the  Toronto  Arts  and  Letters 
Club,  and  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  with  the  Toronto  Classical  Singers.  Recent  operatic 
roles  include  Laurette  in  Bizet's  Le  Docteur  Miracle  (Glenn  Gould  School)  and  the  Female 
Chorus  in  Britten's  The  Rape  ofLucretia  (Opera  on  the  Avalon).  Ms.  Taverner  is  a  2011 
laureate  of  Lesjeunes  Ambassadeurs  Lyriques. 
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and  to  play  our  part  in  helping  its  gifted  performers  to  attain 

an  uncompromising  level  of  musical  inspiration. 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Saturday,  July  23,  8:30pm 

JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN  conducting 


STUCKY 
BRAHMS 


"Rhapsodies"  for  orchestra 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 
(cadenzas  by  Joseph  Joachim) 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

ARABELLA  STEINBACHER 


{Intermission} 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Steven  Stucky  (b.1949) 
Rhapsodies 

First  performance:  August  28,  2008,  London,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Lorin  Maazel, 
cond.  This  is  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  and  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of 
"Rhapsodies. " 

Born  in  Kansas,  the  composer  Steven  Stucky  grew  up  there  and  in  Texas,  where  he 
attended  Baylor  University.  He  received  his  doctoral  degree  from  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  in  1980  joined  Cornell's  music  faculty,  where  he  still  teaches 
as  the  institute's  Given  Foundation  Professor  of  Composition.  He  has  also  taught  as 
a  visiting  professor  at  the  Eastman  School  and  at  the  University  of  California- 
Berkeley,  among  others. 

Stucky  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  2005  for  his  Second  Concerto  for  Orchestra, 
a  piece  he  wrote  for  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  has  had  a  long  and 
fruitful  relationship  with  that  orchestra,  beginning  in  1988  with  a  four-year 
stint  as  composer-in-residence  at  Andre  Previn's  invitation.  He  continued  in 
various  formal  advisory  positions  after  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  took  over  as  music 
director  in  1992,  and  has  also  conducted  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  work 
on  the  orchestra's  Green  Umbrella  new  music  series.  Particularly  admired 
for  his  deft,  imaginative,  and  well-crafted  orchestral  music,  Stucky  has  written 
orchestral  works  for,  among  others,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (his  first  Concerto 
for  Orchestra) ,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  the  Dallas 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  commissioned  and  premiered  his  August  4,  1964,  an 
evening-length  concert  drama.  His  music  has  been  recorded  extensively  for  CD 
release;  last  year  a  CD  of  the  Second  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  the  percussion  concerto 
Spirit  Voices  (written  for  Evelyn  Glennie),  and  Pinturas  de  Tamayo  in  performances  by 
the  Singapore  Symphony  was  released  by  the  BIS  label.  He  has  also  written  music  for 
various  other  forces,  from  solo  piano  and  chamber  ensembles  to  a  cappella  chorus 
and  wind  band. 

In  addition  to  his  advocacy  for  new  music  as  an  educator  and  conductor,  Stucky  also 
participates  in  such  activities  as  hosting  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  "Hear  &  Now" 
pre-concert  programs  for  that  orchestra's  new-music  offerings,  and  he  is  Chairman 
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of  the  Board  of  the  American  Music  Center,  a  national  organization  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  new  American  concert  music.  He  is  also  an  accomplished  writer: 
his  monograph  on  the  great  Polish  composer  Witold  Lutoslawski  won  the  ASCAP 
Deems  Taylor  Award.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  previously  performed 
two  of  Steven  Stucky's  works,  both  at  Tanglewood:  his  Son  et  lumiere,  conducted  by 
Andre  Previn  in  August  1990,  and  Dreamwaltzes,  led  by  Leonard  Slatkin  in  August 
1989.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Stefan  Asbury,  played 
his  Second  Concerto  for  Orchestra  during  the  2005  Tanglewood  Festival  of  Contem- 
porary Music  in  August  of  that  year. 

Steven  Stucky  wrote  Rhapsodies  to  fulfill  his  first  commission  from  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, which  came  in  Lorin  Maazel's  final  year  as  the  orchestra's  music  director. 
The  composer's  comments  on  his  piece  are  reprinted  below. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

When  the  New  York  Philharmonic  invited  me  to  compose  a  short  work  for  its  Euro- 
pean tour  of  August-September  2008,  the  invitation  came  with  a  suggestion  from 
Music  Director  Lorin  Maazel:  Would  I  consider  writing  "something  rhapsodic"?  I 
ran  to  the  dictionary  for  help.  The  more  I  thought  about  the  words  rhapsody  and 
rhapsodic — words  I  would  never  have  chosen  to  describe  my  music — the  more  I  real- 
ized that  boundaries  are  meant  to  be  pushed,  and  that  an  external,  even  foreign 
stimulus  like  "rhapsodic"  could  be  just  the  ticket  to  push  mine. 

The  resulting  work  is  rhapsodic  in  two  senses.  It  has  a  freely  developing  form,  as  if 
improvised,  and  it  trades  in  ecstatic,  fervent  forms  of  expression.  Although  it  is  in 
one  continuous  movement,  Rhapsodies  is  titled  in  the  plural  because  it  unrolls  as  a 
series  of  rhapsodic  episodes,  usually  triggered  by  a  single  player  whose  ardent  phras- 
es gradually  "infect"  his  neighbors  until  soon  a  whole  section  of  the  orchestra  is 
sounding  ecstatic.  A  solo  flute  (appassionato)  draws  other  high  woodwind  voices  in 
one  by  one,  until  they  create  a  riotous  mass  of  sound.  A  solo  English  horn  (cantando, 
fervente)  recruits  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  more,  until  its  whole  neighbor- 
hood has  broken  into  song,  too.  Solo  horn  and  trumpet  (nobile)  launch  still  another 
outbreak,  now  among  the  brasses.  Meanwhile,  behind  each  of  these  episodes  of 
rhapsodizing  flows  calmer,  supporting  music  elsewhere  in  the  orchestra,  serving  as 
a  backdrop. 

Unrelenting  fervor  can  only  be  borne  for  so  long.  Eventually,  the  orchestra  lapses, 
spent,  into  a  quiet  coda,  where  the  intense  experiences  that  have  come  before  can 
be  recollected  in  tranquility. 

Rhapsodies  was  jointly  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  BBC, 
with  generous  support  from  the  Francis  Goelet  Fund.  The  world  premiere  was  given 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Lorin  Maazel  on  August  28,  2008,  at  the  BBC 
Proms,  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  with  the  U.S.  premiere  by  the  same  forces  falling 
on  September  18,  2008,  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  New  York. 

STEVEN  STUCKY 
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CX,      Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 

First  performance:  January  1,  1879,  Leipzig,  Johannes  Brahms  cond.,  Joseph  Joachim, 
soloist.  First  BSO  performance:  December  7,  1889,  Arthur  Nikisch  cond.,  Franz  Kneisel, 
soloist.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  31,  1955,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.,  Isaac  Stern, 
soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  5,  2009,  James  Levine  cond.,  Christian 
Tetzlaff,  soloist. 

The  Violin  Concerto  of  Brahms  is  both  a  close  collaboration  of  two  great  friends 
and  a  testament  to  their  friendship.  Brahms  was  twenty  in  May  of  1853,  when  he  met 
the  violinist  Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  also  a  fine  conductor  and  a  solidly  grounded 
composer  in  his  own  right.  Joachim  was  just  two  years  older  but  already  well  estab- 
lished as  a  musician.  A  close  bond  of  mutual  idealism  sprang  up  between  the  two 
men  at  once  and  remained  unbroken  for  more  than  thirty  years.  (There  was  a  rup- 
ture between  them  in  the  middle  1880s,  when  Brahms  clumsily  tried  to  help 
patch  Joachim's  failing  marriage.  Brahms  later  composed  his  Double  Concerto 
as  a  peace  offering;  it  was  accepted,  but  the  two  never  regained  the  unfet- 
^Jf  tered  frankness  of  their  earlier  friendship.) 

It  is  not  clear  when  Joachim  first  asked  Brahms  to  write  him  a  concerto,  but, 
in  any  case,  he  had  to  wait  a  number  of  years  before  receiving  it.  Not  until 
the  summer  of  1878  did  the  composer  feel  ready  to  essay  the  piece,  his  first 
concerto  since  the  one  in  D  minor  for  piano,  which  had  been  a  catastrophic 
failure  with  the  audience  at  its  premiere  in  1859.  Brahms  drafted  the  score 
during  a  fruitful  summer  in  Portschach,  a  favorite  beauty  spot  where,  as  he 
wrote,  "so  many  melodies  fly  about  that  one  must  be  careful  not  to  step  on  them." 
On  August  21,  1878,  Brahms  suggested  to  Joachim  that  they  collaborate  on  the  final 
details  of  the  solo  part,  since  the  composer  was  not  himself  a  violinist.  The  intensity 
of  the  collaboration  is  evident  in  the  composer's  manuscript  score,  which  bears  the 
marks  of  extensive  revision  in  Brahms 's  hand — often  lightening  the  orchestral  tex- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  the  soloist — and  even  more  elaborate  revisions  to  the  solo 
part,  made  in  red  ink  by  Joachim  himself. 

The  process  of  revision  even  ran  beyond  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  in 
Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  Joachim,  of  course,  was  the  soloist,  and  the  normally 
shy  and  retiring  Brahms  conducted.  The  critical  response  was  certainly  more  favor- 
able than  it  had  been  for  the  piano  concerto  two  decades  earlier,  but  Brahms  was 
still  regarded  as  a  composer  of  severely  intellectual  music  that  made  extraordinary 
demands  on  its  listeners.  Despite  Joachim's  ardent  championing  of  the  concerto,  it 
did  not  really  join  the  standard  repertory  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  Brahms  and  his  friends  were  clearly  pleased.  We  have  an  amusing  description 
of  the  evening's  aftermath  from  a  Bostonian,  George  W.  Chadwick,  who  was  a  student 
in  Leipzig  at  the  time  and  soon  to  become  one  of  America's  leading  composers.  A 
few  days  later  Chadwick  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Massachusetts: 

Joachim  played  Brahms'  new  concerto  for  the  violin  in  the  Gewandhaus  that 
night  under  Brahms'  own  direction,  and  about  one  o'clock  I  saw  the  precious 
pair,  with  little  Grieg  (who  is  here  this  winter)  staggering  out  of  Auerbach's 
keller  (of  Faust  renown)  all  congratulating  each  other  in  the  most  frantic  man- 
ner on  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  had  begun  the  New  Year.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  Johnny  Brahms  might  be  the  greatest  living  composer  but  I  did  not 
believe  it  could  save  him  from  having  a  "Katzenjammer"  the  next  day  about  the 
size  of  the  Nibelungen  Trilogy,  as  many  a  lesser  composer  has  had. 
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What  early  audiences  found  difficult  to  follow  in  Brahms  was  the  abundance  of  his 
invention.  He  was  never  simply  content  to  state  a  musical  idea  and  then  restate  it;  he 
begins  to  develop  his  ideas  almost  from  the  moment  they  appear,  and  the  impact  of 
so  much  material  seemed  overwhelming.  The  opening  orchestral  ritornello  flows  in 
long  musical  paragraphs,  but  these  are  made  up  of  strikingly  varied  ideas,  interwoven 
in  one  another,  capable  of  being  developed  separately  or  in  combination.  The  unac- 
companied melody  at  the  opening,  with  the  orchestra  entering  softly  on  an  unex- 
pected harmony,  is  an  homage  to  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  The  second 
part  of  the  orchestral  exposition  runs  through  a  gamut  of  musical  ideas,  hinting  at 
but  never  quite  reaching  a  new  lyric  melody  that  finally  appears — swaying,  coaxing — 
only  when  the  soloist  is  able  to  introduce  it  in  his  exposition.  Throughout  the  move- 
ment Brahms  is  not  concerned  to  produce  an  excuse  for  virtuosic  fireworks  in  which 
the  orchestra  simply  provides  support,  but  to  blend  the  soloist  and  orchestra  into  a 
substantial  organism  inspired  by  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto,  the  one  earlier 
violin  concerto  that  could  be  said  to  occupy  the  level  at  which  Brahms  aimed. 

The  slow  movement  was  an  afterthought,  replacing  two  whole  movements  that 
Brahms  decided  to  cut  before  the  premiere.  (Characteristically  self-effacing,  Brahms 
described  them  as  "the  best  parts.")  The  new  Adagio  begins  with  a  woodwind  pas- 
sage referred  to  by  violinist  Pablo  de  Sarasate  when  he  explained  why  he  did  not 
intend  to  learn  the  new  concerto:  "Why  should  I  stand  there  and  let  the  oboe  play 
the  one  good  tune  in  the  piece?" 

Brahms  had  been  introduced  to  Joachim  by  a  Hungarian  violinist,  Eduard  Remenyi, 
with  whom  he  was  touring  and  who  taught  Brahms  about  the  style  of  so-called 
"gypsy"  music.  The  finale  of  the  Violin  Concerto  is  another  delightful  essay  in  imitat- 
ing that  exotic  style,  filled  with  fire,  flash,  and  energy. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 

CZ^      Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

First  performance:  December  8,  1813,  Vienna,  Beethoven  cond.  First  BSO  performance. 
February  4,  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Berkshire  Festival  performance:  August  13, 
1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  5,  1939,  Kousse- 
vitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  BSO:  July  22,  2007,  Jens  Georg 
Bachmann  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  27,  2008,  Orchestra  of 
St.  Luke's,  Roberto  Abbado  cond. 

By  1812  much  had  changed  in  Beethoven's  life  and  career  since  the  extraordinary 
period  between  1802  and  1809,  when  he  produced  a  flood  of  masterpieces  perhaps 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  music.  In  1809,  however,  around  the  time  of  the 
premiere  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies,  this  stupendous  level  of  production 
abruptly  fell  off.  Though  there  was  much  extraordinary  music  to  come,  Beethoven 
never  again  composed  with  the  kind  of  fury  he  possessed  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century. 

What  happened?  Beethoven  was  increasingly  ill  and  his  bad  hearing  getting  worse. 
However,  given  his  ability  to  transcend  physical  misery,  it  is  more  likely  that  his  decline 
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in  production  came  from  expressive  quandaries.  He  had  begun  to  sense  that  the 
train  of  ideas  that  had  sustained  him  through  the  previous  decade  was  close  to  being 
played  out.  He  had  to  find  something  new. 

It  is  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies  that  we  see  the  turn  toward  the  third 
period  taking  shape.  In  the  Seventh  Beethoven  put  aside  for  good  the  heroic  model 
of  the  Third  and  Fifth  symphonies,  but  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  inward  music  of 
the  late  works. 

If  not  heroic  or  sublime,  then  what  for  the  Seventh?  A  kind  of  Bacchic  trance,  dance 
music  from  beginning  to  end.  Wagner  called  it  "the  apotheosis  of  the  dance."  But 
the  Seventh  dances  unlike  any  symphony  before:  it  dances  wildly  and  relentlessly, 
dances  almost  heroically,  dances  in  obsessive  rhythms  whether  fast  or  slow.  Nothing 
<a  as  decorous  as  a  minuet  here;  it's  rather  shouting  horns  and  skirling  strings 
(skirling  being  what  bagpipes  do) . 

The  symphony's  expansive  and  grandiose  introduction  strikes  a  note  at  once 
appropriate  and  misleading:  the  fast  dance  that  eventually  starts  out  from 
it  seems  something  of  a  surprise.  But  from  the  introduction's  slow-striding 
opening  theme  many  other  melodies  will  flow.  Above  all  the  introduction 
defines  the  symphony  in  its  harmonies:  wandering  without  being  restless  so 
much  as  brash  and  audacious,  with  a  tendency  to  leap  nimbly  from  key  to 
key  by  nudging  the  bass  up  or  down  a  notch.  And  the  introduction  defines 
key  relationships  to  be  thumbprints  of  late  Beethoven:  around  the  central 

key  of  A  major  he  groups  F  major  and  C  major,  keys  a  third  up  and  a  third  down. 

That  group  of  keys  will  persist  through  the  symphony,  just  as  D  and  B-flat  persist  in 

the  Ninth. 

With  a  coy  transition  from  the  introduction,  we're  off  into  the  first  movement  Vivace, 
quietly  at  first  but  with  rapidly  mounting  intensity.  The  movement  is  a  titanic  gigue. 
Its  dominant  dotted  rhythmic  figure  is  as  relentless  as  the  Fifth  Symphony's  famous 
figure,  but  here  the  effect  is  mesmerizing  rather  than  fateful.  Rhythm  plays  a  more 
central  role  than  melody  here,  though  there  is  a  pretty  folk  tune  in  residence.  More, 
though,  the  music  is  engaged  in  quick  changes  of  key  in  startling  directions,  every- 
thing propelled  by  the  rhythm.  From  the  first  time  you  hear  the  symphony's  outer 
movements,  meanwhile,  you  never  forget  the  lusty  and  rollicking  horns. 

Nor  are  you  likely  to  forget  the  first  time  you  hear  the  stately  and  mournful  dance  of 
the  second  movement,  in  A  minor.  It  has  been  an  abiding  hit  and  an  object  of  near- 
obsession  since  its  first  performances.  The  idea  is  a  process  of  intensification,  adding 
layer  on  layer  to  the  inexorably  marching  chords  (with  their  poignant  chromaticism 
that  Germans  call  moll-Dur,  minor-major) .  Once  again,  in  a  slowish  movement  now, 
the  music  is  animated  by  an  irresistible  rhythmic  momentum.  For  contrast  comes  a 
sweet,  harmonically  stable  B  section  in  A  major  (plus  C,  a  third  up).  Rondo-like,  the 
opening  theme  returns  twice,  lightened,  turned  into  a  fugue,  the  last  time  serving 
as  coda. 

The  scherzo  is  racing,  eruptive,  giddy,  its  main  theme  beginning  in  F  major  and  end- 
ing up  a  third  in  A,  from  one  flat  to  three  sharps  in  a  flash.  We're  back  to  brash 
shifts  of  key  animated  by  relentless  rhythm.  The  Trio  provides  maximum  contrast, 
slowing  to  a  kind  of  majestic  dance  tableau,  as  frozen  in  harmony  and  gesture  as  a 
painting  of  a  ball.  The  Trio  returns  twice  and  jokingly  feints  at  a  third  time  before 
Beethoven  slams  the  door. 

The  purpose  of  the  finale  seems  to  be,  amazingly,  to  ratchet  the  energy  higher  than 
it  has  yet  been.  If  earlier  we  have  had  exuberance,  brilliance,  stateliness,  those  moods 
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of  dance,  now  we  have  something  on  the  edge  of  delirium,  in  the  best  and  most 
intoxicating  way:  stamping  and  whirling  two-beat  fiddling,  with  the  horns  in  high 
spirits  again.  Does  any  other  symphonic  movement  sweep  you  off  your  feet  and  take 
your  breath  away  so  nearly  literally  as  this  one? 

The  Seventh  was  premiered  in  December  1813  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  around 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  gathered  with  the  intention 
of  turning  back  the  clock  to  before  Napoleon.  Beethoven  would  despise  the  reac- 
tionary results  of  the  Congress,  but  that  was  in  the  future;  he  was  glad  to  receive  its 
applause.  The  premiere  of  the  Seventh  under  his  baton  was  one  of  the  triumphant 
moments  of  his  life.  For  the  first  of  many  times,  the  slow  movement  had  to  be 
encored.  The  orchestra  was  fiery  and  inspired,  suppressing  their  giggles  at  the  com- 
poser's antics  on  the  podium.  In  loud  sections  (the  only  ones  he  could  hear)  Beetho- 
ven launched  himself  into  the  air,  arms  windmilling  as  if  he  were  trying  to  fly;  in 
quiet  passages  he  all  but  crept  under  the  music  stand.  The  paper  reported  from  the 
audience  "a  general  pleasure  that  rose  to  ecstasy." 

It's  true  that  another  piece  premiered  on  the  program,  Beethoven's  trashy  and 
opportunistic  Wellington 's  Victory,  got  more  applause  and  in  the  next  years  more  per- 
formances. But  for  the  moment  he  was  not  too  proud  to  bask  a  little,  pocket  the 
handsome  proceeds,  perhaps  to  enjoy  with  a  sardonic  laugh  the  splendid  success  of 
the  bad  piece  and  the  merely  bright  prospects  of  the  good  one.  The  Seventh  after 
all  celebrates  the  dance,  which  lives  in  the  ecstatic  and  heedless  moment. 

JAN  SWAFFORD 

Jan  Swafford  is  an  award-winning  composer  and  author  whose  books  include  biographies 
of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  The  Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music.  An  alum- 
nus of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  he  teaches  at  Tufts 
University  and  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven  for  Houghton  Mifflin. 


Guest  Artists 


Jaap  van  Zweden 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  this  concert,  Jaap  van  Zweden  was  born 
in  1960  in  Amsterdam  and  began  his  musical  life  as  a  violinist  before  moving  from  stage 
to  podium.  He  is  currently  music  director  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra, 
chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  both  the  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  the  Radio  Kamer  Filharmonie,  and  chief  conductor  of  the  Royal 
Flemish  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  began  his  violin  studies  at  the  Amsterdam 
Conservatory  and  at  nineteen  became  the  youngest-ever  concertmaster  of  the 
Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  As  soloist  and  concertmaster,  he  performed 
under  such  conductors  as  Haitink,  Dorati,  Kondrashin,  Bernstein,  Giulini,  Solti, 
and  Chailly  before  embarking  on  his  own  conducting  career  in  1995.  From 
1996  to  2000  he  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Netherlands  Symphony  Orchestra, 
with  which  he  undertook  a  major  United  States  tour  and  made  his  Carnegie 
Hall  debut.  From  2000  to  2005  he  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Residentie  Orchestra  of 
The  Hague,  with  which  he  toured  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  South  America;  he  remains 
an  honorary  guest  conductor  of  that  orchestra.  Jaap  van  Zweden  has  worked  with 
many  prestigious  orchestras,  including  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Gothenburg  Symphony, 
WDR  Symphony  Orchestra  Cologne,  Orchestre  National  de  France,  Munich  Philhar- 
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monk,  Oslo  Philharmonic,  and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  Opera  also  plays 
an  important  part  in  his  career;  he  has  conducted  La  traviata  and  Fidelio  with  the 
National  Reisopera,  Madama  Butterfly  at  Netherlands  Opera,  and  concert  performances 
of  Verdi's  Otello,  Barber's  Vanessa,  and  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger,  Parsifal,  and  Lohengrin 
at  the  Concertgebouw  with  the  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic.  Recent  highlights 
have  included  highly  acclaimed  debuts  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  orches- 
tras and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  a  tour  of  major  European  capitals  and  a 
Beethoven  symphony  cycle  with  the  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic.  Highlights  of 
2010-11  and  beyond  include  his  debuts  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Atlanta  Symphony,  and  Saint  Louis  Symphony;  return  visits  to  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Orchestre  National  de 
France,  Tonhalle  Orchester  Zurich,  Hong  Kong  Philharmonic,  and  London  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  BBC  Proms  debut  with  the  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic.  Jaap  van 
Zweden  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  with  the  Residentie  Orches- 
tra, and  the  Brahms  symphonies  with  the  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic,  with  which 
he  is  currently  recording  a  Bruckner  cycle  for  Octavia  Records;  symphonies  2,  4,  5,  7, 
and  9  have  already  been  released  to  great  critical  acclaim.  For  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra's  own  record  label  he  has  recorded  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5,  and  his  record- 
ing of  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  5  with  the  Royal  Flemish  Philharmonic  was  released 
in  2008.  For  the  Dallas  Symphony's  own  record  label  he  has  released  Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies  4  and  5  and  Beethoven's  symphonies  5  and  7.  In  August  2010  he  recorded 
Mozart's  piano  concertos  22  and  25  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  David  Fray. 


'Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA. 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib 


It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
Go,  by  all  means."         —  The  New  Yorker 


e  truth-' 
is  summer 


87  MARSHALL  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS 

4136622111  massmoca.org 
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Arabella  Steinbacher 


Munich  native  Arabella  Steinbacher  has  established  herself  as  one  of  today's  leading 
violinists.  Her  career  was  launched  in  2004  with  an  unexpected  debut  in  Paris,  when  she 
stepped  in  on  short  notice  for  an  ailing  colleague  and  performed  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France  under  Sir 
Neville  Marriner.  Her  repertoire  of  more  than  thirty  concertos  includes  those  of 
Barber,  Bartok,  Berg,  Glazunov,  Hartmann,  Hindemith,  Khachaturian,  Milhaud, 
Prokofiev,  Schnittke,  Shostakovich,  Stravinsky,  and  Szymanowski,  and  Sofia 
Gubaidulina's  Offertorium.  Her  recordings  have  received  two  ECHO  Klassik 
awards,  a  Choc  du  Mois,  two  German  Record  Critics  awards,  and  Gramophone's 
Editor's  Choice  Award.  Ms.  Steinbacher  records  exclusively  for  PentaTone 
Classics.  Her  first  CD  on  that  label,  released  in  autumn  2009,  includes  Dvorak's 
Violin  Concerto  and  F  minor  Romance  and  Szymanowski's  Violin  Concerto 
No.  1.  Her  second  PentaTone  release,  featuring  Bartok's  violin  concertos  1  and  2,  was 
released  in  October  2010.  Ms.  Steinbacher  appears  with  such  leading  international 
orchestras  as  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Symphonieorchester  des  Bayerischen 
Rundfunks,  NDR  Sinfonieorchester  Hamburg,  WDR  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  NHK 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  such  conductors  as  Herbert  Blomstedt,  Riccardo  Chailly, 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Charles  Dutoit,  Marek  Janowski,  Lorin 
Maazel,  Sir  Neville  Marriner,  and  Yannick  Nezet-Seguin,  among  others.  Highlights  of 
the  2010-11  season  included  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  subscription  debuts  with  both  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  symphony 
orchestras,  as  well  as  debuts  at  the  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence  under  Zubin  Mehta 
and  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  The  2009-10  season  included  her  BBC  Proms  debut 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  with  the  Bamberg  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Jonathan  Nott, 
her  London  Symphony  debut  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  concerts  with  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus Orchestra  under  Riccardo  Chailly,  touring  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and 
Lorin  Maazel,  performances  with  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk  Orchester  led  by  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  and  appearances  in  the  United  States  and  Asia  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Charles  Dutoit.  Born  in  Munich  in  1981  to  a  German  father  (who  was  first 
Solorepetitor  in  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper)  and  a  Japanese  mother  (a  professionally 
trained  singer  who  came  to  Germany  from  Japan  to  study  music),  Arabella  Steinbacher 
began  studying  the  violin  at  the  age  of  three.  At  nine,  she  became  the  youngest  violin 
student  of  Ana  Chumachenko  at  the  Munich  Academy  of  Music;  she  later  worked  with 
Ivry  Gitlis.  In  2001  Ms.  Steinbacher  won  both  the  sponsorship  prize  of  the  Free  State 
of  Bavaria  and  a  scholarship  from  the  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  Foundation.  Ms.  Steinbacher 
currently  plays  the  "Booth"  Stradivari  (1716)  generously  provided  by  the  Nippon  Music 
Foundation.  Arabella  Steinbacher  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  August  last  summer,  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  with  Christoph  von 
Dohnanyi  conducting.  Her  BSO  subscription  series  debut  followed  this  past  January, 
also  with  Dohnanyi  on  the  podium,  when  she  was  soloist  in  Mozart's  D  major  violin 
concerto,  K.218. 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
130th  season,  2010-2011 


Sunday,  July  24,  2:30pm 
EMMANUEL  KRIVINE  conducting 


ALL-RAVEL  PROGRAM 


"Mother  Goose"  Suite 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

Tom  Thumb 

Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas 

Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 

The  Fairy  Garden 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

Allegramente 
Adagio  assai 
Presto 

JEAN-YVES  THIBAUDET 

{Intermission} 

Piano  Concerto  in  D,  for  the  left  hand 
Mr.  THIBAUDET 

"Bolero" 


^J^_  ^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed    i 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937) 
"Mother  Goose"  Suite 

First  performance  of  the  complete  orchestral  score  (portions  of  the  piece  being  written  originally 
for  piano  four-hands  in  the  years  1908-10,  then  expanded  and  orchestrated  by  Ravel  in  1911 
as  a  ballet):  January  1912,  Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris.  First  BSO  performance  of  the  suite: 
December  26,  1913,  Karl  Muck  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  suite:  August  7, 
1938,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  BSO  performance  of  the  complete  score:  April  21,  1974, 
Seiji  Ozawa  cond.  (the  more  familiar  suite  having  been  performed  much  more  fre- 
quently by  the  BSO  over  the  years).  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  suite: 
August  23,  1998,  Yan  Pascal  Tortelier  cond.,  though  the  complete  score  was 
played  at  Tanglewood  on  two  occasions  after  that,  on  July  13,  2007,  with 
Andre  Previn  cond.,  and  on  August  20,  2010,  with  Ludovic  Morlot  cond. 

As  an  adult  Ravel  could  and  did  penetrate  the  world  of  childhood  as 
few  composers  before  or  since.  It  may  be  that  this  empathy  came  through 
a  shared  passion  for  toys — especially  the  mechanical  kind — or  simply 
because  Ravel,  who  was  always  painfully  sensitive  about  his  small  stature, 
felt  more  comfortable  with  persons  still  smaller  than  himself.  His  empa- 
thy for  a  child's  point  of  view  is  especially  apparent  in  his  masterly  and 
charming  opera  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  {The  Child  and  the  Magic  Spells) , 
which  deals  with  the  experience  of  a  naughty  child  whose  long-mistreated  toys 
come  to  life  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  (Ravel's  opera  is  patently  a  major  source  of 
musical  inspiration  for  the  delightful  contemporary  opera  Where  the  Wild  Things 
Are,  with  music  by  Oliver  Knussen  to  a  libretto  by  Maurice  Sendak.)  Ravel's 
sensitivity  is  also  revealed  in  his  response  to  a  series  of  illustrations  of  French 
fairy  tales  that  he  used  as  the  basis  for  a  suite  of  simple  four-hand  piano  pieces 
called  Ma  Mere  Voye  {Mother  Goose)  designed  as  a  gift  for  Mimi  and  Jean  Godeb- 
ski,  the  children  of  his  friends  Ida  and  Cipa  Godebski.  The  children  were  fairly 
accomplished  pianists,  though  the  work  Ravel  wrote  for  the  two  of  them  to 
play  together  risks  slightness  of  substance  in  its  simplicity  of  technique.  Nonethe- 
less it  is  charming  and  clearly  characterized  throughout. 

The  most  famous  writer  of  fairy  tales  in  France  was  Charles  Perrault  (1628-1703), 
who  was  responsible  for  adapting  many  folk  tales  to  the  taste  of  the  aristocrats 
in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  among  them  the  stories  of  Bluebeard  and  his  many 
wives  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  It  was  Perrault's  1697  book  Histoires  ou  contes 
du  temps  passe  avec  des  moralites  { Stories  or  tales  of  the  olden  times,  with  morals)  that 
became  known  popularly  in  France  as  "Mother  Goose";  yet  Perrault  provided 
only  two  of  the  tales  for  Ravel's  suite  and  ballet:  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  and 
"Hop  o'  my  Thumb."  The  Countess  d'Aulnoy,  a  contemporary  imitator  of 
Perrault,  was  the  source  for  "Laideronette  (The  Ugly  Little  Girl) ,  Empress  of 
the  Pagodas";  and  the  familiar  tale  of  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"  came  from  a  later 
book,  Magazin  des  Enf ants,  Contes  Moraux  {Children's  Treasury  of  Moral  Tales), 
published  by  Marie  Leprince  de  Beaumont  in  1757. 

The  Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant  {Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty)  is  a  graceful 
dance,  exceedingly  brief  and  almost  totally  diatonic,  despite  Ravel's  reputation 
for  chromaticism.  Petit Poucet  {Tom  Thumb)  evokes  little  Tom  Thumb  lost  in  the 
forest  and  casting  out  breadcrumbs  to  leave  a  trail  for  himself,  only  to  find 
that  the  birds  have  eaten  them  all  up.  This  movement  is  filled  with  marvels  of 
ingenious  invention:  the  melody  representing  poor  Tom  proceeding  from  2/4 
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to  3/4  to  4/4  to  5/4  in  meter,  as  he  gets  progressively  more  bewildered  and 
lost;  the  scattering  of  crumbs  in  an  unending  sequence  of  thirds  from  the  vio- 
lins; and  the  chirping  of  the  birds  that  eat  them  up  in  a  series  of  complicated 
violin  harmonics.  Laideronnette,  imperatrice  des  pagodes  {Laideronette,  Empress  of 
the  Pagodas)  indulges  in  a  bit  of  orientalism  (in  the  original  piano  version,  the 
upper  part  was  written  entirely  for  the  black  keys  of  the  piano,  producing  auto- 
matically a  pentatonic  melody) ,  with  repetitive  figures  in  the  percussion  lend- 
ing a  genuinely  eastern  air.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  belle  et  de  la  bete  ( Conversations  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast)  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  favorite  movement  of 
the  suite,  if  only  because  of  the  unchanging  popularity  of  the  fairy  tale  that 
inspired  it.  Beauty  has  a  graceful  waltz,  to  which  the  Beast  contributes  some 
inevitable  growling.  Le  Jardin  feerique  {The Fairy  Garden)  concludes  the  suite 
with  the  same  kind  of  quiet  and  utter  simplicity  as  characterized  the  opening. 

The  orchestration  of  Ravel's  delicate  four-hand  piano  suite  came  about  at  the 
instigation  of  Jacques  Rouche,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts 
and  who  hoped  to  persuade  Ravel  to  write  a  full-scale  ballet  with  which  French 
art  might  compete  with  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes,  which  had  been  enjoying 
sensational  success  (with,  among  other  things,  the  epoch-making  early  ballets 
of  Stravinsky) .  The  best  Rouche  could  get  out  of  Ravel  was  the  promise  to 
orchestrate  Ma  Mere  Voye  into  a  ballet.  For  this  purpose  Ravel  devised  a  frame 
based  on  the  story  of  Sleeping  Beauty  to  begin  and  end  the  ballet,  with  the 
remaining  fairy  tales  becoming,  as  it  were,  the  dreams  of  the  sleeping  princess. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  Ravel  connected  the  scenes  with  interludes  and 
added  a  prologue  and  a  first  scene  as  well.  But  it  is  typically  the  five-movement 
suite,  the  orchestral  version  of  Ravel's  children's  piece,  illuminated  by  his 
palette  of  colors  bright  and  muted,  that  has  captured  public  favor  and  keeps 
his  nursery-rhyme  score  in  performance. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 

Maurice  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

First  performance:  January  14,  1932,  Paris,  Ravel  cond.  First  BSO  performance:  April  22, 
1932,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance: August  6,  1950,  Leonard  Bernstein,  cond.  and  soloist.  Most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance:  August  10,  2007,  James  Levine  cond.,  Pierre-Laurent  Aimard,  soloist 
(followed  by  tour  performances  in  Lucerne  and  Berlin). 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Paul  Wittgenstein,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  lost  his 
right  arm  during  World  War  I,  asked  Ravel  if  he  would  write  a  concerto  for  him, 
Ravel's  longtime  interpreter  Marguerite  Long  asked  for  a  concerto  for  herself.  Thus, 
although  he  had  written  no  piano  music  for  a  dozen  years,  he  found  himself  in  1930  I 
writing  two  concertos  more  or  less  simultaneously.  The  concerto  for  the  left  hand 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  most  serious  compositions,  but  the  G  major  concerto, 
dedicated  to  and  first  performed  by  Madame  Long,  falls  into  the  delightful  category 
of  high-quality  diversion.  Ravel's  favorite  term  of  praise  was  divertissement  de  luxe,  and 
he  succeeded  in  producing  just  such  a  piece  with  this  concerto. 
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The  motoric  high  jinks  of  the  first  movement  are  set  off  by  the  cracking  of  a  whip, 
though  they  occasionally  yield  to  lyric  contemplation.  The  second  movement  is  a 
total  contrast,  hushed  and  calm,  with  a  tune  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  melodies  Ravel  ever  wrote.  The  effort  cost  him  dearly,  and  it  may  have 
been  here  that  he  first  realized  that  his  powers  of  composition  were  failing; 
they  broke  down  completely  in  1932,  when  the  shock  of  an  automobile  colli- 
sion brought  on  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  he  found  himself  thereafter  inca- 
pable of  sustained  work.  For  this  concerto,  he  found  it  necessary  to  write  the 
Adagio  assai  one  or  two  measures  at  a  time.  The  final  Presto  brings  back  the 
rushing  motor  rhythms  of  the  opening,  and  both  movements  now  and  then 
bear  witness  that  Ravel  had  traveled  in  America  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  jazz  and  recent  popular  music.  He  also  met  George  Gershwin  and  told 
him  that  he  thought  highly  of  his  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  perhaps  it  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  that  score  that  can  be  heard  in  some  of  the  "blue"  passages  here  and  there. 


STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Maurice  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  D  for  the  left  hand 

First  performance:  January  5,  1932,  Vienna  Symphony,  Robert  Heger  cond.,  Paul 
Wittgenstein,  soloist.  First  BSO  performance:  November  10,  1934,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
cond.,  Paul  Wittgenstein  (first  United  States  performance).  First  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance: August  16,  1953,  Charles  Munch  cond.,  Seymour  Lipkin,  soloist.  Most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance:  July  31,  2005,  Charles  Dutoit  cond.,  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet, 
soloist. 

About  1930,  Ravel  found  himself  simultaneously  with  two  commissions  for 
piano  concertos,  one  from  his  longtime  interpreter  Marguerite  Long,  and  the 
other  from  Paul  Wittgenstein,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  lost  his  right  arm  in 
World  War  I.  Ravel  worked  on  both  commissions  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
results  were  quite  different.  The  G  major  concerto,  composed  for  Ravel's  own 
use,  but  eventually  given  to  Marguerite  Long  when  Ravel  realized  he  was  too  ill 
to  perform  it  himself,  falls  into  the  category  of  brilliant  entertainment  music. 
The  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand,  perhaps  inevitably,  is  altogether  more  serious. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the  works  of  that  urbane  master. 

Paul  Wittgenstein  was  a  remarkable  member  of  a  remarkable  Viennese  family. 
He  was  the  brother  of  the  philosopher  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  who  also  possessed 
considerable  musical  talent.  Paul  had  barely  begun  his  concert  career  when  he 
was  called  into  the  Austrian  reserves  in  1914.  Only  a  few  months  later  he  was 
wounded,  and  his  right  arm  had  to  be  amputated.  After  being  captured  by 
the  Russians  (when  the  army  hospital  in  which  he  was  located  was  overrun) , 
Wittgenstein  was  exchanged  as  an  invalid  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he 
resumed  his  concert  career  in  the  season  of  1916-17.  He  quickly  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  pianist  with  only  one  arm,  and  he  induced  many  leading  com- 
posers to  write  substantial  works  for  him  in  all  the  genres — chamber  and 
orchestral — that  made  use  of  a  piano.  Among  the  musicians  who  responded 
to  his  requests  were  Richard  Strauss,  Franz  Schmidt,  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold, 
Britten,  Prokofiev,  Hindemith,  and,  most  famously,  Ravel. 

There  are  few  sources  of  music  for  the  left  hand  alone  to  which  Ravel  might 
have  gone  to  study  the  problems  involved,  among  them  Saint-Saens's  six  stud- 
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ies  for  the  left  hand  and  Leopold  Godowsky's  transcriptions  for  left  hand  alone 
of  the  Chopin  etudes.  He  might  also  have  seen  Brahms's  mighty  transcription 
for  piano  left-hand  of  the  Bach  D  minor  Chaconne  for  unaccompanied  violin 
and  Scriabin's  Prelude  and  Nocturne.  But  for  the  most  part  Ravel  was  on  his 
own,  especially  as  he  wanted  the  piano  part  to  be  as  full  and  active  as  if  it  were 
intended  for  a  pianist  who  had  both  hands.  The  result,  needless  to  say,  is  a  fan- 
tastically difficult  work  perfectly  gauged  for  the  shape  of  the  left  hand  (which 
can  have,  for  example,  a  rather  large  stretch  between  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  in  the  higher  pitch  levels  and  the  upper  ends  of  chords,  an  arrangement 
that  would  be  reversed  if  the  piece  were  conceived  for  right  hand) . 

Ravel  once  discussed  his  two  piano  concertos  with  the  critic  and  musicologist 
M.D.  Calvocoressi.  Of  the  left-hand  concerto  he  commented:  "In  a  work  of  this 
sort,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  the  impression  of  insufficient  weight  in  the  sound- 
texture,  as  compared  to  a  solo  part  for  two  hands.  So  I  have  used  a  style  that 
is  more  in  keeping  [than  that  of  the  lighter  G  major  concerto]  with  the  con- 
sciously imposing  style  of  the  traditional  concerto." 

The  concerto  is  in  one  long  movement  divided  into  Lento  and  Allegro  sec- 
tions. Beginning  low  and  dark  in  strings  and  contrabassoon,  a  long  orchestral 
section  avoids  the  first  appearance  of  the  soloist  until  a  climax  brings  the  piano 
in  with  a  cadenza  designed  to  show  right  off  the  bat  that  limiting  the  concep- 
tion to  a  single  hand  does  not  prevent  extraordinary  virtuosity.  Ravel  describes 
this  as  being  "like  an  improvisation."  It  is  followed  by  what  Ravel  called  a  "jazz 
section,"  exploiting  ideas  he  had  picked  up  during  his  visit  to  America.  "Only 
gradually,"  he  noted,  "is  one  aware  that  the  jazz  episode  is  actually  built  up 
from  the  themes  of  the  first  section."  The  level  of  virtuosity  required  by  the 
soloist  increases — if  that  is  possible — to  the  end.  Ravel  rightly  considered  this, 
his  last  completed  large-scale  work,  a  supreme  piece  of  illusion.  Who  can  tell, 
just  from  listening,  the  nature  of  the  self-imposed  restriction  under  which  he 
completed  his  commission? 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Maurice  Ravel 

"Bolero" 

First  performance  (as  a  ballet):  November  22,  1928,  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein's  ballet  troupe, 
Paris  Opera,  Walter  Straram  cond.  First  concert  performance'.  November  1929,  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Arturo  Toscanini  cond.  First  BSO  performance:  December  6,  1929,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  10,  1947,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  18,  2006,  Ludovic  Morlot  cond. 

Ida  Rubinstein  requested  a  ballet  score  from  Ravel  before  he  set  out  for  America  in 
1928;  his  original  plan  was  to  orchestrate  several  sections  of  Isaac  Albeniz's  Iberia. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  had  already  been  done  at  the  request  of  Albeniz's 
family  and  under  exclusive  copyright  by  Spanish  conductor  Enrique  Arbos.  Even 
when  Arbos  agreed  to  relinquish  the  rights,  Ravel  was  too  piqued  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter, and  his  first  thought  was  that  he  would  simply  orchestrate  something  of  his  own, 
since  he  did  not  want  to  take  on  the  burden  of  writing  something  entirely  original. 
But  then  an  idea  came  to  him,  a  theme  "of  insistent  quality"  which  he  would  repeat 
numerous  times  "without  any  development,  gradually  increasing  the  orchestra"  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  The  result  was  Bolero. 
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The  Paris  Opera  production  for  Mme.  Rubinstein  together  with  twenty  male  dancer; 
"suggested  a  painting  of  Goya  and  depicted  a  large  table  in  a  public  tavern  upon 
which  the  principal  dancer  performed  her  convolutions  while  the  men  standing 
about  the  room  were  gradually  aroused  from  apathy  to  a  state  of  high  excitement." 
It  was  a  brilliant  success,  but  Ravel  thought  little  of  his  music  and,  as  with  his 
famous  Pavane,  claimed  surprise  at  its  popularity.  But  he  was  concerned  that 
it  be  properly  played  and  became  furious  when  Arturo  Toscanini,  on  tour 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  took  a  tempo  that  he  considered  much  tooi 
fast.  (Toscanini's  response,  variously  recorded,  included  statements  that  Ravel 
didn't  understand  his  own  music,  that  the  quick  tempo  was  the  only  way  to 
put  the  piece  across,  and  that  a  bolero  was  a  dance,  not  a  funeral  march.) 

About  the  music,  with  its  ostinato  bolero  rhythm  and  the  heightening  effect 
of  the  sudden  pull  from  C  onto  E  in  the  bass  just  before  the  end,  just  a  word 
those  are  not  wrong  notes  you're  hearing  at  the  second  return  of  the  main 
theme.  Ravel  has  here  set  the  tune  in  three  keys  at  once:  one  piccolo  has  it  in  E,  the1 
other  in  G,  and  horns  and  celesta  in  C.  As  for  the  rest,  let  Ravel  have  his  say: 

I  am  particulary  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  my 
Bolero.  It  is  an  experiment  in  a  very  special  and  limited  direction,  and  should 
not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  achieving  anything  different  from,  or  anything 
more  than,  it  actually  does  achieve.  Before  the  first  performance,  I  issued  a 
warning  to  the  effect  that  what  I  had  written  was  a  piece  lasting  seventeen 
minutes  and  consisting  wholly  of  orchestral  tissue  without  music — of  one  long, 
very  gradual  crescendo.  There  are  no  contrasts,  and  there  is  practically  no 
invention  except  in  the  plan  and  the  manner  of  the  execution.  The  themes  are 
impersonal — folk  tunes  of  the  usual  Spanish-Arabian  kind.  Whatever  may  have 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  orchestral  treatment  is  simple  and  straightforward 

throughout,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  virtuosity I  have  done  exactly 

what  I  set  out  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  listeners  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Talks  and  Walks  is  a  series  of  informal  conversations, 
presented  by  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  B50 
family,  moderated  by  Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 
Benjamin  Schwartz.  Bring  along  a  picnic  lunch  and 
join  us  in  the  Tent  Club  on  Thursday  afternoons  for 
lively  and  informative  discussions.  Complimentary 
beverages  are  served. 


Phone:  413-637-5393 

Noon     Tent  Club  opens 

ipm       Talk  begins 

1:45pm  Guided  walks,  led  by 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 
Tour  Guides 
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Guest  Artists 


Emmanuel  Krivine 

Of  Russian  and  Polish  descent,  Emmanuel  Krivine  began  his  career  as  a  violinist  at  a 
young  age.  Awarded  the  Premier  Prix  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  at  age  sixteen,  he  was 
a  scholar  at  the  Chapelle  Musicale  de  la  Reine  Elisabeth  de  Belgique,  and  stud- 
ied with  Henryk  Szeryng  and  Yehudi  Menuhin,  winning  many  prestigious  awards. 
After  a  1965  meeting  with  Karl  Bohm,  Mr.  Krivine  devoted  himself  increasingly 
to  conducting,  becoming  a  permanent  guest  conductor  at  the  Nouvel  Orchestre 
Philharmonique  de  Radio  France  from  1976  to  1983,  and  subsequently  music 
director  of  the  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon  from  1987  to  2000,  and  of  the 
Orchestre  Francais  desjeunes  for  eleven  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  2006-07 
season  he  became  music  director  of  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  du  Luxem- 
bourg, following  acclaimed  collaborations  with  that  orchestra  as  a  guest  conduc- 
tor since  2001.  Emmanuel  Krivine  has  conducted  many  of  the  world's  finest 
orchestras,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Royal  Concertgebouw  Amsterdam, 
London  Symphony,  London  Philharmonic,  Leipzig  Gewandhausorchester,  Zurich 
Tonhalle,  RAI  Turin,  and  Czech  Philharmonic.  In  North  America  he  has  conducted 
the  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Boston  Symphony,  Montreal  Symphony,  Toronto  Symphony, 
and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  orchestras,  and  in  Asia  and  Australia  he  has  worked 
with  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  symphony  orchestras,  NHK  Symphony  Tokyo,  and  the 
Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony  Orchestra.  Highlights  of  recent  and  upcoming  seasons 
include  tours  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  and  Italy  with  the  Orchestre  Philhar- 
monique du  Luxembourg,  performances  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Washington,  D.C.),  Orchestra  Philharmonique  de  Monte  Carlo,  the  Royal  Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra,  and  the  Mahler  Chamber  Orchestra.  In  the  opera  house  he  has  led 
acclaimed  productions  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  {Beatrice  et  Benedict)  and  Opera 
de  Lyon  (Die  Fledermaus) .  Engagements  for  2010-11  and  beyond  include  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe,  St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic, 
Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony,  Barcelona  Symphony,  Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie 
Bremen,  and  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  2004  Emmanuel  Krivine  joined  forces 
with  musicians  from  all  over  Europe  to  form  La  Chambre  Philharmonique,  an  ensem- 
ble devoted  to  the  research  and  interpretation  of  repertoire  from  the  Classical  and 
Romantic  periods  up  to  the  present  day,  using  instruments  adapted  to  the  compositions 
and  the  period.  Since  its  very  first  appearance  at  the  Folles  Journees  de  Nantes  in 
January  2004,  La  Chambre  Philharmonique  has  earned  recognition  for  its  unique 
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approach,  particularly  through  its  first  recordings  for  Naive:  Mozart's  C  Minor  Mass, 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  and  Reformation  symphonies,  and  a  pairing  of  Dvorak's  Symphony 
No.  9,  New  World,  with  Schumann's  Konzertstuck  for  four  horns.  The  ensemble's  most 
recent  release — a  complete  cycle  of  Beethoven's  symphonies — was  an  Editor's  Choice 
in  Gramophone  Magazine.  Emmanuel  Krivine  has  also  recorded  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  Bamberg  Symphony,  Sinfonia  Varsovia,  Orchestre  National  de  Lyon,  and 
Orchestre  Philharmonique  du  Luxembourg,  in  repertoire  including  Strauss,  Schoen- 
berg,  Ravel,  Berlioz,  d'Indy,  Ropartz,  and  Dusapin.  He  is  currently  recording  a  series 
of  Debussy's  orchestral  works  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  du  Luxembourg. 
Emmanuel  Krivine  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  subscription  con- 
certs in  October  1999,  following  that  with  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August  2002  and 
return  appearances  for  subscription  concerts  in  October/November  2003  and  March 
2006. 


Jean-Yves  Thibaudet 

Sought  after  by  today's  foremost  orchestras,  festivals,  conductors,  and  collaborative 
musicians,  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  continues  to  captivate  audiences  worldwide.  On  June 
18,  2010,  the  Hollywood  Bowl  honored  him  for  his  musical  achievement  by 
inducting  him  into  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Hall  of  Fame.  Following  performances 
last  summer  at  the  Festival  del  Sole,  Aspen,  Saratoga,  and  Tanglewood,  Mr. 
Thibaudet  began  his  2010-11  season  in  Switzerland  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
led  by  Charles  Dutoit.  Other  engagements  this  past  season  included  a  tour  of 
China  with  the  London  Symphony,  a  German  tour  with  the  Rundfunk  Sinfonie- 
orchester  Berlin,  and  appearances  with  major  orchestras  throughout  Europe, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  A  vivid  recitalist,  Mr.  Thibaudet  under- 
took a  two-continent  recital  tour  in  January/February  2011  with  performances 
in  Berlin,  Frankfurt,  Amsterdam,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  including 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  In  addition,  chamber  music  performances  took  him  to 
Los  Angeles,  France,  and  Belgium.  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  is  an  exclusive  recording  artist 
for  Decca,  which  has  released  over  forty  of  his  albums,  earning  the  Schallplattenpreis, 
the  Diapason  d'Or,  Choc  de  la  Musique,  a  Gramophone  Award,  two  Echo  awards,  and 
the  Edison  Prize.  Recent  CDs  include  "Gershwin,"  featuring  "big  jazz  band"  orchestra- 
tions of  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  Variations  on  'I  Got  Rhythm ',  and  Concerto  in  F  live  with  Marin 
Alsop  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony;  his  Grammy-nominated  recording  of  Saint-Saens's 
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Tours  of  Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
offers  free,  historical,  one-hour  walking  tours 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  including  visits 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Ozawa  Hall, 
other  music  facilities,  the  Visitors  Center 
history  rooms,  and  more. 


Phone:  413-637-5393 

Tuesday:  130pm 

Wednesday:  10:30am 

Saturday:  1:30pm 

Sunday:  12:30pm  (for  BSO  concert 


ticket  holders  only) 
Reservations  ore  not  required.  Please  email  bsav@bso.org  for  dates  and  times.  Schedule  subject  to  change. 


-- 


piano  concertos  2  and  5  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande; 
and  the  album  "Aria — Opera  Without  Words,"  featuring  transcriptions  (some  of  them 
his  own)  of  opera  arias.  Mr.  Thibaudet  was  soloist  on  the  Oscar-  and  Golden  Globe- 
award-winning  soundtracks  of  Universal  Pictures'  Atonement  and  the  Oscar-nominated 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  Among  his  other  recordings  are  the  jazz  albums  "Reflections  on 
Duke:  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  plays  the  music  of  Duke  Ellington"  and  "Conversations  with 
Bill  Evans,"  his  tributes  to  two  of  jazz  history's  greats.  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  was  born  in 
Lyon,  France,  where  he  began  his  piano  studies  at  age  five  and  made  his  first  public 
appearance  at  seven.  At  twelve,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  to  study  with  Aldo 
Ciccolini  and  Lucette  Descaves,  a  friend  and  collaborator  of  Ravel.  He  won  the  Premier 
Prix  du  Conservatoire  at  fifteen  and,  three  years  later,  the  Young  Concert  Artists 
Auditions  in  New  York  City.  In  2001  the  Republic  of  France  awarded  him  the  presti- 
gious Chevalier  dans  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  In  2002  he  was  awarded  the 
Premio  Pegasus  from  the  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy  for  his  artistic  achievements  and  his 
long-standing  involvement  with  the  festival.  In  2007  he  was  awarded  the  Victoire 
d'Honneur,  a  lifetime  career  achievement  award  and  the  highest  honor  given  by 
France's  Victoires  de  la  Musique.  Since  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in 
1992,  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston,  at  Tanglewood,  and  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall,  most  recently  for  subscrip- 
tion performances  in  February  2009  and  Tanglewood  performances  in  2009  and  2010. 
This  past  Thursday  and  Friday  nights,  in  two  successive  Ozawa  Hall  recitals,  he  per- 
formed Ravel's  complete  music  for  solo  piano. 


Tanglewood 

MONDAY  AUGUST  8 

7PM  SHED  •  TICKETS  $21~$66 


SAVE  ME  SIN  FRANCISCO  TOU 


888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 


GH3HE3 


SAVE  HE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

AVAILABLE  NOW 


CRUSH 


Bank  of  America 

The  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation 

is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  and  its  education 

initiatives  for  Massachusetts  students. 
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Great  Benefactors 

In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  61 7-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t   •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation   • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation   • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Germeshausen  Foundation   • 
NEC  Corporation   •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Anonymous 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  8c  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  EMC  Corporation   • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •   Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •  The  Kresge  Foundation   • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  William  and  Lia  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  • 

Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson   •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •   Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t   •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon   •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   • 

Chiles  Foundation   •   Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation   • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton   •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  •   Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane  •   Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •   Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation   •   Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

The  Gillette  Company  •  Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson   •  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie   •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye   •  George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •   Liz  and  George  Krupp   •   Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith  • 

Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.   •   Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald   • 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 

Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  R  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation   •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •   Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland   • 

Megan  and  Robert  O 'Block  •  Mr.  Norio  Ohga  t   •   Carol  and  Joe  Reich   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  R  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •   Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen   •   Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison   •   Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro   • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •   State  Street  Corporation   •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  R  Talbot  t   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •   Diana  O.  Tottenham   • 

The  Wallace  Foundation   •   Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (9) 

t  Deceased 
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The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso    $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J.L.  Becker  •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •   Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •   Kitte  (+)  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore    $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne    •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/ Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix   • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains   •   Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder   •   Kate  and  Al  Merck   • 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla   •   Renee  Rapaporte   •   Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner   • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg   •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors    $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  T  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation   •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg   •   Robert  and  Stephanie  Gittleman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •   Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks   •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer   •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer   • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus   •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $1  5,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •   Nancy'J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand   • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor  • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons    $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •   Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis   • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors   •   Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •   Blantyre   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt   • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser   •   Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty   •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille   • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith   •   Lori  and  Paul  Deninger   •  Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick   •   Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •   Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasenjoskow   •   In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •   Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane   • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Perles  Family  Foundation    •   Frank  M.  Pringle   •   The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed   •   Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner   • 

Gloria  Schusterman    •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •   The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz   •   Carol  and  Irv  Smokier   • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg   •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg   •   The  Studley  Press,  Inc.    • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut   •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •   Loet  and  Edith  Velmans   • 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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Sponsors    $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  &  Livery   •   Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer   •   American  Terry  Company   • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin    •   Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •   Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick   •   Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.    •   Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki    •   Hildi  and  Walter  Black   • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom    •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus   •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg   •   Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown    • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter   •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh   •  James  and  Tina  Collias   • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •   Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser   •   Crane  &  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger   •   Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter   •   Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •   Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •   Gwenn  Earl  Evitts   •   Mr.  David  Fehr  • 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman    •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield   • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon   •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith   •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick   • 

John  and  Chara  Haas  •  Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler   •   Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison    •   Richard  Holland   • 

Stephen  and  Michele  Jackman   •   Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones   • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation   •   Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz   •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman   • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks   •   Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz   •   Phyllis  and  Walter  F.  Loeb   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •   Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •   Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley   • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Milikowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris   •  Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford   •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.   • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson   •  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu   •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •   The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •   Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts   • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin   • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel   •   Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •   Marion  and  Leonard  (+)  Simon   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   • 

Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus   •   Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   •   Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft 

Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel  •  Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles   •   Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker   • 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •   Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III   • 

Robert  and  Roberta  Winters   •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •   Anonymous  (6) 

Members    $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC   •   Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams   •   Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •   Mr.  Michael  Albert  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker  •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs   • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •   Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates   • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg   •   David  and  Cindy  Berger  • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger   •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz   • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •   Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner  • 

Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   • 

Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi   •   Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   • 

Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd   • 

Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   •   Phyllis  H.  Carey   •   David  and  Maria  Carls   • 

Mary  and  Robert  Carswell   •  Joel  Cartun  and  Susan  Cartun   •   Frederick  H.  Chicos   •   Lewis  F.  Clark  Jr.     • 

Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  &  Cook  LLP   •   Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs   •   Carol  and  Randy  Collord   • 

Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of  her  parents,  Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict   • 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  &  Golf  Club   •   Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and 

Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala   •   Mrs.  Ann  Cummis   •   Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   • 

Chester  and  Joy  Douglass   •   Dresser-Hull  Company   •   Terry  and  Mel  Drucker   • 

Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   • 

Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •   Elm  Court  Estate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •   Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg  • 

Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold   •   Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin   • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler   •   Karen  and  James  Finkel   •   Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer   • 

Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine    •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   •   Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and 

Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman    •   The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen   •   Mr.  Michael  Fried   • 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander   •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner   •   Mr.  David  Friedson  and 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatt  Associates  •   Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and 

James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman   • 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon   •  Virginia  and  James  Giddens   •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker   •   David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser  • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus   •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland   • 

Mrs.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith  • 

Roslyn  K.  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •   Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross   •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •   Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •   Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris   • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald   •   Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer   •   Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •   Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman    • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   Lola  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Ms.  Lauren  Joy  •   Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz   •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •   Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •   Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •   Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •   Sam  Kopel  and  Sari  Scheer  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •   Diane  Krane  and 

Myles  Slosberg   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg   •   Naomi  Kruvant   •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   • 

Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin   •   Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   • 

Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender   •   David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   •   Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell   •   Marjorie  T.  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer  •   Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper  •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   •   Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •   Diane  H.  Lupean  < 

Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •   Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace 

Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   •   Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow   • 

The  Messinger  Family   •   Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels   •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.    •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •   Paul  Neely   • 

Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •   Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman   •   Mr.  Richard  Novik   • 

Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offner   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   •   Patten  Family  Foundation   • 

Wendy  C.  Philbrick   •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.    •   Ted  Popoff  and  Dorothy  Silverstein   • 

The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  •  Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  •   Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Quinson   • 

Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber  •   Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  • 

Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman   •   Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier   •   Mr.  Brian  Ross  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross  •   Dr.  Beth  Sackler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   •   Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher   • 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  •   Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz   • 

Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard   •   Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •   Lois  and  Leonard  Sharzer  • 

Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   •  Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  • 

Beverly  and  Arthur  T.  Shorin   •   The  Silman  Family   •   Richard  B.  Silverman   •   Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   • 

Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind   •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   •   Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang  « 

Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz   •   Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling  • 

Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  •   Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   • 

Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   •   Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor   •   TD  Bank   •  John  Lowell  Thorndike  • 

David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc.   •   Diana  O.  Tottenham   •   Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor  • 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •   Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner  •   Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss  •  Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  and 

Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb  •   Carole  White   •  Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC  j 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers   •  The  Wittels  Family  •   Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 

Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   •   Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •  Anonymous  (6) 
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2011  Tanglewood  Named  Concerts  and 
Guest  Artists  Appearances 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  thank  the  following  for  naming  a  concert  or  guest  artist 
appearance  during  the  2011  Tanglewood  season.  Concerts  and  guest  artists  are  available  for 
naming  to  Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  supporters  of  $25,000 
or  more  and  may  also  be  endowed  for  a  minimum  often  years.  BSO  Prelude  concerts  are  available 
for  naming  in  recognition  of  annual  fund  donors  of  $15,000  or  more. 


2011  Tanglewood  Named  Concerts 


Julyl 
July  5 
July  9 
July  10 

July  16 

July  17 
(Matinee) 

July  17 
(Evening) 

July  29 

July  30 

August  2 

August  3-7 


August  4 

August  5 

August  7 

August  10 

August  13 

August  14 
(Matinee) 


August  14 
(Evening) 


The  Linde  Family  Concert 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

The  Ting  Tsung  Chao  Memorial  Concert 

Opera  activities  at  Tanglewood  are  supported  by 
the  Geoffrey  C.  Hughes  Foundation  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Fund. 

The  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Concert 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  Concert 

The  Daniel  Freed  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Memorial  Concert 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 

The  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Lourie  Memorial  Concert 

The  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation  Concert 

The  2011  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  made  possible, 

by  grants  from  the  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

the  Fromm  Music  Foundation,  the  National  Endowment  for 

the  Arts,  the  Ernst  von  Siemens  Music  Foundation, 

the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  and  by  the  generous  support  of 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

The  Canyon  Ranch  Concert  in  honor  of  Stephen  Muss 

The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert 

The  Pamela  S.  Kunkemueller  Concert 

The  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  Concert 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

The  2011  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  is  supported 

by  generous  endowments  established  in  perpetuity  by 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 

The  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  Concert 
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August  19 

August  20 

August  21 

August  26 
(Prelude) 

August  26 

August  27 


Sponsored  by  Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  Blantyre 
The  George  and  Roberta  Berry  Supporting  Organization  Concert 
The  George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert 
The  Daniel  and  Lynne  Ann  Shapiro  Concert 

The  Jean  Thaxter  Brett  Memorial  Concert 
The  Abe  Pollin  Memorial  Concert 


201 1  Named  Support  of  Tanglewood  Guest  Artists 

All  appearances       •     Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus 

of  the 

Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 


Joshua  Bell 
(July  10) 


Supported  by  a  generous  gift  in  memory  of  Hamilton  Osgood 


Jason  Danieley         •      Supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Joseph  C.  McNay/ 
and  Kelli  O'Hara  New  England  Foundation 

(July  17) 


Leon  Fleisher 
(July  29) 


Supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  opportunities  to  name  a  concert  or  guest  artist's  appearance, 
please  contact  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at 
(61 7)  638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 
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Tanglewood 


SEIJI   OZAWA  HALL     J  U  LY  2  5  -  AU  G  U  ST   2  5,   201 


CHIHULY 

IN   THE    BERKSHIRES 


SCHANT2 

Gallerjes 

contemporary    ar 

3  Elm  Street 
Stockbridge,  M/' 
413.298.304' 


BERKSHIRE        MONEY        MANAGEMENT 


We?tl  make.  It  easy  to  ntowyouv portfolio. 


©  Copyright  201 1  Ned  Davis  Research,  Inc.  Further  distribution  prohibited  without  prior  permission.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
See  NDR  Disclaimer  at  www.ndr.com/copyright.html.  For  data  vendor  disclaimers  refer  to  www.ndr.com/vendorinfo/. 


May  11,  2001  (sell) 


May  10,  2002  (sell) 


"Don't  get  too  scientific.just  ask  yourself; 
does  it  feel  like  a  recession?  We  don't  think 
it  feels  as  bad  as  1990-1991,  but  it  is  bad 
enough." 

The  stock  market  fell  16.5%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 

September  28,  2001  (buy) 

"Equity  valuations  are  better  than  they  have 
been  in  years." 

The  stock  market  rose  10.4%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 

January  1,  2002  (sell) 

"I've  had  my  three  months  of  bullishness, 
but  now  I  must  adhere,  once  again,  to  a 
more  bearish  sentiment." 

The  stock  market  fell  30%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 


"If  [the  NASDAQ]  pierces  the  1600  level 
again,  the  prudent  investor  will  not  hold 
out  for  another  relief  rally...the  NASDAQ  is 
setting  up  for  a  retest  of  the  September 
[2007]  lows  of  the  1400s." 

October  11,  2002  (buy) 

"The  VIX  broke  50  [on  October  10th],  and 
that  is  my  buy  signal  this  time." 

The  stock  market  rose  80%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 


BERKSHIRE 

MONEY 

MANAGEMENT 

The  Knowledge  &  Experience  to  Build  Your  Wealth 


November  15,  2007  (sell) 

"The  obvious  answer  is  a  temporary  position 
in  cash." 

The  stock  market  fell  48.9%  after  that  sell 
signal. 

March  6,  2009  (buy) 

"Expect  a  bottom  for  the  S&P  500  at  660 
points." 

The  stock  market  rose  63.2%  from  that  buy 
signal  to  the  end  of  2009. 

April  4,  2010  (sell) 

"...The  bottom  line  is  a  correction  is  coming, 
but  it's  not  a  crash...  Signs  of  a  longer-than- 
typical  correction." 

July  14,  2010  (buy) 

"...the  correction  is  over...being  in  cash  is  a 
risky  proposition." 


MSIT     US     AT     WWW.BERKSHIREMM.COM     OR     CALL     888.232.6072 

S&P  500  Index  (S&P)  has  been  used  as  a  comparative  benchmark  because  the  goal  of  the  above  strategy  was  to  provide  equity-like  returns.  The  S&P  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
•  pzed  indexes  by  investors  and  the  investment  industry  for  the  equity  market.  The  S&P,  however,  is  not  a  managed  portfolio  and  is  not  subject  to  advisory  fees  or  trading  costs. 

;tors  cannot  invest  directly  in  the  S&P  500  Index.  The  S&P  returns  also  reflect  the  reinvestment  of  dividends.  Berkshire  Money  Management  is  aware  of  the  benchmark  comparison 
)  3lines  set  forward  in  the  SEC  Clover  No-Action  Letter  (1986)  and  compares  clients'  performance  results  to  a  benchmark  or  a  combination  of  benchmarks  most  closely  resembling 

Is'  actual  portfolio  holdings.  However,  investors  should  be  aware  that  the  referenced  benchmark  funds  may  have  a  different  composition,  volatility,  risk,  investment  philosophy,  holding 
1 3.  and/or  other  investment-related  factors  that  may  affect  the  benchmark  funds'  ultimate  performance  results.  Therefore,  an  investor's  individual  results  may  vary  significantly  from  the 
)  hmark's  performance.  All  indicated  stock  market  calls  and  associated  commentary  are  that  of  Allen  Harris  &  Berkshire  Money  Management  and  have  no  relationship  to  NDR/MDR. 
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James  Levine,  Music  Director 
Bernard  Haitink,  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  Laureate 

130th  season,  2010-2011 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Co-Chairmen  •   Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman-Elect  • 
Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •   Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  •   Roger  T.  Servison, 
Vice-Chairman  •   Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  E  Achtmeyer   •   George  D.  Behrakis   •  Alan  Bressler   •  Jan  Brett   •   Samuel  B.  Bruskin    • 
Eric  D.  Collins   •   Cynthia  Curme    •  Alan  J.  Dworsky   •   William  R.  Elfers   •  Judy  Moss  Feingold, 
ex-officio  •   Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick   •   Michael  Gordon    •   Brent  L.  Henry   •   Charles  H.Jenkins,  Jr.    • 
Joyce  G.  Linde   •  John  M.  Loder   •   Carmine  A.  Martignetti   •     Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.    • 
Nathan  R.  Miller   •   Richard  P.  Morse   •  Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  •   Susan  W.  Paine    • 
Carol  Reich   •   Edward  I.  Rudman    •   Arthur  I.  Segel   •   Thomas  G.  Sternberg   •   Theresa  M.  Stone 
Caroline  Taylor   •   Stephen  R  Weiner   •   Robert  C.  Winters 

Life  Trustees 

Vernon  R.  Alden   •   Harlan  E.  Anderson   •   David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.    •  J. P.  Barger   •   Leo  L.  Beranek   • 
Deborah  Davis  Berman   •   Peter  A.  Brooke   •   Helene  R.  Cahners   •  James  E  Cleary   • 
John  E  Cogan,Jr.    •   Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney   •   Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.    •   Nina  L.  Doggett   • 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick   •   Dean  W.  Freed   •   Thelma  E.  Goldberg   •   Edna  S.  Kalman    • 
George  Krupp   •   Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer   •   Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •   William  J.  Poor vu   • 
Irving  W.  Rabb   •   Peter  C.  Read   •   Richard  A.  Smith   •   Ray  Stata   •  John  Hoyt  Stookey   • 
Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.    •  John  L.  Thorndike    •   Dr.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •   Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  •    Suzanne  Page, 
Clerk  of  the  Board 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Judy  Moss  Feingold,  Chairman  •   Noubar  Afeyan   •   David  Altshuler   •   Diane  M.  Austin   • 
Judith  W.  Barr   •   Lucille  M.  Batal   •   Linda  J.L.  Becker   •   Paul  Berz   •  James  L.  Bildner   • 
Mark  G.  Borden    •   Partha  Bose   •   Anne  E  Brooke   •   Stephen  H.  Brown    •   Gregory  E.  Bulger 
Joanne  Burke   •   Ronald  G.  Casty   •   Richard  E.  Cavanagh   •   Carol  Feinberg  Cohen    • 
Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen   •   Richard  E  Connolly,  Jr.    •    Charles  L.  Cooney   •   Ranny  Cooper   • 
James  C.  Curvey   •    Gene  D.  Dahmen   •  Jonathan  G.  Davis   •   Paul  E  Deninger   • 
Ronald  E  Dixon    •   Ronald  M.  Druker   •   Alan  Dynner   •   Philip  J.  Edmundson   • 
Ursula  Ehret-Dichter   •  John  P.  Eustis  II   •  Joseph  E  Fallon   •   Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.    • 
Steven  S.  Fischman    •  John  E  Fish   •   Sanford  Fisher   •   Robert  Gallery   •   Robert  P.  Gittens   • 
Carol  Henderson   •   Stuart  Hirshfield   •   Susan  Hockfield   •   Roger  Hunt   •   William  W.  Hunt   « 
Valerie  Hyman   •   Ernest  Jacquet   •   Everett  L.  Jassy   •   Stephen  J.  Jerome   • 
Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.    •   PaulL.Joskow   •   Stephen  R.  Karp   •   Douglas  A.  Kingsley   • 
Robert  Kleinberg   •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.    •   Farla  H.  Krentzman   •   Peter  E.  Lacaillade   • 
Charles  Larkin   •   Robert  J.  Lepofsky   •   Nancy  K.  Lubin    •  Jay  Marks   •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall   • 
C.  Ann  Merrifield   •   Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.    •   Maureen  Miskovic   •   Robert  Mnookin    • 
Paul  M.  Montrone   •   Sandra  O.  Moose    •   Robert  J.  Morrissey   •  J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.    • 
Cecile  Higginson  Murphy   •   Peter  Palandjian    •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.    •  Joseph  Patton   • 
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Ann  M.  Philbin   •   Wendy  Philbrick   •   May  H.  Pierce   •   Claudio  Pincus   •   Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D. 
Joyce  L.  Plotkin   •  Jonathan  Poorvu   •   Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.    •   William  F.  Pounds   • 
Claire  Pryor   •  John  Reed   •   Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts   •   Susan  Rothenberg   •  Alan  Rottenberg   • 
Joseph  D.  Roxe   •   Kenan  Sahin   •   Donald  L.  Shapiro   •   Gilda  Slifka   •   Christopher  Smallhorn   < 
Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.    •   Margery  Steinberg   •   Patricia  L.  Tambone   •  Jean  Tempel   • 
Douglas  Thomas   •   Mark  D.  Thompson   •   Albert  Togut   •   Diana  Osgood  Tottenham   • 
Joseph  M.  Tucci   •   Robert  A.  Vogt   •   David  C.  Weinstein   •   Dr.  Christoph  Westphal   • 
James  Westra   •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •   Dr.  Michael  Zinner   •   D.  Brooks  Zug 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Helaine  B.  Allen   •   Marjorie  Arons-Barron   •   Caroline  Dwight  Bain   •   Sandra  Bakalar   • 

George  W.  Berry   •   William  T  Burgin   •   Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell   •   Earle  M.  Chiles   • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias   •  Joan  P.  Curhan   •   Phyllis  Curtin   •   Tamara  P.  Davis   • 

Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca   •   Betsy  P.  Demirjian   •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson   •   Phyllis  Dohanian   • 

Harriett  Eckstein   •   George  Elvin   •   Pamela  D.  Everhart   •  J.  Richard  Fennell   •   Lawrence  K.  Fish 

Myrna  H.  Freedman   •   Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysent   •   Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.    • 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis   •   Dr.  Arthur  Gelb   •  Jordan  Golding   •   Mark  R.  Goldweitz   • 

Michael  Halperson    •  John  Hamill   •   Deborah  M.  Hauser   •   Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill   • 

Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman    •   Lolajaffe   •   Michael  Joyce   •   Martin  S.  Kaplan   • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon   •   Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley   •   David  I.  Kosowsky   •   Robert  K  Kraft   • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy   •   Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin   •   Edwin  N.  London   •   Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.    • 

Diane  H.  Lupean   •   Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman   •   Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks   •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.    • 

Joseph  C.  McNay   •  Albert  Merck   •  John  A.  Perkins   •   Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint   • 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout   •   Patrick  J.  Purcell   •   Robert  E.  Remis   •  John  Ex  Rodgers   • 

Roger  A.  Saunders   •   Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •   Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro   •   L.  Scott  Singleton   • 

Samuel  Thorne    •   Paul  M.  Verrochi   •   Robert  A.  Wells   •   Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler   • 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles   •   Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson t   •   Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 
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Berkshire  Record  Outlet 

Classical  CD  Deletions  &  Overruns:  I 

Top  quality  CDs,  videos,  musical  scores,  books,  cassettes  and  LPs.  Prices  starting 
at  $l.99.  Over  1 3,000  classical  music  titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  retail  cost. 

We  also  offer  dozens  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
BSO  tour  posters  and  historic  musicians  at  work  and 
play,  all  of  which  are  on  display  at  our  store.  A  sample 
is  shown  to  the  left. 

Our  retail  store/warehouse  is  3.8  miles  east  of 
Stockbridge  on  Route  102  in  Lee  (please  see  map). 
Summer  hours  (6/27-8/29):  Monday  -  Saturday,  10-5:30 


Arturo  Toscanini,  Vladimir 
Horowitz  and  Bruno  Walter 

{Archivallu  mounted  in  acid-free  18"  x  21"  white  mat) 
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^    Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship 

endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by  Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development — Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Administrative  Staff/Artistic 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •   Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •   Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •   Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

Administrative  Staff/Production 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •   Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Stage  Technician  •   Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  •   Mark  B.  Rulison, 
Chorus  Manager 

Boston  Pops 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •   Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services /Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

Business  Office 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •   Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •   Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •   Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •   Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •   Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •   David  Kelts,  Staff  Accountant  « 
Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •   Nia  Patterson,  Accounts 
Payable  Assistant  •   Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •   Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  •   Teresa  Wang, 
Staff  Accountant  •  Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 

Development 

Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •   Susan  Grosel,  Director  of Annual  Funds  •   Nina  Jung,  Director  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •   Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government  Relations  • 
John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •   Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of  Development 
Communications  •  Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 
Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •   Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •   Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •  Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 
Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •   Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 
Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •   Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 
Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •   Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •   Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •   David  Grant,  Development  Operations 
Manager  •   Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone 
Outreach  •   Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •   Dominic  Margaglione, 
Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •   Suzanne  Page,  Associate 


Director  for  Board  Relations  •   Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  • 
Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  • 
Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz, 
Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •   Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer 
Services  •   Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •   Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  • 
Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •   Kenny  Smith,  Acknowledgment  and 
Gift  Processing  Coordinator  •   Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Mary  E.  Thomson, 
Associate  Director  of  Corporate  Giving  •   Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

Education  and  Community  Programs 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •   Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •   Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 
Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

Facilities 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

SYMPHONY  HALL  OPERATIONS  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •   Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

MAINTENANCE  SERVICES  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •  Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •   Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •   Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •   Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •   Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter  • 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician     ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES   Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 
Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian    •   Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 
Custodian  •   Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •   Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •   Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

TANGLEWOOD  OPERATIONS  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T.  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 

Human  Resources 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager  •   Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter  • 
Kathleen  Sambuco,  Benefits  Manager 


Information  Technology 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cordero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •   Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •   Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •   Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •   David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •   Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •   Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

Public  Relations 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •   Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

Publications 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Editorial  •   Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Production  and  Advertising 

Sales,  Subscription,  and  Marketing 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •   Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •   Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •   Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Roberta  Kennedy, 
Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  •   Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •   Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •   Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •   Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •   Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •   Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •   Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  of  E-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  Symphony  Charge  •   Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •   Susan  Coombs,  Symphony  Charge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •   Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •   Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office 
and  Social  Media  Manager  •   Michael  King,  Subscriptions  Associate  •   Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate 
Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales  Manager  •   Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  BSO  Business 
Partners  •   Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •   Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •    Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •   Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships  •    Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  and  Events  Manager  •   Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •   Robert  Sistare, 
Subscriptions  Representative  •   Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •   Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  • 
Amanda  Warren,  Junior  Graphic  Designer  •   Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate 
Sponsor  Relations 

Box  Office   David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •   Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 

Box  Office  Representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard  •  Arthur  Ryan 

Event  Services   Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •   Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue 
Rentals  and  Events  Administration  •  Jean  Cesar  Villalon,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •   Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director 
for  Student  Affairs  •   Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 

Tanglewood  Summer  Management  Staff 

Louisa  Ansell,  Tanglewood  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Thomas  Cinella,  Business  Office  Manager  • 
Edward  Collins,  Logistics  Operations  Supervisor  •   Thomas  Finnegan,  Parking  Supervisor  • 
Peter  Grimm,  Seranak  House  Manager  •   David  Harding,  TMC  Concerts  Front  of  House  Manager  • 
Matthew  Heck,  Manager  of  Visitor  Center 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Executive  Committee 
Chair  Aaron  J.  Nurick 
Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Wilma  Michaels 
Secretary  Audley  Fuller 

Co-C hairs,  Boston 

Richard  Dixon  •  Gerald  Dreher  •  Ellen  Mayo 

Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Howard  Arkans  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 

Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  William  Ballen  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 
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Brochure  Distribution,  Robert  Gittleman  and  Gladys  Jacobson  •  Off-Season  Educational 
Resources,  Norma  Ruffer  •  Exhibit  Docents,  Susan  Price  and  Roberta  White  •  Friends  Office, 
David  Galpern  and  Anne  Hershman  •  Newsletter,  Sylvia  Stein  •  Recruit,  Retain,  Reward, 
Carole  Siegel  and  Bonnie  Desrosiers  •  Seranak  Flowers,  Sandra  Josel  and  Diane  Saunders  • 
Talks  and  Walks,  Rita  Kaye  and  Linda  Lapointe  •  Tanglewood  for  Kids,  Judy  Benjamin  • 
This  Week  at  Tanglewood  Gabriel  Kosakoff  •  TMC  Lunch  Program,  Mark  Beiderman  and 
Pam  Levit  Beiderman,  Robert  Braun  and  Carol  Braun  •  Tour  Guides,  Ron  and  Elena  Winter 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor 
House  at  the  rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed. 
The  Visitor  Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood, 
as  well  as  information  about  other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor 
Center  also  includes  an  historical  exhibit  on  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Tanglewood  Manor  House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  through 
intermission  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  until  5  p.m.  Sunday.  The  Visitor 
Center  is  open  from  July  1  through  August  28.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 


Exhibits  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 
Tanglewood  on  Parade:  A  Retrospective 


This  year's  special  focus  exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor 
Center  examines  the  origins  and  history  of  Tanglewood  on 
Parade  (TOP).  One  of  Tanglewood's  most  beloved  traditions, 
TOP  dates  back  to  1940,  when  BSO  Music  Director  Serge 
Koussevitzky  organized  an  "Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit"  concert. 
This  event  included  performances  by  students  of  the  newly 
founded  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center)    representing   the 
various      musical   activities 
going  on  at  Tanglewood — 
chamber  music,  orchestral 
music,  brass  fanfares,  opera 
scenes,     choral     perform- 
ance— and  thereby  provid- 
ing Koussevitzky  an  oppor- 
tunity to  showcase  the  con- 
siderable      talents       and 
accomplishments    of    the 
Music  Center  students.  In 
1946,  following  the  war,  the  benefit  was  renamed  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  and  became  an  annual  celebration  of,  and  fund-         BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  bass 
raiser  to  support,  the  activities  of  the  Music  Center.  drum,  leads  a  group  of  Music  Center  percus- 

sionists during  a  rehearsal  for  Tanglewood  on 
Parade,  1976  (photo  by  Heinz  Weissenstein/ 
Whitestone  Photo) 


Boris  Goldovsky,  head  of  the  Opera 
Department  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  announces  the  events  given 
by  each  of  the  departments  at  the 
Music  Center,  c.  1948  (photo  by  Will 
Plouffe  Studio) 


Also  on  Display:  Celebrating  Phyllis  Curtin 


Phyllis  Curtin  in  costume  as  Lisa  for 
me  7957  Berkshire  Music  Center 
production  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique 
\Dame  (BSO  Archives) 


This  summer's  Visitor  Center  exhibit  also  pays  tribute  to  soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin,  who  has  remained  a  mainstay  of  the  TMC's  Vocal 
Department  since  1963,  when  her  now  famous  vocal  master  classes 
were  first  initiated.  But  her  connection  to  the  Music  Center  extends 
back    much    earlier — to 
1946,     when     she     first 
attended       the       Music 
Center  as  a  student  in  the 
Opera  Department,  and 
in  which  year  she  was  a 
cast     member     in     the 
American    premiere    at 
Tanglewood  of  Benjamin 
Britten's      opera      Peter 
Grimes,   which   was   com- 
missioned      by       Serge 
Koussevitzky    and    con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bern-  Phyllis  Curtin  demonstrates  vocal  breathing  tech- 
nique to  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellow, 
stem  ^  s 

c.  1982  (photo  by  Walter  H.  Scott) 


Tanglewood 


GLASS  HOUSE 


Excitement  of  Discovery 

Visit  the  Glass  House  for  a  pleasurable  shopping  experience! 

View  our  2011  collection,  including  apparel,  recordings,  unique  gifts,  and  great 
Tanglewood  mementos.  Stop  by  both  of  our  locations:  The  Glass  House  Main 
Gate  or  The  Glass  House  Highwood  Gate.  Enjoy  browsing  the  displays  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

Shop  for  yourself,  or  for  someone  special,  and  savor  the  spirit  of  Tanglewood. 


MAIN  GATE: 

Monday-Thursday,  ioam-4pm 
Friday,  ioam-30  minutes  post-concert 
Saturday,  9am-30  minutes  post-concert 
Sunday,  noon-6pm 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Performance  Hours 
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Tanglewood 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 


In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a  series 
of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment  during  the  next 
summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on 
August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at 

Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The 
series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts 
and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  draw- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tap- 
pan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan 
family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift 
to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest 
crowd  to  that  time  assembled  under  a 
tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened 
the  1937  festival's  second  weekend, 


A  tangle  of  traffic  at  the  Main  Gate  of  Tanglewood  in  the  1950s 
(BSO  Archives) 


rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour. 
At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders,  made  an 
appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal  was  broadened 
by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short 
time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate  design 
that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important,  went  well 
beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive;  he 
finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  budget,  they  would  have 
"just  a  shed,...  which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 
Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to  make  further  simplifications  in 
Saarinen 's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains, 
with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra every  summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the 
acoustical  consultant  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates, 
the  installation  of  the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other 
improvements,  produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed," 
recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its  opera- 
tions. By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios 
were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence 
that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 


With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate  adjacent 
to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public  grounds  by  some 
40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch,  Hack  and  Sandell  to 
unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the  feasibility  of  using  the  newly 
acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to  replace  the  outmoded  Theatre-Concert 
Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only  minor  modifications  since  1941,  and  which  with 
some  modification  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  opera 
productions),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center  facilities.  Inaugurated  on  July  7, 
1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm  William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston 
in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove, 
Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  concert  facility  to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in 
more  than  a  half-century — now  provides  a  modern  venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  var- 
ied recital  and  chamber  music  concerts  offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through- 
out the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall  with  its  attendant  buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  as  described  below.  Also  at  Tangle- 
wood each  summer,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students,  mostly  of 
high  school  age. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  Besides  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  Friday-  and  Saturday- 
evening  Prelude  Concerts,  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
weekend-long  Jazz  Festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that 
makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded  the 
Center  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  resources  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  Music  Center  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there 
was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to  the 
war  then  raging  in  Europe.  "So  long  as  art  and  culture  exist  there  is  hope  for  humanity." 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  specially  written  for  the  ceremony, 
arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made  such  an  impression  that  it  contin- 
ues to  be  performed  at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composition, 
operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught  the  most  gifted 
conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year  after  his 
retirement  as  the  BSO's  music  director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  position,  ran 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  programs.  In  1963,  new  BSO  Music  Director  Erich 
Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky's  hands-on  leadership 
approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970,  three  years 
before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  the  BSO's  pro- 
grams at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  gen- 
eral advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985  to  1997.  In  1994, 
with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities  on  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  chamber  music  studios, 
administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion  adjacent  to  Ozawa 
Hall.  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1997. 


The  TMC  Orchestra  with  Conducting  Fellow  Keitaro  Harada  in 
the  final  concert  of  the  2010  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(photo:  Hilary  Scott) 


The  150  young  performers  and  composers  in  the  TMC's  Fellowship  Program — advanced 
musicians  who  generally  have  completed  all  or  most  of  their  formal  training — participate  in 
an  intensive  program  including  chamber  and  orchestral  music,  opera,  and  art  song.  All  partic- 
ipants receive  full  fellowships  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board.  TMC  Orchestra  highlights 
this  summer  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  conducted  by 
Miguel  Harth-Bedoya,  which  opens  the  orchestra's  season  on  July  5  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  and 
its  closing  all-Brahms  concert  in  the  Shed  led  by  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  on  August  14, 

with  mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Blythe 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
TMCO  performances  on  July  1 1  with 
conductor  Stefan  Asbury  and  on  July  17 
with  Kurt  Masur  will  also  showcase  TMC 
Conducting  Fellows. 

The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group's  annual 
residency  on  June  28  and  29  will  include 
a  new  TMC-commissioned  Mark  Morris 
work  choreographed  to  Stravinsky's 
Renard.  The  music  for  this,  and  for 
Morris's  Italian  Concerto  (to  Bach's  key- 
board work)  and  Frisson  (to  Stravinsky's 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments) ,  will  be 
performed  by  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Fellows  of  the  TMC,  on  a  program  that 
also  reprises  Morris's  Falling  Down  Stairs, 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma  playing  Bach's  Cello  Suite 
No.  3.  In  addition,  Mark  Morris  will 
direct  a  special  evening  of  song  and 
short,  whimsical  operas  by  Darius  Milhaud  on  July  10.  TMC  string  players  start  the  season  with 
a  week-long  intensive  study  of  the  string  quartet,  culminating  in  marathon  concerts  on  June  28 
and  29.  All  of  the  TMC  Fellows  participate  in  chamber  music  programs  in  Ozawa  Hall  through- 
out the  summer,  notably  on  Sunday  mornings  at  10  a.m. — the  first  being  a  "Brass  Extravaganza" 
on  July  3 — and,  starting  July  9,  on  Saturdays  at  6  p.m.  prior  to  BSO  concerts. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  (FCM) ,  an  annual  five-day  celebration  of  the  music  of 
our  time,  will  this  year  be  directed  by  the  distinguished  American  composer  Charles  Wuorinen, 
who  will  open  the  Festival  conducting  the  world  premiere  of  his  It  Happens  Like  This,  a  secular 
cantata  to  texts  of  James  Tate,  commissioned  by  the  TMC  and  dedicated  to  James  Levine.  Six 
concerts  presenting  a  wide  spectrum  of  musical  styles  will  include  two  additional  TMC  com- 
missions in  their  world  premieres:  Fred  Ho's  Fanfare  to  Stop  the  Creeping  Meatball,  which  will  open 
five  of  the  performances;  and  John  Zorn's  A  Rebours,  a  concerto  for  solo  cello  and  ensemble 
with  soloist  Fred  Sherry,  to  be  performed  on  August  4.  Other  guest  artists  will  include  the  new 
music  group  Ensemble  Signal  and  pianist  Ursula  Oppens,  the  latter  performing  a  Prelude 
Concert  before  the  Festival's  concluding  orchestra  concert  on  August  8,  which  will  feature 
music  of  Felipe  Lara,  Jo  Kondo,  Andrew  Norman,  David  Felder,  and  Christopher  Rouse. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC.  Prominent 
alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano  Berio,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Stephanie  Blythe,  William  Bolcom,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi, 
Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  Michael  Gandolfi,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish,  Oliver 
Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Leontyne 
Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw, 
Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the  nation. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 
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In  Consideration  of  Our  Performing  Artists  and  Patrons 

Please  note:  We  promote  a  healthy  lifestyle.  Tanglewood  restricts  smoking  to  designated 
areas  only.  Maps  identifying  designated  smoking  areas  are  available  at  the  main  gate 
and  Visitors  Center. 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission.  Please  do  not  bring  food 
or  beverages  into  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts  and 
rehearsals  is  prohibited,  and  that  video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into  the  Music 
Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  are  disturbing  to  the  performers  and  to  other  listeners. 

For  the  safety  of  your  fellow  patrons,  please  note  that  cooking,  open  flames,  sports 
activities,  bikes,  scooters,  skateboards,  and  tents  or  other  structures  are  prohibited 
from  the  Tanglewood  grounds.  Please  also  note  that  ball  playing  is  not  permitted  on 
the  Shed  lawn  when  the  grounds  are  open  for  a  Shed  concert,  and  that  during  Shed 
concerts  children  may  play  ball  only  behind  the  Visitor  Center  or  near  Ozawa  Hall. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  your 
cellular  phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  during  concerts. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


X^    Tanglewood  Information 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-5180.  For  weekly  pre-recorded 
program  information,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended  through 
intermission  on  concert  evenings) ;  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission;  and  Sunday  from 
10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or  major  credit 
card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  SYMPHONYCHARGE 
at  1-888-266-1200,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200.  Tickets  can  also  be  ordered  online  at 
tanglewood.org.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone 
or  on  the  web. 

TANGLEWOOD 's  WEB  SITE  at  tanglewood.org  provides  information  on  all  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly. 

FOR  PATRONS  WITH  DISABILITIES,  parking  facilities  are  located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
Ozawa  Hall.  Wheelchair  service  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  reserved-parking  lots. 
Accessible  restrooms,  pay  phones,  and  water  fountains  are  located  throughout  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Assistive  listening  devices  are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall;  please  speak  to  an  usher.  For  more  information,  call  VOICE  (413)  637-5165.  To  pur- 
chase tickets,  call  VOICE  1-888-266-1200  or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289.  For  information  about 
disability  services,  please  call  (617)  638-9431. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre-cau- 
tions:  avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility  pole; 
and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that  your 
automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm.  Readmission 
passes  will  be  provided. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  at  other  locations  as 
noted  on  the  map.  The  Tanglewood  Cafe  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  11:30  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  Sundays  from  noon  until  7:30  p.m.,  and 
through  the  intermission  of  all  Tanglewood  concerts.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before 
concerts.  Meals  to  go  may  be  ordered  online  in  advance  at  tanglewood.org  or  by  phone  at 
(413)  637-5240. 


LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events.  Lawn  Pass  Books, 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  box  office,  offer  eleven  tickets  for  the  price  of  ten.  LAWN  TICKETS 
FOR  ALL  BSO  AND  POPS  CONCERTS  IN  THE  SHED  MAYBE  UPGRADED  AT  THE  BOX 
OFFICE,  subject  to  availability,  for  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  for  the  original  lawn  ticket 
and  the  price  of  the  seat  inside  the  Shed. 

FREE  LAWN  TICKETS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  age  seven- 
teen and  younger  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  under  five  must  be  seated  on  the  rear  half  of  the  lawn. 
Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  in 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  Open  Rehearsals,  and  that  this  policy  does  not  apply  to 
organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more),  which  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

KIDS'  CORNER,  where  children  accompanied  by  adults  may  take  part  in  musical  and  arts 
and  crafts  activities  supervised  by  BSO  staff,  is  available  during  the  Saturday-morning  Open 
Rehearsals,  and  also  beginning  at  12  noon  before  Sunday-afternoon  concerts.  Further  informa- 
tion about  Kids'  Corner  is  available  at  the  Visitor  Center. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  take  place  each  Saturday  morning  at 
10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  New  This  Year:  Seating  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  is  reserved  and  ticketed  at  $30  and  $20  per  ticket.  General  admission  to  the  lawn  is 
$10.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  A  half-hour  pre-rehearsal  talk  is  offered 
free  of  charge  to  all  ticket  holders,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Shed. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALKWAYS 

are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors  who 
find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  (Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events) . 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Please  note  that 
the  Glass  House  is  open  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Severe  Weather  Lawn  Evacuation  Plan 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  SEVERE  STORM  ALERT,  please  seek  shelter  in  the  building  areas 
of  refuge  nearest  you,  or,  if  closer,  in  your  vehicles,  until  notification  of  safe  condi- 
tions. 

SEVERE  STORM  SHELTER  LOCATIONS  are  indicated  on  the  map  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book  and  on  maps  of  Tanglewood  posted  at  the  gate  areas.  Information  on 
severe  storm  shelter  locations  is  also  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  A  PERFORMANCE  MAY  BE  DELAYED  OR  SUSPENDED  during 
storm  conditions  and  will  be  resumed  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 


^k    In  Tribute  to  Florence  Gould 


iorence  Lacazo 
iouEd  onboard 
lie  SS.  Normandie 
wring  its  maiden 
ayage,  1935. 


Florence  Gould 

Florence  Lacaze  Gould,  for  whom  the  Florence  Gould  Auditorium  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is 
named,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  to  French  parents  in  1895.  The  San  Francisco  earthquake 
of  1906  destroyed  her  father's  printing  house,  and  the  family  returned  to  France.  Florence 
arrived  not  speaking  a  word  of  French,  but  she  was  quick,  intelligent,  and  musically  gifted, 
and  by  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  studying  voice  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Although  she 

asserted  throughout  her  life  that  she  "had  not 
a  drop  of  American  blood,"  she  remained  a  U.S. 
citizen  until  her  death  in  1983. 

Florence  returned  to  San  Francisco  with  her  new 
husband,  an  American  architect,  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I,  but  the  marriage  did  not  last  and 
she  returned  to  France  in  1917.  Following  the 
Armistice,  she  recommenced  her  musical  studies, 
and  was  often  to  be  found  singing  in  the  salons 
of  Paris,  along  with  the  likes  of  the  famous 
Parisian  entertainer  Colette.  It  was  at  such  an 
event  that  she  caught  the  eye  of  Frank  Jay  Gould, 
son  of  the  American  railroad  magnate  Jay  Gould. 
The  two  were  married  in  1923  and,  at  her  hus- 
band's request,  Florence  gave  up  her  singing 
career. 

The  Goulds  were  at  the  center  of  social  life  in 
the  South  of  France  during  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
where  they  attracted  an  international  crowd  of  socialites,  artists,  and  writers.  They  remained  in 
France  throughout  World  War  II,  during  which  time  Florence  served  as  a  nurse  and  estab- 
lished a  famous  literary  salon  that  became  a  center  of  intellectual  life  in  wartime  Paris.  It  was 
also  at  this  time  that  she  became  a  patron  of  contemporary  painters,  Braque  and  Picasso 
among  them,  and  began  amassing  an  extraordinary  collection  of  modern  art. 

Frank  Gould  died  in  1956,  leaving  an  enormous  fortune  to  his  wife.  Florence  Gould  contin- 
ued her  philanthropy  to  the  arts,  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  d'honneur  by  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  in  1961.  The  guests  of  her  salon  tended  no  longer  to  be  rebellious, 
avant-garde  intellectuals,  but,  instead,  great  established  personages,  many  of  them  members 
of  the  Academic  She  also  surrounded  herself  with  the  leading  European  and  American  art 
collectors,  dealers,  and  cultural  leaders.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  her  art  collection  included 
works  by  Bonnard,  Cassatt,  Cezanne,  Corot,  Degas,  Gauguin,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Manet,  Monet, 
Pissarro,  Renoir,  and  Van  Gogh.  The  majority  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  her  estate  was 
given  to  the  Florence  Gould  Foundation,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  foster  Franco- 
American  amity  and  collaboration.  The  Florence  Gould  Foundation  endowed  the  auditorium 
of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  naming  it  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Gould,  in  1990,  and  similarly  has  named 
other  cultural  facilities  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  France.  The  Foundation  also 
has  endowed  a  Fellowship  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  for  the  benefit  of  talented  young 
French  musicians. 


(photo:  Courtesy  of  the  Trustees,  Florence  Gould  Foundation) 
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Through  October  2 


Sterling  and  Francine 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Massachusetts 

413  458  2303 

clarkart. 


Detail  of  Jeanne. Pjssarro,  Called  Mi 

Sitting  in  the  Garden,  Pontoise,  c.  187 

Camille  Pissarro.  Private  Golle 
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KATE  SPADE 
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Manchester  Designer  Outlets 

Vermont       _ 
manchesterdesigneroutlets.com  L£ 


A  TRUE  COMMUNITY  FEEL 

That's  true  to  nature. 


Solar  powered,  LEED  certified,  naturally  inspired. 

Enjoy  an  urban-village  lifestyle  with  convenient  access  to  woods, 
trails,  and  open  space.  Village  Hill  Northampton  represents  the  best 
of  sustainable  development  and  green  homebuilding.  A  blend  of 
single-family,  townhomes,  and  apartments.  All  within  a  short  walk  to 
Northampton's  popular  downtown. 

Call  800-445-8030  for  more  information. 


QUIET  COUNTRY  SETTING  &  HILLTOP  VIEWS 

WALKABLE  SHOPS  &  RESTAURANTS     • 

LEED-CERTIFIED 

PRICES  STARTING  AT  $269,000 

A  COMMUNITY  OF  MASSDEVELOPMENT 


villagehillnorthampton.com 


VILLAGE  HILL 

NORTHAMPTON 

Community.  Commerce.  Culture. 


JULY  7  -AUGUST  21,  2011 


ARDSUMMERSCAPE 


rd  SummerScape  presents  seven 
>eks  of  opera,  dance,  music,  drama, 
n,  cabaret,  and  the  22nd  annual 
rd  Music  Festival,  this  year 
ploring  the  works  and  world  of 
uposer  Jean  Sibelius.  Staged  in  the 
traordinary  Richard  B.  Fisher  Center 
the  Performing  Arts  and  other 
uies  on  Bard's  stunning  Mid  Hudson 
er  Valley  campus,  SummerScape 
ngs  to  audiences  a  dazzling  season 
vorld-class  performances  you 
n't  see  anywhere  else. 

hotbed  of  intellectual  and 

--!."  (New  York  Times) 


DIEUEBEDERDANAE 

By  Richard  Strauss 

American  Symphony  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  Leon  Botstein 

Directed  by  Kevin  Newbury 
Production  design  by  Rafael  Vinoly 

and  Mimi  Lien 
SOSNOFF  THEATER  July  29  -  August  7 


TERO  SAARINEN  COMPANY 
Choreography  by  Tero  Saarinen 

Westward  Ho! 
Wavelengths 


SOSNOFF  THEATER    July7-10 


Theater 

THE  WILD  DUCK 

By  Henrik  Ibsen 

Directed  by  Caitriona  McLau 

THEATER  TWO  July  13 -24 

Operetta 

BITTER  SWEET 

Music  and  libretto  by  Noel  Coward 
Conducted  by  James  Bagwell 
Directed  by  Michael  Gieleta 

THEATER  TWO  August  4 -14 


pY  YOUR  TICKET 

5-758-7900     -**■ 
lriercenter.bard.edu 


Bard  Music  Festival 


Twenty-Second  Season 
SIBELIUS  AND  HIS  WORLD 

Twelve  concert  performances,  as  well  as 
panel  discussions,  preconcert  talks,  and 
films,  examine  the  music  and  world  of 
Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius. 

August  12-14  and  19-21 

Film  Festival 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BERGMAN: 
THE  BEST  OF  NORDIC  FILM 

Thursdays  and  S 
July  14 -August  18 


Spiegeltent 

CABARET  and  FAMILY  FARE 

July  8 -August  21 


THE  BARD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  presents 


FISHER 
CENTER 


PERFORMING  ARTS 
AT  BARD  COLLEGE 


-Hudson,  New  York 


Sibelius  and  His  World 


AUGUST  12-14  AND  19-21 

Twelve  concert  performances,  as  well  as  panel  discussions,  preconcert  talks,  and  films,  examine  the 
music  and  world  of  Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius. 


WEEKEND  ONE 


'day.  August  12        pro 


Saturday,  August  13    program  tw 


Imagining  Finland 


Jean  Sibelius:  National  Symbol,  International  Iconoclast 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leon  Botstein,  conductor 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius 

Berlin  and  Vienna:  The  Artist  as  a  Young  Man 
Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Goldmark,  Fuchs,  Buscni 

Ka  leva  la:  Myth  and  the  Birth  of  a  Nation 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leon  Botstein.  conductor 
Orchestra!  works  by  Sibelius  and  Kajanus 

White  Nights — Dark  Mornings:  Creativity,  Depression,  and  Addiction 
Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Grieg,  Peterson-Berger.  Delius 

Aurora  Borealis:  Nature  and  Music  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia 
Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Grieg,  Sten ha mmar.  Kuula 

To  the  Finland  Station:  Sibelius  and  Russia 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius. Tchaikovsky,  Glazunov.Rachmamnov 
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WEEKEND  TWO 

bmelius:  Conserva 

tive  or  mode 

rn\str 

Friday,  August  19       prog 

RAM  SI  VI  N 

Nordic  Purity,  Aryan 
Chamber  works  by  Sibeli 

Fantasies,  and  A 

js,  Bruckner,  Atterb 

Ausic 

erg.  Kilpinen- 

* 

Saturday,  August  20 

R  -\  M  F  1 C  H 1 

Fiom  the  Nordic  Folk 

i 

Chamber  works  by  Sibeli 

js.  Grieg,  Oainger. 

Ravel.  K.  jla 

R  ft  \1  \  I  N  > 

Finnish  Modern 

Chamber  works  by  Sibel 

us.  Melartin,  Mad 

rtoja.  Merikantc 

iMtfn  The  Heritage  of  Symbolism  . 

American  Symphony  Orchestra.  Leon  Bot;te:r  conduct c 
Orchestral  works  by  Siae-ius  and  Raitio 

Sunday. August 21      program  eleven        Nostalgia  and  the  Challenge  of'Modernity 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius.  Strauss,  Respighi 

proi  ram  iwflvi        Si lence  and  I nfluince 

American  Symphony  Orchestra.  Leo'"  Botstein  cond :  etc 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius.  Barber.  Vaugnan  Williams 
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Monday,  July  25,  8pm 
2  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN  and 
TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS  conducting 
Music  of  Beethoven,  Debussy,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Tuesday,  August  9,  8pm 
1 4  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 
Music  of  Martinu,  Previn,  Milhaud,  and  Mozart 

Wednesday,  August  10,  8pm 
22  STEPHANIE  BLYTHE  &  FRIENDS 

Music  of  Alan  Louis  Smith  and  Dallapiccola,  plus  a  selection  of  popular 
early  American  music 

Sunday,  August  14,  8pm 
30  EMANUEL  AX,  piano;  YO-YO  MA,  cello;  ANTHONY  MCGILL,  clarinet 

Music  of  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms 

Tuesday,  August  16,  7:30pm 
45  PHILHARMONIA  BAROQUE;  NICHOLAS  MCGEGAN,  conductor; 

DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  YULIA  VAN  DOREN,  DIANA  MOORE, 
CLINT  VAN  DER  LINDE,  WOLF  MATTHIAS  FRIEDRICH,  vocal  soloists 
Handel's  "Orlando"  (concert  performance) 

Sunday,  August  21,  8pm 
60  RADIO  DELUXE  with  JOHN  PIZZARELLI  and  JESSICA  MOLASKEY 

Thursday,  August  25,  8pm 
63  BRAD  MEHLDAU,  piano 
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2011 

Tanglewood 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN  conducting  (Tchaikovsky) 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 

KEN-DAVID  MASUR  (Beethoven) 

CASE  SCAGLIONE  (Debussy) 


fi\ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


BEETHOVEN 


"Leonore"  Overture  No.  3 
KEN-DAVID  MASUR  conducting 


DEBUSSY 


"Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from  "Nocturnes' 
CASE  SCAGLIONE  conducting 


{Intermission} 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Andante  sostenuto — Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzone 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato) :  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

JAAP  VAN  ZWEDEN  conducting 


^j^^5    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


J 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

OK      Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
"Leonore"  Overture  No.  3 

In  1804,  Beethoven  began  work  on  an  opera  celebrating  the  triumph  of  justice  over 
oppression  and  resolve  over  despair.  In  Fidelio,  based  on  Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly's  drama 
Leonore,  ou  V Amour  conjugal,  the  brave  and  steadfast  Leonore  adopts  male  disguise 
to  rescue  her  husband  Florestan  from  political  imprisonment  and  impending  death 
!   at  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical  prison  governor.  This  plot,  based  on  an  allegedly 
real  event  from  the  French  Revolution,  squarely  fit  the  popular  "rescue  opera" 
genre  reflecting  the  optimistic,  post-Revolutionary  spirit  of  the  time.  But  a 
deeper,  more  personal  motivation  lay  behind  Beethoven's  adoption  of  the 
heroic  storyline:  he  himself  had  recently  emerged  with  fierce  determination 
from  a  period  of  extreme,  suicidal  despondency,  caused  by  realizing  that  the 
progressive  decline  in  his  hearing  was  un treatable. 

The  Leonore  Overture  No.  3  condenses  the  entire  dramatic  arc  of  Fidelio  into  a 
single  orchestral  movement.  Its  somber  Adagio  opening — which  begins  with 
a  scalar  descent  invoking  the  depths  of  the  prison's  dungeon — leads  into  a 
quotation  of  Florestan's  poignant  Act  II  aria  recalling  his  days  of  freedom.  A  musical 
assertion  of  the  characters'  resolve  arrives  with  the  bouyant  first  theme  of  the  Allegro 
section.  After  a  full-orchestra  climax,  an  offstage  trumpet  call — referencing  the 
moment  in  Fidelio  when  help  arrives — signals  approaching  deliverance  and  summons 
a  hope-filled  melody  reminiscent  of  Florestan's  aria.  Finally,  a  grand  recapitulation  of 
the  work's  two  primary  themes  flows  into  an  extended  coda — introduced  by  a  fren- 
zied passage  for  strings  alone — that  closes  the  work  in  glorious  triumph. 

Though  it  introduces  some  of  Fidelio *s  musical  themes  and  key  associations,  Leonore 
No.  3  functioned  poorly  as  an  overture:  it  completely  overwhelmed  the  light  open- 
ing scenes  of  the  opera  and  presented  such  a  compelling  and  self-contained  dramat- 
ic arc  that  it  practically  rendered  the  subsequent  opera  unnecessary.  Itself  a  revision 
of  the  original  overture  (the  one  we  know  as  Leonore  No.  2),  Leonore  No.  3  was  fol- 
lowed by  Beethoven  with  two  more  attempts — the  first  being  the  one  we  know  as 
No.  1,  composed  for  a  projected  1807  Prague  performance  that  did  not  take  place. 
Only  the  final  effort — the  Fidelio  Overture — succeeded  in  its  essential  tasks  of 
preparing  listeners  for  the  opera's  opening  scenes  and  of  setting  Fidelio 's  complex 
tonal  structure  in  motion.  LeonoreNo.  3  has  instead  assumed  a  prominent  place  in 
the  orchestral  repertory  of  the  concert  hall,  the  appropriate  home  for  this  minia- 
ture symphonic  drama. 

CLAUDIA  CARRERA 

Claudia  Carrera  is  the  2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Publications  Fellow. 


^C^      Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918) 

"Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from  "Nocturnes" 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'unfaune  in  1894  had  made 
Debussy  instantly  famous.  By  the  date  of  that  performance  he  had  already  em- 
barked on  his  next  major  orchestral  work,  the  Nocturnes,  which,  with  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  were  to  occupy  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  the  1890s.  It  seems  that  the 
Nocturnes  went  through  at  least  two  early  versions  before  resulting  in  the  music 
we  know  today,  although  Debussy's  manuscripts  for  the  earlier  versions — if  they 
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were  ever  written  out — no  longer  exist. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  actual  title  Nocturnes  in  Debussy's  work  comes  in  a  letter 
written  late  in  1894  to  the  great  Belgian  violinist  Eugene  Ysaye,  to  whom  the  compos- 
er wrote:  "I  am  working  on  three  Nocturnes  for  violin  and  orchestra  that  are 
intended  for  you.  The  first  is  scored  for  strings;  the  second  for  three  flutes, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  and  two  harps;  the  third  is  a  combination  of  both 

these  groups This  is,  in  fact,  an  experiment  in  the  various  arrangements 

that  can  be  made  with  a  single  color — like  the  study  of  gray  in  painting." 


Debussy  greatly  admired  a  series  of  paintings  entitled  "Nocturnes"  by  the 
American  artist  Whistler,  and  the  musical  title  could  well  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  that  connection.  Moreover,  the  composer's  reference  to  "the  study  of 
gray  in  painting"  recalls  Whistler's  most  famous  work  (the  only  American 
painting  on  display  in  the  Louvre),  known  popularly  as  "Whistler's  Mother," 
but  called  by  the  artist  "Arrangement  in  Black  and  Gray."  He  was  also  familiar  with 
the  work  of  other  Impressionists — Gauguin,  Renoir,  Pissarro,  and  Sisley — and  he 
was  especially  fond  of  Turner. 

Ultimately  the  Nocturnes  reached  more  or  less  their  present  form  between  1897  and 

1899,  Debussy  later  making  substantial  revisions  in  the  orchestration.  "Nuages"  and 
"Fetes"  were  first  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris  on  December  9, 

1900,  Camille  Chavillard  conducting.  The  same  performers  premiered  the  complete 
set  of  three  pieces  on  October  27,  1901.  The  first  two,  purely  orchestral  pieces  are 
often  performed  as  a  pair,  as  is  the  case  tonight.  The  third  piece — "Sirenes,"  which 
calls  for  wordless  female  chorus — reflects  Debussy's  fascination  with  the  sea,  a  fasci- 
nation that  would  culminate  in  his  great  sea  symphony,  La  Mer. 

Debussy's  comment  likening  his  music  to  "the  study  of  gray"  fits  best  with  Nuages 
("Clouds"),  one  of  his  most  personal  musical  expressions.  The  subdued  orchestral 
colors  and  dynamics  (mostly  piano  and  pianissimo,  with  only  two  forte  passages,  each 


lasting  only  a  measure  or  two)  hold  the  music  within  carefully  prescribed  limits.  The 
spare  opening  gesture  in  clarinets  and  bassoons — alternating  open  fifths  with  thirds — 
grows  and  intensifies  in  the  divided  string  parts,  while  the  English  horn  solo  inter- 
polates a  chromatic  figure  that  outlines  a  diminished  fifth.  This  English  horn  figure 
keeps  reappearing,  virtually  without  change,  like  a  solid  object  around  which  the 
clouds  float  and  swirl.  Debussy  himself  wrote  a  program  for  the  movement  in  which 
he  said,  "Nuages  renders  the  unchanging  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  away  in  gray  tones  lightly  tinged  with  white." 

The  clouds  have  dispersed  for  the  second  movement,  Fetes  ("Festivals").  Debussy  is 
supposed  to  have  said  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  merrymaking  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  although  the  brilliant  processions  through  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  signed  in  1896,  probably  played  a  part  in  the  final  conception  of 
the  music,  with  its  fanfares  heard  softly  in  the  distance,  growing  to  splendid  display, 
and  then  fading  away  as  the  music  again  dissolves  into  silence. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998. 


Pyotr  llyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Pyotr  llyich  Tchaikovsky's  intensely  dramatic  Fourth  Symphony  was  a  breakthrough 
work  for  the  composer.  Written  in  1877-78,  shortly  after  Swan  Lake  but  before  his 
other  best-known  works,  it  featured  a  formal  complexity  and  emotional  depth 
unprecedented  in  his  earlier  symphonies.  The  work  became  one  of  the  composer's 

favorites,  and  together  with  his  concurrently  composed  opera  Eugene  Onegin 

helped  spread  his  name  abroad. 

The  symphony  was  dedicated  to  Tchaikovsky's  patroness  Nadezhda  von  Meek, 
an  extremely  wealthy  and  cultured  woman  who  had  recently  initiated  an 
intense  correspondence  with  the  composer  and  who  began  to  sponsor  him 
financially  in  the  fall  of  1877.  In  one  of  the  frequent  updates  he  sent  her 
on  what  he  referred  to  as  "our"  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  provides  a  detailed 
and  dramatic  program  that  has  long  colored  interpretation  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  He  describes  the  work's  monumental  first  movement — at  twenty 
minutes,  almost  as  long  as  the  other  three  movements  combined — as  a  musi- 
cal depiction  of  the  inevitability  of  fate,  to  him  a  brutal  force  "which  prevents  the 
impulse  to  happiness  from  attaining  its  goal,  which  jealously  ensures  that  peace  and 
happiness  shall  not  be  complete  and  unclouded,  which  hangs  above  the  head  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  unwaveringly,  constantly  poisoning  the  soul."  Many  see  in 
these  fatalistic  words  a  reflection  of  Tchaikovsky's  extreme  trauma  from  his  brief 
and  disastrous  marriage  in  the  summer  of  1877  to  a  female  admirer  he  hardly  knew. 
Musicological  research  shows  the  relationship  between  the  events  surrounding  this 
crisis  and  the  composition  of  the  symphony  to  be  quite  different  from  what  is  popu- 
larly imagined,  but  nonetheless  evidenced. 

The  symphony's  first  movement  compellingly  conveys  Tchaikovsky's  concept  through 
a  skillful  adaptation  of  sonata-form  structured  around  a  recurring  "fate"  motif.  This 
motif,  a  blaring  brass  fanfare,  opens  the  movement  dramatically.  After  two  striking 
fortissimo  chords,  the  first  theme,  representing  "gloomy  and  hopeless  feelings,"  is 
presented  in  the  strings,  and  indeed  creates  a  sense  of  obsessive  rumination  with  its 
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repetitive  recycling  of  a  syncopated  chromatic  motif.  The  fitful  second  theme,  which 
represents  taking  "refuge  in  dreams,"  pairs  a  meandering  clarinet  line  with  an  arc 
of  chromatic  flurries  in  the  woodwinds  before  being  overtaken  by  a  yearning  cello 
melody.  A  major-key  third  theme — representing  for  Tchaikovsky  a  "sweet  and  gen- 
tle daydream" — pairs  part  of  this  lyrical  melody — now  heard  in  thirds  in  the  wood- 
winds— with  a  brighter  transformation  of  the  first  theme.  The  exposition  then 
moves  unsteadily  toward  a  triumphant  climax  until  it  is  cut  short  by  the  unexpected 
return  of  the  dire  fate  motif  in  the  brass.  The  subsequent  development,  recapitula- 
tion, and  coda  sections  each  meet  with  the  same  end,  of  interruption  by  increasingly 
grand  and  terrifying  restatements  of  the  fate  motif  just  as  they  are  moving  towards 
more  joyful  territories.  Altogether,  the  movement  quite  earns  Tchaikovsky's  summary 
of  it:  "And  so  all  life  is  an  unbroken  alternation  of  harsh  reality  with  swiftly  pass- 
ing dreams  and  visions  of  happiness....  No  haven  exists....  Drift  upon  that  sea  until 
it  engulfs  and  submerges  you  in  its  depths." 

Though  the  fate  motif  returns  again  in  the  finale,  the  symphony's  remaining  move- 
ments are  not  nearly  as  dark  as  the  first.  The  second,  which  evokes  Russian  folk 
song  with  its  alternating  plaintive  oboe  melody  and  chordal  string  chorus,  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  melancholic  nostalgia  lightened  by  the  recurrence  of  a  spirited 
woodwind  melody.  The  playful  third-movement  scherzo  frames  with  lighthearted, 
purely  pizzicato  string  passages  a  Trio  marked  with  lightning-speed  piccolo  flour- 
ishes and  hints  of  a  passing  military  procession.  The  finale  presents  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk  song  in  a  vigorous,  upbeat  frame  that  represents  the  "festive  merri- 
ment of  ordinary  people"  and  refuses  to  be  halted  by  the  recurring  fate  motif, 
thereby  suggesting  community  as  a  potential  path  toward  fulfillment. 

CLAUDIA  CARRERA 


Artists 

Jaap  van  Zweden 

Jaap  van  Zweden  was  born  in  1960  in  Amsterdam  and  began  his  musical  life  as  a  vio- 
linist before  moving  from  stage  to  podium.  He  is  currently  music  director  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra,  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  both  the 
Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Radio  Kamer  Filharmonie, 
and  chief  conductor  of  the  Royal  Flemish  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  began 
his  violin  studies  at  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory  and  at  nineteen  became  the 
youngest-ever  concertmaster  of  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  As  soloist 
and  concertmaster,  he  performed  under  such  conductors  as  Haitink,  Dorati, 
Kondrashin,  Bernstein,  Giulini,  Solti,  and  Chailly  before  embarking  on  his  own 
conducting  career  in  1995.  From  1996  to  2000  he  was  chief  conductor  of  the 
Netherlands  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  which  he  undertook  a  major  United 
States  tour  and  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut.  From  2000  to  2005  he  was  chief 
conductor  of  the  Residentie  Orchestra  of  The  Hague,  with  which  he  toured  in  Europe, 
Japan,  and  South  America;  he  remains  an  honorary  guest  conductor  of  that  orchestra. 
Jaap  van  Zweden  has  worked  with  many  prestigious  orchestras,  including  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  Gothenburg  Symphony,  WDR  Symphony  Orchestra  Cologne,  Orchestre 
National  de  France,  Munich  Philharmonic,  Oslo  Philharmonic,  and  the  Royal  Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra.  Opera  also  plays  an  important  part  in  his  career;  he  has  conducted 
La  traviata  and  Fidelio  with  the  National  Reisopera,  Madama  Butterfly  at  Netherlands 
Opera,  and  concert  performances  of  Verdi's  Otello,  Barber's  Vanessa,  and  Wagner's  Die 
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Meistersinger,  Parsifal,  and  Lohengrin  at  the  Concertgebouw  with  the  Netherlands  Radio 
Philharmonic.  Recent  highlights  have  included  highly  acclaimed  debuts  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Cleveland  orchestras  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  a  tour  of 
major  European  capitals  and  a  Beethoven  symphony  cycle  with  the  Netherlands  Radio 
Philharmonic.  Highlights  of  2010-11  and  beyond  include  his  debuts  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony,  Atlanta  Symphony,  and  Saint  Louis  Symphony;  return 
visits  to  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
Orchestre  National  de  France,  Tonhalle  Orchester  Zurich,  Hong  Kong  Philharmonic, 
and  London  Philharmonic,  and  his  BBC  Proms  debut  with  the  Netherlands  Radio 
Philharmonic.  Jaap  van  Zweden  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies 
with  the  Residentie  Orchestra,  and  the  Brahms  symphonies  with  the  Netherlands  Radio 
Philharmonic,  with  which  he  is  currently  recording  a  Bruckner  cycle  for  Octavia 
Records;  symphonies  2,  4,  5,  7,  and  9  have  already  been  released  to  great  critical 
acclaim.  For  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra's  own  record  label  he  has  recorded 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5,  and  his  recording  of  Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  5  with 
the  Royal  Flemish  Philharmonic  was  released  in  2008.  For  the  Dallas  Symphony's  own 
record  label  he  has  released  Tchaikovsky's  symphonies  4  and  5  and  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies 5  and  7.  In  August  2010  he  recorded  Mozart's  piano  concertos  22  and  25 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  David  Fray.  Jaap  van  Zweden  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  past  Saturday  night  and  makes  his  subscription  series 
debut  with  the  BSO  this  coming  season,  in  February  2012  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Ken-David  Masur 

Ken-David  Masur  counts  among  his  recent  and  upcoming  concert  highlights  appearances 
with  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  Russian  National  Philharmonic,  Israel  Philharmonic, 
Orchestre  National  de  Toulouse,  Munich  Symphony,  Neue  Philharmonie  West- 
falen,  Collegium  Musicum  Basel,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  assistant  conductor  of  the  Orchestre  National  de  France  and  is  currently 
resident  conductor  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony.  Beginning  with  the  2011-12 
season,  he  will  serve  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Munich  Symphony 
as  well  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  San  Diego  Symphony.  Ken-David  Masur 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  and  studied  conducting  primarily  with 
his  father,  Kurt  Masur,  and  other  mentors  including  Jorma  Panula,  Larry  Rach- 
leff,  Christopher  Seaman,  Jeffrey  Milarsky,  and  Helmuth  Rilling.  Ken-David 
Masur  is  artistic  director  of  the  annual  Chelsea  Music  Festival  in  New  York  City 
(www.chelseamusicfestival.org)  and  recently  won  a  Latin  Grammy  nomination  in  the 
category  of  "Best  Classical  Album  of  the  Year"  as  a  producer  for  Salon  Buenos  Aires. 


Case  Scaglione 

Case  Scaglione  is  currently  in  his  third  and  final  season  as  music  director  and  conductor 
of  the  YMF  Debut  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  recently  awarded  the  2011  Solti 
Fellowship  by  the  Solti  Foundation  U.S.,  which  carries  with  it  a  cash  prize  of 
$25,000.  A  student  of  David  Zinman,  Case  Scaglione  attended  the  American 
Academy  of  Conducting  for  three  summers  at  Aspen,  where  he  was  the  winner 
of  the  prestigious  Aspen  Conducting  Prize.  This  led  to  his  debut  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  in  July  2010.  A  native  of  Texas,  he  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  His  graduate  studies  were  spent 
with  Gustav  Meier  at  the  Peabody  Institute. 
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SeHee  Kim,  Brandon,  MB,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jeremy  Lamb,  Apex,  NC 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Loewi  Lin,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Annamarie  Reader,  Wichita,  KS 

Gordon  Van  Huizen  Fellowship/William  E.  Crofut 

Family  Scholarship 
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Shakespeare  &  Company 


2011  SUMMER  SEASON 


impressive  summer  drama 
festival  in  America." 


LI  STREET  JOUR] 


■ 


iiniinr ' " 


FOUNDERS'  THEATRE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

JUNE  24-SEPTEMBER  4 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

JULY  8-SEPTEMBER  3 

*•    THE  HOUND  OF 
IE  BASKERVILLES 

l-SEPTEMBER  4 


TEIN  THEATRE 

/OMEN  OF  WILL, 
)URNEY:  PARTS  l-V 
MAY  27-JULY  10 


mi JmkunI  hwh 


UNE  16-SEPTEMBER  4 

'0  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 

JULY  6-SEPTEMBER  3 

THE  HOLLOW  CROWN 

JULY  12-24 

.!ED  HOT  PATRIOT: 
.iSS  WIT  OF  MOLLY  IVINS 
iUST  3-SEPTEMBER  4 

;0SE  FOOTPRINT  THEATRE 

THE  VENETIAN  TWINS 

JUNE  29-AUGUST 27 

EVERYMAN  ACTOR 

AUGUST  1  l-SEPTEMBER  4 


1ST  5  MINUTES  FROM  YOUR  SEAT! 

70  Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  MA  •  For  tickets  visit 

Shakespeare.org  or  413-637-3353 


Mikala  Schmitz,  Lansdale,  PA 

Robert  J.  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  Fellowship /TMC 

Fellowship 
Sarah  Stone,  Lake  Forest  Park,  WA 

Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

honor  of  Reverend  Eleanor  J.  Panasevich 
Caleb  van  der  Swaagh,  New  York,  NY 

James  and  Caroline  Taylor  Fellowship 
Ying-Jun  Wei,  He  Nan  Provine,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joshua  Zajac,  Downers  Grove,  IL 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship /TMC  Fellowship 

Double  Bass 

David  George,  Arlington,  VA 

Penny  and  Claudio  Pincus  Fellowship 
Ian  Hallas,  Northbrook,  IL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks  Fellowship 
Robin  Kesselman,  Wheaton,  IL 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 
Brandon  Mason,  Arlington,  TX 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Lee  Philip,  York,  PA 

Pokross/Curhan/Wasserman  Fellowship 
Rex  Surany,  Princeton,  NJ 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Nathaniel  West,  Columbus,  OH 

George  and  Ginger  Elvin  Fellowship 

Flute 

Henrik  Heide,  Madison,  WI 

Evelyn  and  Ron  Shapiro  Fellowship 
Martha  Long,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 

Theodore  and  Cora  Ginsberg  Fellowship 
Seth  Morris,  Simpsonville,  KY 

Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Smolen,  Charlotte,  NC 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 

Oboe 

Jonathan  Bragg,  McLean,  VA 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Amanda  Hardy,  Prole,  IA 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship /Steinberg  Fellowship 
Sarah  Lewis,  Petoskey,  MI 

Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship,  in 

honor  of  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Paul  Lueders,  Needham,  MA 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 

Clarinet 

William  Amsel,  Austin,  TX 

Paul  and  Lori  Deninger  Fellowship /Sydelle  and  Lee 

Blatt  Fellowship 
Georgiy  Borisov,  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Danny  Goldman,  New  York,  NY 

Lost  &  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ching-Chieh  Hsu,  Taoyuan,  Taiwan 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship/ 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 


Bass  Clarinet 

Tzuying  Huang,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Bassoon 

Kathryn  Brooks,  Cleveland,  OH 

John  and  Elizabeth  Loder  Fellowship 
Keith  Buncke,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  &  IBM  Matching  Grants 

Fellowship 
Joyce  Fleck,  Franklin,  MA 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Thomas  Schneider,  Centennial,  CO 

Denis  and  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fellowship/ 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 

Horn 

Matthew  Bronstein,  Agoura  Hills,  CA 

T.  Donald  and  Janet  Eisenstein  Fellowship 
Katharine  Caliendo,  Point  Pleasant,  NJ 

Saville  Ryan  and  Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowship 
Nicholas  Hartman,  Potsdam,  NY 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Tyler  Holt,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  Fellowship 
Adedeji  Bailes  Ogunfolu,  Washington  D.C. 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anna  Spina,  Skokie,  IL 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein  Fellows  hip /John  E 

Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille  Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Alex  Fioto,  Raleigh,  NC 

BSO  Members '  Association  Fellowship 
Mark  Maliniak,  Cleveland,  OH 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  Fellowship 
Toby  Penk,  Seattle,  WA 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Kyle  Sherman,  Winchester,  TX 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Najib  Wong,  Singapore 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Trombone 

Paul  Jenkins,  Piano,  TX 

Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship/Daniel 

and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Douglas  Rosenthal,  Northbrook,  IL 

Michael  and  Sally  Gordon  Fellowship 
Christopher  Wolf,  Ellicott  City,  MD 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Adam  Rainey,  La  Grange,  KY 

BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Jose  Martinez  Anton,  Chelva,  Valencia, 
Spain 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowship 
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Percussion 

Matthew  Decker,  Seymour,  IN 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
George  Nickson,  Port  Saint  Lucie,  FL 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Ethan  Pani,  Louisville,  KY 

Avedis  Zildjian  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Vic  Firth/ 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 
Andre  Sonner,  Traverse  City,  MI 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship /Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Ian  Sullivan,  Linwood,  NJ 

Mary  E.  Brosnan  Fellowship 
Daniel  Zawodniak,  Grapevine,  TX 

Donald  Law  Fellowship 

Harp 

Grace  Browning,  Mountain  Lakes,  NJ 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Tomina  Parvanova,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship/Stephen  and  Persis 
Morris  Fellowship 

Piano 

Daniel  Anastasio,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship /R.  Amory  Thorndike 

Fellowship 
Alexander  Bernstein,  Walla  Walla,  WA 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Katherine  Dowling,  Regina,  SK,  Canada 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 


Matthew  Gemmill,  Ames,  LA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marnie  Hauschildt,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Edward  H  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Se-Hee  Jin,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Elena  Lacheva,  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Carlin  Ma,  Carmel,  IN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Ryan  MacEvoy  McCullough,  Eureka,  CA 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  Fellowship/ 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Nana  Shi,  Shenyang,  China 

Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman  Family  Fellowship 

Soprano 

Sharin  Apostolou,  Oakland,  NJ 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Leslie  Ann  Bradley,  Port  Perry,  ON, 

Canada 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Family  Fellowship 
Sharon  Harms,  Pueblo,  CO 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 
YoonGeong  Lee,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider  Fellowship/ 

Richard  F  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Clarissa  Lyons,  Davis,  CA 

Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Adrienne  Pardee,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Ushers /Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal 

Fellowship 


Furniture  and 
Decorative  Arts 
Consignments 
now  invited 


A  Bonhams  furniture  specialist  will  be 
in  Massachusetts  to  offer  complimentary 
auction  estimates  with  a  view  to  selling 
at  auctions  in  New  York. 

Inquiries  and  appointments 

Amy  Corcoran 

+  1  617  742  0909 

amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 

A  Louis  XIV  style  gilt  bronze  mounted  Boulle 
marquetry  meuble  d'appui,  Paul  Sormani, 
fourth  quarter  19th  century.  Sold  for  $146,000 

bonhams.com/boston 

©  201 1  Bonhams  &  Butterfields  Auctioneers  Corp. 

All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 


1793 


Bonhams 

AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS 
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Amy  Petrongelli,  Harrison,  MI 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship /Dr.  Lewis  R. 
and  Florence  W.  Lawrence  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Taverner,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Mezzo-Soprano 
Jacquelyn  Matava,  Farmington,  CT 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 
Laura  Mercado-Wright,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship /Everett  and  Margery 
Jassy  Fellowship 

Tenor 

Martin  Bakari,  Yellow  Springs,  OH 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship/ 

Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Steven  Brennfleck,  Ewing,  NJ 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Zach  Finkelstein,  Plymouth,  MA 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Andrew  Penning,  Saint  Paul,  MN 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Baritone 

Wesley  Brax,  Columbia,  SC 

William  F  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
John  Buffett,  Hudson,  OH 

Kandell  Family  Fellowship /Pearl  and  Alvin 

Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Malcolm  J.  Merriweather,  Grand  Island,  NY 

Messinger  Family  Fellowship 
Matthew  Morris,  Baltimore,  MD 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship /Leah  Jansizian  Memorial 

Scholarship 

Bass-Baritone 

Douglas  Williams,  Farmington,  CT 
Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Bass 

David  Salsbery  Fry,  Mount  Joy,  PA 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Composition 

John  Aylward,  Tucson,  AZ 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship 
Jesse  Jones,  Aztec,  NM 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation-John  J. 

Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Liberatore,  Auburn,  NY 

Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 
Adam  Roberts,  Columbus,  OH 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Ju  Ri  Seo,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Grigory  Smirnov,  Novosibirsk,  Siberia, 

Russia 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 


Conducting 

Ken-David  Masur,  Leipzig,  Germany/New 

York,  NY 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Case  Scaglione,  League  City,  TX 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Fellowship /Maurice 

Abravanel  Scholarship 
Robert  Trevino,  Fort  Worth,  TX 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Library 

Michael  Ferraguto,  Woburn,  MA 

Arno  and  Maria  Maris  Student  Memorial  Fellowship 
Elaine  Li,  Coral  Springs,  FL 
C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Audio  Engineering 

Matt  Baltrucki,  Jupiter,  FL 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
James  Clemens-Seely,  Montreal,  QC, 

Canada 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 
Lauran  Jurrius,  Heemstede,  The 

Netherlands 

Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship /TMC  Fellowship 
Stephen  Lilly,  St.  John's,  NL,  Canada 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Piano  Technology 
Jon  Guenther,  Spokane,  WA 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Rebekah  Wortman,  Iowa  City,  IA 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship /TMC  Fellowship 
Josh  Younger,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Stephanie  Morris  Marry  ott  &  Franklin  J.  Marry  ott 
Fellowship 

Publications 

Claudia  Carrera,  Wellesley,  MA 

Merwin  Geffen,  M.D.  and  Norman  Solomon,  M.D. 

Fellowship 

The  New  Fromm  Players 
Marie  Tachouet,  flute,  Portland,  OR 
Ryan  Yure,  clarinet,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Nolan  Pearson,  piano,  Bedford,  TX 
Alex  Shiozaki,  violin,  Saratoga,  CA 
Tema  Watstein,  violin,  New  Haven,  CT 
Derek  Mosloff,  viola,  Thief  River  Falls,  MN 
Michael  Dahlberg,  cello,  Philadelphia,  PA 
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2011 


Tanglewood 


Tuesday,  August  9,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


fi\ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
HALDAN  MARTINSON,  violin 
STEVEN  ANSELL,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass 


ELIZABETH  ROWE,  flute 
JOHN  FERRILLO,  oboe 
WILLIAM  R.  HUDGINS,  clarinet 
RICHARD  SVOBODA,  bassoon 
JAMES  SOMMERVILLE,  horn 


with 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 

THOMAS  ROLFS,  BSO  principal  trumpet 


MARTINU 


Four  Madrigals  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Lento 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Poco  allegro 

Messrs.  FERRILLO,  HUDGINS,  and  SVOBODA 


PREVIN 


"Octet  for  Eleven"  (2010) 

I.  J  =  92 

II.  J  =  42 

III.  J.  =  132 

Messrs.  LOWE,  MARTINSON,  ANSELL,  ESKIN,  and  BARKER; 
Ms.  ROWE;  Messrs.  FERRILLO,  HUDGINS,  SVOBODA, 
SOMMERVILLE,  and  ROLFS 

{Intermission} 


U^^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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MILHAUD 


"La  Cheminee  du  Roi  Rene"  ("The  Chimney  of  King  Rene"), 
Suite  for  wind  quintet,  Opus  205 

Cortege  (Procession) 

Aubade  (Morning  song) 

Jongleurs  (Jugglers) 

La  Maousinglade 

Joutes  sur  l'Arc  (Jousts  on  the  Arc) 

Chasse  a  Valabre  (Hunting  at  Valabre) 

Madrigal-Nocturne 

Ms.  ROWE;  Messrs.  FERRILLO,  HUDGINS,  SVOBODA,  and 
SOMMERVILLE 


MOZART 


Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  K.478 

Allegro 

Andante 

Rondo:  Allegro 

Messrs.  PREVIN,  LOWE,  ANSELL,  and  ESKIN 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Bohuslav  Martinu  (1890-1959) 

Four  Madrigals  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon 

The  prolific  Czech  composer  Bohuslav  Martinu  was  an  exile  from  his  native  country 
for  over  half  his  life — first  voluntarily,  pursuing  artistic  enlightenment  in  France 
beginning  in  1923,  then  as  a  World  War  II  and  Iron  Curtain  refugee  in  the 
U.S.  and  Switzerland.  A  unique  figure  in  20th-century  music,  he  deeply  iden- 
tified himself  as  Bohemian.  It  was  in  part  due  to  his  attempting  to  help  his 
fellow  artists  there  after  the  Nazi  domination  of  his  homeland  that  he  was 
blacklisted  and  forced  to  flee  France  when  it  became  clear  that  country,  too, 
would  succumb  to  the  Third  Reich's  expansion.  He  followed  his  own  stylistic 
path  but  with  an  awareness  of  the  folk-music  interests  of  Janacek  and  Bartok 
on  the  one  hand  and  Stravinsky's  neoclassicism  on  the  other. 

In  Paris,  the  city  of  Poulenc,  Prokofiev,  and  Stravinsky,  Martinu  worked  with 
the  significant  composer  Albert  Roussel  but  at  the  same  time  studied  scores 
of  the  Renaissance.  Early  music  figured  more  and  more  as  an  inspiration  for  Martinu 's 
compositions,  particularly  in  the  1930s,  when  we  find  explicit  references  to  older 
forms  in  the  titles  of  his  works,  such  as  Partita,  Concerto  grosso,  and  seven  with 
"madrigal"  in  the  title.  Three  of  these  are  vocal  (as  one  would  expect),  but  four  are 
instrumental  chamber  works.  The  inspiration  lay  not  so  much  in  the  idea  of  the 
word-painting  that  characterizes  madrigal  style  but  rather  an  approach  to  smooth, 
intricate,  flowing  counterpoint  in  which  each  line  is  independent  and  significant. 

Martinu's  Four  Madrigals  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon  is  the  first  of  his  madrigal 
pieces.  He  wrote  it  in  Nice  in  1937,  dedicating  it  to  the  Trio  d'Anches  de  Paris  ("Reed 
Trio  of  Paris"),  who  gave  the  premiere  in  Paris  in  1938.  Although  numbered  as  four 
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separate  madrigals,  the  pieces  work  together  as  a  familiar  four-movement  form,  fast- 
slow-fast-fast.  Their  moods  vary,  but  similar  ideas  draw  them  together.  Madrigal-like 
is  the  fluidity  of  rhythm;  the  pulse  we  readily  hear  is  often  grouped  into  phrases  dif- 
ferently for  each  instrument,  and  with  little  correspondence,  much  of  the  time,  with 
the  written  time  signature  (s).  Homophonic  passages,  in  which  all  three  play  in  the 
same  rhythm,  announce  an  arrival  point  between  explorations  of  intertwining  lines. 
The  music  is  tonal,  but — like  the  Renaissance  madrigals  that  served  as  a  kind  of 
model,  and  like  other  neoclassical  works  of  the  1930s — the  use  of  tonality  isn't  con- 
fined to  classical  harmonic  structures. 

The  Allegro  moderato  features  a  bright,  somewhat  wry  mosaic  made  up  of  small 
figures.  Sharp  and  syncopated  passages  are  offset  by  sustained,  homophonic  ones. 
The  flowing  second  movement,  Lento,  has  an  archaic  mournfulness.  The  third  is  a 
scherzo  in  all  but  name.  Marked  Poco  allegretto,  its  main  part  is  a  pointedly  rhyth- 
mic episode  in  ambiguous  meter.  The  Trio,  marked  Allegro,  is  faster  and  marchlike, 
featuring  triplet  figures.  The  finale,  Poco  allegro,  can  be  felt  usually  as  triple  meter 
and  explores  chromatic  rising  and  falling  lines. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Andre  Previn  (b.1929) 
"Octet  for  Eleven"  (2010) 

"One  of  the  truly  unusual  careers  in  music"  is  how  one  writer  has  summed  up 
Andre  Previn's  amazingly  versatile  list  of  credits.  The  recipient  of  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Awards  from  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Gramophone  Classic  FM,  Mr.  Previn  remains  active  as  conductor,  composer,  and 
pianist  in  the  realms  of  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  and  jazz.  In  2010  he  was 
honored  with  a  Grammy  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  from  the  Recording 
Academy.  This  past  March  he  received  the  Knight  Commander's  Cross  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for  his  accomplishments  and  his  represen- 
tation of  German  culture  in  America.  As  a  conductor,  Previn  has  held  chief 
artistic  posts  with  the  Houston  Symphony,  London  Symphony,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Oslo  Philharmonic,  and  Royal  Philhar- 
monic. In  2009  he  was  appointed  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  NHK 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Previn's  diverse  credits  also  encompass  work  on 
more  than  forty  films  as  composer,  arranger,  and  orchestrator  in  the  Holly- 
wood studios  between  1949  and  1973;  theater  projects  for  New  York  and 
London — e.g.,  his  work  with  Alan  Jay  Lerner  on  the  1969  Broadway  musical 
Coco,  and  his  1974  music-theater  collaboration  with  Tom  Stoppard,  Every  Good  Boy 
Deserves  Favour,  commissioned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  for  her  Silver  Jubilee — and,  in 
recent  decades,  a  series  of  concert  works  that  have  followed  from  his  ongoing  col- 
laborations with  many  of  the  world's  foremost  artists  and  ensembles — including, 
among  others,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Vienna  Philharmonic,  sopranos 
Barbara  Bonney  and  Renee  Fleming,  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  violinist  Anne-Sophie 
Mutter,  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  the  Emerson  String  Quartet. 

Opera  has  also  figured  in  Andre  Previn's  output.  His  first  opera,  A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire  (on  a  libretto  by  Philip  Littell  based  on  Tennessee  Williams's  play) ,  was  pre- 
miered in  1998  at  San  Francisco  Opera  with  Previn  conducting  and  has  since  had 
some  twenty  productions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  More  recently,  his  second 
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opera,  Brief  Encounter  (with  a  libretto  by  John  Caird  based  on  David  Lean's  film 
adaptation  of  the  play  by  Noel  Coward) ,  commissioned  by  Houston  Grand  Opera, 
was  premiered  by  that  company  in  May  2009.  A  recording  of  that  opera  was  released 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  in  May  of  this  year.  Mr.  Previn's  eightieth  birthday  in 
April  2009  was  marked  by  celebrations  in  London  and  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall, 
with  concerts  featuring  him  as  conductor,  composer,  and  pianist.  Current  projects 
include  a  recently  finished  concerto  for  cellist  Daniel  Muller-Schott;  a  second  violin 
concerto  for  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  (see  below  about  the  BSO-commissioned  first);  a 
new  piano  trio  for  himself,  Mutter,  and  cellist  Lynn  Harrell  (the  three  appear  fre- 
quently as  a  trio) ,  and  a  new  clarinet  quintet  for  BSO  clarinetist  Thomas  Martin  and 
the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  (made  up  of  BSO  players) ,  the  latter  work  following 
upon  the  clarinet  sonata  previously  written  for  Thomas  Martin  and  introduced  at 
the  2010  Prague  Festival. 

Previn  has  appeared  regularly  as  guest  conductor  and  pianist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  his  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1977.  In  addition,  the  orchestra 
has  also  introduced  a  number  of  his  works  over  the  years,  among  them  two  commis- 
sioned by  the  BSO — his  Violin  Concerto,  written  for,  premiered,  and  then  recorded 
by  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  in  2002  with  Previn  on  the  podium;  and,  more  recently,  his 
orchestral  work  Owls,  in  October  2008.  Besides  his  work  with  the  orchestra,  he  has 
also  appeared  on  several  occasions  as  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  With  this  in  mind,  a  BSO  commission  from  Previn  intended  specifically  for 
the  Chamber  Players  marked  an  inevitable  next  step  in  the  expansion  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  ensemble — the  result  being  the  Octet  for  Eleven,  which  had  its  pre- 
miere in  Boston  on  October  17,  2010,  in  the  first  program  of  the  Chamber  Players' 
2010-11  four-concert  series  in  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  in 
Boston. 
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Commissioned  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  James  Levine,  Music  Director,  through  the  generous  support  of  the  New 
Works  Fund  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency,  Octet 
for  Eleven  engages  the  talents  of  the  core  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  plus  trumpet.  Note  that  there  is  no  piano  part,  despite  Previn's  own  profi- 
ciency at  the  keyboard.  The  musical  style  is  thoroughly  and  consistently  engaging, 
wide-ranging  in  mood  and  tone,  varied  in  texture  and  color,  often  humorous,  and 
fully  reflecting,  as  one  might  expect,  the  diverse  elements  and  musical  languages 
Previn  has  so  deeply  absorbed  throughout  a  career  straddling  the  worlds  of  classical 
music,  jazz,  film,  and  theater.  While  intended  for  performance  without  a  conductor, 
the  music  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  chamber-orchestra  conception.  The  composer 
himself  has  proven  characteristically  reticent  in  discussing  the  piece,  noting  simply 
that  he  has  provided,  as  requested,  a  work  in  three  movements  (they're  fast-slow- 
fast)  ,  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  conceived  by  him  as  'just  an  entertainment" 
while  still  keeping  in  mind  the  "remarkable  skills"  of  the  BSO  principal  players  he's 
gotten  to  know  so  well  over  the  years.  Oh  yes — the  title.  Upon  accepting  the  com- 
mission, Previn  observed  that  he'd  not  get  fancy,  and  probably  just  write  an  octet. 
The  Chamber  Players'  response:  "But  there  are  eleven  of  us!" 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Darius  Milhaud  (1892-1972) 

"La  Cheminee  du  Roi  Rene"  ("The  Chimney  of  King  Rene"),  Suite  for  wind 

quintet,  Opus  205 

The  French  composer  Darius  Milhaud's  legendarily  vast  compositional  output  runs 
to  more  than  400  opus  numbers,  which  include  sixteen  operas;  twelve  symphonies; 
multiple  concertos  for  violin,  piano,  viola,  and  cello  as  well  as  concertos  for  harp, 
oboe,  harpsichord,  and  various  combinations;  eighteen  string  quartets,  and  dozens 
of  sundry  orchestral  pieces,  songs,  choral  works,  film  music,  and  chamber  works — 
in  short,  pieces  in  every  conceivable  genre  over  the  course  of  a  sixty-year 
career.  As  a  Jew,  he  was  threatened  by  the  encroachment  into  France  of  the 
Third  Reich.  After  1940  the  U.S.  was  his  adoptive  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  although  he  split  his  time  between  France  and  the  U.S.  after  the  war. 
For  many  years  he  taught  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California,  as  well  as 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and  at  the  Aspen  Festival.  His  American  pupils  are 
numerous  and  include  Burt  Bacharach  and  James  Levine. 

During  World  War  I,  unable  to  enlist  due  to  health  reasons,  Milhaud  trav- 
eled to  Brazil  as  a  civil  servant  and  lived  there  until  the  end  of  1918.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris  he  moved  in  the  same  circle  as  Koechlin  and  was  part  of 
the  loose  "Les  Six"  group.  His  first  still-famous  work,  the  absurdist  ballet  Le  Boeufsur 
le  toit  ("The  Bull  on  the  Roof,"  1919 — already  Opus  58),  is  an  orchestral  synthesis  of 
a  wide  range  of  Brazilian  musical  styles.  The  most  important  and  influential  work 
of  his  entire  output,  the  ballet  La  Creation  du  monde  ("The  Creation  of  the  World," 
1923),  was  one  of  the  earliest  "classical"  works  to  incorporate  American  jazz.  He  was 
also  active  as  a  pianist  and  conductor. 

Having  his  fingers  in  all  possible  musical  confections,  Milhaud  inevitably  wrote 
music  for  film,  including  Jean  Renoir's  Madame  Bovary  (1933),  Alain  Resnais's  short 
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Gauguin  (1950),  and  dozens  of  other  projects.  Among  these  was  a  1939  Raymond 
Bernard  film  written  by  the  great  French  playwright  Jean  Anouilh,  Love  Cavalcade, 
which  takes  place  in  three  different  eras.  Milhaud  shared  scoring  duties  with  his  col- 
leagues Arthur  Honegger  and  Roger  Desormiere,  and  wrote  the  score  for  the  earli- 
est section  of  the  film,  giving  the  music  a  somewhat  archaic  cast.  La  Cheminee  du  Roi 
Rene  ("The  Chimney  of  King  Rene")  is  a  concert  suite  the  composer  created  from 
that  music. 

The  King  Rene  of  the  title  was  Rene  of  Anjou  (1409-1480),  Duke  of  Anjou  and  King 
of  Naples  and  the  apparently  impoverished  (see  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI)  father  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  to  King  Henry  VI  of  England.  He  lived  in  Aix  en  Provence, 
where  Milhaud  grew  up;  his  "Chimney"  is  a  boulevard  in  which  the  Duke  was  accus- 
tomed daily  to  walk.  Milhaud's  suite  is  a  group  of  little  character  and  pictorial 
pieces  related  to  his  hometown.  None  of  the  movements  exceeds  three  minutes. 
The  first-movement  "Cortege"  perhaps  represents  Rene's  daily  constitutional.  A 
steady  accompanying  rhythm  in  open  harmonies  sounds  vaguely  medieval,  as  do  the 
ornamental  melodic  lines.  "Aubade"  flows  along  in  a  gentle  6/8  time.  'Jongleurs" 
contrapuntally  combines  a  few  small  gestures,  including  a  fast  rising  scale  figure  in 
thirty-second  notes  that  gets  tossed  from  one  player  to  another. 

According  to  the  score's  preface,  "La  Maousinglade"  means  "badly  arranged."  It  is 
the  name  of  the  area  in  Aix  en  Provence  in  which  Milhaud  lived,  and  this  movement 
has  a  quiet,  pastoral  quality  in  moderate  3/4  time.  "Joutes  sur  l'Arc"  are  literally 
joust  tournaments  between  boats  on  the  River  Arc.  A  medieval  feeling  can  again  be 
heard  in  the  music  here.  "Chasse  a  Valabre"  ("Hunting  at  Valabre")  is  represented 
by  music  like  the  galloping  of  horses.  In  the  closing  moments  the  music  veers  off  in 
a  different  direction.  Valabre  is  an  old  castle  near  Aix.  The  last  movement,  "Madrigal- 
Nocturne,"  is  almost  lullaby-like,  growing  even  more  sedate  and  calming  at  its  close. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1 791) 
Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  K.478 

The  key  of  G  minor  seemed  to  have  a  special  resonance  for  Mozart.  When  he  chose 
to  use  it,  the  music  that  resulted  was  always  of  a  special,  impassioned  character, 
whether  it  was  in  the  early  symphony,  K.183,  the  string  quintet  K.516,  the  later  and 
incomparably  greater  Symphony  No.  40,  K.550,  or  Pamina's  aria,  "Ach  ich  fuhl's," 
from  The  Magic  Flute.  And,  of  course,  the  Piano  Quartet,  K.478.  With  this 
piece  Mozart  virtually  created  the  genre  of  piano  quartet  and  established  it 
as  a  useful  chamber  ensemble  (though  a  dangerous  one,  since  in  the  hands 
of  a  composer  with  an  ear  less  acute  than  Mozart's  the  piano  inevitably  tends 
to  overbalance  the  strings) .  The  quartet  was  apparently  composed  on  com- 
mission from  the  publisher  Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister,  who  requested  three 
pieces  in  this  medium.  The  first  to  be  composed  was  the  present  G  minor 
quartet  (it  was  completed  on  October  16,  1785);  the  public  didn't  buy  it, 
finding  it  much  too  difficult  to  play,  and  Hoffmeister  decided  to  cancel  the 
commission  rather  than  to  waste  money  publishing  more  works  that  were 
beyond  the  abilities  of  the  average  chamber  performer.  (Mozart  did,  in  the 
end,  write  one  more  piano  quartet  about  nine  months  later,  but  it  was  published  by 
Artaria  rather  than  Hoffmeister.) 

The  first  movement,  an  imperious  Allegro  in  G  minor,  features  a  powerful  opening 
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in  octaves  that  plays  a  strong  motivic  role  throughout  the  movement.  Adroitly  placed 
sforzandi  stretch  the  phrases  of  the  second  theme  in  a  charmingly  unexpected  way. 
The  Andante,  in  the  closely  related  key  of  B-flat,  has  a  wonderful  harmonic  richness 
decorated  by  elaborate  runs  for  each  of  the  four  instruments  in  turn.  It  comes  as  a 
bit  of  a  surprise  that  the  final  movement  turns  to  the  conventional  "happy  ending" 
of  the  major  key  after  such  expressive  weight  in  the  first  two  movements.  But  though 
it  is  undeniably  lighter  in  mood  than  what  preceded  it,  the  frequent  passing  chro- 
matic notes,  entering  already  in  the  first  measure,  show  that  the  finale,  too,  is  cut 
from  the  same  expressive  cloth  and  is  not  merely  a  bow  to  custom.  With  this  quartet 
and  its  later  companion  piece  (K.493),  Mozart  at  one  stroke  set  a  standard  for  the 
new  medium  that  has  been  aimed  at  but  never  surpassed. 


STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

One  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  chamber  music  ensembles  sponsored  by  a 
major  symphony  orchestra  and  made  up  of  that  orchestra's  principal  players,  the 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  include  first- 
chair  string  and  wind  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Founded  in  1964  during 
Erich  Leinsdorf's  tenure  as  BSO  music  director, 
the  Chamber  Players  can  perform  virtually  any 
work  within  the  vast  chamber  music  literature, 
expanding  their  range  of  repertory  by  calling 
upon  other  BSO  members  or  enlisting  the  servic- 
es of  such  distinguished  artists  as  BSO  Music 
Director  James  Levine  (as  both  pianist  and  con- 
ductor), Leif  Ove  Andsnes,  Emanuel  Ax,  and  Andre  Previn.  The  Chamber  Players' 
activities  include  an  annual  four-concert  series  in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  regular  appearances  at  Tanglewood,  and  a  busy  touring  sched- 
ule. In  addition  to  their  appearances  throughout  the  United  States,  they  have  per- 
formed in  Europe,  Japan,  South  America,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  September 
2008,  sponsored  by  Cunard®  Line,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  performed 
on  the  Queen  Mary  2's  transatlantic  crossing  from  New  York  to  Southampton,  England. 
Among  their  many  recordings  are  the  Brahms  string  quintets  and  works  by  John 
Harbison,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Leon  Kirchner,  all  on  Nonesuch;  and  the  quintets  for 
clarinet  and  strings  by  Mozart  and  Brahms  with  former  BSO  principal  clarinet,  the 
late  Harold  Wright,  on  Philips.  Their  latest  recording,  on  BSO  Classics,  is  of  Mozart 
chamber  music  for  winds  and  strings  (the  Clarinet  Quintet  in  A,  the  Horn  Quintet  in 
E-flat,  the  F  major  Oboe  Quartet,  and  the  Flute  Quartet  in  A,  K.298).  Their  next  disc 
on  BSO  Classics,  scheduled  for  release  this  fall,  is  a  disc  of  chamber  music  by  American 
composers  William  Bolcom  (Serenata  Notturna),  Lukas  Foss  (For  Aaron),  Michael  Gan- 
dolfi  {Plain  Song,  Fantastic  Dances) ,  and  Osvaldo  Golijov  (Lullaby  and  Doina) . 
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Wednesday,  August  10,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

THE  PAMELA  S.  KUNKEMUELLER  CONCERT 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE  &  FRIENDS 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

ALAN  SMITH,  piano 

ANDREW  JENNINGS,  violin 

NORMAN  FISCHER,  cello 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

FELLOWS  AND  GUESTS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 


SMITH 


"Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman,",  from 

the  Daily  Journal  of  Margaret  Ann  Alsip  Frink,  1850, 

for  mezzo-soprano,  violin,  cello,  and  piano  (2007) 

1.  The  Allure  of  the  West  (Instrumental) 

2.  Prologue  to  the  Journal 

3.  There's  a  Lady 

4.  Considerable  Excitement 

5.  The  Face  of  the  Earth 

6.  Buffalo  Chase 

7.  The  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  "White  Squaw" 

8.  Lost  Boy 

9.  Upon  Them  She  Depended 

10.  The  Mountain" 

11.  Margaret's  Dream  (Instrumental) 

12.  Here  We  Are 

13.  Epilogue  to  the  Journal 

Ms.  BLYTHE;  Messrs.  SMITH,  JENNINGS,  and  FISCHER 


<J<^S\     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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DALLAPICCOLA 


SMITH 


"Canti  di  prigionia"  (1941) 

Prayer  of  Mary  Stuart 
Invocation  of  Boethius 
Farewell  of  Girolamo  Savonarola 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

TMC  Fellows  MATTHEW  GEMMILL  and 

RYAN  MACEVOY  MCCULLOUGH,  pianos 

TMC  Fellows  GRACE  BROWNING  and 

TOMINA  PARVANOVA,  harps 

BSO  members  FRANK  EPSTEIN  and 

DANIEL  BAUCH,  percussion 

TMC  Fellows  MATTHEW  DECKER,  GEORGE  NICKSON, 

ETHAN  PANI,  and  ANDRE  SONNER,  percussion 

TMC  guests  SAMUEL  SALOMON  and  KYLE  BRIGHTWELL, 

percussion 

{Intermission} 

"An  Unknown  Sphere,"  for  Mezzo-soprano  Solo  and 

Unaccompanied  Mixed  Chorus  (2010) 

Words  by  Walt  Whitman 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  James  Levine,  Music  Director,  for  performance 

by  Stephanie  Blythe  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  Conductor,  on  the  occasion  of  its  40th  anniversary) 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 


LOWRY 


"How  can  I  keep  from  singing?' 
Ms.  BLYTHE 


TRADITIONAL 


TRADITIONAL 


"There  is  a  balm  in  Gilead,"  newly  arranged  by  Alan  Smith 
for  mezzo-soprano  and  cello  obbligato 

Ms.  BLYTHE  and  Mr.  FISCHER 

"Shenandoah,"  for  mezzo-soprano  and  chorus, 
arranged  by  Marshall  Bartholomew  and  James  Erb 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Ms.  BLYTHE 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
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A  Message  from  Stephanie  Blythe 

Life  is  a  series  of  journeys.  During  the  summer  of  1993, 1  began  one  of  the  most 
important  journeys  of  my  life,  and  it  started  right  here  at  Tanglewood.  It  is  no  secret 
that  I  credit  my  two  summers  here  with  giving  me  some  of  the  best  singing  and  per- 
formance education  possible.  Tanglewood  also  introduced  me  to  Alan  Louis  Smith, 
who  became  an  important  mentor,  a  devoted  friend,  and  generous  collaborator.  It  is 
a  rare  and  miraculous  gift  to  be  the  recipient  of  music  written  expressly  for  you,  and 
Alan  has  presented  me  with  some  of  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  music  I  have 
ever  sung.  Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman  is  just  such  a  gift.  Commissioned  by  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  through  Music  Accord  in  2008,  Covered 
Wagon  Woman  musically  elucidates  the  journal  of  Margaret  Frink  and  her  journey 
West  through  remarkable  layerings  of  colors,  texture,  and  silence,  all  creating  the 
sweeping  gestures  of  the  windswept  prairie,  the  impossible  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  lonely,  awesome  quiet  that  comes  from  the  unknown. 

During  the  spring  of  2010, 1  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  alto  soloist  in  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah  with  the  BSO  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  those  concerts  was  once  again  singing  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
a  wonderful  collection  of  singers  that  has  time  and  again  proven  itself  to  be  among 
the  greatest  choruses  in  the  world.  I  mentioned  to  their  chorus  master,  John  Oliver, 
that  I  was  very  keen  to  sing  with  them  again,  and  that  it  would  be  a  lovely  idea  to 
have  a  new  work  commissioned — an  American  Alto  Rhapsody  of  sorts.  Enter  Alan 
Louis  Smith  and  Walt  Whitman.  This  work  speaks  of  everything  that  defines  both 
Smith  and  Whitman — colors,  colors,  and  more  colors.  Color  that  evokes  something 
greater  than  we  are,  ideas  brighter  than  the  sun  and  darker  than  the  night.  Great 
swathes  of  words  and  music  that  cut  through  the  psyche  and  uplift  the  soul. 

"Shenandoah,"  "How  can  I  keep  from  singing?,"  and  "There  is  a  balm  in  Gilead"  are 
an  organic  and  logical  way  to  bring  the  concert  to  a  close.  They  all  speak  of  comfort 
following  trials  of  the  spirit,  and  are  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
the  traditional  American  song.  American  hymns  and  songs  have  become  a  very  spe- 
cial part  of  my  continuing  relationship  with  Alan,  who  sends  me  a  wonderful  new 
arrangement  of  a  different  song  as  a  birthday  gift  every  year. 

I  am  so  grateful  to  this  wonderful  music  festival  for  the  many,  many  lessons  I  have 
learned  here.  This  place  showed  me  that  music  is  one  of  the  greatest  ways  to  illus- 
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trate  and  share  our  own  journeys,  whether  they  be  physical,  like  Margaret  Frink's, 
or  metaphysical,  like  Walt  Whitman's.  This  music  is  what  brings  audience  and  artist 
together,  and  defines  our  humanity.  I  am  thrilled  to  be  allowed  to  share  this  with 
these  magnificent  musicians  and  with  you. 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  two  Alan  Smith  pieces  on  this  "Stephanie  Blythe  and  Friends"  program  demon- 
strate the  pianist/composer's  abiding  interest  in  the  collaborative  process:  reacting 
as  a  composer  to  the  emotional  and  dramatic  content  of  a  text,  performing  with 
friends  and  colleagues  who  are  themselves  musicians  of  the  highest  order,  and  com- 
bining the  composition  and  performance  to  reach  out  to  an  audience.  Smith  is  a 
longtime  faculty  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  holding  the  position  of 
Vocal  Coach  and  Piano  Program  Coordinator.  The  commissions  for  both  of  these 
pieces — as  well  as  the  newly  composed  cello  obbligato  line  for  the  traditional  song 
"There  is  a  balm  in  Gilead" — originated  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  rec- 
ognizing Smith's  musicianship  and  honoring  the  relationships  he  has  forged  with 
musicians  both  within  and  outside  the  BSO.  Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman  was 
commissioned  for  Stephanie  Blythe,  pianist  Warren  Jones,  and  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center  by  Music  Accord;  the  commission  was  instigated  by  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Music  Accord 
consortium  (as  is  the  BSO) .  It  was  premiered  on  February  22,  2008,  at  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  Manhattan,  with  Ms.  Blythe,  Mr.  Jones,  violinist  Ani 
Kavafian,  and  cellist  Priscilla  Lee. 

An  Unknown  Sphere  was  commissioned  by  the  BSO  to  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  for  performance  by  the 
TFC  and  Stephanie  Blythe.  This  evening's  performance  includes  the  world  pre- 
miere of  An  Unknown  Sphere,  and  the  first  complete  Tanglewood  performance  of 
Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman.  The  composer's  own  notes  on  his  pieces  follow 
below  (in  concert  order).  To  read  more  about  Alan  Smith,  please  see  page  31. 

The  clarity  of  musical  language  found  in  Smith's  two  cycles  is  matched  in  this  pro- 
gram by  the  presence  of  three  well-known  traditional  songs.  "How  Can  I  Keep  From 
Singing"  is  a  hymn  from  the  1880s  by  the  author  of  the  more  familiar  "Shall  We 
Gather  at  the  River,"  the  Baptist  minister  Robert  Wadsworth  Lowry.  The  spiritual 
"There  is  a  Balm  in  Gilead"  and  the  folk  song  "Shenandoah"  are  both  somewhat 
older,  the  identity  of  their  authors  lost  in  time.  The  texts  of  Smith's  pieces — from 
the  1850  journal  of  Margaret  Ann  Alsip  Frink,  kept  as  she  traveled  through  the 
American  Western  frontier,  and  for  An  Unknown  Sphere  the  unique,  utterly  powerful 
poetry  of  Walt  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  written  not  much  later — carry  the  same 
spacious  spirit  of  the  years  of  American  geographical  and  cultural  expansion,  with 
all  its  attendant  innocence,  wonder,  and  warning.  Luigi  Dallapiccola's  Canti  di  pri- 
gionia  (program  note  below),  last  performed  by  the  TFC  in  1982  and  also  record- 
ed at  that  time,  is  a  masterpiece  by  another  composer  with  a  Tanglewood  affilia- 
tion— Dallapiccola  made  his  first  trip  to  the  United  States  as  a  composition  faculty 
member  here  in  1951. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Alan  Louis  Smith  (b.1955) 

"Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman,"  from  the  Daily  Journal  of  Margaret 

Ann  Alsip  Frink,  1850,  for  mezzo-soprano,  violin,  cello,  and  piano  (2007) 

When  Margaret  Frink  crossed  the  American  continent  in  a  covered  wagon  with  her 
husband  in  1850,  it  had  only  been  forty-six  years  since  Lewis  and  Clark  had  begun 
their  famous  journey  into  the  uncharted  West  with  their  Corps  of  Discovery  and 
less  than  a  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  California  Gold  Rush.  Mrs.  Frink 
and  her  husband,  Ledyard,  left  from  Indiana  for  Sacramento  along  with  an 
eleven-year-old  boy  named  Robert  and  a  twenty-year-old  mercantile  clerk 
named  Aaron  Rose.  Rose  worked  in  the  store  owned  by  Mr.  Frink  and  Mrs. 
Frink's  brother,  A.B.  Alsip,  in  Martinsville,  Indiana.  The  Frinks  and  the 
Alsips  were  people  of  means  and  regarded  their  journey  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California  not  as  a  way  to  add  to  their  wealth  but  rather  as  surrender  to  the 
excitement  of  a  new  adventure.  In  the  span  of  their  marriage  up  to  1850  the 
Frinks  had  uprooted  their  lives  a  number  of  times  in  trying  their  "fortunes 
farther  west." 

For  two  or  three  years  before  receiving  the  invitation  for  a  vocal  chamber  work  from 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  I  had  a  still,  small  tickling  in  the  back 
of  my  brain  that  compelled  me  to  want  to  know  more  about  the  lives  of  pioneer 
women,  particularly  in  their  own  words  from  their  letters  and  diaries.  When  the 
commission  from  the  Chamber  Music  Society  became  a  reality  I  became  serious  in 
my  exploration.  I  have  written  two  other  song  sets  on  excerpts  from  real-life  experi- 
ences in  American  history — Vignettes:  Ellis  Island  (written  for  Stephanie  Blythe),  and 
Vignettes:  Letters  from  George  to  Evelyn,  based  on  excerpted  sections  of  love  letters  from 
a  soldier  who  died  in  World  War  II. 

It  had  been  my  original  thought  to  employ  diaries  of  a  number  of  pioneer  women; 
but  my  attention  was  continually  drawn  back  to  that  of  Margaret  Frink.  Her  adven- 
ture was  amazing,  her  writing  beautiful,  human,  and  compelling.  It  was  apparent 
that  here  was  a  great  soul  who  faced  challenges  and  fears  with  nobility,  cared  deeply 
for  others,  and  seemed  to  have  immense  resources  of  personal  strength.  It  was  not 
lost  on  me  either  that  Mrs.  Frink  shared  many  attributes  with  my  wonderful  friend, 
Stephanie  Blythe. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  composing  music  for  Stephanie  Blythe  is  that  she 
loves  words,  their  meanings,  their  sounds,  their  emotional  and  dramatic  impact.  I 
know  that  she,  at  any  given  moment,  will  zero  in  on  the  core  meaning  of  what  she  is 
singing,  so  my  'job"  was  to  set  the  vocal  lines  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  not  impede 
her  communication,  but  encourage  it.  Most  of  the  text  is  set  syllabically  (one  sylla- 
ble to  one  note)  for  clarity  of  understanding.  Occasionally  I  wrote  some  runs  in  the 
vocal  line  to  illustrate  a  particular  idea,  such  as  the  buffalo  chase,  knowing  that 
Stephanie  is  no  stranger  to  florid  runs  with  all  of  her  success  in  Baroque  operas. 
Likewise  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  write  the  piano  part  for  the  terrific  musical  imagi- 
nation and  splendid  pianism  of  Warren  Jones. 

Of  the  two  string  parts  the  cello  has  the  larger  role,  which  in  many  cases  represents 
Mr.  Frink.  Though  we  do  not  hear  from  him  directly  in  words,  the  cello  often  is  a 
representation  of  his  inner  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  violin  part  most  often  repre- 
sents the  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Mrs.  Frink.  Since  she  is  speaking  (or  singing) 
much  of  the  time,  the  violin  commentary  is  not  copious.  From  time  to  time  the 
strings  represent  pictorial  ideas  such  as  running  buffalo,  the  braying  of  mules,  or 
the  back-and-forth  motion  of  rocking  chairs;  at  those  times  their  musical  illustration 
is  absolutely  equal  in  importance. 
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The  pitch  A  provides  an  important  reference  point  for  the  songs.  The  cycle  begins 
on  that  note  in  both  the  piano  and  cello  parts  and  it  appears  at  other  prominent 
moments,  most  notably  in  "Margaret's  Dream,"  the  instrumental  eleventh  part  of 
the  cycle.  Over  a  chordal  piano  accompaniment  the  violin  sustains  a  long,  high  A 
that  represents  the  huge  distance  of  Mrs.  Frink's  journey  from  both  a  physical  and 
an  emotional  perspective.  After  a  turbulent  middle  section  the  long  A  returns,  this 
time  in  the  cello  (Mr.  Frink's  inner  state),  while  the  violin  sings  a  soaring  descant. 
Even  the  shape  of  the  letter  A,  with  its  two  "feet"  rising  to  a  midpoint  reminds  me 
in  an  abstract  way  of  the  famous  arch  in  St.  Louis,  a  symbolic  setting-off  point  for 
many  westward  travelers.  The  shape  of  the  St.  Louis  arch  describes  the  metal  hoops 
on  the  covered  wagons  that  held  their  canvas  tarps  in  place.  Just  so,  the  note  "A" 
describes  the  length  of  Mrs.  Frink's  journey  with  one  "foot"  in  her  Indiana  home 
and  the  other  firmly  fixed  in  her  destination  in  California  with  the  height  and 
grandeur  of  mountain  ranges  in  between. 

One  other  important  aural  landmark  that  recurs  frequently  throughout  the  songs 
is  the  opening  shimmering  piano  chord  in  close  harmony  with  added  intervals  of 
a  ninth  and  an  eleventh.  The  chord  vibrates  with  harmonic  possibility,  just  as  the 
Frinks'  hearts  and  minds  must  have  vibrated  with  possibility  for  what  was  ahead  of 
them  in  their  journey.  The  chord  is  arpeggiated  in  the  very  opening,  but  even  when 
it  is  played  as  a  block  chord,  as  it  is  at  many  places  in  the  cycle,  it  is  luminescent  like 
the  shimmering  allure  of  gold. 

Listeners  may  find  it  interesting  to  know  that  the  opening  tune  in  the  seventh  song, 
"The  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  'White  Squaw,'"  is  a  traditional  Sioux  melody  that  I  found 
in  a  book  of  melodies  for  the  native  wooden  flute.  It  is  played  by  the  cello  in  har- 
monics in  order  to  impart  the  flavor  of  the  native  instrument. 

The  overall  shape  of  the  song  cycle  is  such  that  the  longest  song,  No.  10,  "The 
Mountain,"  arrives  at  the  point  of  the  Golden  Mean  and  builds  in  intensity  in  the 
same  way  that  Mrs.  Frink  describes  the  fierce  exertion  of  humans  and  animals  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  song  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  set  just 
as  the  experience  depicted  by  Mrs.  Frink  occupies  a  remarkable  moment  in  the 
span  of  their  journey.  "Margaret's  Dream"  stems  from  my  own  imagination,  not 
from  the  diary,  and  portrays  both  the  bliss  and  anxiety  of  following  her  and  her  hus- 
band's dream  to  emigrate  to  The  West. 

ALAN  LOUIS  SMITH 


Luigi  Dallapiccola  (1904-75) 

"Canti  di  prigionia,"  for  chorus,  two  pianos,  two  harps,  and  percussion 

An  unexpected  question  from  conductor  Igor  Markevitch  in  1948  set  Luigi 
Dallapiccola  (1904-75)  to  taking  stock  of  his  life  and  work.  Markevitch  wanted  to 
know  why  Dallapiccola  had  spent  so  much  of  his  life  composing  music  that  dealt 
with  prisons  and  prisoners.  Only  at  that  moment  did  the  composer  realize  that 
for  an  entire  decade  he  had  concentrated  on  two  major  works,  Canti  di  prigionia 
("Songs  of  Imprisonment")  and  the  opera  II prigioniero  ("The  Prisoner"). 

The  composer  was  born  in  Pisino  (now  Pazin  in  Croatia),  in  the  middle  of  the 
Istrian  peninsula  between  Trieste  and  Pola,  a  border  region  of  mixed  nationalities 
and  cultures.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  political  control  came  from  Vienna,  but  the 
region  was  a  hotbed  of  nationalistic  infighting.  Since  Dallapiccola's  father  was  the 
director  of  the  only  school  that  taught  in  the  Italian  language,  he  was  suspected  of 
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Italian  nationalism  during  the  First  World  War.  Dallapiccola  recalled, 

[A]  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria  by  Italy  (May  24, 
1915) — people  began  to  talk  of  prisons  and  concentration  camps  even  in  my 
home  town.  The  [Austrian]  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  was  firmly  resolved  to 
"discipline"  the  Italians  living  in  the  Trentino  region,  in  Trieste  and  the  Istrian 
peninsula  who,  rebellious  and  freedom-loving,  had  often  found  ways  of  disturb- 
ing his  old  age. 

In  1917  the  Dallapiccola  family  was  forcibly  moved  to  Graz,  in  Austria,  where  his 
father  was  made  periodically  to  report  to  the  police.  The  twenty  months  spent  in 

Graz  had  an  unexpected,  positive  effect  on  Luigi  Dallapiccola,  however.  The 
city  had  a  good  opera  house,  and  his  mother  discovered  that  though  it  was 
impossible  to  buy  bread  with  seventy  Kreutzer,  "those  seventy  kreutzers  were 
enough  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  opera  house.  Unable  to 
buy  me  bread,  my  mother  sent  me  to  the  theater."  After  hearing  The  Flying 
Dutchman  for  the  first  time,  Dallapiccola  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
music. 

Twenty  years  later,  following  a  broad  humanistic  education,  Dallapiccola  had 
A  begun  teaching  at  the  conservatory  of  Florence.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
jf  Mussolini's  Ethiopian  campaign  aroused  his  preoccupation  with  liberty  to  a 
passionate  degree,  and  when  the  Italian  Fascist  government  announced,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1938,  that  the  Nazi  "race  manifesto"  was  to  be  followed  in  Italy  as  well,  he  felt 
the  need  to  respond.  "I  was  aware  that  any  gesture  of  mine  would  have  been  futile. 
Only  through  music  could  I  express  my  indignation." 

The  composer  was  reading  Stefan  Zweig's  biography  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  at  the 
time,  and  decided  to  set  to  music  the  short  prayer  she  had  written  during  the  last 
years  of  her  imprisonment.  "I  wanted  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  word  '  libera  in  the 
music,"  he  wrote,  "to  have  this  divine  word  shouted  by  everyone."  Having  become 
interested  in  the  twelve-tone  technique,  he  thought  he  would  employ  it  for  his  setting 
of  the  prayer.  At  the  same  time  he  realized  that  one  piece  was  too  short  for  the  work 
he  contemplated;  it  would  need  some  other  movements,  and  it  needed  some  organ- 
izing principle.  He  found  it  in  the  idea  of  linking  the  movements  musically  not  only 
with  the  twelve-tone  row  "treated  as  freely  as  possible,"  but  also  by  the  familiar  open- 
ing notes  of  the  "Dies  irae"  plainchant.  "Since  the  war  had  just  begun,  there  was 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  at  that  moment  in  thinking  of  the  Last  Judgment." 

The  first  movement  was  completed  July  22,  1939,  and  was  first  performed  on  Belgian 
radio  on  April  10,  1940.  The  whole  piece  was  completed  in  1941.  The  second  text 
came  from  Boethius,  the  sixth-century  philosopher  who  was  imprisoned  and  execut- 
ed by  Theodoric.  He  planned  a  third  movement  based  on  a  text  of  Tommaso 
Campanella,  but  decided  an  Italian  poem  would  be  inappropriate  after  two  Latin 
texts.  On  August  19,  1940,  he  heard  on  the  radio  Hitler's  speech  to  the  Reichstag 
and  remembered  the  Florentine  Monk  Girolamo  Savonarola's  "Meditatio"  on  the 
psalm  "In  te  Domine  speravi."  A  performance  of  the  completed  piece  had  to  wait 
until  after  the  war,  when  it  was  given  in  its  entirety  at  the  first  post-war  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music  festival  and  was  immediately  hailed  as  one  of  the 
great  Italian  masterpieces  of  our  century. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998. 
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Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Texts  for  STEPHANIE  BLYTHE  &  FRIENDS 

ALAN  LOUIS  SMITH  "Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman,  from  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Margaret  Ann  Alsip  Frink,  1850,"  for  mezzo-soprano, 
violin,  cello,  and  piano  (2007) 

1.  The  Allure  of  the  West  (Instrumental) 

2.  Prologue  to  the  Journal 

. . .  We  knew  nothing  of  frontier  life,  nor  how  to  prepare  for  it.  And  besides,  we  were 
met  with  all  the  discouragements  and  obstructions  that  our  neighbors  and  the  people 
of  our  county  could  invent  or  imagine,  to  induce  us  not  to  attempt  such  a  perilous 
journey.  But,  nothing  daunted,  we  kept  at  work  in  our  preparations  for  the  trip. 

. . .  We  bade  farewell  to  all  our  relatives,  friends,  neighbors,  and  acquaintances. 

...  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day.  Our  faces  were  now  at  last  set  westward. 

3.  There's  a  Lady — Monday,  April  1 

. . .  whenever  we  stopped,  even  to  water  the  horses,  there  would  be  squads  of  people 
standing  about,  full  of  curiosity,  and  making  comments  upon  ourselves  and  our 
outfit,  thinking  we  were  certainly  emigrants  bound  for  California.  But  some  would 
remark,  "There's  a  lady  in  the  party;  and  surely  there's  no  man  going  to  take  a 
woman  on  such  a  journey  as  that,  across  the  plains."  Then  some  of  them  would 
venture  to  approach  the  wagon  and  cautiously  peep  in;  then,  seeing  a  lady,  they 
would  respectfully  take  off  their  hats,  with  a  polite  salutation;  and  we  felt  that,  if 
there  was  anything  in  having  good  wishes  expressed  for  us,  we  should  certainly  have 
a  successful  and  pleasant  trip. 

4.  Considerable  Excitement — Saturday,  April  6 

. . .  We  found  considerable  excitement  prevailing  over  the  report  that  a  California 
emigrant  had  been  murdered  that  day  some  ten  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  road 
we  were  to  travel  the  next  day.  I  then  began  to  feel  that  we  had  undertaken  a  risky 
journey,  even  long  before  we  came  to  the  Indian  country.  We  got  out  the  Colt's 
revolver  that  night  to  see  that  it  was  in  good  order,  and  made  ready  to  defend  our- 
selves against  attack. . . 

5.  The  Face  of  the  Earth — Tuesday,  May  14 

We  were  safely  across  the  wide  and  muddy-colored  stream  by  eleven  o'clock  this 
morning.  Now  that  we  are  over,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  great  plains  is  before 
us,  we  feel  like  mere  specks  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

6.  Buffalo  Chase — Wednesday,  May  22 

After  we  had  started  this  morning,  there  was  great  excitement  over  a  buffalo  chase . . . 
As  far  as  we  could  see,  every  one  that  was  on  horseback  went  flying  in  the  direction 
of  the  buffalo.  Our  men  gave  the  saddle-horses  a  fatiguing  run,  but  not  without  a 
reprimand  from  Mr.  Frink  when  they  returned.  He  informed  them  very  distinctly 
that  he  had  not  started  for  California  to  hunt  buffalo.  But  I  really  could  not  blame 
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the  men  very  much,  though  the  chase  was  bad  for  the  horses.  The  animation  and 
excitement  of  the  moment  beat  anything  I  ever  saw,  and  I  would  not,  for  a  good 
deal,  have  missed  the  sight  of  that  great  chase  over  that  grand  plain.  Some  one 
brought  us  a  piece  of  buffalo  steak,  so  that  we  were  not  without  a  share  of  the  prize. 

7.  The  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  "White  Squaw" — Monday,  June  3 

We  traveled  ten  miles  to-day  and  stopped  on  good  grass.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed 
an  Indian  encampment  numbering  seventy  tents.  They  belonged  to  the  Sioux  tribe, 
but  were  quite  friendly.  The  squaws  were  much  pleased  to  see  the  "white  squaw"  in 
our  party,  as  they  called  me.  I  had  brought  a  supply  of  needles  and  thread,  some  of 
which  I  gave  them.  We  also  had  some  small  mirrors  in  gilt  frames,  and  a  number  of 
other  trinkets,  with  which  we  could  buy  fish  and  fresh  buffalo,  deer,  and  antelope 
meat.  But  money  they  would  not  look  at. 

8.  Lost  Boy— Saturday,  July  27 

. . .  Our  boy  Robert  took  up  a  horse  near  the  road,  it  having  the  appearance  of  being 
lost,  and  by  doing  so  got  separated  from  us.  During  the  afternoon  we  became  quite 
anxious  about  him,  but  reconciled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  should  find 
him  at  the  river.  But  when  we  reached  the  river,  Robert  was  not  there,  and  it  was 
getting  late. . .  I  was  almost  frantic  for  fear  the  Indians  had  caught  him. . .  But  Aaron 
Rose  had  unhitched  the  best  horse,  and  started  back  over  the  hills.  Never  can  I  for- 
get those  minutes.  The  thought  of  leaving  the  boy,  never  to  hear  of  him  again!  But 
just  at  dark,  Aaron  came  in  sight,  having  the  lost  boy  with  him.  My  joy  turned  into 
tears.  It  was  some  time  after  dark  before  we  got  into  our  camp  for  the  night. 

9.  Upon  Them  She  Depended — Tuesday,  August  27 

...  At  noon  we  stopped  in  the  canon  and  took  our  lunch.  Here  we  met  some  emi- 
grants, among  whom  was  a  lady  who  had  lost  or  left  her  husband  behind.  Their 
horses  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and  he  went  after  them,  but  never  returned. 
The  mother,  with  seven  children,  had  been  brought  thus  far  by  strangers,  and  upon 
them  she  depended  to  get  through  to  California. 

10.  The  Mountain — Friday,  August  30 

After  traveling  one  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  lake,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  very  steep  and  high  and  looked  impassable. 

The  road  turned  to  the  left  and  went  up  slanting,  which  was  an  advantage.  But  it 
was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  weak  horses.  Though  the  wagons  were  nearly  empty,  we 
had  to  stop  often  and  let  the  animals  rest. 

After  great  toil,  we  had  climbed  by  noon  to  the  steepest  part  of  the  road  where  it 
seemed  impossible  to  go  any  further. . .  The  snow  in  the  road  was  melted  down  to 
the  ground,  leaving  the  bare  rocks  to  travel  over.  The  snow  walls  on  each  side  of  this 
passage  were  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high. . . 

We  halted  here  and  took  our  lunch,  and  fed  to  the  tired  horses  the  last  of  the  hay 
that  Mr.  Frink  had  provided  for  them . . .  We  first  took  everything  we  could  out  of  the 
wagons,  in  order  to  lighten  them,  and  packed  them  on  Mr.  Russell's  mules.  Then 
Mr.  Frink  unharnessed  the  two  horses  from  the  small  wagon,  and  hitched  them  with 
the  four  horses  on  the  large  wagon.  Then  he  tied  long  ropes  to  the  tongue,  and 
strung  them  out  in  front.  Four  or  five  men  put  these  ropes  over  their  shoulders  and 
pulled  with  the  horses.  Others  lifted  at  the  wheels,  and  when  the  horses  stopped, 
they  held  the  wheels  to  keep  the  wagon  from  rolling  back.  Robert  and  I  went  ahead 
leading  the  pack  mules. . .  We  had  to  stop  often  and  take  breath.  The  air  was  getting 
lighter  at  every  step,  and  the  climbing  was  hard  work. 


At  last  Robert  and  I  got  to  the  top  with  the  mules  and  their  burdens.  I  was  utterly 
exhausted.  I  took  a  buffalo  robe  from  the  packs  and  wrapped  myself  in  it,  and  lay 
down  by  the  side  of  the  road  on  top  of  the  mountain  and  went  to  sleep.  I  told 
Robert  to  keep  watch  over  me  and  the  mules. 

11.  Margaret's  Dream  (Instrumental) 

12.  Here  We  Are — Saturday,  September  7 

During  the  last  eight  days  of  the  journey,  we  had  descended,  in  traveling  ninety 
miles,  from  a  height  of  nine  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-eight  feet,  to  within  thir- 
ty feet  of  the  tide-level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  had  left  home  just  five  months  and  seven  days  before.  Our  friends  the  Carsons 
came  into  camp  with  us.  They  had  crossed  the  Missouri  River  with  us. .  .but  after  that 
were  separated  from  us  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time.  They  were  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Frink  would  never  get  through,  because  he  brought  his  wife  with 
him.  Yet  here  we  are,  all  together  once  more,  safe  at  the  end  of  our  long  and  event- 
ful journey. 

13.  Epilogue  to  the  Journal 

. . .  We  had  traversed  the  continent,  from  the  far  east  to  the  farthest  west,  and  were 
now  on  the  verge  of  its  broadest  ocean.  But  we  had  no  wish  to  tempt  the  perils  of 
the  great  deep.  The  future. . .  seemed  to  us  full  of  promise,  and  here  we  resolved  to 
rest  from  our  pilgrimage. 
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LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA  "Canti  di  prigionia,"  for  chorus,  two  pianos, 
two  harps,  and  percussion 


I.  Prayer  of  Mary  Stuart 

O  Domine  Deus!  speravi  in  Te. 

O  care  mi  Jesu!  nunc  libera  me. 

In  dura  catena, 

in  misera  poena, 

desidero  Te. 

Languendo,  gemendo, 

et  genuflectendo, 

adoro 

imploro 

ut  liberes  me. 

II.  Invocation  of  Boethius 

Felix  qui  potuit  boni 
fontem  visere  lucidum, 

felix  qui  potuit  gravis 
terrae  solvere  vincula. 

The  Consolation  of  Philosophy  III,  12 


O  Lord  God!  I  have  hoped  in  Thee. 

0  dearest  Jesus!  deliver  me. 
In  harsh  chains, 

in  pitiable  pain, 

1  desire  Thee. 
Languishing,  moaning, 
and  kneeling, 

I  worship  Thee, 

I  implore 

that  you  free  me. 


Happy  is  she  who  has  been  able 
to  contemplate  clearly  the  fount 

of  good, 
happy  he  who  has  been  able 
to  unbind  the  chains  of  the 

burdensome  earth. 
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III.  Farewell  of  Girolamo  Savonarola 

Premat  mundus,  unsurgant  hostes, 

nihil  timeo 
Quoniam  in  Te  Domine  speravi, 

Quoniam  Tu  es  spes  mea, 
Quoniam  Tu  altissimum  posuisti 
refugium  tuum. 


Let  the  world  oppress,  the  enemy 

attack,  I  fear  nothing 
for  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put 

my  trust, 
for  Thou  art  my  hope, 
for  Thou  hast  established  the  highest 

refuge  of  all. 


From  Meditatio  in  psalmum  IN  TE 
DOMINE  SPERAVI,  which  Savonarola's 
death  prevented  him  from  finishing 


ALAN  LOUIS  SMITH  "An  Unknown  Sphere,"  for  Mezzo-soprano  Solo 
and  Unaccompanied  Mixed  Chorus  (2010) 
Words  by  Walt  Whitman 

I  announce  natural  persons  to  arise, 

I  announce  justice  triumphant, 

I  announce  uncompromising  liberty  and  equality, 

I  announce  the  justification  of  candor  and  the  justification  of  pride. 

I  announce  a  life  that  shall  be  copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold, 
I  announce  an  end  that  shall  lightly  and  joyfully  meet  its  translation. 

Grand  is  the  seen,  the  light,  to  me — grand  are  the  sky  and  stars, 

Grand  is  the  earth,  and  grand  are  lasting  time  and  space, 

And  grand  their  laws, . . . 

But  grander  far  the  unseen  soul  of  me,... 

Lighting  the  light,  the  sky  and  stars,  delving  the  earth,  sailing  the  sea, 

(What  were  all  those,  indeed,  without  thee,  unseen  soul?  of  what 

amount  without  thee?) . . . 

O  my  soul!... 

. . .  — more  lasting  thou  than  they. 

So  I  pass,  a  little  time  vocal,  visible,  contrary, 
Afterward  a  melodious  echo, ... 

My  songs  cease,  I  abandon  them,... 

An  unknown  sphere,  more  real  than  I  dream'd,  more  direct, 
darts  awakening  rays  about  me... 

This  is  thy  hour  O  Soul,  thy  free  flight  into  the  wordless, 

Away  from  books,  away  from  art,  the  day  erased,  the  lesson  done, 

Thee  fully  forth  emerging,  silent,  gazing,  pondering  the  themes  thou  lovest  best, 

Night,  sleep,  death  and  the  stars. 


Texts  are  in  the  public  domain  and  are  excerpted  from: 

"So  Long!",  Leaves  of  Grass — Songs  of  Parting 

"Grand  Is  the  Seen,"  Leaves  of  Grass — Second  Annex:  Good-Bye  My  Fancy 

"A  Clear  Midnight,"  Leaves  of  Grass — From  Noon  to  Starry  Night 


Alan  Louis  Smith 

"An  Unknown  Sphere,"  for  Mezzo-soprano  Solo  and  Unaccompanied 
Mixed  Chorus  (Words  by  Walt  Whitman)  (2010) 

When  I  received  the  commission  from  Anthony  Fogg,  the  Artistic  Administrator  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  to  write  a  work  for  performance  by  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  and  my  friend,  Stephanie  Blythe,  in  recognition  and  celebration  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  TFC,  seeds  that  were  planted  twenty- 
three  years  ago  and  had  taken  root  over  those  intervening  years  suddenly  bore  fruit 
in  a  most  pleasing,  astonishing,  and  fulfilling  way.  It  was  the  conductor  and  founder 
of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  Maestro  John  Oliver,  who  first  engaged  me 
those  many  years  ago  to  join  the  vocal  coaching  faculty  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Every  summer  since  that  time  I  have  thanked  him  for  that  opportunity.  It 
was  as  a  faculty  member  of  the  TMC  that  I  first  encountered  in  the  summer  of  1994 
the  extraordinary  talent  and  personhood  of  Stephanie  Blythe  when  she  attended 
the  TMC  as  a  Vocal  Fellow.  I  still  remember  hearing  her  audition  for  the  Tanglewood 
vocal  program  in  New  York  City  at  Weill  Hall.  I  wrote  on  my  comments  sheet,  "THIS 
IS  IT!"  Almost  immediately  we  became  friends  of  the  soul  and  our  closeness  has 
deepened  over  more  than  two  decades  and  has  brought  me  some  of  the  richest  per- 
sonal and  musical  experiences  of  my  life. 

Throughout  the  summers  I  have  spent  at  Tanglewood  I  have  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  hear  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  an  amazing  array  of  repertoire.  I 
have  thrilled  time  and  time  again  to  their  live  performances,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
recordings.  The  opportunity  to  write  something  for  them  is  an  extraordinary  pleas- 
ure. The  choice  of  texts  happened  quite  organically  in  that  my  interest  and  immer- 
sion in  the  writings  of  Walt  Whitman,  that  most  American  of  writers,  preceded  the 
BSO  commission  by  a  number  of  months  and  was  not  at  all  related  to  the  idea  of 
setting  anything  of  Whitman's  to  music.  When  the  commission  became  a  reality  the 
texts  of  Whitman  were  already  fomenting  in  my  mind.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
sections  of  texts  that  eventually  ended  up  in  An  Unknown  Sphere  to  leap  to  the  fore. 
The  text  of  the  composition  is  taken  from  parts  of  two  poems  that  I  intermingled, 
as  well  as  the  complete  poem  A  Clear  Midnight,  which  I  had  first  come  to  love  in  the 
art  song  setting  by  the  American  composer  Lee  Hoiby. 

The  text  of  An  Unknown  Sphere  begins  with  an  ardent  outcry  of  patriotism,  "I 
announce  natural  persons  to  arise."  Not  only  are  the  words  stirring  in  meaning,  but 
the  sounds  of  the  words  are  simply  great  for  singing.  I  could  immediately  hear  in 
my  mind  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  full  voice  declaiming  these  words  with 
Stephanie  Blythe  sometimes  leading,  sometimes  answering,  and  always  encouraging. 
What  I  discovered  in  the  study  of  Whitman's  writing  is  that  patriotism  takes  on  sev- 
eral forms — national  patriotism,  patriotism  for  oneself,  and  patriotism  for  one's  soul 
and  how  it  gives  meaning  to  the  cosmos — and  these  forms  are  not  discrete,  but 
are  all  facets  of  the  same  pride,  a  pride  that  Whitman  celebrates  again  and  again 
throughout  his  writing.  My  composition  follows  the  impact  of  the  text  by  beginning 
with  bombastic  extroversion,  continuing  through  an  affirmation  of  the  supreme 
value  of  the  soul,  and  leading  to  an  inward  meditation  on  the  release  of  the  soul 
into  its  "free  flight  into  the  wordless."  I  was  struck  by  how  a  writer,  whose  creative 
elements  deal  with  words,  would  express  the  final  release  of  the  soul  into  a  wordless 
state.  Also  Whitman  loved  to  write  about  song  and  singing  (he  was  an  ardent  admir- 
er of  opera)  as  expressions  of  the  soul  and  this  led  me  to  include  this  important 
aspect  in  my  choice  of  texts,  since  song  and  singing  are  so  important  to  my  own  life, 
the  life  and  career  of  Stephanie  Blythe,  and  the  history  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
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Chorus.  The  piece  is  dedicated  to  Maestro  John  Oliver;  it  is  because  of  his  belief  in 
my  abilities  that  I  was  first  engaged  at  Tanglewood,  which  meant  that  I  was  able  to 
meet  and  come  to  know  Stephanie  Blythe,  and  which  now  bears  fruit  in  An  Unknown 
Sphere,  written  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

ALAN  LOUIS  SMITH,  Pasadena,  CA,  May  13,  2011 


^h    Guest  Artists 


Stephanie  Blythe 

Mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Blythe  has  sung  in  renowned  opera  houses  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  appearing  in  the  title  roles  of  Carmen,  Samson  et  Dalila,  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice,  La  Grande-Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  Tancredi,  Mignon,  and  Giulio  Cesare;  as 
Frugola,  Principessa,  and  Zita  in  II  trittico,  Fricka  in  both  Das  Rheingold  and  Die 
Walkure,  Waltraute  in  Gotterdammerung,  Azucena  in  //  trovatore,  Ulrica  in  Un  ballo 
in  maschera,  Baba  the  Turk  in  The  Rake's  Progress,  Jezibaba  in  Rusalka,  Jocasta  in 
Oedipus  Rex,  Mere  Marie  in  Dialogues  des  Carmelites,  Isabella  in  L'italiana  in  Algeri, 
Mistress  Quickly  in  Falstaff,  Ino/Juno  in  Semele,  and  Orlofsky  in  Die  Fledermaus. 
Ms.  Blythe  has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York, 
Minnesota  Orchestra,  Halle  Orchestra,  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
and  the  Ensemble  Orchestre  de  Paris,  under  such  conductors  as  Bicket,  Conlon,  Dutoit, 
Elder,  Eschenbach,  Levine,  Luisotti,  Mackerras,  Nelson,  Pappano,  Rostropovich,  Spano, 
Summers,  and  Tilson  Thomas.  She  has  also  appeared  at  Tanglewood  and  the  Ravinia 
Festival,  and  at  the  BBC  Proms.  Ms.  Blythe  has  been  presented  in  recital  in  New  York 
by  Zankel  Hall,  Lincoln  Center's  Great  Performers  Series  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  its 
American  Songbook  Series  at  the  Allen  Room,  the  92nd  Street  Y,  Town  Hall,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  She  has  also  been  presented  by  the  Vocal  Arts  Society 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  invitation  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsberg  in  Washington,  D.C.;.the  Cleveland  Art  Song  Festival,  the  University  Musical 
Society  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  Music  Society,  and  Shriver  Hall  in 
Baltimore.  She  recently  premiered  Twelve  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by  the  late  James 
Legg,  in  Town  Hall,  and  also  premiered  Alan  Smith's  Vignettes:  Ellis  Island,  a  song  cycle 
written  especially  for  her  and  which  was  featured  in  a  television  special.  She  recently 
premiered  and  recorded  Smith's  Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman,  which  was  commis- 
sioned for  her  residency  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Ms.  Blythe 
starred  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  live  HD  broadcasts  of  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  and  //  tritti- 
co. Her  recent  solo  recordings  include  works  by  Mahler,  Brahms,  and  Wagner  and  an 
album  of  Handel  and  Bach  arias  (all  Virgin  Classics) .  This  season  Ms.  Blythe  appeared 
as  Fricka  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  new  productions  of  Das  Rheingold  and  Die 
Walkure  and  made  her  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  debut  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera  and  The 
Mikado.  She  also  appeared  in  concert  at  the  Concertgebouw  and  with  the  Collegiate 
Chorale  in  Carnegie  Hall.  This  summer  brings  concerts  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival 
and  Tanglewood.  Next  season  she  returns  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  Rodelinda, 
Aida,  and  the  complete  Ring  cycle,  and  appears  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
with  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  at  Cal  Performances.  Ms.  Blythe  was  named 
Musical  America's  Vocalist  of  the  Year  for  2009. 
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Alan  Smith 


Pianist  Alan  Smith  enjoys  a  reputation  as  one  of  this  country's  most  highly  regarded 
figures  in  the  field  of  collaborative  artistry.  He  has  performed  with  vocalists  Thomas 
Stewart,  Barbara  Bonney,  and  Stephanie  Blythe,  violist  Donald  Mclnnes,  and 
violinist  Eudice  Shapiro,  as  well  as  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Virtuosi. 
Broadcasts  of  his  performances,  compositions,  and  interviews  have  been  aired 
on  WQXR  Radio  and  WNYE  Television  in  New  York  City,  KUSC  in  Los  Angeles, 
public  radio  in  Chicago,  and  North  German  Radio.  He  is  sought  after  as  an 
accompanist,  coach,  faculty  colleague,  teacher  of  master  classes,  and  adjudica- 
tor of  area  and  international  competitions,  including  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
National  Council  Auditions.  At  the  Thornton  School  of  Music  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Professor  Smith  serves  as  the  Chair  of  Keyboard  Studies 
as  well  as  the  Director  of  the  Keyboard  Collaborative  Arts  Program,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  programs  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Having  studied  with  the  leg- 
endary Martin  Katz,  Alan  Smith  has  become  a  renowned  teacher  himself;  among  his 
awards  are  the  Virginia  Ramo  Award  and  the  Dean's  Award,  both  for  excellence  in 
teaching,  from  the  Thornton  School,  and  the  Inaugural  Mellon  Award  Certificate  of 
Recognition  for  Excellence  in  Mentoring.  His  current  and  former  students  maintain 
important  positions  internationally  in  the  field  of  collaborative  piano  and  coaching. 
He  has  served  for  twenty-two  years  as  a  member  of  the  vocal  coaching  faculty  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Formerly  the  TMC's  Vocal  Program  Coordinator,  he  now 
serves  as  the  Coordinator  of  the  Piano  Program,  for  which  he  holds  a  named  chair  as 
the  Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master  Teacher.  His  own  compositions  for  voice  and 
piano  have  received  performances  at  Lincoln  Center,  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  with  upcoming  performances  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall. 
His  song  cycle  Vignettes:  Ellis  Island  was  recorded  for  public  television  in  New  York  by 
mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Blythe  and  pianist  Warren  Jones,  and  the  recording  added 
to  the  permanent  collection  of  New  York's  Museum  of  Television  and  Radio.  This  week 
Ms.  Blythe  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  give  the  first  performance  of  his  new 
work  for  mezzo-soprano  and  unaccompanied  chorus,  An  Unknown  Sphere,  commissioned 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  celebration  of  the  TFC's  40th-anniyersary  sea- 
son. Dr.  Smith  has  had  articles  published  in  Piano  and  Keyboard  and  The  American  Music 
Teacher  magazines.  He  is  president  of  the  Eta  chapter  of  the  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  national 
music  honor  society. 


Andrew  Jennings 

Naumburg  Award-winning  violinist  Andrew  Jennings  has  achieved  international 
acclaim  as  both  a  performer  and  a  teacher.  As  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician  he  has 
appeared  in  virtually  every  state  and  province  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  well  as  most  of  the  major  cities  of  Europe.  He  can  be  heard  on  recordings 
for  RCA,  Nonesuch,  Vox,  Turnabout,  CRI,  Danacord,  Crystal,  and  MMO;  these 
recordings  have  twice  received  Grammy  recognition.  Television  appearances 
both  here  and  abroad  have  also  received  numerous  awards  including  an 
Emmy.  His  chamber  music  career  has  included  a  sixteen-year  tenure  with  the 
acclaimed  Concord  String  Quartet  as  well  as  membership  in  the  Gabrielli  Trio 
and,  currently,  in  the  Concord  Trio.  As  a  leading  exponent  of  new  music  he  has 
given  nearly  three  hundred  premiere  performances  as  well  as  acclaimed  surveys 
of  the  complete  chamber  and  duo  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Ives, 
Brahms,  Rochberg,  Bartok,  and  others.  His  primary  teachers  were  Pamela  Gearhart, 
Alexander  Schneider,  and  Ivan  Galamian,  and  his  chamber  music  studies  were  with 
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Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management 
consulting  firm  that  combines  deep  industry 
knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in  strategy, 


transformation,  and  leadership  development. 
Learn  more  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


OLIVER  WYMAN 


Classic. 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  subject  areas: 

•  12  foreign  languages 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Museum  Studies 

•  Philosophy  of  Mind 


Introduction  to  Jazz,  1 900-1 945 
American  Drama  Since  1945 
Religion,  Education,  and  Democracy 
Shakespeare's  Early  Plays 


Register  for  fall  courses:  August  1  -28. 

www.extension.harvard.edu 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Music  moves  the  soul. 
Commonwealth  moves  you  wherever 
you  need  to  go  with  virtuoso  service. 

Commonwealth  provides  the  finest 
chauffeured  transportation  services 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  around 
the  globe. 

We're  also  proud  of  our  history 
of  supporting  our  environment, 
our  community  and  its  cultural 
foundations. 


High  Note 

The  Commonwealth  Way 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 
the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops. 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED    TRANSPORTATION 


SM 


£§;!•        Six  time  winner  of  Inc.  Magazine's  ICIC  Top  100  Fastest  Growing  BEST  OF 

iA:  RONTON 

Inner  City  Companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Boston  Magazine's  5w\^\/% 

Four  time  winner  of  the  Best  of  Boston  Award  for  "Best  Car  Service."  zTLtS^^JL 


800.558.5466  or  617.779.1919  •  commonwealthlimo.com 


At  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza,  we  appreciate 
all  our  guests'  preference" 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world's  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


ROBERT  MONDAVI 

DISCOVERWINE 


EXPERIENCE  ROBERT  MONDAVI  DISCOVER  WINE  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


AUGUST  19-21 


Enjoy  wine  tastings,  cooking  demos,  wine  seminars,  and  winemaking  education. 

www.robertmondavi.com/discover 


PROUD  SPONSOR  OF 
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the  Juilliard  and  Budapest  string  quartets.  His  teaching  credentials  include  long-term 
appointments  as  artist-in-residence  at  Dartmouth  College  and  twenty-five  years  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  Oberlin  College  Conservatory.  His  students  have  won  important  interna- 
tional competitions  and  hold  positions  in  orchestras,  string  quartets,  and  universities 
throughout  this  country  and  abroad,  including  two  winners  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize. 
Mr.  Jennings  currently  holds  simultaneous  appointments  as  professor  of  violin  and 
chamber  music  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  and  on  the  artist  faculty 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  for  the  past  twenty-four  years  he  has  held  the 
Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher  Chair.  Recent  concerts  have  taken  him  around  the 
country  playing  George  Rochberg's  51  Solo  Caprice  Variations,  and  he  gives  frequent 
recitals  with  his  wife,  Gail.  Their  three  daughters  are  all  professional  musicians  and 
their  three  grandchildren  make  joyous  noise  as  well. 


Norman  Fischer 

Norman  Fischer  has  performed  on  five  continents  and  in  49  of  the  50  United  States. 
After  completing  his  cello  studies  with  Richard  Kapuscinski,  Claus  Adam,  and  Bernard 
Greenhouse,  he  became  cellist  with  the  Concord  String  Quartet,  which  received 
the  Naumburg  Chamber  Music  Award,  an  Emmy,  and  several  Grammy  nomina- 
tions, and  recorded  over  forty  works  on  RCA  Red  Seal,  Vox,  Nonesuch,  Turn- 
about, and  CRI.  For  over  forty  years  Mr.  Fischer  has  collaborated  with  pianist 
Jeanne  Kierman  as  The  Fischer  Duo,  a  group  that  has  twice  served  as  United 
States  Artistic  Ambassadors,  toured  South  America  and  South  Africa,  and 
played  recitals  throughout  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  classic  standard 
repertoire,  it  has  rediscovered  old  masters  from  the  past  and  commissioned 
many  new  works.  Gasparo  Records  has  released  three  recordings  honoring  the 
duo's  commitment  to  American  composers:  commissioned  works  by  George 
Rochberg,  Augusta  Read  Thomas,  Samuel  Jones,  and  Pierre  Jalbert;  cello  works  by 
Robert  Sirota;  and  works  by  American  composers  born  in  1938  (Bolcom,  Corigliano, 
Harbison,  Milburn,  Tower,  and  Wuorinen).  The  duo  has  also  released  critically 
acclaimed  recordings  of  the  complete  cello  and  piano  music  of  Chopin  and  Liszt 
(Bridge)  and  William  Bolcom's  complete  works  for  cello  (Naxos).  Having  just  com- 
pleted recording  Beethoven's  complete  music  for  cello  and  piano,  the  Fischer  Duo 
has  been  touring  with  that  repertoire  across  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  perform- 
ing the  major  concertos,  Mr.  Fischer  has  premiered  and  recorded  many  new  scores  for 
cello  and  orchestra,  including  works  by  Augusta  Read  Thomas  and  Ross  Lee  Finney 
recorded  with  the  Cleveland  Chamber  Symphony.  Performances  of  unaccompanied 
cello  works  include  his  New  York  debut  recital  of  the  complete  Bach  Suites  in  one 
evening  and  Golijov's  Omaramorat  Tanglewood  in  1998.  During  the  1994  Broadway 
season,  Mr.  Fischer's  recording  of  Bolcom's  score  was  used  for  the  premiere  of  Arthur 
Miller's  Broken  Glass.  His  chamber  music  expertise  has  led  to  guest  appearances  with 
the  American,  Audubon,  Blair,  Cavani,  Chester,  Chiara,  Ciompi,  Cleveland,  Enso, 
Emerson,  Juilliard,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schoenberg  string  quartets,  the  Santa  Fe 
Chamber  Music  Festival,  Chamber  Music  International,  Context,  and  Houston's  Da 
Camera  Society.  Mr.  Fischer  has  been  performing  for  over  thirty  years  with  pianist 
Jeanne  Kierman  and  violinist  Andrew  Jennings  as  the  Concord  Trio.  Since  2001  Mr. 
Fischer  has  shared  the  artistic  leadership  of  Vermont  Musica  Viva  with  Ms.  Kierman 
and  violinist  Curtis  Macomber.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  is  currently  Herbert  S.  Autrey  Professor  of 
Violoncello  and  Coordinator  of  Chamber  Music  at  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music  at 
Rice  University.  Since  1985  he  has  taught  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he 
is  Coordinator  of  Chamber  Music. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 
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The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  gave  its  first  performance  in  April  1970,  and  celebratec 
its  40th  anniversary  last  summer  and  throughout  the  2010-11  season.  This  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  the  ensemble  joins  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  BSO's 
opening  weekend  for  music  from  Bellini's  Norma  and  Berlioz's  Requiem  with  Charles 
Dutoit  conducting,  and,  during  the  final  weekend  of  the  season  in  August,  a  concert 
performance  of  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess  under  Bramwell  Tovey  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  led  by  Lorin  Maazel.  Also  in  August,  the  chorus  performs  Brahms's 
Ndnie,  Schicksalslied,  and  Alto  Rhapsody  with  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  participates  in  "Stephanie  Blythe  and 
Friends"  in  Ozawa  Hall,  performing  Dallapiccola's  Canti  di  prigionia  and  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Alan  Smith's  An  Unknown  Sphere  for  mezzo-soprano  and  chorus,  the  latter 
work  commissioned  by  the  BSO  specifically  for  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus.  In  June,  members  of  the  chorus  joined  James  Taylor  in  Seiji  Ozawa 
Hall  for  'James  Taylor  and  Friends." 

Founded  in  January  1970  when  conductor  John  Oliver  was  named  Director  of  Choral 
and  Vocal  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
made  its  debut  on  April  11  that  year,  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphon) 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the  BSO.  Made  up  of  members  who  donate  their 
time  and  talent,  and  formed  originally  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Boston  University 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  performances  during  the  Tanglewood  season 
the  chorus  originally  numbered  60  well-trained  Boston-area  singers,  soon  expanded 
to  a  complement  of  120  singers,  and  also  began  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  sub- 
scription season,  as  well  as  in  BSO  performances  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Now 
numbering  more  than  250  members,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performs  year- 
round  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops.  The  chorus  gave  its 
first  overseas  performances  in  December  1994,  touring  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
BSO  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  It  performed  with  the  BSO  in  Europe  under  James 
Levine  in  2007  and  Bernard  Haitink  in  2001,  also  giving  a  cappella  concerts  of  its  own 
on  both  occasions. 

The  chorus's  first  recording  with  the  BSO,  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975.  In  1979 
the  ensemble  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  its  album  of  a  cappella  20th-century 
American  choral  music  recorded  at  the  express  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
and  its  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  was  named  Best| 
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Choral  Recording  by  Gramophone  magazine.  The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  since 
made  dozens  of  recordings  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
New  World,  Philips,  Nonesuch,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical,  CBS  Masterworks,  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal,  and  BSO  Classics,  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  Its  most  recent  record- 
ings on  BSO  Classics,  all  drawn  from  live  performances,  include  a  disc  of  a  cappella 
music  released  to  mark  the  ensemble's  40th  anniversary,  and,  with  James  Levine  and 
the  BSO,  Ravel's  complete  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (a  Grammy-winner  for  Best  Orchestral 
Performance  of  2009),  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem,  and  William  Bolcom's  Eighth 
Symphony  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  BSO  125th  Anniversary  Commission  composed 
specifically  for  the  BSO  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

Besides  their  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  members  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  have  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia; 
participated  in  a  Saito  Kinen  Festival  production  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  Japan,  and  sang  Verdi's  Requiem  with  Charles  Dutoit  to  help  close  a  month- 
long  International  Choral  Festival  given  in  and  around  Toronto.  In  February  1998, 
singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Winter  Olympics  when  Seiji  Ozawa 
led  six  choruses  on  five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The 
chorus  performed  its  Jordan  Hall  debut  program  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  May  2004;  had  the  honor  of  singing  at  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  funeral;  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox  on  Opening  Day,  and  can 
also  be  heard  on  the  soundtracks  to  Clint  Eastwood's  Mystic  River,  John  Sayles's  Silver 
City,  and  Steven  Spielberg's  Saving  Private  Ryan. 

TFC  members  regularly  commute  from  the  greater  Boston  area,  western  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  and  TFC  alumni  fre- 
quently return  each  summer  from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  California  to  sing  with  the 
chorus  at  Tanglewood.  Throughout  its  forty-year  history,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  established  itself  as  a  favorite  of  conductors,  soloists,  critics,  and  audiences  alike. 


John  Oliver 

John  Oliver  founded  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  1970  and  has  since  prepared 
the  TFC  for  more  than  900  performances,  including  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  on 
tour  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  with  visiting  orchestras  and  as  a  solo 
ensemble.  He  has  had  a  major  impact  on  musical  life  in  Boston  and  beyond 
through  his  work  with  countless  TFC  members,  former  students  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (where  he  taught  for  thirty-two  years) , 
and  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  who  now  perform  with  distin- 
guished musical  institutions  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Oliver's  affiliation  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  began  in  1964  when,  at  twenty-four,  he  prepared  the 
Sacred  Heart  Boychoir  of  Roslindale  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording 
of  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  led  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  In  1966  he  prepared  the 
choir  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3,  also 
with  Leinsdorf,  soon  after  which  Leinsdorf  asked  him  to  assist  with  the  choral  and 
vocal  music  program  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1970,  Mr.  Oliver  was  named 
Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  founded 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  He  has  since  prepared  the  chorus  in  more  than  200 
works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  dozens  more  a  cappella  pieces,  and  for  more 
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than  forty  commercial  releases  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir 
Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  He  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1985,  led  subscription 
concerts  for  the  first  time  in  December  1985,  conducted  the  orchestra  most  recently 
in  July  1998,  and  returned  to  the  BSO  podium  to  open  the  BSO's  final  Tanglewood 
concert  of  2010  with  a  TFC  performance  of  Bach's  motet,  Jesu,  meine  Freude. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  Mr.  Oliver  has  held  posts  as  conductor  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  director  of  the  chorus  at  Boston  University,  and  for  many 
years  on  the  faculty  of  MIT,  where  he  was  lecturer  and  then  senior  lecturer  in  music. 
While  at  MIT,  he  conducted  the  MIT  Glee  Club,  Choral  Society,  Chamber  Chorus, 
and  Concert  Choir.  In  1977  he  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  performed  a 
wide-ranging  repertoire  encompassing  masterpieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Stravinsky,  as  well  as  seldom  heard  works  by  Carissimi,  Bruckner,  Ives,  Martin,  and 
Dallapiccola.  With  the  Chorale  he  recorded  two  albums  for  Koch  International:  the 
first  of  works  by  Martin  Amlin,  Elliott  Carter,  William  Thomas  McKinley,  and  Bright 
Sheng,  the  second  of  works  by  Amlin,  Carter,  and  Vincent  Persichetti.  He  and  the 
Chorale  also  recorded  Charles  Ives's  The  Celestial  Country  and  Charles  Loeffler's  Psalm 
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www.smith.edu/artmuseum 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

FREE  ADMISSION  FOR  ONE 

June  1  -August  31 ,  201 1  when  you  mention 

ad  code  TW1 1 .  Not  redeemable  for  cash. 
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Sponsored  byL. Legacy  Banks 

Guys  and  Dolls 

sponsored  in  part  by  Cranwell  Resort,  Spa,  and  Golf  Club. 

The  Perfect  Musical  Comedy 
JUNE|15  ~  JULY  16 

Book  by  Jo  S#feing  and  Abe  Burrows 
Music  &  Lyrics  Dyw^k  Loesser 
Based  on  The  Idyll! 

and  characters  by  u 
Choreography  by  Joshu_ 
Directed  by  John  Rando 


;     WORLD  PREMIERE! 

^   Sponsored  by  Sydelle  and  Lee  Matt 

The  Best  of  E 

°  A  friendship  that  defied  all  odds. 
5  JULY  21  -  AUGU 

By  Mark  St.  Germain 

q     Inspired  by  The  Besi  of  Enemies 
„-.      by  Osha  Gray  Davidson 
Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd 
UJ    This  project  is  made  possible  in  part  " 
O    grant  from  the  Pittsfield  Cultural  C« 


J  The  Gam< 

<  Seduction.  Betrayal. 
1  AUGUST  11-28 


Book  and  Lyrics  by  Amy  Powers  &  David  Tov 

Music  by  Megan  Cavallari 

Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd  r-gr 


INSPIRATION       EVERYWHERE 


Box  Office 

barringtonstageco.org 

Just  15  minutes  from  Tanglewood! 

VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  FOR  COMPLETE  SEASON  SCHEDULE 
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137  for  Northeastern  Records,  and  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
Records.  Mr.  Oliver's  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  Mozart's  Requiem 
with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and 
Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  In  May  1999 
he  prepared  the  chorus  and  children's  choir  for  Andre  Previn's  performances  of 
Benjamin  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Japan;  in  2001-02  he 
conducted  the  Carnegie  Hall  Choral  Workshop  in  preparation  for  Previn's  Carnegie 
performance  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem.  Also  an  expert  chef  and  master  garden- 
er, John  Oliver  lives  in  western  Massachusetts. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

(Stephanie  Blythe  &  Friends,  August  10,  2011) 

In  the  following  list,  §  denotes  membership  of  40  years,  *  denotes  membership  of  35-39  years, 
and  #  denotes  membership  of  25-34  years. 

Sopranos 

Joy  Emerson  Brewer  •  Angelina  Calderon  •  Jeni  Lynn  Cameron  •  Kaila  J.  Frymire  • 
Eileen  Huang  •  Stephanie  Janes  •  Nancy  Kurtz  •  Alison  E.  LaGarry  •  Jaylyn  Olivo  • 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten  •  Laura  Stanfield  Prichard  •  Adi  Rule  •  Laura  C.  Sanscartier  • 
Johanna  Schlegel 

Mezzo-Sopranos 

Virginia  Bailey  •  Lauren  A.  Boice  •  Abbe  Dalton  Clark  •  Diane  Droste  • 

Dorrie  Freedman  *  •  Irene  Gilbride  #  •  Betty  Jenkins  •  Annie  Lee  •  Gale  Livingston  #  • 

Katherine  Mallin  •  Anne  Forsyth  Martin  •  Tracy  Elissa  Nadolny  •  Julie  Steinhilber  #  • 

Cindy  M.  Vredeveld 

Tenors 

Armen  Babikyan  •  Chad  D.  Chaffee  •  Stephen  Chrzan  •  Sean  Dillon  •  Ron  Efromson  • 
Keith  Erskine  •  Ronald  Lloyd  •  Henry  Lussier  *  •  Glen  Matheson  •  David  Norris  #  • 
Dwight  E.  Porter  #  •  Peter  Pulsifer  •  Brian  R.  Robinson  •  Andrew  Wang 

Basses 

Thomas  Anderson  •  Daniel  E.  Brooks  •  Matthew  Collins  •  Mark  Costello  • 

Michel  Epsztein  •  G.P.  Paul  Kowal  •  Timothy  Lanagan  #  •  Devon  Morin  •  Eryk  P.  Nielsen  • 

Stephen  H.  Owades  §  •  Donald  R.  Peck  •  Michael  Prichard  •  Peter  Rothstein  *  • 

Jonathan  VanderWoude 

Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Janice  Weber,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Tanglewood 


Sunday,  August  14,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

THE  CAROL  AND  JOE  REICH  CONCERT 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 
ANTHONY  MCGILL,  clarinet 


C\ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


SCHUBERT 


BEETHOVEN 


"Arpeggione"  Sonata  in  A  minor  for  clarinet  and  piano,  D.821 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio 

Allegro 

Messrs.  MCGILL  and  AX 

Cello  Sonata  No.  3  in  A,  Opus  69 
Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Adagio  cantabile — Allegro  vivace 

Messrs.  MA  and  AX 

{Intermission} 


BRAHMS 


Trio  in  A  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  114 

Allegro  . 

Adagio 

Andante  grazioso 

Allegro 

Messrs.  MCGILL,  MA,  and  AX 


^J<;^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  three  works  on  this  program  all  originated  as  testaments  to  an  instrument  in 
the  context  of  true  chamber  music,  meaning  music  to  be  played  at  home  and  in 
small  halls  for  family  and  guests.  In  the  Vienna  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  private 
music-making  was  by  far  the  most  common;  a  piano  sonata,  a  sonata  for  violin  or 
cello  and  piano,  and  the  like  were  rarely  played  in  public  concerts.  By  Brahms's 
time  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  private  music-making,  and  a  work  like  his  Clarinet 
Trio  would  be  something  amateurs  were  ready  to  take  on,  but  by  then  chamber 
music  had  largely  become  public  and  professionalized.  It  was  Beethoven  who  effected 
that  change,  starting  with  the  string  quartet:  his  Opus  59  Razumovsky  Quartets  are 
out  of  the  range  of  anyone  without  professional  skills. 

The  three  works  being  performed  tonight  share  an  atmosphere  more  gentle  than 
dramatic,  more  lyrical  than  virtuosic,  with  subtle  undertones  and  interplays  of  emo- 
tion. Their  intimacy  is  in  the  old  chamber  tradition.  The  program  begins  with  late 
and  distinctively  autumnal  works  of  Schubert  and  Brahms,  both  pieces  seasoned 
with  elements  of  the  exotic  "gypsy"  style  that  was  heard  in  the  cafes  of  Vienna.  The 
Beethoven  cello  sonata  is  from  the  heart  of  his  middle,  aka  "Heroic"  period,  but  this 
is  one  of  his  many  works  from  that  time  that  don't  answer  to  the  label. 

Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828) 

"Arpeggione"  Sonata  in  A  minor  for  clarinet  and  piano,  D.821 

Franz  Schubert  died  at  age  thirty-one,  before  he  had  quite  escaped  the  situation  of 
being  the  center  of  a  small  circle  of  admirers,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of 
music.  In  1824  a  friend  asked  him  for  a  piece  for  a  newly-invented  instrument  he 
played,  the  arpeggione.  It  was  an  ungainly  six-string  guitarlike  contraption,  also  tuned 
like  a  guitar,  and  played  with  a  bow.  This  oddity  never  caught  on  and  was  soon  for- 
gotten, but  the  soulful  and  beautiful  A  minor  piece  Schubert  wrote  for  it  was 
too  good  to  be  forgotten.  Of  necessity  the  Arpeggione  Sonata,  D.821,  survives 
in  arrangements  for  various  instruments.  Usually  it  is  heard  on  cello;  here  it 
will  be  a  version  for  clarinet. 


When  he  wrote  the  Arpeggione,  Schubert  was  desperately  ill  and  knew  he  had 
little  time  left.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  made  what  would  seem  to  be  a  slight 
occasional  piece  for  a  quirky  instrument  something  memorable,  and  per- 
haps also  why  there  is  a  melancholy  undertone  that  hovers  around  the  music. 
It  begins  with  a  songful,  long-breathed  theme  with  a  touch  of  gypsy  style.  A 
dashing  second  theme  offers  some  modest  virtuosity  but  never  leaves  a  cer- 
tain wistfulness,  which  also  marks  the  largely  quiet  development.  The  gypsy  tone 
comes  to  the  fore  in  an  achingly  lonely  coda. 

From  the  piano  introduction  onward,  the  short  second  movement  in  E  major  pres- 
ents itself  as  a  song  pure  and  simple,  its  theme  a  small  ABA  in  E  major-minor-major, 
followed  by  a  sort  of  endless-melody  B  section.  It  gradually  sinks  to  a  spare  and 
touching  conclusion  that  segues  into  the  finale.  This  is  a  rondo  laid  out  ABACBA, 
its  main  theme  a  sweet  and  gently  lilting  A  major  tune.  In  delightful  contrast,  the 
B  section  is  a  wild  gypsy  romp.  For  C,  the  middle  section,  Schubert  gives  us  a  lively, 
pretty,  rather  operatic  tune  of  the  sort  that  this  greatest  of  all  melodists  could  turn 
out  on  any  given  day.  The  coda  returns  to  a  wistful  mood  and  ends  tellingly  with 
one  chord  fortissimo — outward — and  one  chord  piano — inward. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Cello  Sonata  No.  3  in  A,  Opus  69 

With  the  Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano  in  A  major,  Opus  69,  Beethoven  returned  for 
the  first  time  since  Opus  5  to  a  genre  he  more  or  less  invented  and  still  more  or  less 
owned.  With  a  quiet,  epigrammatic  opening  theme  starting  with  cello  alone,  he 
establishes  the  central  elements.  First,  the  piano  supplies  the  second  phrase  of  the 
main  theme,  setting  up  a  partnership  of  equals  who  complete  one  another's  thoughts. 
Second,  the  opening  cello  line  contains  in  embryo  all  the  themes  of  the 
sonata.  Third,  for  all  its  impact,  much  of  the  work  will  be  surprisingly  sub- 
dued and  introspective  in  tone.  Fourth,  cello  and  piano  inject  small  caden- 
zas into  the  music,  as  if  reflecting  on  its  course.  The  straightforward  A  major 
of  the  first  page  is  compromised  by  a  turn  to  a  passionate  A  minor,  and  that 
change  echoes  through  the  first  movement:  the  expected  E  major  of  the 
second  theme  is  prepared  by  E  minor,  and  the  ensuing  E  major  is  oddly  un- 
sunny.  So  the  essential  dynamic  of  the  sonata  unfolds  as  a  dialogue  of  bright 
and  dark,  inward  and  outward. 

By  the  end  of  the  exposition  the  music  has  turned  pealingly  triumphant. 
That  triumph,  however,  is  the  last  for  a  while.  The  development  section  is  largely 
quiet,  minor-key,  undramatic  except  for  afurioso  E  minor  outburst  in  the  middle. 
The  recap  is  expanded  and  recomposed,  developmental,  yet  for  much  of  it  the  tone 
is  still  quiet  and  introspective.  By  the  end  the  music  has  taken  on  a  quality  of  reflec- 
tion and  retreat. 

The  scherzo,  in  A  minor,  is  rhythmically  quirky,  ironically  demonic,  irresistible.  In 
the  main  theme  the  piano  and  cello  seem  unable  to  agree  on  the  downbeat.  It  ends 
nearly  inaudibly  in  sighs  and  fragments.  An  aria-like  slow  movement  suddenly  breaks 
off  and  we  discover  it  was  an  introduction  to  the  Allegro  vivace  last  movement,  which 
begins  with  a  broad,  serene  A  major  theme  that  echoes  the  opening  of  the  first 
movement.  Once  again,  much  of  the  music  is  quiet  where  we  expect  otherwise.  Has 
the  moment  of  triumph  in  the  first  movement  vanished  for  good?  No:  after  a  muted 
and  expectant  opening  of  the  development,  the  music  finds  that  tone  again.  In  the 
coda,  racing  joy  is  unleashed  and  prevails  to  the  end,  with  an  introspective  pianissimo 
before  the  crashing  last  chords. 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  1 14 

Late  in  life  Brahms  had  been  feeling  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  creative  impasse 
when  he  met  Richard  Miihlfeld,  principal  clarinetist  of  the  court  orchestra  of 
Meiningen,  which  had  become  an  important  champion  of  Brahms's  music.  Brahms 
was  captivated  by  Miihlfeld's  playing.  He  spent  hours  listening  to  the  virtuoso,  giv- 
ing instrument  and  player  teasingly  affectionate  nicknames:  "Fraulein  Klarinette," 
"my  dear  nightingale,"  and  so  on.  During  his  summer  working  vacation  in  Ischl  in 
1891,  Brahms  produced  the  Clarinet  Trio  and  what  with  his  self-deprecating  wit  he 
called  "a  far  greater  folly,"  the  Clarinet  Quintet;  later  he  added  two  clarinet  sonatas. 
Together  these  works  constitute  a  kind  of  autumnal  renewal  in  his  music. 

The  Clarinet  Trio  in  A  Minor,  Opus  114,  is  an  almost  unceasingly  songful  and  inti- 
mate work,  one  Brahms  himself  was  particularly  fond  of.  The  colors  of  the  clarinet, 
from  rich  and  warm  to  piquant  and  incisive,  give  it  a  distinctive  quality  in  the  trio 
literature.  That  color  and  the  all  but  unclassifiable  form  of  the  first  Allegro,  which 
steadily  develops  its  train  of  lyric  themes  throughout,  form  a  classic  demonstration 
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of  how  Brahms  was  innovative  within  the  context  of  traditional  genres  and  models. 
There  is  much  passionate  music  in  the  first  movement,  the  opening  cello  announc- 
ing a  mournful  and  archaic  tone  close  to  what  has  been  called  Brahms's  "bardic" 
style.  The  movement  ends  on  a  meltingly  beautiful  and  gemutlich  tone,  the  latter  that 

untranslatable  German  word  meaning  something  on  the  order  of  warm, 

cozy,  good  spirits. 

The  second-movement  Adagio  is  if  anything  even  more  flowingly  lyrical, 
starting  with  the  clarinet's  opening  marked  dolce,  sweet.  Soon  the  instru- 
ments fall  into  a  warm  and  lovely  dialogue  that  spins  out  with  nothing 
repeating  literally,  everything  a  continuous  leisurely  variation.  Rather  than 
the  expected  scherzo  third  movement  comes  an  Andante  grazioso  in  the 
form  of  a  lilting,  wistful  waltz,  one  of  Brahms's  many  tributes  to  that  high- 
Viennese  dance  and  state  of  mind.  The  concise  Allegro  finale  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  late-Brahms  fascination  with  unusual  meters:  the  movement 
constantly  mixes  2/4  and  6/8,  and  there  are  sections  moving  between  those  meters 
and  9/8.  The  tone  is  tinged  with  Brahms's  beloved  gypsy  atmosphere,  here  less  fiery 
than — again — lyrical. 


JAN  SWAFFORD 

Jan  Swafford  is  an  award-winning  composer  and  author  whose  books  include  biogra- 
phies of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  The  Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music.  An 
alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  he  teaches  at 
The  Boston  Conservatory  and  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven  for 
Houghton  Mifflin. 


Guest  Artists 


Emanuel  Ax 

Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family  when 
he  was  a  young  boy.  He  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  Columbia  University,  cap- 
turing public  attention  in  1974  when  he  won  the  first  Arthur  Rubinstein 
International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv.  In  1975  he  won  the  Michaels 
Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists,  followed  four  years  later  by  the  coveted  Avery 
Fisher  Prize.  Highlights  of  his  2010-11  season  included  return  visits  to  the 
orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Chicago,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Atlanta,  and  Toronto,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recitals  culminating  in 
a  series  of  three  at  Lincoln  Center  focused  on  the  music  of  Schubert.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  bicentenaries  of  Chopin  and  Schumann  in  2010  and  in  partner- 
ship with  London's  Barbican,  Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw,  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
Mr.  Ax  commissioned  new  works  from  composers  Thomas  Ades,  Peter  Lieberson,  and 
Stephen  Prutsman  for  three  recital  programs  presented  in  each  of  those  cities  with 
colleagues  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Dawn  Upshaw.  In  addition  to  this  large-scale  project,  other 
recent  engagements  included  tour  performances  in  Asia  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic on  their  first  tour  with  music  director  Alan  Gilbert  and  European  tours  with 
both  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe  and  James  Conlon  as  well  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  with  Manfred  Honeck.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist  since 
1987,  Mr.  Ax  has  received  Grammy  Awards  for  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his 
cycle  of  Haydn's  piano  sonatas.  He  has  also  made  a  series  of  Grammy-winning  record- 
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ings  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  of  the  Beethoven  and  Brahms  cello  sonatas.  Mr.  Ax  resides  in  New 
York  City  with  his  wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki,  and  their  two  children.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  holds  honorary  doctorates  of  music 
from  Yale  and  Columbia  universities.  Please  visit  www.emanuelax.com  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Yo-Yo  Ma's  multi-faceted  career  is  testament  to  his  continual  search  for  new  ways  to 
communicate  with  audiences,  and  to  find  connections  that  stimulate  the  imagination, 
while  also  maintaining  a  balance  between  his  engagements  as  soloist  with 
orchestras  throughout  the  world  and  his  recital  and  chamber  music  activities. 
He  draws  inspiration  from  a  wide  circle  of  collaborators,  each  fueled  by  the 
artists'  interactions.  One  of  his  goals  is  the  exploration  of  music  as  a  means  of 
communication,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  migration  of  ideas  across  a  range  of 
cultures  throughout  the  world.  He  established  the  Silk  Road  Project  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  intellectual  traditions  along  the  ancient 
Silk  Road  trade  route  that  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Throughout  his  career,  Yo-Yo  Ma  has  expanded  the  cello  repertoire, 
*     performing  lesser-known  music  of  the  twentieth  century  and  premieres  of  new 
works  by  a  diverse  group  of  composers,  among  them  John  Williams.  Mr.  Ma  is  an 
exclusive  Sony  Classical  artist,  and  his  discography  of  more  than  seventy-five  albums 
reflects  his  wide-ranging  interests.  He  has  made  several  successful  recordings  that 
defy  categorization,  among  them  Hush  with  Bobby  McFerrin,  Appalachia  Waltz  and 
Appalachian  Journey  with  Mark  O'Connor  and  Edgar  Meyer,  Obrigado  Brazil,  and 


'Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA. 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib, 
letting  on  that  you've  been  there  already 
It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
Go,  by  all  means."         —The  New  Yorker 


e  truth! 

Is  summer 


87  MARSHALL  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS 

4136622111  massmoca.org 
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Obrigado  Brazil-Live  in  Concert.  Strongly  committed  to  educational  programs  that  not 
only  bring  young  audiences  into  contact  with  music  but  also  allow  them  to  participate 
in  its  creation,  he  takes  time  whenever  possible  to  conduct  master  classes  as  well  as 
more  informal  ^programs;  he  has  mentored  thousands  of  students  worldwide,  in  coun- 
tries including  Lithuania,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Azerbaijan,  and  China.  Born  in  1955  to 
Chinese  parents  living  in  Paris,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  studying  the  cello  with  his  father  at 
age  four  and  came  with  his  family  to  New  York,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  formative 
years.  Later,  his  principal  teacher  was  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  sought 
out  a  traditional  liberal  arts  education  to  expand  upon  his  conservatory  training,  grad- 
uating from  Harvard  University  in  1976.  A  UN  Messenger  of  Peace  and  a  member 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities,  he  has  performed  for  eight 
American  presidents,  including  President  Barack  Obama  for  the  56th  Inaugural 
Ceremony.  Mr.  Ma  and  his  wife  have  two  children.  He  plays  two  instruments,  a  1733 
Montagnana  cello  from  Venice  and  the  1712  Davidoff  Stradivarius. 


Anthony  McGill 

Anthony  McGill,  principal  clarinetist  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  classical  music's  finest  solo,  chamber,  and  orchestral  musicians.  Before  join- 
ing the  MET  Orchestra  in  2004,  he  served  as  associate  principal  clarinet  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  for  four  years.  With  the  MET  Orchestra,  he 
frequently  performs  in  Carnegie  Hall's  Isaac  Stern  Auditorium,  as  well  as  in 
Zankel  Hall  and  Weill  Hall  with  the  MET  Chamber  Ensemble.  In  January  2009 
he  performed  John  Williams's  Air  and  Simple  Gifts  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Itzhak  Perlman, 
and  Gabriela  Montero  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Barack  Obama.  A  win- 
ner of  the  prestigious  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  2000,  he  has  also  appeared 
across  the  United  States  as  soloist  with  orchestra  and  as  a  chamber  musician  at 
prestigious  festivals.  With  violist  Michael  Tree  and  pianist  Anna  Polonsky,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  newly  formed  Schumann  Trio.  His  performances  throughout 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia  as  a  chamber  and  orchestral  musician  have  also 
included  collaborations  with,  among  others,  Yefim  Bronfman,  Midori,  Gil  Shaham,  the 
Brentano,  Guarneri,  Tokyo,  and  Daedalus  string  quartets,  Musicians  from  Marlboro, 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  Mitsuko  Uchida,  Marina  Piccinini,  and 
Barbara  Sukova.  He  has  appeared  on  "Performance  Today,"  MPR's  "St.  Paul  Sunday," 
Ravinia's  "Rising  Star"  Series,  the  television  show  "Mr.  Roger's  Neighborhood,"  and  at 
Lincoln  Center  as  a  member  of  Chamber  Music  Society  Two.  A  Rico  Artist,  Anthony 
McGill  attended  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  His 
former  teachers  include  Donald  Montanaro,  Richard  Hawkins,  Larry  Combs,  Julie 
DeRoche,  David  Tuttle,  and  Sidney  Forrest.  He  currently  serves  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Mannes  College  of  Music, 
and  has  given  master  classes  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan, 
State  University  of  New  York-Stony  Brook,  Temple  University,  UCLA,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 
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SEMI  OZAWA  HALL 


Tuesday,  August  16,  7:30pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

PHILHARMONIA  BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
NICHOLAS  MCGEGAN,  conductor 
DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  soprano  (Angelica) 
YULIA  VAN  DOREN,  soprano  (Dorinda) 
DIANA  MOORE,  mezzo-soprano  (Medoro) 
CLINT  VAN  DER  LINDE,  countertenor  (Orlando) 
WOLF  MATTHIAS  FRIEDRICH,  baritone  (Zoroastro) 


HANDEL 


"Orlando,"  Opera  in  three  acts  to  an  anonymous  libretto 
adapted  from  Carlo  Sigismondo  Capece's  "L'Orlando" 
(1711,  Rome),  after  Ludovico  Ariosto's  "Orlando  furioso" 


Orlando,  a  knight Clint  van  der  Linde 

Angelica,  Queen  of  Cathay,  in  love  with  Medoro Dominique  Labelle 

Medoro,  an  African  prince,  in  love  with  Angelica Diana  Moore 

Dorinda,  a  shepherdess ■ .  Yulia  Van  Doren 

Zoroastro,  a  magician :  .Wolf  Matthias  Friedrich 


English  supertitles  by  Clifford  Cranna,  courtesy  San  Francisco  Opera 
SuperTitle  System  courtesy  of  DIGITAL  TECH  SERVICES,  LLC,  Portsmouth,  VA 
David  Latham,  supertitles  technician 
Celeste  Montemarano,  supertitles  caller 


Please  note  that  this  is  an  extended  concert  with  two  intermissions, 
after  Acts  I  and  II. 


^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Introduction 


Orlando  loves  Angelica,  but  Angelica  loves  Medoro,  and  he  loves  her,  but  Dorinda 
loves  him  too.  Orlando  is  a  larger-than-life  champion,  Charlemagne's  greatest 
knight,  and  his  duty  is  to  save  western  civilization.  The  magus  Zoroastro  can  read 
human  destiny  in  the  stars  and  protect  simpler  mortals,  but  even  he  cannot  compel 
Orlando  to  resume  his  true  calling  or  prevent  him  from  running  mad  when  his  love 
is  thwarted.  A  typical  opera  love-tangle  plot?  But  Handel,  master  of  the  evocation  of 
feeling  in  music,  creates  from  it  one  of  the  most  psychologically  nuanced  and  pene- 
trating of  all  operas.  In  Renaissance  pastoral  literature,  people  'find  themselves' 
while  straying  in  a  forest;  detached  from  their  familiar  contexts,  stripped  of  their 
day-to-day  concerns  (and  so  providing  mirrors  for  the  audience),  they  discover  their 
true  natures,  and  work  out  their  relationships.  Orlando  is  Handel's  first  realization 
of  one  of  the  pastoral's  greatest  achievements,  Ludovico  Ariosto's  Orlando  furioso 
(1516-32),  which  weaves  tales  of  fabulous  derring-do,  magical  enchantments,  fatal 
encounters  and  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotion  into  a  tremendous  entertain- 
ment. Written  in  1732-33,  when  he  was  operating  his  own  company  as  an  independ- 
ent entrepreneur  and  able  to  make  what  experiments  he  liked,  Orlando  is  one  of 
Handel's  most  original  compositions,  with  unparalleled  riches  in  its  music  and  in  its 
portrayal  of  human  relationships. 
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d^K       Synopsis  of  the  Plot 

ACT  I 

Countryside  at  night,  with  a  view  of  a  mountain  on  which  Atlas  is  seen  supporting  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders. 

The  magus  Zoroastro  contemplates  the  constellations.  Mysterious  to  ordinary  mor- 
tals, to  him  they  reveal  that  the  errant  hero  Orlando  will  one  day  resume  his  knightly 
career. 

Orlando  broods  on  his  conflicting  desires  for  love  and  for  glory.  Introducing  him- 
self to  Orlando  as  the  guardian  of  his  fame,  Zoroastro  urges  him  to  abandon 
unmanly  passion  and  pursue  his  true  calling.  Zoroastro  changes  the  mountain  view 
to  the  Palace  of  Love,  with  heroes  asleep  at  Cupid's  feet.  Orlando  should  follow  not 
Love  but  Mars,  god  of  war.  Orlando  is  briefly  shamed  and  inspired,  but  as  quickly 
decides  that  he  can't  give  up  his  beloved.  Serving  love  can  be  glorious  too;  after  all, 
Hercules  was  still  a  hero  when  he  loved  Omphale  (Orlando  doesn't  mention  that 
Omphale  made  Hercules  wear  women's  clothes  and  do  the  spinning) ,  and  Achilles, 
though  disguised  as  a  girl,  responded  to  the  call  to  fight  the  Trojan  war. 

A  little  wood  with  shepherds '  huts. 

The  beauties  of  nature  used  to  charm  the  shepherdess  Dorinda,  but  now  they  make 
her  sad.  Is  this  love?  Orlando  rushes  past  with  a  princess  he  has  just  rescued  (Isabella), 
declaring  that  to  serve  her  is  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition.  He  too,  Dorinda  deduces, 
is  governed  by  love.  She  explores  her  new  state  of  confused  feelings. 

Princess  Angelica  admits  to  herself  that  despite  Orlando's  devotion  to  her,  and  her 
former  indifference  to  all  her  suitors,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  soldier  Medoro, 
whose  wounds  she  healed  while  Dorinda  was  sheltering  him  in  her  cottage.  Medoro, 
overhearing  Angelica,  declares  his  love  for  her.  Waving  aside  his  sense  of  inferiority, 
she  promises  him  her  kingdom  as  well  as  her  heart. 

As  Angelica  leaves  Dorinda  returns,  glad  to  find  Medoro  alone.  A  difficult  conversa- 
tion ensues.  It  is  Medoro  whom  Dorinda  loves.  She  suspects  that  he  loves  Angelica. 
He  lets  her  believe  they  are  cousins.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  indebted  to  Dorinda, 
but  wants  to  conceal  his  true  feelings.  Dorinda  recognizes  that  his  expressions  of 
lasting  regard  are  not  meant  as  she  would  like,  but  she  is  enchanted  by  them. 

Zoroastro  warns  Angelica,  who  is  waiting  for  Medoro,  that  Orlando  will  be  enraged 
by  their  "fatal  love."  Orlando  appears.  Angelica  tries  to  avert  his  suspicion  by  prob- 
ing his  (supposed)  love  for  the  princess  Isabella,  and  implying  that  she  is  jealous.  As 
Medoro  approaches,  Zoroastro  saves  the  lovers  from  discovery  by  transforming  the 
scene  to  a  delectable  garden  and  concealing  Medoro  behind  a  fountain.  Recovering 
from  her  fright,  Angelica  tells  Orlando  he  cannot  have  her  love  while  his  fidelity  to 
her  is  in  doubt.  Orlando  goes  off  declaring  that  he  would  fight  the  most  terrible 
monsters  or  magic  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  love. 

Medoro  wants  to  know  who  Angelica  was  talking  to.  She  persuades  him  not  to  fight 
such  a  rival.  They  are  found  embracing  by  Dorinda.  Angelica  admits  that  they  are 
betrothed.  She  thanks  Dorinda  for  her  kindness  and  gives  her  a  jewel.  Dorinda 
would  rather  have  had  a  gift  from  Medoro.  Medoro  begs  her  forgiveness,  but  she 
says  he  has  hurt  her  more  than  he  can  know.  Angelica  and  Medoro  try  to  comfort 
her,  but  she  remains  inconsolable. 

{Intermission} 
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ACT  II 

A  wood. 

Dorinda  listens  to  the  nightingale:  its  song  reflects  her  sadness.  Orlando  indignantly 
asks  her  why  she's  been  putting  it  about  that  he  loves  Isabella.  Dorinda  claims  she 
meant  Angelica  and  Medoro.  She  shows  Orlando  the  jewel  they  gave  her,  saying  it 
came  from  Medoro.  Orlando  is  appalled  to  recognise  the  very  jewel  that  he  once 

gave  Angelica.  Has  she  betrayed  him  with  one  of  his  great  rivals? 

No,  Dorinda  replies,  just  the  young  Medoro,  who  is  utterly  lovely. 

Orlando,  furious,  threatens  to  pursue  Angelica  into  hell,  and  to 

kill  himself  to  escape  from  his  misery. 

On  one  side  a  laurel  grove,  on  the  other  the  opening  of  a  grotto. 

Zoroastro  rebukes  the  "incautious  lovers"  for  rousing  Orlando's 
anger,  but  will  help  them  to  evade  him.  Despite  Zoroastro 's  warn- 
ing, Medoro  carves  their  names  on  the  laurel  trees,  to  announce 
their  love  to  any  passers-by.  Angelica,  alone,  acknowledges  that  she 
is  indebted  to  Orlando  for  her  life  and  honor,  but  love  cannot  be 
compelled  by  gratitude,  merit,  or  reason. 

Orlando,  seeking  the  lovers,  is  further  enraged  when  he  sees  their 
names  on  the  trees.  He  rushes  into  a  grotto  that  he  suspects  con- 
ceals them. 

Ludovico  Ariosto  (1474-1533),        Angelica  bids  a  wistful  farewell  to  the  charming  landscape.  Orlando, 
author  of  Orlando  funoso  coming  upon  her,  furiously  chases  her  into  the  wood.  Medoro 

sees  Angelica  pursued  and  follows  to  rescue  her.  Angelica  reappears,  running  from 
Orlando.  Zoroastro 's  magic  engulfs  Angelica  in  a  large  cloud  borne  aloft  by  four 
genii.  Orlando  loses  his  reason.  He  demands  that  the  shades  of  hell  hiding  Angelica 
deliver  her  up.  Wretched  and  scorned,  he  feels  himself  divided,  becoming  a  shade, 
crossing  the  river  Styx  in  Charon's  boat  to  Pluto's  kingdom.  Cerberus  howls  at  him, 
the  Furies  threaten  him,  but  the  worst  Fury  is  Medoro,  who  runs  for  protection  into 
Queen  Proserpine's  arms.  She  weeps.  Orlando's  rage  dissolves  in  pity;  he  begs  the 
weeping  to  cease.  Then  his  rage  returns.  No  weeping  will  master  his  resolve.  He 


Talks  and  Walks  is  a  series  of  informal  conversations, 
presented  by  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  BSO 
family,  moderated  by  Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 
Benjamin  Schwartz.  Bring  along  a  picnic  lunch  and 
join  us  in  the  Tent  Club  on  Thursday  afternoons  for 
lively  and  informative  discussions.  Complimentary 
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rushes  back  into  the  grotto;  it  bursts  open,  revealing  Zoroastro  in  his  chariot.  The 
magus  takes  Orlando  in  his  arms  and  flies  away  with  him. 

{Intermission} 

ACT  III 

A  grove  of  palm  trees. 

Angelica  has  sent  Medoro  to  seek  shelter  with  Dorinda.  She  generously  offers  him 
hospitality.  He  reciprocates  with  openness:  he  wishes  he  could  love  her,  but  his 
heart  is  not  free.  Alone,  she  appreciates  his  sincerity,  which  makes  her  love  him  all 
the  more. 

Orlando  appears  and  declares  ardent  love  to  Dorinda.  She  is  first  amazed,  then  flat- 
tered, then  realizes  he  is  still  out  of  his  mind.  Suddenly  he  identifies  her  as  Angelica's 
brother  Argali,  murdered  by  Ferrau,  one  of  his  rivals.  Conceiving  that  Ferrau  is 
unarmed,  he  throws  off  his  own  helmet  and  sword,  imagines  a  fight,  and  rushes  away. 

Angelica  comes  to  seek  Medoro.  Dorinda  tells  her  of  Orlando's  madness.  Angelica 
sincerely  pities  him,  regrets  her  inability  to  love  him,  and  hopes  that  he  can  master 
himself.  Dorinda  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  love  is  one  big  mix-up,  a  wind  that 
whirls  the  brain  round,  giving  more  pain  than  joy — especially  when  it's  rejected. 

Zoroastro  commands  his  genii  to  change  the  scene  to  "a  horrid  cavern."  Orlando's 
experience  is  a  lesson  to  us  all.  Now  Zoroastro  will  restore  the  hero  to  his  true 
capacity.  Those  who  err  regain  their  happiness  when  they  understand  their  error. 

Dorinda,  in  tears,  tells  Angelica  that  Orlando  has  destroyed  her  cottage,  burying 
Medoro  under  it.  Orlando  appears  and  threatens  Angelica,  seeing  her  as  the  sorcer- 
ess Falerina.  She  invites  him  to  kill  her;  Medoro's  death  leaves  her  nothing  to  live 
for.  Orlando  hurls  her  into  the  cavern,  whereupon  it  changes  into  a  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  Mars.  Orlando  claims  he  has  purged  the  world  of  all  its  monsters.  Drowsiness 
overcomes  him,  and  he  falls  asleep. 

Zoroastro  summons  Jupiter's  eagle,  which,  guided  by  the  genii,  flies  down  with  a 
golden  vessel  in  its  beak.  Zoroastro  sprinkles  its  liquid  over  Orlando's  face.  He 
wakes,  his  mind  restored.  Dorinda  tells  him  he  has  murdered  Medoro  as  well  as 
Angelica.  Overcome  with  remorse,  Orlando  is  about  to  throw  himself  off  a  precipice 
when  Angelica  appears  and  asks  him  to  live.  She  and  Medoro,  who  now  also  appears, 
were  both  saved  by  Zoroastro,  who  asks  Orlando  to  accept  their  betrothal — second- 
ed by  the  ever-generous  Dorinda.  A  statue  of  Mars  rises  as  Orlando  proclaims  victo- 
ry over  himself  and  assents  to  the  match,  wishing  them  joy.  Angelica  and  Medoro 
rejoice  in  their  future  happiness,  and  Dorinda  invites  everyone  back  to  her  cottage, 
saying  she  will  forget  her  sorrows.  All  join  to  praise  love  and  glory. 

©  RUTH  SMITH 
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George  Frideric  Handel  (1685-1759) 
"Orlando,"  Opera  in  three  acts 

Orlando  is  an  opera  that  Samuel  Richardson,  Proust,  or  Henry  James  might  have 
appreciated.  It  has  the  penetration  of  one  of  their  novels,  or  of  an  observant  psychi- 
atrist's casebook.  Despite  all  its  magical  stage  business,  its  substance  is  a  succession 
of  charged  conversations  and  reflections,  often  complicated  by  what  the  characters 
are  concealing  from  themselves  or  each  other.  The  emotional  range,  from  content- 
ment to  madness,  takes  in  hope,  regret,  joy,  suspicion,  jealousy,  rage,  despair — and, 
of  course,  love.  The  music  scholar  Edward  Dent  said  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
perform  Orlando  without  staging,  but  dispensing  with  its  many  stunning  visu- 
al effects — from  the  opening  transformation  of  a  mountain  view  into  the 
Palace  of  Love,  to  the  healing  descent  of  Jupiter's  eagle — allows  us  to  focus 
on  the  composer's  artistry,  here  at  its  very  finest  and  most  intriguing. 

The  score  has  Handel's  customary  wealth  of  glorious  tunes  and  delightfully 
pointed  orchestration,  and  it  has  the  added  magnetism  of  sheer  originality. 
When  Handel  wrote  Orlando  (first  performed  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
January  1733)  he  had  been  providing  Italian  operas  for  the  London  public 
for  over  twenty  years.  Always  keen  to  push  out  the  boundaries  of  musical 
form  and  expression,  he  could  use  his  audience's  familiarity  with  the  genre  to  cre- 
ate dramatic  meaning  by  playing  with  conventions  and  by  surprising  expectations. 

The  main  building-block  of  18th-century  opera  was  the  da  capo  aria,  the  ABA  form 
that  gave  the  singer  scope  to  show  virtuosity  and  taste  by  varying  the  A  section  at  its 
return.  Orlando  has  a  very  high  proportion  of  arias  in  freer  form,  notably  the  accom- 
pagnato,  the  mode  of  extreme  emotion,  of  unorganized  reaction:  there  are  ten,  an 
exceptional  number  even  for  Handel.  Arias  were  customarily  allotted  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  character  and  singer,  so  the  performer  of  Orlando — the 
great  castrato  Senesino — would  have  expected  the  lion's  share  of  da  capo  arias,  and 
opportunity  for  display.  But  he  received  only  three,  which  may  be  one  reason  why 
he  left  Handel's  company  at  the  end  of  the  season.  He  also  had  the  honor — or,  he 
may  have  thought,  the  affront — of  creating  one  the  greatest  mad  scenes  in  the  oper- 
atic literature,  in  which  Handel  takes  Orlando  through  seven  different  tempos  and 
five  different  time  signatures  (including  5/8) .  Yet  Handel  does  not  evoke  mere 
derangement  in  this  unique  scena;  the  most  telling  inspiration  is  the  repeating  tune 
in  the  rhythm  of  a  gavotte,  a  courtly  dance  that  requires  poise  and  control,  suggest- 
ing the  dreadful  conviction  of  the  mad  that  they  are  completely  sane.  The  modest 
instrumental  forces,  which  Handel  deploys  throughout  with  his  usual  acute  detail, 
variety  and  evident  care,  are  enlivened  by  special  effects,  for  example  the  "violette 
marine,"  a  kind  of  viola  d'amore  invented  by  Pietro  Castrucci  and  played  by  him  and 
his  brother  Prospero  (Handel  names  them  in  the  score)  to  depict  Orlando's  drowsi- 
ness as  he  falls  into  healing  sleep  (Act  III,  "Gia  l'ebro  mio  ciglio"). 

Orlando  is  the  first  of  Handel's  three  operas  to  use  part  of  Ariosto's  celebrated  verse 
epic  Orlando  furioso  (the  others  are  his  later  Ariodante  and  Alcina,  1735),  and  in 
mood  it  is  the  nearest  of  them  to  its  origins,  although  two  of  its  strongest  charac- 
ters— Dorinda  and  Zoroastro — are  newly  minted.  For  an  opera  seria,  "serious  opera," 
Orlando  shares,  to  a  disconcerting  degree,  the  tongue-in-cheek  strip-cartoon  style 
that  spices  Ariosto's  narrative  of  heroic  deeds  and  astonishing  adventures,  for  exam- 
ple in  the  chase  of  Orlando,  Angelica,  and  Medoro  in  and  out  of  the  wood  in  Act  II. 
Orlando's  madness  is  horrific  but  also  on  the  edge  of  being  farcical,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  familiar  to  18th-century  Londoners  who  visited  Bedlam  for  amuse- 
ment; and  Dorinda's  final  summing  up  of  love  as  a  gale  that  whizzes  the  brain 
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round  rather  undercuts  the  pretty  devotion  of  Angelica  and  Medoro.  But  the  very 
first  notes,  in  stern,  bleak  F-sharp  minor,  the  key  of  some  of  Handel's  most  tragic 
and  desolate  arias,  show  that  this  will  be  an  intensely  serious,  deeply  felt  work.  More 
subtly,  the  opera,  like  Ariosto's  poem,  is  shot  through  with  irony,  and  here  too 
Handel's  play  with  form  contributes. 

The  opening  scene  would  have  astonished  his  audience.  A  bass  is  in  charge  (unprece- 
dented on  the  London  opera  stage)  and  has  the  first  full  aria,  which  would  more 

normally  be  the  hero's  province.  The  magus  Zoroastro  is  not 
as  controlling  a  figure  as  his  successor  Sorastro,  but  he  has 
more  to  sing;  he  was  invented  because  Handel  had  in  his 
company  that  season  the  extraordinary  bass  Montagnana, 
and  gave  him  opportunities  to  exhibit  all  his  skills  (saving, 
for  his  final  aria,  his  especially  unusual  agility  in  coloratura) . 
Orlando  is  the  titular  hero,  but  it  is  Zoroastro  who  has 
the  heroic-sounding  aria  of  the  first  scene.  He  castigates 
Orlando  for  his  unheroic  absorption  in  love.  The  aria  in 
which  Orlando  responds  claims  that  love  can  be  glorious  too, 
but  it  is  in  a  lilting  6/8  dance  measure,  and  the  examples  he 
cites  are  anything  but  heroic.  He  may  be  deceiving  himself, 
but  not  us — we  know  that  Hercules'  romance  with  Omphale 
was  the  most  foolish  episode  of  his  career.  Moreover,  the 
aria's  central  section  is  accompanied  by  obbligato  horns, 
the  only  time  that  Handel  uses  them  in  the  entire  opera: 
letting  us  know  that  Orlando,  unbeknown  to  himself,  has 
cuckold's  horns,  for  his  beloved  has  given  herself  to  some- 
one else.  Zoroastro  is  concerned  that  Orlando  has  become 
indifferent  to  fulfilling  his  true  capacity,  and  Handel's  treat- 
ment of  this  opening  scene  tells  us  how  right  he  is. 

The  libretto's  author  is  unknown.  The  source  libretto,  which  Handel  perhaps  adapt- 
ed himself,  was  written  for  Domenico  Scarlatti  in  1711  by  Carlo  Sigismondo  Capeci, 
incidentally  the  librettist  of  Handel's  first  oratorio,  La  Resurrezione.  Stripped  of 
Capeci's  second  pair  of  lovers  (of  whom  the  fleeting  and  silent  Isabella  is  the  rem- 
nant) ,  the  drama  has  some  telling  symmetries.  Angelica  owes  her  life  to  Orlando, 
he  wants  her  to  love  him,  but  she  can't;  Medoro  owes  his  life  to  Dorinda,  she  wants 
him  to  love  her,  but  he  can't.  Orlando  and  Dorinda,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  heroic 
scale,  love  unrequitedly.  Love  deprives  Orlando  of  his  reason;  to  Dorinda  it  brings 
insight.  Handel  adds  to  the  symmetries,  setting  himself  one  of  his  favorite  chal- 
lenges, of  treating  the  same  material  differently.  Within  a  few  seconds  of  each  other 
Angelica  and  Medoro  both  sing  farewells  to  their  pastoral  idyll;  one  after  the  other 
Angelica  and  Dorinda  reflect  on  the  mental  confusion  caused  by  love;  Medoro  has 
two  arias  addressing  Dorinda's  love,  one  constrained,  the  other  sincere;  Orlando 
has  two  passages  of  madness,  the  second  brilliantly  varied  from  the  first  and  high- 
lighting his  alienation  by  being  cast  as  a  duet  in  which  he  and  Dorinda  have  differ- 
ent music,  he  in  triple-time  largo,  she  in  quadruple-time  andante. 

Unusually,  Handel  has  chosen  a  libretto  where  the  lovers  at  the  center  of  the  story 
never  have  a  misunderstanding,  and  they  are  protected  from  catastrophe.  So  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  Handel  to  make  them  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  pathos 
and  grief,  of  which  he  was  such  a  master.  Their  arias  are  warm,  tender,  wistful,  plan- 
gent, often  providing  reflective  pools  that  beautifully  vary  the  pace  of  the  drama 
(such  as  Angelica's  lovely  "Cosi  giusta  e  questa  speme"  in  Act  III),  but  intense  emo- 
tion is  the  preserve  of  characters  who  suffer  unrequited  love:  Orlando  and  Dorinda. 


castmto  Senesino  (1686-1758),  for  whom 
del  wrote  the  title  role  of  "Orlando" 
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Dorinda  is  the  other  character  invented  to  showcase  the  talents  of  an  extraordinary 
singer — as  Reinhard  Strohm  has  persuasively  suggested,  the  Neapolitan  comedienne 
Celeste  Gismondi/Resse — and  she  is  an  extraordinary  creation.  A  down-to-earth 
shepherdess,  in  the  Italian  opera  tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century  she  would 
normally  be  a  soubrette  type,  the  comic  or  cute  relief.  But  in  Orlando,  not  only  does 
she  constantly  behave  with  noble  generosity,  say  the  most  sensible  things,  and  show 
the  greatest  resilience;  she  has  the  most  searing  arias,  charged  with  pathos  and 
grief.  Her  paean  of  love  for  Medoro  in  Act  II  is  in  a  minor  key,  with  searching  mod- 
ulations and  desolate  upward  leaps  worthy  of  a  tragic  heroine  but — with  heartbreak- 
ing irony — in  the  meter  of  pastoral  contentment,  a  siciliano.  She  has  the  final  word 
of  Act  I,  a  star  spot  usually  reserved  for  the  top  hero  or  heroine.  She  begins  the 
next  act,  and  hers  is  the  last  solo  voice  we  hear  in  the  whole  opera.  Orlando  is  about 
the  dangers  of  falling  in  love,  but  only  Dorinda  works  out  her  equilibrium  for  her- 
self. 18th-century  opera  seria,  like  all  high  art  of  its  day,  aimed  to  teach,  and  usually 
the  actions  of  the  great  ones  in  the  opera  provided  the  lessons  for  the  audience.  But 
here,  the  humblest  member  of  the  community  makes  the  greatest  claims  on  our 
sympathies,  and  we  are  surely  meant  to  take  her  as  our  model. 

©  RUTH  SMITH 

Ruth  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  is  the  author  of  Handel's 
Oratorios  and  Eighteenth-Century  Thought  (Cambridge  University  Press)  and  is  a  writer, 
broadcaster,  and  lecturer  on  Handel's  operas  and  oratorios. 


^    Guest  Artists 


Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra 

Celebrating  its  30th  anniversary,  San  Francisco's  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  has 
been  dedicated  to  historically  informed  performance  of  baroque,  classical,  and  early 

romantic  music  on  original  instru 
ments  since  its  inception  in  1981. 
The  orchestra  also  celebrates 
Music  Director  Nicholas  McGegan, 
OBE,  who  has  led  the  orchestra 
for  the  past  25  seasons.  Philhar 
monia  Baroque  was  named  Musical 
America's  2004  Ensemble  of  the 
Year.  The  orchestra  performs  an 
annual  subscription  season  in  four 
venues  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  is  regularly  heard  on  tour 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
internationally,  and  performs 
affordable  Family  Concerts  and 
free  Student  Concerts.  Last  season  the  orchestra  launched  its  first-ever  Chamber 
Music  series  and  radio  broadcasts  of  unreleased  live  concert  recordings  on  KDFC 
radio.  The  orchestra  has  its  own  professional  chorus,  the  Philharmonia  Chorale,  and 
has  welcomed  such  eminent  guest  conductors  as  William  Christie,  Andrew  Parrott, 
Jordi  Savall,  Gustav  Leonhardt,  Monica  Huggett,  and  Trevor  Pinnock.  Philharmonia 
Baroque  has  made  several  United  States  tours,  including  appearances  at  Lincoln 
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Center  (Great  Performers  Series) ,  the  Ravinia  Festival,  Segerstrom  Concert  Hall  in 
Orange  County,  the  International  Chamber  Orchestra  Festival  in  Minnesota,  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  Festival  del  Sol  in  California's  Napa  Valley,  and  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  August  2005  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  made  its  debut  at  the 
BBC  Proms  in  London,  Snape  Makings  (UK),  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw.  It 
was  the  featured  orchestra  at  the  International  Handel  Festival  in  Gottingen,  Germany, 
in  1999,  2001,  2002,  and  2005.  The  orchestra  has  had  numerous  successful  collabora- 
tions with  celebrated  musicians,  composers,  and  choreographers.  To  mark  its  25th 
season  and  the  20th  anniversary  of  Nicholas  McGegan's  tenure  as  music  director, 
Philharmonia  premiered  its  first  commissioned  work,  To  Hell  and  Back — a  one-act 
opera  by  Jake  Heggie  with  a  libretto  by  Gene  Scheer — in  November  2006.  In  collabo- 
ration with  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group,  Philharmonia  Baroque  gave  the  U.S. 
premieres  of  Morris's  highly  acclaimed  productions  of  Henry  Purcell's  King  Arthur 
and  Jean-Philippe  Rameau's  ballet-opera  Platee.  The  ensemble  has  made  twenty-four 
highly  praised  recordings  for  harmonia  mundi,  Reference  Recordings,  and  BMG.  Since 
2001  it  has  also  released  eight  self-produced  recordings  available  on  the  Avie  label, 
Magnatune.com,  and  iTunes.  The  orchestra's  live  recording  of  Handel's  Susanna 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  and  a  Gramophone  Magazine  Award  for  best  baroque 
vocal  recording.  In  2011  Philharmonia  Baroque  launched  Philharmonia  Baroque 
Productions  with  three  recordings:  archival  performances  of  Lorraine  Hunt  Lieberson 
singing  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Handel  arias;  Haydn  symphonies;  and  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons.  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  was  founded  by  harpsichordist  and 
early-music  pioneer  Laurette  Goldberg.  For  more  information  visit  philharmonia.org. 

Nicholas  McGegan 

Through  twenty-five  years  as  its  music  director,  Nicholas  McGegan  has  established  the 
San  Francisco-based  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  as  the  leading  period  perform- 
ance band  in  America — and  at  the  forefront  of  the  historical  movement  world- 
wide thanks  to  notable  appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  London  Proms,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  and  the  International  Handel  Festival,  Gottingen, 
where  he  has  been  artistic  director  since  1991.  Active  in  opera  as  well  as  the 
concert  hall,  he  was  principal  conductor  of  Sweden's  perfectly  preserved  18th- 
century  theater,  Drottingholm,  running  the  annual  festival  there  from  1993  to 
1996.  In  addition,  he  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  process  of  exporting  historically 
informed  practice  beyond  the  small  world  of  period  instruments  to  the  wider 
one  of  conventional  symphonic  forces,  appearing  as  guest  conductor  with 
such  orchestras  as  the  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Toronto  Symphony,  Sydney  Symphony,  the  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Hong  Kong  philharmonics,  the  Northern  Sinfonia,  and  the  Scottish 
Chamber  Orchestra,  as  well  as  opera  companies  including  Covent  Garden,  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Fe,  and  Washington,  D.C.  His  discography  of  over  one  hundred 
releases  includes  the  world  premiere  recording  of  Handel's  Susanna,  which  earned 
both  a  Gramophone  Award  and  Grammy  nomination,  and  recent  releases  of  the  same 
composer's  Solomon,  Samson,  and  Acis  and  Galatea  in  the  little-known  version  adapted 
by  Felix  Mendelssohn.  He  is  also  credited  with  the  first  performance  in  modern  times 
of  Handel's  masterly  but  mislaid  Gloria.  His  dance  collaborations  with  Mark  Morris 
include  the  premiere  performances  of  Morris's  production  of  Rameau's  Platee  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  and  U allegro,  il  penseroso,  ed  il  moderato  at  Ravinia  and  the  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival  in  New  York.  Mr.  McGegan  is  committed  to  the  next  generation  of 
musicians,  frequently  conducting  and  coaching  students  in  residencies  and  engage- 
ments at  Yale,  Juilliard,  Aspen,  and  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West.  Born  in  England, 
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Nicholas  McGegan  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  taught  at  London's 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  was  made  an  Officer  of  the  British  Empire  (OBE)  in  the 
Queen's  Birthday  Honours  for  2010  "for  services  to  music  overseas."  His  awards  also 
include  the  Halle  Handel  Prize,  an  honorary  professorship  at  Georg-August  University, 
Gottingen,  and  an  official  Nicholas  McGegan  Day,  declared  by  the  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco  in  recognition  of  two  decades'  distinguished  work  with  the  Philharmonia 
Baroque. 


Dominique  Labelle  (Angelica) 

Soprano  Dominique  Labelle's  passionate  commitment  to  music-making  has  led  to 
close  and  enduring  collaborations  with  such  respected  conductors  and  composers  as 
Nicholas  McGegan,  Ivan  Fischer,  Jos  van  Veldhoven,  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winner 
Yehudi  Wyner.  She  also  treasures  her  long  association  with  the  late  Robert 
Shaw.  Recent  and  upcoming  engagements  include  Handel's  Messiah  with  Kent 
Nagano  and  the  Montreal  Symphony,  and  with  Gerard  Schwarz  and  the  Seattle 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Yehudi  Wyner 's  Fragments  from  Antiquity  with  the  Lexington 
Symphony;  Barber's  Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915  wrth  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra; 
and  ten  performances  at  the  Gottingen  Festival  in  Germany  with  Nicholas 
McGegan,  including  a  Handel  Gala  to  mark  his  twenty-year  tenure  as  the  festi- 
val's artistic  director.  She  and  Mr.  McGegan,  with  whom  she  has  recorded  and 
performed  extensively,  are  also  collaborating  in  performances  of  Handel's 
Orlando  and  Alexander 's  Feast  with  San  Francisco's  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Labelle's  recent  appearances  with  Hungarian  conductor  Ivan  Fischer  include  the 
Countess  in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  Teatro  Perez  Galdos  in  Las  Palmas  and  in 
Budapest,  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion 
with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam.  Also  drawn  to  contemporary 
music,  she  sings  Shostakovich's  Seven  Romances  on  Poetry  of  Alexander  Blok  at  this  sum- 
mer's Mt.  Desert  Festival  of  Chamber  Music  in  Maine,  earned  acclaim  for  her  recent 
performance  of  Britten's  Les  Illuminations  with  the  New  England  String  Ensemble 
under  Susan  Davenny  Wyner,  and  has  performed  and  recorded  John  Harbison's  The 
Rewaking  with  the  Lydian  String  Quartet.  Dominique  Labelle  first  came  to  internation- 
al prominence  as  Donna  Anna  in  Peter  Sellars's  daring  production  of  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni,  set  in  Spanish  Harlem,  which  she  performed  in  New  York,  Paris,  and 
Vienna.  She  has  also  won  great  acclaim  for  her  portrayal  of  Micaela  in  Bizet's  Carmen. 
Among  her  numerous  recordings  of  opera  and  concert  repertoire  is  Monsigny's  Le 
Deserteur,  with  Opera  Lafayette  and  Ryan  Brown  (Naxos) ,  with  whom  she  also  per- 
formed in  Gluck's  Armide  at  Lincoln  Center's  Frederick  P.  Rose  Hall  and  at  the 
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Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  can  also  be  heard  on  recordings  on  the 
Virgin  Veritas,  Deutsche  Harmonia  Mundi,  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  Koss,  Denon,  New 
World,  Carus,  and  Musica  Omnia  labels.  Her  recording  of  Handel's  Arminio  (Virgin 
Classics)  won  the  2002  Handel  Prize.  Born  in  Montreal  and  trained  at  McGill  and 
Boston  universities,  Ms.  Labelle  has  taught  master  classes  at  Harvard  University,  McGill, 
Smith  College,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  She  lives  in  central  Massachusetts 
with  her  husband  and  two  children. 


Yulia  Van  Doren  (Dorinda) 

Young  Russian-American  soprano  Yulia  Van  Doren  was  the  only  singer  to  win  top 
prizes  in  all  four  North  American  Bach  vocal  competitions.  During  the  current  season 
she  was  a  featured  artist  at  Colombia's  Cartagena  International  Music  Festival, 
where  she  appeared  in  nationally  televised  performances  of  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass  with  Dawn  Upshaw  and  the  Orchestra  Sinfonia  of  London,  as  well  as 
Bach's  Coffee  Cantatawith  the  Brentano  String  Quartet.  She  made  debuts  with 
the  Colorado  Symphony  Orchestra  (Messiah),  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Nielsen's  Symphony  No.  3),  and  at  Britain's  Aldeburgh  Music  Festival  (St.  John 
Passion),  and  returned  to  the  Portland  Baroque  Orchestra,  Seattle  Baroque 
Orchestra,  American  Bach  Soloists,  St.  Thomas  Choir,  Pacific  Musicworks, 
Clarion  Music,  the  Ottawa  Chamber  Music  and  Vancouver  Early  Music  festivals, 
and,  with  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  sang  Belinda  in  Dido  and  Aeneas  and 
Manto  in  the  North  American  premiere  of  Steffani's  Niobe.  A  2009  winner  of  Astral 
Artists'  National  Auditions,  she  will  be  presented  in  recital  with  baritone  Jonathan 
Beyer  on  Astral's  Philadelphia  concert  series.  Future  seasons  include  debuts  with  the 
Houston  Symphony,  Nashville  Symphony,  and  Music  of  the  Baroque  under  Jane 
Glover,  and  concerts  with  the  Folger  Consort.  Beginning  her  professional  career  while 
still  an  undergraduate  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Ms.  Van  Doren  has  also 
appeared  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  Phoenix  Symphony,  Asheville 
Symphony,  Pacific  Symphony,  UC  Davis  Symphony,  Colorado  Music  Festival,  and 
Mercury  Baroque,  as  well  as  with  the  chamber  ensembles  Tragicomedia,  Teatro  Lirico, 
and  Harmonious  Blacksmith.  She  tours  regularly  with  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group's 
production  of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  including  recent  performances  in  Moscow's  Golden 
Mask  Festival.  Ms.  Van  Doren  made  her  operatic  debut  in  the  title  role  of  L'incoronazione 
di  Poppea  with  Stephen  Stubbs  and  the  Early  Music  Guild  of  Seattle,  her  European 
debut  singing  the  Hungarian  premiere  of  Barber's  Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915  with  the 
Hungarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  the  premiere 
of  a  commissioned  work  by  Taiwanese  composer  Angel  Lam.  She  created  the  role  of 
Bird  in  British  composer  David  Bruce 's  opera  A  Bird  In  Your  Ear  at  Bard  Conservatory, 
which  was  subsequently  showcased  in  New  York  City  Opera's  VOX  Festival.  She  was 
personally  invited  by  Dawn  Upshaw  to  be  a  member  of  the  inaugural  class  of  Upshaw's 
graduate  program  at  Bard  College,  from  which  Ms.  Van  Doren  received  her  master's 
degree  in  2008.  Born  in  Moscow  and  raised  in  the  United  States,  Yulia  Van  Doren  has 
been  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Villecroze  Academie  (France),  and 
Britten-Pears  Young  Artist  Programme  (UK) ,  and  she  has  earned  numerous  academic 
scholarships,  including  the  Soros  Fellowship  for  New  Americans.  Her  discography 
includes  two  Grammy-nominated  opera  recordings  with  the  Boston  Early  Music 
Festival,  a  disc  of  rare  French  baroque  music  with  La  Donna  Musicale,  and  a  forth- 
coming ATMA  disc  of  early  English  music  with  Les  Voix  Baroques.  She  will  record  her 
debut  solo  recording,  featuring  works  by  Bach,  Harbison,  and  Britten,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bach  Soloists  this  fall. 
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Diana  Moore  (Medoro) 


Diana  Moore  has  established  herself  at  the  forefront  of  a  new  generation  of  British 
singers,  enjoying  a  varied  and  international  career  of  opera,  oratorio,  and  concert  per- 
formances, and  as  a  popular  soloist  at  major  music  festivals.  Born  in  Lowestoft, 
England,  she  pursued  her  studies  at  the  University  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  she  won  major  prizes  and  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary associateship  in  2002.  An  enthusiastic  and  critically  acclaimed  vocal 
recitalist,  she  is  developing  a  reputation  as  a  leading  exponent  of  English  song. 
She  is  a  regular  participant  at  the  Weekend  of  English  Song  at  Ludlow  and  rep- 
resented England  in  the  recital  series  for  International  Young  Artists  at  Opera 
de  Lille.  Recent  performances  include  a  concert  of  Berlioz  melodies  at  the 
Tonhalle  Gesellschaft,  Zurich,  a  recital  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  and  Purcell  at 
the  Gottingen  International  Handel  Festival  with  fortepianist  Steven  Devine, 
and  a  recital  at  the  Oxford  Lieder  Festival  that  included  Schoenberg's  Das  Buck  der 
Hdngenden  Garten  with  pianist  John  Reid.  Recent  and  upcoming  engagements  include 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  at  the  Lucerne  Festival,  the  Concertgebouw,  and  on  tour 
with  The  King's  Consort;  Berlioz's  Nuits  d'eteat  The  Sage  Gateshead  conducted  by  Sir 
Roger  Norrington;  Handel's  Orlando  at  Drottningholm  Court  Theatre,  Stockholm  and 
on  tour  in  San  Francisco,  conducted  by  Nicolas  McGegan;  Elgar's  Dream  ofGerontius  in 
York  Minster;  the  title  role  in  Handel's  Rinaldo  at  Prague's  National  Theatre  in  Prague 
and  the  Opera  Royale  de  Versailles;  United  States  performances  of  Orlando,  including 
Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  and  New  York's  Lincoln  Center;  and  a  European  tour  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  with  The  King's  Consort.  Diana  Moore's  recent  recording  of  Handel's 
Parnasso  in  Festa  with  Matthew  Halls  and  The  King's  Consort  was  released  to  universal 
acclaim  and  won  the  2009  Stanley  Sadie  Handel  Recording  Prize. 


Clint  van  der  Linde  (Orlando) 

Born  in  South  Africa,  Clint  van  der  Linde  started  singing  at  the  Drakensberg  Boys' 
Choir  School  at  age  ten.  As  a  boy  soprano  soloist  he  performed  with  most  of  the 
major  orchestras  in  South  Africa.  In  1996  he  was  offered  an  International 
Scholarship  to  spend  a  year  at  Eton  College,  during  which  time  he  was  also 
offered  the  Queen  Mother  Scholarship  for  a  four-year  degree  at  London's 
Royal  College  of  Music.  In  1998  Clint  won  first  prize  in  the  Kathleen  Ferrier 
Society  Bursary  for  Young  Singers.  After  completing  his  degree  in  2001,  he  was 
offered  a  Martin  Harris  Scholarship  to  complete  his  post-graduate  diploma 
course.  During  his  studies,  Clint  had  master  classes  with  Roger  Vignoles,  Sarah 
Walker,  Michael  Chance,  and  James  Bowman,  and  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson.  He 
has  worked  as  soloist  with  major  orchestras  throughout  the  world,  including  II 
Fondamento,  the  Hanover  Band,  the  Israel  Camerata,  the  King's  Consort,  the 
London  Handel  Orchestra,  Le  Musiche  Nove,  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
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ment,  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Salzburg  Camerata,  and  the  Stuttgart 
Baroque  Orchestra.  Conductors  with  whom  he  has  appeared  include  Frieder  Bernius, 
Stephen  Cleobury,  Paul  Dombrecht,  Wolfgang  Gonnenwein,  Wolfgang  Katschner, 
Gerard  Korsten,  Nicholas  Kraemer,  Sir  Roger  Norrington,  Claudio  Osele,  Peter 
Schreier,  and  Jan  Willem  de  Vriend.  He  has  appeared  in  recital  at  the  Kissinger 
Sommer  Festspiel  and  sung  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater  with  Christiane  Oelze  in  Bad 
Reichenhall.  At  the  RCM,  Clint  van  der  Linde's  repertoire  included  Oberon  in  A 
Midsummer  Night 's  Dream,  and  such  Handel  roles  as  the  title  characters  in  Flavio, 
Lotario,  and  Ottone,  and  Judas  in  Brockes  Passion.  He  has  repeated  the  role  of  Oberon 
at  the  Royal  Danish  Opera,  and  his  operatic  repertoire  also  includes  Fernando  in 
Conti's  Don  Chisciotte  in  Sierra  Morena  with  Musikwerkstatt  Wien,  Dardanus  in  Handel's 
Amadigi  di  Gaula  with  Berlin's  Der  Lautten  Compageney,  Narciso  in  Agrippina  with  the 
Combattimento  Consort  (a  performance  now  available  on  DVD),  and  the  Guardian 
of  the  Threshold  in  DieFrau  ohne  Schatten  at  La  Monnaie.  Most  recently,  he  made  his 
Edinburgh  International  Festival  debut  singing  the  title  role  in  Rinaldo  with  Bach 
Collegium  Japan  under  the  direction  of  Masaaki  Suzuki.  Other  recent  engagements 
include  the  title  roles  in  Flavio  and  Tolomeo  for  English  Touring  Opera,  Andronico  in 
Tamerlano  at  the  Gottingen  Festival,  a  recording  of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass  with  the 
Rodolfus  Choir,  the  St.  John  Passion  with  Polyphony  and  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music,  and  also  with  II  Fondamento  conducted  by  Paul  Dombrecht,  Bach  cantatas 
with  Le  Concert  Michel  in  Luxembourg,  and  Messiah  with  the  Bach  Collegium  Japan 
conducted  by  Masaaki  Suzuki,  and  with  the  Halle  Orchestra,  the  Melbourne  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Queensland  Orchestra  conducted  by  Stephen  Layton. 


Wolf  Matthias  Friedrich  (Zoroastro) 

Wolf  Matthias  Friedrich  studied  singing  under  Prof.  Eva  Schubert  at  the  Hochschule 
fur  Musik  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  in  Leipzig.  In  1980  he  was  a  prize-winner  at 
the  International  Dvorak  Competition  in  Karlovy  Vary  and,  from  1982  to  1986, 
was  a  member  of  the  opera  studio  at  the  Dresden  State  Opera.  In  1999  he 
appeared  in  opera  productions  of  Haydn's  Armida  at  the  Schwetzingen  Festival 
and  Handel's  Aci,  Galatea  e  Polifemo  at  the  Potsdam  Musik  Festival.  In  2000  he 
appeared  in  the  role  of  Pluto  in  Giovanni  Legrenzi's  opera  La  Divisione  del 
1 1   Mondo  conducted  by  Thomas  Hengelbrock  in  Schwetzingen  and  Innsbruck 
(Festwochen  der  Alten  Musik) .  In  2002  and  2003  he  sang  Licomede  in  a  pro- 
j   duction  of  Handel's  opera  Deidamia  at  the  Handel  Festival  in  Halle  conducted 
by  Alessandro  De  Marchi.  Friedrich's  outstanding  reputation  has  led  to  engage- 
ments in  opera  houses  and  concert  halls  on  all  continents  under  such  conduc- 
tors as  Kurt  Masur,  Fabio  Luisi,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos,  Michel  Corboz,  Roy 
Goodman,  Howard  Arman,  and  Jan  Willem  de  Vriend,  as  well  as  numerous  recordings 
for  radio  and  CD.  Apart  from  his  opera  and  oratorio  work,  he  has  given  many  recitals 
with  Norman  Shetler  of  Lieder  by  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Loewe.  In  2004  Wolf 
Matthias  Friedrich  sang  in  performances  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  conducted  by  Peter 
Neumann  at  the  Folle  Journee  in  Nantes  and  the  Festa  da  Musica  in  Lisbon.  Also  in 
2004,  at  the  invitation  of  the  conductor  Paul  Dyer,  he  worked  with  the  Australian 
Brandenburg  Orchestra  in  Sydney  and  was  also  invited  to  sing  with  the  Malaysian 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  In  recent  years,  he  made  successful  debuts 
in  concert  performances  of  operas  by  Wagner,  singing  the  title  role  in  Derfliegende 
Hollander  and  Hans  Sachs  in  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,  both  under  David  Timm  in 
Leipzig.  Mr.  Friedrich's  recordings  reflect  his  musical  diversity  and  stylistic  insight. 
He  has  recorded  Schubert's  Schwanengesang with  Norman  Shetler,  Handel's  Acis  and 
Galatea  with  Nicholas  McGegan,  and  Schiitz's  Symphoniae  Sacrae  I  conducted  by 
Roland  Wilson,  among  many  others. 
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Philharrmonia  Baroque 

The  Players  and  Their  Instruments 

Philharmonia  Baroque's  musicians  perform  on  historically  accurate  instruments.  Below 
each  player's  name  is  information  about  his  or  her  instrument's  maker  and  origin. 

Violin 

Elizabeth  Blumenstock,  concertmaster 

Andrea  Guarneri,  Cremona,  1660 

On  loan  from  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  Period  Instrument  Trust 

Jolianne  von  Einem 

Rowland  Ross,  Guilford,  England,  1979;  after  Antonio  Stradivari,  Cremona 

Cynthia  Freivogel 

fohann  Paul  Schorn,  Salzburg,  1 715 

Lisa  Grodin 

Paolo  Antonio  Testore,  Contrada,  Larga  di  Milano,  1 736 

Katherine  Kyme 

Carlo  Antonio  Testore,  Milan,  1 720 

Anthony  Martin 

Thomas  Oliver  Croen,  Walnut  Creek,  California,  2005;  after  F.  Gobetti,  Venice,  1717 

Carla  Moore 

fohann  Georg  Thir,  Vienna,  1 754 

Maxine  Nemerovski 

Timothy  Johnson,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  1999;  after  A.  Stradivari 

Sandra  Schwarz 

Johannes  Cuypers,  Portsmouth,  England,  1 789;  after  A.  Stradivari 

Laurie  Young  Stevens 
Anonymous,  Paris,  c.1720 

Lisa  Weiss  t 

Anonymous,  London;  after  Testore 

Viola 

David  Daniel  Bowes  * 
Richard  Duke,  London,  c.  1 780 

Maria  Caswell 

William  Old,  Falmouth,  England,  1895 

Ellie  Nishi 

Anonymous,  Germany,  18th  Century 

Violoncello 

Phoebe  Carrai  * 
Anonymous,  Italy,  c.1690 

William  Skeen 
Anonymous,  Holland,  c.1680 

Robert  Howard 

Anonymous,  Venice,  1750 

Bass 

Kristin  Zoernig  * 

Joseph  Wrent,  Rotterdam,  1648 

Farley  Pearce 

Antonio  Garcias  Rosius,  Mendocino,  California,  1 988;  after  A.  Stradivari 
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Alto  Recorder 

Hanneke  van  Proosdij  * 

Peter  van  der  Poel,  Utrecht,  Netherlands,  2005;  after  Stanesby  Jr.,  London,  1725 

Gonzalo  Ruiz 

Thomas  M.  Prescott,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  1989;  after  Stanesby  Jr.,  London,  1710 

Oboe 

Gonzalo  Ruiz  * 

Joel  Robinson,  New  York,  1 990;  after  Saxon  models,  c.  1 720 

Marc  Schachman 

H.A.  VasDias,  Decatur,  2001;  after  T.  Stanesby,  England,  c.1710 

Bassoon 

Danny  Bond  * 

Peter  de  Koningh,  Hall,  Netherlands,  1978;  after  Prudent,  Paris,  c.1765 

Horn 

RJ.  Kelley  * 

Richard  Seraphinoff  Bloomington,  Indiana,  2006;  after  J.  C.  Hofmaster,  London,  c.  1 740 

Paul  Avril 

Richard  Seraphinoff,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  1997;  after  J.  W.  Haas,  NiXrnberg,  c.1720 

Theorbo 

David  Tayler  * 

Andreas  von  Hoist,  Munich,  2004;  after  Magno  Tieffenbrucker,  Venice,  1610 

Harpsichord 

Hanneke  van  Proosdij  * 

Peter  Watchorn,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1 990;  after  Pascal  Taskin,  Paris,  c.  1 769 

Nicholas  McGegan 

Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1 984;  after  Henri  Hemsch,  Paris,  1 756 

*  Principal 

t  Principal  2nd  Violin 


PHILHARMONIA  TOUR  STAFF 
Peter  Pastreich,  Executive  Director 
Ross  Armstrong,  MD,  Tour  Physician 
Courtney  Beck,  Director  of  Development 
Jeffrey  Phillips,  Artistic  Administrator 
Alexander  Kort,  Stage  Manager 
Andrew  Lagerquist,  Keyboard  Technician 
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2011 


Tanglewood 


Sunday,  August  21,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

RADIO  DELUXE 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI 

and 

JESSICA  MOLASKEY 

with  special  guest  FREDDY  COLE 
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^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


Guest  Artists 


John  Pizzarelli 

John  Pizzarelli  has  established  himself  as  one  of  the  prime  interpreters  of  the  great 
American  songbook  and  beyond,  bringing  to  his  work  the  cool  jazz  flavor  of  his  bril- 
liant guitar  playing  and  singing.  He  started  playing  guitar  at  age  six,  following 
in  the  tradition  of  his  father,  guitar  legend  Bucky  Pizzarelli,  with  whom  he 
began  exploring  jazz  as  a  teenager.  He  went  out  on  his  own  after  recording  My 
Blue  Heaven  (Chesky  Records)  in  1990,  then  toured  extensively,  opening  for 
such  greats  as  Dave  Brubeck,  Ramsey  Lewis,  and  Rosemary  Clooney,  and  partic- 
ipating in  Frank  Sinatra's  80th  birthday  celebration  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  musi- 
cal hero  is  Nat  King  Cole,  to  whom  his  RCA  albums  Dear  Mr.  Cole  and  RS.  Mr. 
Cole  are  dedicated.  His  discography  also  includes  torch  ballads  (After  Hours) , 
classic  swing  and  originals  (Our  Love  Is  Here  to  Stay),  Let's  Share  Christmas,  and 
John  Pizzarelli  Meets  the  Beatles.  A  popular  TV  commercial  for  Foxwoods  Casino 
featuring  the  Don  Sebesky-arranged  tune  "The  Wonder  of  It  All"  made  Pizzarelli  a  rec- 
ognizable face.  In  1997  he  made  his  Broadway  debut  in  the  musical  Dream,  a  revue  of 
Johnny  Mercer  songs.  Since  signing  with  Telarc  International  in  1999,  he  has  recorded 
a  string  of  successful  CDs  starting  with  Kisses  In  The  Rain,  showcasing  the  spontaneity 
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of  his  live  performances  within  a  studio  setting;  Let  There  Be  Love,  The  Rare  Delight  of  You, 
a  collaboration  with  George  Shearing;  Live  at  Birdland,  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  John  Pizzarelli  Trio  (including  pianist  Ray  Kennedy  and  bassist/brother  Martin 
Pizzarelli),  Bossa  Nova,  and  Knowing  You,  which  pays  homage  to  noted  songwriters 
Jimmy  McHugh,  Sammy  Cahn,  Alan  and  Marilyn  Bergman,  Johnny  Mandel,  and  Brian 
Wilson,  among  others.  His  2006  tribute  to  "Ol'  Blue  Eyes,"  Dear  Mr.  Sinatra,  featured 
the  Clayton-Hamilton  Jazz  Orchestra,  and  his  2008  recording,  the  Grammy-nominated 
With  A  Song  In  My  Heart,  celebrates  the  music  of  Richard  Rodgers.  His  first-ever  Duke 
Ellington  recording,  Rockin '  In  Rhythm,  includes  a  cut  for  solo  guitar,  four  songs  high- 
lighting the  quartet  (with  pianist  Larry  Fuller,  bassist  Martin  Pizzarelli,  and  drummer 
Tony  Tedesco),  and  seven  featuring  the  Swing  Seven  horns.  John  Pizzarelli  was  fea- 
tured on  the  2005  Grammy-winning  CD  Songs  From  The  Neighborhood:  The  Music  of  Mr. 
Rogers.  A  veteran  radio  personality,  he  hosted  "New  York  Tonight"  on  WNEW  from 
1984  to  1988.  On  the  nationally  syndicated  "Radio  Deluxe  with  John  Pizzarelli,"  he  is 
co-host  with  his  wife,  Broadway  star  Jessica  Molaskey.  The  show  takes  place  in  their 
"deluxe  living  room  high  atop  Lexington  Avenue,"  and  both  the  conversation  and  the 
music  are  relaxed,  candid,  and  off-the-cuff.  He  has  interviewed  a  wide  range  of  guests 
from  Liza  Minnelli,  Mitch  Albom,  and  Regis  Philbin  to  Kurt  Elling,  Annie  Ross,  and 
Keely  Smith.  The  show  is  available  globally  as  a  podcast  at  www.johnpizzarelli.com  and 
via  iTunes.  John  has  appeared  frequently  on  national  television  shows.  He  led  a  forty- 
member  live  orchestra  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  Sinatra:  His  Voice,  His  World,  His 
Way.  His  instructional  DVD  Exploring  Jazz  Guitar  is  available  from  Hal  Leonard.  Winner 
of  the  2009  Ella  Fitzgerald  Award  from  the  Montreal  International  Jazz  Festival,  John 
Pizzarelli  performs  annual  engagements  at  the  Cafe  Carlyle  with  Jessica  Molaskey  and 
at  Birdland  with  his  jazz  combo,  and  continues  to  tour  throughout  the  United  States, 
Europe,  South  America,  and  Japan.  Visit  www.johnpizzarelli.com  for  more  information. 


A  diverse  and  appealing  retirement  living  community, 
just  minutes  from  Oberlin  College  and  its  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Feel  secure  with  our  coordinated  system  of 


residential  and  health  care  options. 


KENDAL 

at  Oberlbi 


Together,  transforming  the  experience  of  aging.® 


NEW! 

Follow  us  at  Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin 
Visit  our  blog:  www.kendalatoberlin.net 


Oberlin,  Ohio    •  1 -800-548-9469    •  www.kao.kendal.org 
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Jessica  Molaskey 

Jessica  Molaskey — the  critically  acclaimed  actress  and  vocalist  whose  singing  voice  has 
been  compared  to  Peggy  Lee,  Chris  Connor,  k.d.  lang,  and  even  Chet  Baker — -just 
released  her  new  CD,  A  Kiss  To  Build  A  Dream  On,  on  the  Arbors  Jazz  label.  Her 
previous  CD,  Sitting  In  Limbo,  debuted  on  the  Billboard  jazz  chart  in  May  2007, 
and  her  other  solo  recordings — Make  Believe  and  Pentimento — were  critically 
acclaimed.  Ms.  Molaskey  has  sung  in  concert  from  Lincoln  Center  to  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  has  had  the  great  honor  of  performing  at  the  Montreal  Jazz  festival. 
She  has  performed  regularly  at  Feinstein's  at  Loews  Regency  with  her  husband, 
John  Pizzarelli,  and  in  2005  made  her  sold-out  solo  debut  at  the  Oak  Room  in 
New  York's  Algonquin  Hotel.  In  May  2007  the  couple  debuted  at  the  Cafe 
Carlyle  for  a  month-long,  sold-out  engagement;  they  returned  the  following 
year  for  another  two  months.  Jessica  Molaskey  is  a  veteran  of  a  dozen  Broadway 
shows  including  the  recent  revival  of  Stephen  Sondheim  and  James  Lapine's  Sunday 
in  the  Park  with  George,  which  was  nominated  for  nine  2008  Tony  Awards.  She  has  also 
appeared  in  A  Man  of  No  Importance  at  Lincoln  Center,  written  by  Terrance  McNally, 
Lynn  Ahrens,  and  Stephen  Flaherty,  Parade  (directed  by  Hal  Prince),  Dream,  Tommy, 
Crazy  For  You,  Les  Miserables,  City  of  Angels,  Chess,  Cats,  and  Oklahoma!  She  has  premiered 
music  written  by  Ricky  Ian  Gordon,  Adam  Guettel,  Jason  Robert  Brown,  Michael  John 
LaChiusa,  and  Stephen  Sondheim,  and  has  written  songs  for  almost  a  dozen  recordings, 
including  the  critically  acclaimed  "Greed,"  part  of  a  commission  for  Audra  McDonald's 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Ms.  McDonald  performed  Jessica's  composition 
"Cradle  and  All"  (written  with  Ricky  Ian  Gordon)  for  the  Lincoln  Center  Songbook 
Series  and  recorded  it  for  her  2006  CD  Build  A  Bridge.  Ms.  Molaskey's  other  recordings 
include  Fine  and  Dandy,  Myths  And  Hymns,  Parade,  Songs  For  a  New  World,  Weird  Romance, 
Chess,  Oklahoma!,  Windflowers:  The  Music  of  Jerome  Moross,  Fred  Hersch's  CD  Two  Hands, 
Ten  Voices,  and  the  recent  cast  album  of  Tina  Landau's  and  Ricky  Ian  Gordon's  Dream 
True.  She  co-hosts  the  nationally  syndicated  radio  program,  "Radio  Deluxe  with  John 
Pizzarelli,"  on  which  they  have  interviewed  such  stars  as  Tony  Danza,  Liza  Minnelli, 
and  Regis  Philbin.  For  more  information,  visit  www.jessicamolaskey.com. 
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2011 


Tangle  wood 


Thursday,  August  25,  8pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BRAD  MEHLDAU,  piano 

Selections  to  be  announced  from  the  stage. 
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Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


Guest  Artist 

Brad  Mehldau 

Jazz  pianist  Brad  Mehldau  has  recorded  and  performed  extensively  since  the  early 
1990s,  most  consistently  in  the  trio  format.  Starting  in  1996,  his  group  released  a 
series  of  five  records  on  Warner  Bros,  entitled  The  Art  of  the  Trio.  During  that 
same  period,  Mehldau  also  released  what  might  be  termed  "concept"  albums: 
Elegiac  Cycle,  a  solo  piano  recording,  and  Places,  featuring  solo  piano  and  trio 
songs.  Both  albums  are  made  up  exclusively  of  original  material  and  have  cen- 
tral themes.  Other  Mehldau  recordings  include  Largo,  in  collaboration  with  the 
innovative  musician  and  producer  Jon  Brion,  and  Anything  Goes,  a  trio  outing 
with  bassist  Larry  Grenadier  and  drummer  Jorge  Rossy.  His  first  record  for 
Nonesuch,  Brad  Mehldau  Live  in  Tokyo,  was  released  in  September  2004.  After 
ten  rewarding  years  with  Rossy  playing  in  Mehldau's  regular  trio,  drummer  Jeff 
Ballard  joined  the  band  in  2005.  In  September  that  year,  the  label  released  Day 
is  Done,  its  first  Brad  Mehldau  Trio  album.  An  exciting  double-disc  live  trio  recording 
entitled  Brad  Mehldau  Trio  Live  was  released  in  March  2008  to  critical  acclaim.  In 
March  2010  Nonesuch  released  the  highly  anticipated  follow-up  to  Largo,  a  double- 
disc  of  original  work  entitled  Highway  Rider,  marking  Mehldau's  second  collaboration 
with  producer  Jon  Brion  and  featuring  performances  by  Mehldau's  trio — drummer 
Jeff  Ballard  and  bassist  Larry  Grenadier — as  well  as  percussionist  Matt  Chamberlain, 
saxophonist  Joshua  Redman,  and  a  chamber  orchestra  led  by  Dan  Coleman.  In 
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February  2011  Nonesuch  released  Live  in  Marciac,  2l  two-CD  release  with  a  companion 
DVD  of  the  2006  performance. 

Brad  Mehldau's  musical  personality  forms  a  dichotomy.  He  is  first  and  foremost  an 
improviser,  and  greatly  cherishes  the  surprise  and  wonder  that  can  occur  from  a  spon- 
taneous musical  idea  that  is  expressed  directly,  in  real  time.  But  his  deep  fascination 
for  the  formal  architecture  of  music  informs  everything  he  plays.  In  his  most  inspired 
playing,  the  actual  structure  of  his  musical  thought  serves  as  an  expressive  device.  As 
he  plays,  he  listens  to  how  ideas  unwind,  and  the  order  in  which  they  reveal  themselves. 
Each  tune  has  a  strongly  felt  narrative  arch,  whether  it  expresses  itself  in  a  beginning, 
an  end,  or  something  left  intentionally  open-ended.  The  two  sides  of  Mehldau's  per- 
sonality— the  improviser  and  the  formalist — play  off  each  other,  and  the  effect  is  often 
something  like  controlled  chaos.  Since  the  mid-1990s  he  has  performed  around  the 
world,  both  with  his  trio  and  as  a  solo  pianist.  In  his  performances  there  is  often  an 
intellectual  rigor  to  the  continuous  process  of  abstraction  that  may  take  place  on  a 
given  tune,  and  a  certain  density  of  information.  That  could  be  followed  by  a  stripped- 
down,  emotionally  direct  ballad.  Mehldau  favors  juxtaposing  extremes.  His  sizeable 
following  has  grown  to  expect  a  singular,  intense  experience  in  his  performance. 

Brad  Mehldau  has  also  worked  with  a  number  of  great  jazz  musicians,  including 
Joshua  Redman,  Pat  Metheny,  Charlie  Haden,  and  Lee  Konitz,  and  he  has  recorded 
with  Michael  Brecker,  Wayne  Shorter,  John  Scofield,  and  Charles  Lloyd.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  he  has  collaborated  with  the  guitarists  Peter  Bernstein  and  Kurt  Rosen- 
winkel  and  tenor  saxophonist  Mark  Turner.  Mehldau  has  also  played  on  recordings 
outside  of  the  jazz  idiom,  such  as  Willie  Nelson's  Teatro  and  singer-songwriter  Joe 
Henry's  Scar.  His  music  has  appeared  in  several  movies,  including  Stanley  Kubrick's 
Eyes  Wide  Shut  and  Wim  Wender's  Million  Dollar  Hotel.  He  also  composed  an  original 
soundtrack  for  the  French  film  Ma  Femme  Est  Une  Actrice.  On  commission  from 
Carnegie  Hall,  Mehldau  composed  two  new  works  for  voice  and  piano,  The  Blue 
Estuaries  and  The  Book  of  Hours:  Love  Poems  to  God,  which  were  performed  in  spring 
2005  by  acclaimed  soprano  Renee  Fleming.  These  songs  were  recorded  with  Fleming 
and  released  in  2006  on  the  recording  Love  Sublime  at  the  same  time  as  Nonesuch 
released  House  on  Hill,  an  album  of  Mehldau's  jazz  compositions  for  trio.  A  2008 
Carnegie  Hall  commission  for  a  cycle  of  seven  love  songs  for  Swedish  mezzo-soprano 
Anne  Sofie  von  Otter  premiered  in  2009.  Love  Songs  (Naive),  a  double  album  that 
paired  the  newly  commissioned  song  cycle  with  a  selection  of  French,  American, 
English,  and  Swedish  songs  that  Mehldau  and  von  Otter  performed  together,  was 
released  in  late  2010  to  unanimous  praise.  Appointed  as  curator  of  an  annual  four- 
concert  jazz  series  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall  during  its  2009-10  and  2010-11  seasons, 
Mehldau  himself  appeared  in  at  least  two  of  the  four  concerts  each  season.  In  late 
January  2010  Carnegie  Hall  announced  Mehldau's  season-long  residency  for  2010-11 
as  holder  of  the  Richard  and  Barbara  Debs  Composer's  Chair  at  Carnegie  Hall — the 
first  jazz  artist  to  hold  this  position  since  it  was  established  in  1995.  Previous  holders 
include  Louis  Andriessen,  Elliott  Carter,  and  John  Adams.  Visit  www.bradmehldau.com 
for  more  information. 
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Hancock  Shaker 

VILLAGE 


The  sweet  music  of  tradition. 


Scan  here  to  expand  your 
experience  with  private  tours, 
workshops  and  special  exhibits. 


The  Shakers  danced  and  shook  with  the  passion  of  their 
beliefs,  and  the  world  is  shaking  still.  Come  find  out  what 
inspired  them  and  discover  an  extraordinary  way  of  living. 


Route  20,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201  £ 

413-443-0188  •  hancockshakervillage.org      a2l  I 


The  Tradition  Continues. 


Combining  natural  beauty  with  a  relaxing, 

unhurried  pace,  historic  Cooperstown's 

Otesaga  Resort  Hotel  offers  families 

first-rate  accommodations,  fine  dining  and 

an  array  of  sports  and  recreational  activities. 

For  reservations  please  call 

(800)  348-6222  or  email 

Reservationl@Otesaga.com. 

Over  100  Years  of  Qracious  Hospitality® 

The  Otesaga  Resort  Hotel, 

60  Lake  Street,  Cooperstown,  NY 

Otesaga.com 


C00PEf\STOWN 


Historic  Hotels 
of  America 


;  Most  Perfect  Village* 


THERE'S  THAT  SENSE  Of  SO 
MUCH  LEARW1WG  HAPPENING 
AT  SAINT  ROSE 
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Anchorage,  Alaska 
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Artistically  Arranged 


/Ae  PORCHES  inn 

at  MASS  MoCA 

Recommended  by  National  Geographic  Traveler, 
Boston  Magazine,  &  the  Boston  Globe 

Packages  &  last-minute  specials 
Rate  includes  breakfast 

Just  Off  the  Mohawk  Trail 

North  Adams,  MA— the  Berkshires 

413  664  0400  I  porches.com 
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R&R  IN  PERFECT  MEASURE 

TRENDSETTING  TRADITION 


Entertainment  Nightly  in  the  Lions  Den  Pub 

The  Red  Lm  Inn 


DISTINCTIVE  LODGING  •  ARTFUL  CUISINE  •  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 

30  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA   |   (413)298-5545   |   RedLionInn.com 


Come  7-fome  to  the  Sweet  jCife ... 


spirited.,,  stimmatina ...  fun 
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WEETWOOD 

r  of  Williamstown 

Retirement  Living  Community 


ilhamstown,  MA  01267 
(413)  458-8371  •  www.sweetwoodliving.com 


Qh    August  at  Tanglewood 


Tuesday,  August  2,  8:30pm  (Gala  Concert) 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

{Grounds  open  at  2pm  for  activities  throughout 

the  day.) 

BSO,  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA,  and 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  CHRISTOPH  ESCHEN- 

BACH,  RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 

Friday,  August  5,  6pm,  Ozawa  Hall 
(Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  Bohme,  Bozza,  Hindemith,  and 

Bach/Rosenthal 

Friday,  August  5,  8:30pm 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 

YUJA  WANG,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8 
RACHMANINOFF  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme 
of  Paganini 
STRAUSS  Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 

Saturday,  August  6,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  7 

Saturday,  August  6,  8:30pm 

BSO— SEAN  NEWHOUSE,  conductor 
SARAH  CHANG,  violin 

JALBERT  Music  of  air  and  fire 
MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  7,  2:30pm 

BSO— LIONEL  BRINGUIER,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

SMETANA  "The  Moldau"  from  Ma  Ylast 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat, 

K.482 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

Monday,  August  8,  7pm 
TRAIN 

Tuesday,  August  9,  8pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 

Music  of  Martinu,  Previn,  Milhaud,  and 

Mozart 


Wednesday,  August  10,  8pm 

Stephanie  Blythe  and  Friends 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

ALAN  SMITH,  piano 

ANDREW  JENNINGS,  violin 

NORMAN  FISCHER,  cello 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO  and  FELLOWS 

OF  THE  TMC 

Music  of  Alan  Smith  and  Dallapiccola,  plus 

early  American  popular  songs  and  choruses 

Friday,  August  12,  6pm,  Ozawa  Hall 
(Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
IEVAJOKUBAVICIUTE,  piano 
Music  of  Dahl  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  August  12,  8:30pm 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 

PEPE  ROMERO,  guitar 

BIZET  Orchestral  excerpts  from  Carmen 

RODRIGO  Concierto  de  Aranjuez,  for  guitar 

and  orchestra 

BOCCHERINI/BERIO  II  ritirata  notturna  di 

Madrid 

FALLA  Excerpts  from  La  vida  breve 

GRANADOS  Intermezzo  from  Goyescas 

GIMENEZ  Intermezzo  from  La  boda  de  Luis 

Alonso 

Saturday,  August  13,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Saturday,  August  13 

Saturday,  August  13,  8:30pm 

BSO— CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI, 

conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

PROKOFIEV  Symphony  No.  1,  Classical 
SCHUMANN  Cello  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 

Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK 
DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Ndnie  and  Schicksalslied,  for  chorus  and  orchestra 
Alto  Rhapsody 
Symphony  No.  2 


.   KAREN    LAVOIE 

Professor,  Music  Department 
Red  Sox  Fan 


We  are  explorers  and  scholars,  builders  and  innovators,  artists  and  athletes, 
dream  seekers  and  care  takers.  We  are  a  community  of  possibilities  —  onsitt 
online  and  in  touch,  what  makes  us  diverse  brings  us  together. 


WeAreWestfield.com 


STATE  UNIVERSITY! 


Founded  1838] 


Sunday,  August  14,  8pm 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

ANTHONY  MCGILL,  clarinet 

Music  of  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms 

Tuesday,  August  16,  7:30pm 

PHILHARMONIA  BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
NICHOLAS  McGEGAN,  conductor 
DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  YULIA  VAN  DOREN, 
DIANA  MOORE,  CLINT  VAN  DER  LINDE, 
and  WOLF  MATTHIAS  FRIEDRICH,  vocal 
soloists 

HANDEL  Orlando  (concert  performance) 

Extended  concert  with  two  intermissions 
Sung  in  Italian  with  English  supertitles 

Friday,  August  19,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
Music  of  Schroeder  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  August  19,  8:30pm 

BSO— CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI, 

conductor 

MARTIN  HELMCHEN,  piano 

SCHOENBERG  Chamber  Symphony  No.  1 
SCHUMANN  Piano  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Saturday,  August  20,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  21 

Saturday,  August  20,  8:30pm 
Film  Night  at  Tanglewood 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 
MORGAN  FREEMAN,  narrator 
A  program  featuring  Gil  Shaham  in  film 
music  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
and  a  salute  to  the  Hollywood  western 
with  Morgan  Freeman  as  guest  narrator 
for  John  Williams's  Suite  from  The  Reivers 

Sunday,  August  21,  2:30pm 

BSO— BERNARD  LABADIE,  conductor 
BENEDETTO  LUPO,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Chaconne  from  Idomeneo 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

Symphony  No.  41,  Jupiter 


Sunday,  August  21,  8pm 

RADIO  DELUXE  with  JOHN  PIZZARELLI 
and  JESSICA  MOLASKY 
plus  special  guests  from  the  worlds  of  jazz, 
pop,  and  Broadway 

Thursday,  August  25,  8pm 
BRAD  MEHLDAU,  piano 

Friday,  August  26,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  Beethoven,  Srnka,  and  Gershwin 

Friday,  August  26,  8:30pm 

BSO— BRAMWELL  TOVEY,  conductor 
ALFRED  WALKER,  LAQUITA  MITCHELL, 
NICOLE  CABELL,  MARQUITA  LISTER, 
JERMAINE  SMITH,  GREGG  BAKER,  and 
additional  vocal  soloists 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

GERSHWIN  Porgy  and  Bess 

Concert  performance  of  original  1935  production 

version 

Saturday,  August  27,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  28 

Saturday,  August  27,  8:30pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  conductor  and  violin 

ALL-  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Romances  Nos.  1  and  2  for  violin  and 
orchestra 
Symphony  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  August  28,  2:30pm 

BSO— LORIN  MAAZEL,  conductor 
JOYCE  EL-KHOURY,  MARGARET 
GAWRYSIAK,  GARRETT  SORENSON,  and 
ERIC  OWENS,  vocal  soloists 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.or 


Q)^    2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Schedule 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  events  take  place  in  the  Florence  Gould  Auditorium  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall.  Other  venues  are  the  Shed,  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  Theatre. 

*  indicates  that  tickets  are  available  through  the  Tanglewood  box  office  or  SymphonyCharge. 
J>  indicates  that  admission  is  free,  but  restricted  to  that  evening's  concert  ticket  holders. 


Tuesday,  June  28,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
String  Quartet  Marathon:  Music  of  HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN,  BRAHMS,  BARTOK,  DVORAK, 
SHOSTAKOVICH,  and  others.  One  ticket 
provides  admission  to  all  four  performances. 

Tuesday,  June  28,  8pm  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm  * 
MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWS 
Choreography  by  Mark  Morris  to  music  of 
STRAVINSKY  and  BACH 

Sunday,  July  3,  10am 

Chamber  Music — Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 

TMC  Conducting  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  5,  2:30pm 

Opening  Exercises 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  5,  6pm  J) 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm  * 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  and  TMC 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

BARBER  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra 

COPLAND  Billy  the  Kid  Suite 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of 

Anxiety 

Wednesday,  July  6,  8pm 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  9,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert  (TMC  Faculty) 


Sunday,  July  10,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  10,  8pm  (Theatre) 

An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Song 

TMC  VOCAL,  INSTRUMENTAL,  and 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 

MARK  MORRIS,  stage  director 

Milhaud's  Trois  Operas-minutes,  plus  music 

of  Monteverdi,  Handel,  and  Carissimi 

Monday,  July  11,  6pm  J) 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCTING 

FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAVINSKY  Danses  concertantes 

PROKOFIEV  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 

RACHMANINOFF  Symphonic  Dances 

Wednesday,  July  13,  8pm 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  16,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  17,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  17,  8pm  * 

The  Daniel  Freed  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 

Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— KURT  MASUR  and 

TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAUSS  Till Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks 

KODALY  Hdryjdnos  Suite 

DUKAS  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 


For  TMC  concerts  other  than  TMC  Orchestra  concerts,  tickets  are  available  one  hour  prior 
to  concert  start-time  at  the  Ozawa  Hall  box  office  only.  Tickets  are  $11.  Please  note  that  avail- 
ability of  seats  inside  Ozawa  Hall  is  limited  and  concerts  may  sell  out. 

Order  your  tickets  in  advance  for  TMC  Orchestra  concerts  (July  5,  July  11,  July  17,  July  25, 
August  14)  and  FCM  events  (August  3-7)  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  1-888-266-1200  or 
(617)266-1200. 

FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD  at  the  $75  level  receive  one  free  admission,  and  Friends  at 
the  $150  level  or  higher  receive  two  free  admissions,  to  all  TMC  Fellow  recital,  chamber,  and 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  performances  (excluding  Mark  Morris,  the  Fromm  Concert, 
and  TMC  Orchestra  concerts) .  Friends  should  present  their  membership  cards  at  the 
Bernstein  Gate  one  hour  before  concert  time. 

Additional  and  non-member  tickets  (excluding  TMC  Orcherstra  concerts)  can  be  purchased 
one  hour  prior  to  each  recital,  chamber  music,  or  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  concert 
for  $11. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  BECOMING  A  FRIEND  OF  TANGLEWOOD,  please  call 

(617)  638-9267. 


Tuesday,  July  19,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  23,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  24,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  24,  8pm 
Vocal  Chamber  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  6pm  J> 
Vocal  Prelude  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— JAAP  VAN  SWEDEN  and 
TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 
BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 
DEBUSSY  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from  Nocturnes 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  30,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  31,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Tuesday,  August  2  * 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2:30pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

5pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

8pm:  TMC  Brass  Fanfares  (Shed) 

8:30pm:  Gala  concert  (Shed) 

TMC  ORCHESTRA,  BSO,  and  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  CHRISTOPH  ESCHEN- 

BACH,  RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 

To  include  music  of  Wagner,  Vaughan 

Williams,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Saturday,  August  6,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Thursday,  August  11,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  August  13,  11am 

Works  by  TMC  Composition  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  13,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  10am 
Vocal  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm  (Shed)  * 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE 

BURGOS,  conductor 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Ndnie  and  Schicksalslied,  for  chorus  and 

orchestra 

Alto  Rhapsody  a  for  mezzo-soprano,  male 

chorus,  and  orchestra 

Symphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  August  3 — Sunday,  August  7 
2011  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 

Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  Director 

The  201 1  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is 
made  possible  by  grants  from  the  Aaron  Copland 
Fund  for  Music,  theFromm  Music  Foundation, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Ernst 
von  Siemens  Music  Foundation,  the  Helen  F. 
Whitaker  Fund,  and  by  the  generous  support 
of  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 

Wednesday,  August  3,  8pm 
Charles  Wuorinen,  conductor 
Ken  Schmoll,  director 
WUORINEN  Never  Again  the  Same;  It 
Happens  Like  This  (world  premiere; 
TMC  commission) 

Thursday,  August  4,  8pm 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

ENSEMBLE  SIGNAL,  guest  ensemble 

BRAD  LUBMAN,  conductor 

CHRISTOPHER  OTTO,  violin 

FRED  SHERRY,  cello 

Music  of  HO  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission),  PICKER,  ECKARDT, 

FERNEYHOUGH,  BABBITT,  CHOWN- 

ING,  and  ZORN  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission) 

Friday,  August  5,  2:30pm 

ERROLLYN  WALLEN,  piano 

Music  of  HO,  BEGLARIAN,  HYLA,  FES- 

TINGER,  WALLEN,  and  PETERSON 

Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm  (Theatre) 

GEORGE  FLYNN,  piano 

AVI  AVTTAL,  mandolin 

Music  of  HO,  FLYNN,  KONDO,  and 

KEREN 

Sunday,  August  7,  10am 
DAVID  FULMER,  violin 
LOUIS  KARCHIN,  conductor 
Music  of  HO,  BABBITT,  FULMER, 
DAWE,  and  KARCHIN 

Sunday,  August  7,  6pm  J> 

(Prelude  Concert) 

URSULA  OPPENS,  piano 

Music  of  ECKARDT,  BABBITT,  RANDS, 

KONDO,  and  PICKER 

Sunday,  August  7,  8pm 
The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert 
TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCT- 
ING FELLOWS,  conductors 
Music  of  LARA,  KONDO,  NORMAN, 
FELDER,  and  ROUSE 


^Sffuihan  Liu 

Fine  Art  Galleries  ~  Performances 


The  Bennington 

Vermont  802-442-7158  benningtoncenterforthearts.org 


Bravo 
Tanglewood! 

Thank  you  for  inspiring  young  performing 
artists  from  Berkshire  County  and  beyond. 

Berkshire  School 

SHEFFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS 


413.229.851 1   www.berkshireschool.org 


4  Enchanted  Evenings. 
200  Voices  in  Song. 


July  16  7:30pm 

Carol  Barnett-T//?  World  Beloved: 

A  Bluegrass  Mass 
Leonard  Bernstein- Chichester  Psalms 
Adolphus  Hailstork-5r^  Forth 

July  23   7:30pm 

Mendelssohn-ZT/z^z/' 

July  30   7:30pm 

Elgar-  The  Music  Makers 
Vaughan  Williams- Magnificat 
Brahms-Alto  Rhapsody 

August  6   7:30pm 

Monteverdi-  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 
(Monteverdi  Vespers) 


BOX  Office:  4t3.229.1999  Tickets:  $1 5  $45 

PREPs:  Free  pre-concert  talks  at  6:15pm 


245  North  Undermountain  Road 
Sheffield,  MA  01257  www.choralfest.orf 
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Beethoven  is  alive  and  well  and  performing 
his  cabaret  act  this  summer.  Join  us  nightly  for 

an  irreverant  take  on  his  life  and  times. 

Tickets  at  www.ludwiglive.com  or  the  Seven  Hills  Inn 

40  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox  413-637-0060 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  (BUTI) 


hoto:  Michael  J.  Lutch) 


In  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  invited 
the  Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts  to  create  a  summer  training  program  for  high 
school  musicians  as  a  counterpart  to  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Envisioned 
as  an  educational  outreach  initiative  for  the  University,  this  new  program  would  provide 
young  advanced  musicians  with  unprecedented  opportunity  for  access  to  the  Tanglewood 

Festival.  Since  then,  the  students  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  have  participat- 
ed in  the  unique  environment  of  Tanglewood, 
sharing  rehearsal  and  performance  spaces; 
attending  a  selection  of  BSO  master  classes, 
rehearsals,  and  activities;  and  enjoying  unlimited 
access  to  all  performances  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

Now  in  its  46th  season,  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  continues  to  offer  aspiring 
young  artists  an  unparalleled,  inspiring,  and 
transforming  musical  experience.  Its  interaction 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  makes  BUTI  unique 
among  summer  music  programs  for  high  school  musicians.  BUTI  alumni  are  prominent 
in  the  world  of  music  as  performers,  composers,  conductors,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors. The  Institute  includes  Young  Artists  Programs  for  students  age  fourteen  to  nineteen 
(Instrumental,  Vocal,  Piano,  Harp,  and  Composition)  as  well  as  Institute  Workshops  (Clari- 
net, Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Saxophone,  Trumpet,  Horn,  Trombone,  Tuba/ Euphonium, 
Percussion,  Double  Bass,  and  String  Quartet).  Many  of  the  Institute's  students  receive 
financial  assistance  from  funds  contributed  by  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations 
to  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Scholarship  Fund.  If  you  would  like  further 
information  about  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  please  stop  by  our  office 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  or  call  (413)  637-1430 
or  (617)  353-3386. 


2011  BUTI  Concert  Schedule 

(All  events  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted) 

ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  July  16,  2:30pm,  Paul  Haas  conducts  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No.  6  (Pathetique)  and  works  of  Shostakovich  and  Revueltas.  Saturday,  July  30, 
2:30pm,  Mei-Ann  Chen  conducts  Rachmaninoff  s  Symphonic  Dances  and  Franck's  Symphony 
in  D  minor.  Saturday,  August  13,  2:30pm,  David  Hoose  conducts  Elgar's  Enigma  Varia- 
tions and  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  featuring  Steven  Ansell,  BSO  principal  viola. 

WIND  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAMS:  Friday,  July  15,  8pm,  David  Martins  conducts  Jager, 
Wilby,  Maslanka,  and  Epstein,  featuring  soloist  Robert  Sheena,  BSO  English  horn,  and  a 
premiere  by  TMC  Fellow  Ruby  Fulton.  Friday,  July  30,  8pm,  H.  Robert  Reynolds  con- 
ducts W.  Schuman,  Mackey,  Bernstein,  Rudin,  Gould,  and  Bennett,  featuring  the  Vento 
Chiaro  Wind  Quintet. 

VOCAL  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm,  Ann  Howard  Jones  conducts  Brahms, 
Rheinberger,  Paulus,  Pinkham,  Corigliano,  Ligeti,  Willan,  and  Wilberg. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  PROGRAMS,  all  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  6pm:  Monday,  July  18; 
Tuesday,  July  19;  Wednesday,  July  20;  Tuesday,  August  9;  Wednesday,  August  10;  Thursday, 
August  11. 

Tickets  available  one  hour  before  concert  time.  Admission  is  $11  for  orchestra  concerts, 
free  to  all  other  BUTI  concerts.  For  more  information,  call  (413)  637-1431. 


Saturday  MAY  28  at  6pm 
AMERIGO  TRIO  with  ALON  GOLDSTEIN  piano 

Saturday  JUNE  11  at  8pm 
ANDRES  DIAZ  cello  WENDY  CHEN  piano 

Saturday  JULY  2  at  8pm 
CHRISTINE  BREWER  soprano  CRAIG  RUTENBERG  piano 

Saturday  JULY  23  at  8pm 
VASSILY  PRIMAKOV  piano 

Saturday  AUGUST  13  at  8pm 
ILYA  POLETAEV  piano 

Saturday  SEPTEMBER  3  at  8pm 
ARABELLA  ENSEMBLE  with  CHRISTIAN  STEINER  piano 

Saturday  SEPTEMBER  17  at  6pm 

HARLEM  STRING  QUARTET  with 

DANE  JOHANSEN  cello  MISHA  DICHTER  piano 


FINE  ARTS  BOARDING 

Creative  Writing 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dance 

Grades  9-12 

Motion  Picture  Arts 

Music 

SUMMER  ARTS  CAMP 
Grades  3-12 

Theatre 
Visual  Arts 

nances  are  held  on  the  grounds  of  Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  and 
Darrow  School  New  Lebanon,  NY. 
Information  888  820  1696  or  www.tannerypondconcerts.org 


www.interlochen.org 


Lenox 

Fitness 
Center 


and  Spa 


(413)  637-9893 

90  Pittsfield  Road 
Lenox,  MA 

www.Ienoxfitnesscenter.com 


•  aerobics 

•  step 

•  yoga 

•  Spinning® 

•  pilates 

•  outdoor  programs 

•  strength  equipment 

•  personal  training 

•  free  weights 

•  tanning 

•  fitness  apparel 

•  spa  services 

•  juice  bar 

•  kickboxing  & 
kid's  classes 


A  PROMISE  OF  CARING.    A  TRADITION  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

These  hands...  had  a  great 
day  out,  with  lunch  and 
laughter  among  friends. 


These  hands... 
love  life  at 
Ruths  House. 


Ruth's  House  is  a  beautiful 
homelike  residence  for  seniors 

who  are  seeking  to  remain 
^  independent,  but  may  need 
l&sjstance  with  daily  activities. 

Remain  in  charge  of  your 

chedules  but  enjoy  the 

ee-of-mind  knowing  our 

highly  trained  team  is 

available,  24-hours  a  day, 

seven  days  a  week,  to 

provide  care  and  assistance. 

For  mQre  information,  a  tour, 

--•rftalk  about  your  specific 

call  (413)  567-6212. 


Ruth's  House 

An  Assisted  Living  Residence 
A  program  of  Jewish  Geriatric  Services,  Inc. 


780  Converse  Street 
Longmeadow,MA01106 
www.jewishgeriatric.org 


^    Tanglewood  Business  Partners 


The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $650  and  higher 
during  the  2010-11  fiscal  year.  An  eighth  note  J>  denotes  support  of  $l,250-$2,999,  and  those 
names  that  are  capitalized  denotes  support  of  $3000  or  more.  For  information  on  how  to  become  a 
Tanglewood  Business  Partner,  please  contact  Susan  Beaudry,  Manager  of  the  Tanglewood  Business 
Partners  at  (413)  637-5174  or  sbeaudry@bso.org. 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  Committee 

Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

J>  Warren  H.  Hagler  Associates   •   Michael  G.  Kurcias,  CPA  •   Stephen  S.  Kurcias,  CPA  • 

Alan  S.  Levine,  CPA  •  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Sheer  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Schneider 

Advertising/PR/Market  Research/Professional  Business  Services/Consulting 

Ed  Bride  Associates   •  ^  The  Cohen  Group   •   Robert  Gal  Consulting  •  *  General  Systems  Company,  Inc.   • 
J1  Mr.  Lawrence  Hurwit  •  Interim  Healthcare  Manager  Search,  Nielsen  Healthcare  Group,  Inc.   • 
Pennington  Management,  LLC   •  *  Pilson  Communications,  Inc.   •  ^  R.L.  Associates 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Elise  Abrams  Antiques  •   DeVries  Fine  Art  International   •  *  Hoadley  Gallery  • 
Paul  Kleinwald  Art  &  Antiques,  Inc.   •   R.W.  Wise,  Goldsmiths,  Inc. 

Architects/Designers 

Jessie  Cooney  Design   •  J  edm  -  architecture  .  engineering  .  management  • 

Hill-Engineers,  Architects,  Planners,  Inc.   •  Jessie  Cooney  Design   •  Barbara  Rood  Interiors  IIDA 

Automotive 

J*  Biener  Audi 

Banking 

Adams  Co-Operative  Bank  •   BERKSHIRE  BANK  •   Greylock  Federal  Credit  Union   •   Lee  Bank  • 
LEGACY  BANKS  •   Lenox  National  Bank  •  J>  The  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank  • 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank  •  TD  BANK 

Beverage/Food  Sales/Consumer  Goods 

BERKSHIRE  CO-OP  MARKET   •  ^Biscotti  Babies  &  Edible  Adventures   •  ^Crescent  Creamery,  Inc.   • 
GOSHEN  WINE  &  SPIRITS,  INC.   •   Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace   •   High  Lawn  Farm   • 
KOPPERS  CHOCOLATE   •  J>  Price  Chopper's  Golub  Foundation 

Contracting/Building  Supply 

Alarms  of  Berkshire  County  •  J>  R.J.  Aloisi  Electrical  Contracting,  Inc.   •  BERKSHIRE  LANDMARK  BUILDERS 

Lou  Boxer  Builder,  LLC   •   Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.   •  DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY  • 

Great  River  Construction  Co.   •   DAVID  J.  TIERNEY,  JR.,  INC.   •   PETER  D.  WHITEHEAD  BUILDER,  LLC 

Education 

Belvoir  Terrace  -  Visual  &  Performing  Arts  Center   •   Berkshire  Country  Day  School   • 
CAREERS  THROUGH  CULINARY  ARTS  PROGRAM   •   Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal  Arts   • 
^Thinking  in  Music,  Inc. 

Energy/Utilities/Heating  &  Cooling 

ESCO  Energy  Services  Company  •   Ray  Murray,  Inc.   •  VIKING  FUEL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Engineering 

s  Foresight  Land  Services 

Environmental  Services 

MAXYMILLIAN  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.   •  Nowick  Environmental  Associates 

Financial  Services 

ABBOTT  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT,  LLC   •  THE  BERKSHIRE  CAPITAL  INVESTORS  • 
BERKSHIRE  MONEY  MANAGEMENT,  INC.   •  J>  Berkshire  Wealth  Advisors  of  Raymond  James   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •  ^Kaplan  Associates  L.P.   •  -^True  North  Financial  Services 

High  Technologies/Electronics 

General  Dynamics  AIS  •  ^New  Yorker  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 

Insurance 

^  Bader  Insurance  Company,  Inc.   •  BERKSHIRE  INSURANCE  GROUP   • 
GENATT  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  A  KINLOCH  COMPANY  .  Keator  Group,LLC   • 
«^L.V.  Toole  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.   •  -^True  North  Insurance,  Inc. 


FRELINGHUYSEN  MORRIS 
HOUSE  &  STUDIO 

92  Hawthorne  Street     Lenox    413  637  0166  |  Thursday-Sunday    Tours 

from  Tanglewood:  0.2  mi  south  on  Rte.  183,  left  on  Hawthorne  Road,  left  on 
Hawthorne  Street,  entrance  is  0.3  miles  on  left  frelinghuysen.org 


South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

93rd  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Concerts  Sundays  at  3  P.M. 

September  4 
Menahem  Pressler  &  Friends 

September  1 1 
Orion  String  Quartet 

September  1 8 
Juilliard  String  Quartet 

September  25 

Wu  Han,  David  Finckel, 

Philip  Setzer 

October  2 
Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 
South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01 202  Phone  41 3  442-21 06 
www.SouthMountainConcerts.com 


What  are  you  doing 
Friday  nights 
this  fall? 


invites 
you  to  the 

PBS  Arts 
Fall  Festival 

Nine  new  adventurous 
arts  programs 

Starting  October  14th 
Friday  nights  at  9 


'PeMetheV><^ 


© 


check  wgby.org 
for  details 


Legal 

f  Braverman  &  Associates,  P.C.   •   Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  P.C.   •  Jay  M.  Cohen,  P.A.   • 

COHEN  KINNE  VALICENTI  &  COOK  LLP   •   Michael  J.  Considine,  Attorney  at  Law  • 

Deely  &  Deely  Attorneys  •   Grinnell  Smith,  LLP   •   Heller  &  Robbins  •   Hochfelder  &  Associates,  P.C.   • 

Jonas  8c  Welsch,  P.C.   •   Law  Offices  of  David  L.  8c  Juliet  P.  Kalib   •  J>  Attorney  Linda  Leffert  • 

Norman  Mednick,  Esq.   •  J1  Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq.   •   Bernard  Turiel,  Esq. 

Lodging 

J1 1804  Walker  House   •  A  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  the  Berkshires   •  Mpplegate  Inn   •  APPLE  TREE  INN   • 

J1  Berkshire  Comfort  Inn  &  Suites   •  ^  Berkshire  Cooking  Getaway  •  J>  Berkshire  Hampton  Inn  8c  Suites  • 

$  Birchwood  Inn   •   BLANTYRE   •  $  Brook  Farm  Inn   •  $  Chesapeake  Inn  of  Lenox   • 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB   •  J>  Days  Inn  Downtown  Great  Barrington   • 

J>  Devonfield  Country  Inn   •   Eastover  Hotel  8c  Resort  •   ELM  COURT  ESTATE   • 

^An  English  Hideaway  Inn   •  ^Federal  House  Inn   •  ^The  Garden  Gables  Inn   • 

<  Gateways  Inn  &  La  Terrazza  Restaurant  •  J1  Inn  at  Green  River  •  J>  Historic  Merrell  Inn   • 

Jonathan  Foote  1778  House  B&B   •   KEMBLE  INN   •   LENOX  ATHENAEUM  AT  THE  WINTHROP  ESTATE   • 

THE  PORCHES  INN  AT  MASSMOCA  •  THE  RED  LION  INN   • 

?  The  Inn  at  Richmond  and  The  Berkshire  Equestrian  Center  •  J1  The  Rookwood  Inn   •  J  Seven  Hills  Inn   • 

^ThelnnatStockbridge   •  TOM  &  SUKI  WERMAN   •  The  Weathervane  Inn   • 

THE  WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  8c  RESTAURANT 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

J>  Barry  L.Beyer   •  J>  Onyx  Specialty  Papers,  Inc.   •   SHEFFIELD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Photography 

Lifestyle  Photography  •  J>  Light  Room  Event  Photography 

Publishing/Printing 

QUALITY  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC.  •  SOL  SCHWARTZ  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.  •  THE  STUDLEY  PRESS,  INC. 

Real  Estate 

^Barnbrook  Realty  •   BARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES  REALTY  TRUST   •  J>  Benchmark  Real  Estate   • 

v  Berkshire  Property  Agents  •  J1  Brause  Realty  •  J*  Cohen  8c  White  Associates   •   FJ  Forster  Real  Estate   • 

J*  Barbara  K  Greenfield   •   Barb  Hassan  Realty,  Inc.   •   Hill  Realty,  LLC   • 

THE  PATTEN  FAMILY  FOUNDATION   •   Real  Estate  Equities  Group  LLC   •   Roberts  &  Associates  Realty,  Inc   • 

Stone  House  Properties,  LLC   •   Michael  Sucoff  Real  Estate   •  J*  Lance  Vermeulen  Real  Estate 

Restaurants 

J>  Alia  Restaurant  &  Wine  Bar  •  ^Baba  Louie's  Wood  Fired  Organic  Sourdough  Pizza  •  -''Cafe  Lucia  • 
Cakewalk  Bakery  Cafe   •   Chez  Nous  Bistro   •   Cork  'N  Hearth   •   Firefly  •  ^Jonathan's  Bistro   • 
^Mazzeo's  Ristorante   •  J*  Prime  Italian  Steak  House  &  Bar 

Retail 

AMERICAN  TERRY  CO.   •  Arcadian  Shop  •  Bare  Necessities  •  Ben's  •  J>  Carr  Hardware  and  Supply  Co.,  Inc.   • 
CASABLANCA  •  J>  Chocolate  Springs  Cafe   •   COUNTRY  CURTAINS   •   CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC.   • 
Garden  Blossoms  Florist  •  The  Gifted  Child   •  J>  Glad  Rags   •   Orchids,  Etc.  of  Lee   • 
J  Paul  Rich  8c  Sons  Home  Furnishings  8c  Design   •  -^  Ward's  Nursery  8c  Garden  Center  •  Windy  Hill  Farm,  Inc. 

Science/Medical 

^510  Medical  Walk-In   •  J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  PA.   •  Austen  Riggs  Center   • 

-''Back  To  Life!  Chair  Massage  Practitioners   •   Stanley  E.  Bogaty,  M.D.   •   Berkshire  Health  Systems   • 

-''Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Ellman   •  J*  Eye  Associates  of  Bucks  County  • 

Dr.  Steven  M.  Gallant  •  ^  Leon  S.  Harris  MD   •  Fred  Hochberg,  M.D.   •  William  Knight,  M.D.   • 

Carol  Kolton,  LCSW  •  ^Livingstone  Dental  Excellence  and  The  Canaan  Gentle  Dental  8c  Implant  Center  • 

Long  Island  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  P.C.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mandel  •  Dr.  Joseph  Markoff  • 

Northeast  Urogynecology  •  G.  Michael  Peters,  M.D.  •  Philadelphia  Eye  Associates  •  Donald  Wm.  Putnoi,  M.D.   • 

^Robert  K  Rosenthal,  MD  PC   •  ^  Royal  Home  Health  Care  Services  of  New  York  • 

Chelly  Sterman  Associates   •  f  Suburban  Internal  Medicine 

Services 

^  ALADCO  Linen  Services  •   Berkshire  Horseback  Adventures/Berkshire  Icelandics  • 

Dery  Funeral  Home   •   Limited  Edition  Lighting  •  Amy  Lindner-Lesser,  Justice  of  the  Peace   • 

THE  MARKETPLACE  CATERING  •   MYRIAD  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.   •  J>  SEVEN  salon.spa  •  J1  Shear  Design 

Storage 

J*  Security  Self  Storage   •  J  SpaceNow!  Corporation 

Tourism/Resort 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB  .   CANYON  RANCH   • 
-^Jiminy  Peak  Mountain  Resort/EOS  Ventures 

Transportation 

ABBOTT'S  LIMOUSINE  SERVICE  &  LIVERY 


p^>>; :      :  ':1p 

PLEASE 
SPEAK 
FEROCIOUS     1 
SOUND 

The  acquisition  of  wisdom  by  MCLA  Gallery  51  Manager  Ven  Voisey 


MCLA 


—  where  art  starts 


Berkshire  Cultural  Resource  Center 

MCLA  Gallery  5 1   '    MCLA  Presents!  •  Berkshire  Hills  Internship 
Program  (B-HIP)  •  DownStreet  Art  •  Tricks  of  the  Trade 

413-664-8718   •  www.mcla.edu/bcrc 

Massachusetts  College  Of  Liberal  Arts,  North  Adams,  MA 


Located  in  the  beautiful  and  culturally  rich  Berkshires 


NEW  ENGLAND 

PUBLIC  RADIO 


Listen  to  classical  music 

weekdays  from  9  to  4 

onWFCR 


88.5FM  (Amherst) 

101.1FM  (Adams/North  Adams; 

98.7FM  (Great  Barrington) 

98.3FM  (Lee) 

106.1FM  (Pittsfield) 

96.3FM(Williamstown) 

AM  640/9 1.7  FMWNNZ 


BERKSHIRE 
DESIGNER  SHOWCASE 

EXHIBIT 


■■  ■■  in  m  Hi" 

Open  Marriage 

SUMMER   PLAY 


<U.es  Jeliles  JJames  de  J  node 


EXHIBIT 


1 04  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01 240 
413-637-3206   GildedAge.org 


I  (J  ^signature  of  excellence 


the  78th  Annual 


PAIR 


August  6-14,  2011 
Mount  Sunapee  Resort 

Newbury,  NH 


Ceramic  Turtle 
by  Glen  Maclnnis 


Lead  Sponsor 


1^   Tickets  available  at 
www.nhcrafts.org 


it 


:  O  M  I'  A  N  I  E  s 


TEINWAY  &  SONS 

5  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT 

HE  2011  TANGLEWOOD  SEASON 


Steinway  &  Sons  is  honored  to  support  the  2011  Tanglewood  season, 

and  to  play  our  part  in  helping  its  gifted  performers  to  attain 

an  uncompromising  level  of  musical  inspiration. 


STEINWAY     6     SONS 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  •  ONE  STEINWAY  PLACE  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  11105 

WWW.STEINWAY.COM 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


HAVEN 

Cafe  &  "Bakery 


'Bread^fast  &  Clinch  served  alt  day 

'Dinner  'Wed.  -  Sun. 

TangCewood  yicnics 
'We  support  CocaC farmers  &  businesses 

franklin  street      lenox      41 3.637.8948 


Our  Own 
Ice  Cream  &  Sorbets 


\jhocoIaie 
Springs 


(413)  637-9820   -   Route  7,  Lenox,  MA 
www.chocolatesprings.com 


413-442-2290 

117FENNST 
PITTSFIELD 


www.madjacksbbqonline.com 
call  us  for  a  TANGLEWOOD  Picnic  Pack 


ENTREES 
FROM  $13 


FARE  FOR  ALL 

SUMMER  MENUS,  PERFECTLY  SEASONED 

TAVERN    I   MAIN  DINING  ROOM    I    LION'S  DEN  PUB 


Supporting  Local  Farmers  and  Producers 

IheRedLknInn 


DISTINCTIVE  LODGING  •  ARTFUL  CUISINE  •  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 
30  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  |  (413)298-5545  |  RedLionInn.com 


**«£2E^ 


Route  102,  Lee,  MA  413-394-4047 
Serving  Daily  5pm  to  10pm 


BOMBAY 

CLASSIC  INDIAN  CUISINE 

LUNCH  •  DINNER  •  WEEKEND  BRUNCH 

At  Quality  Inn 

435  Laurel  Street  •  Lee,  MA  01238 

413  243  6731 

www.fmeindiandining.com 


"Comparable  to  the  Best  in  NYC"  Zagat  2009 


(U*EN 


Gourmet  Japanese  Cuisine  &  Sushi  Bar 

17  Railroad,  Great  Barrington,  MA  413-528-4343 


Tatami  Rooms       Kaiseki       Ftobata  Bar 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


47  Railroad  Street 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01 230 

413.528.0351 
http://www.fiorirestaurant.com 


& 


& 


gug. 

restaurant  &  bistro 

3  Center  Street  •  West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-4111  •www.rougerestaurant.com 


E-lm  Street  Market 

BPsexKFxrr,  lunch  &  local  cossip  sefweo. 

TXNqUWOOD  PICNIC  BMK6TS  XVXILXBL6. 

STOCKBFJDqe,  MA  •   40-298-3634 


Chef  Luis  Zambrano,  Proprietor 
www.VivaBerkshtres.com 


(413)298-4433 

Route  183 

Glendate.  MA  01229 


If  you  would  like  to  be  part  of 

this  restaurant  page,  please 

call  781-642-0400. 


'Enjoy  Authentic  Italian 
'food  in  the  Vkr^sfiiTes 

\vww.  trattoria-vesuvio.com 

va&VRXRJA  aIL  VESIIVIO" 

<HpurE3  7df20,  LenoTQ  MA  01240     (413)637-4904 


JSiSgaL. 


Tanglewood  Emergency  Exits 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


B 


D      □      □ 


Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


1  EXIT 


EXIT 


lEXIT]     J  EXIT 


EXIT       EXIT 


[  FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY  I 


-. 


Hi  There! 


We're  so  happy  to  see  you  in  the  Berkshires  this  summer.  We  love 
sitting  next  to  you  and  listening  to  the  music,  but  do  us  a  favor. 
Leave  your  firewood  at  home. 

Bugs  that  kill  us  live  in  firewood.  When  you  move  it,  you  could 
accidently  bring  them  here  with  you.  We  want  to  welcome  you  with 
open  branches  every  time  you  come  back.  So,  leave  the  firewood  at 
home,  and  buy  local  when  you  get  here. 

Enjoy  the  shade! 
Sincerely, 


org 

That's  What  Tree  Said 


One  of  U.S.  News   \ 

Best  Hospitals"  jk 

in  Psychiatry 


AUSTEN   RIGGS  CENTER 

A  distinctive  psychiatric  hospital   Intensive  psychotherapy  in  an  open  community. 
Stockbridge,  MA  01 262    (41 3)  298-551 1    www.austenriggs.org 


secure  Yov*future, 

PROTECT   YOUR  (ZSS6tS> 


Celebrating  21  years  of  excellence, 
Kimball  Farms  provides  a  setting  that 
is  active,  meaningful  and  rewarding. 

►  Independent  Living 

►  Assisted  Living- 
Traditional  ft  Dementia  Care 

►  Skilled  Nursing 


/planning*™ 
started  for  o»r 

k  Wellness 
S.  Center, 


ONE 
DAY 

UNIVERSITY 


at 

Tanglewood 


EVENT  SCHEDULE  for 
AUGUST  28,  2011 

lECTURES  TAKE  PLACE  IN  OZAWA  HALL 


oam 

Check  in 

10-10:10  am 

RICHARD  PIOUS, 

Columbia 

10-10:25  am 

Break 

25-11:35  am 

JOHN  STEIN, 

Brown 

5-11:50  am 

Break 

j;oam-i:oopm  MICHAEL  ROSE, 
Vanderbilt 


(0-2:30  pm 
ilopm 


Break 

BSO, 

Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed 


ENERAL  REGISTRATION: 


$149 


Advance  purchase  required 

:h  registration  includes  all  three  professor 
Mentations  and  one  complimentary  lawn 
admission  to  the  Shed  concert* 
(Route  183,  West  Street,  Lenox,  MA) 


ONE  DAY  UNIVERSITY® 

at  Tanglewood 

Sunday,  August  28,  2011 

Beethoven,  The  Beatles,  FDR,  and  Your  Brain 

Join  acclaimed  professors  from  Columbia,  Brown  and  Vanderbilt  for 

three  stimulating  presentations  in  Ozawa  Hall.  Then  join  conductor 

Lorin  Maazel  as  he  leads  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 

perennial  Tanglewood  finale:  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

FDR  and  the  Path  to  WWII:  What  We  Know  Now  That  We  Didn't  Know  Then 
Richard  M.  Pious  •  Columbia  University 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor;  four  days  later 
Germany  and  Italy  also  declared  war  on  the  U.S.  Yet  America's  involvement 
in  World  War  II  had  been  predetermined  as  early  as  May  of  1940  when  FDR 
circumvented  an  isolationist  Congress  by  making  a  secret  deal  with 
Winston  Churchill  and  the  British. 

Where  Are  My  Keys?  Understanding  How  Memory  Works 
John  J.  Stein  •  Brown  University 

Why  can't  you  remember  where  you  left  your  keys?  Why  can't  you  remember 
the  name  of  that  person  you  met  last  week?  Why  do  these  memory  lapses 
and  communication  problems  increase  in  frequency  as  some  people  grow 
older,  but  others  don't  have  this  problem  at  all?  Is  there  something  changing 
in  the  way  our  brains  function? 

The  Beatles  and  Beethoven:  Hearing  the  Connection 
Michael  Alec  Rose  •  Vanderbilt  University 

The  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Beatles  song  "Hey  Jude" 
share  compelling  connections.  The  scope  of  each  work  is  unprecedented: 
a  vast  choral  movement  and  a  seven-minute  song  were  both  radical  departures 
for  symphonic  music  and  rock  'n'  roll,  respectively.  But  it's  the  singular 
spiritual  message  shared  by  these  pieces  which  truly  binds  them  together 
across  historical  time  and  stylistic  distance. 


To  register,  or  for  more 
information,  call 

888-266-1200 

or  visit  us  online  at: 
tanglewood.org/onedayu 


NE  DAY  UNIVERSITY  <tf  Tanglewood  •  888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org/onedayu 


After  the  lectures,  enjoy  the  Tanglewood  Lawn  Experience: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 

Lorin  Maazel,  conductor  Eric  Owens,  bass-baritone 

Joyce  El-Khoury,  soprano  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

Margaret  Gawrysiak,  mezzo-soprano      John  Oliver,  conductor 
Garrett  Sorenson,  tenor 


?DayU 
iblefor 


niversity  lawn  admissions  have  no  dollar  value  and  may  not  be  used  to  upgrade  for  a  ticket  inside  the  Shed.  All  One  Day  University  lecture  ticket  holders  are 
a  io%  discount  on  8/28  Shed  tickets  purchased  in  advance  of  the  concert.  Tanglewood  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Visit  us  at  bankofamerica.coi 


our  community. 


When  community  members  speak  about  supporting  the  arts,  we  respond  to 
their  call  for  making  the  possible  actual.  Valuing  artistic  diversity  within  our 
neighborhoods  helps  to  unite  communities,  creating  shared  experiences  and 
inspiring  excellence. 

Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  for  their  leadership  in 
creating  a  successful  forum  for  artistic  expression. 


Bank  of  America 


©  201 1  Bank  of  America  Corporation 
SPN-l'03-AO  I  ARD1J1U2 
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Friday,  July  29,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
2  THE  BOSTON  CELLO  QUARTET 

Music  of  J.S.  Bach,  Dvorak,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Part,  Mussorgsky, 
Debussy,  Hoshii,  Sciortino,  and  Dejardin 

Friday,  July  29,  8:30pm 
9  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HANS  GRAF  conducting;  LEON  FLEISHER,  piano 
Music  of  Mozart  and  Mahler 

Saturday,  July  30,  8:30pm 
23  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting;  PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
All-Brahms  program 

Sunday,  July  31,  2:30pm 
34  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting;  ALISA  WEILERSTEIN,  cello 
Music  of  Haydn  and  Mahler 

"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  on  Friday,  July  29,  are  conductor  Christoph  Eschenbach 
and  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  guest  conductor  Mei-Ann  Chen.  The 
series  continues  through  Friday,  August  26,  the  final  weekend  of  the  BSO's  2011 
Tanglewood  season. 

Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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Tanglewood 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  29,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

THE  BOSTON  CELLO  QUARTET 

BLAISE  DEJARDIN,  cello 
ADAM  ESBENSEN,  cello 
MIHAIL  JOJATU,  cello 
ALEXANDRE  LECARME,  cello 


C\ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


J.S.  BACH 

(arr.  D.B.  Moore) 


Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  BWV  565 


J.S.  BACH 

(arr.  B.  Dejardin) 


Aria,  "Sheep  may  safely  graze,"  from  Cantata  No.  208 


DVORAK 

(arr.  B.  Dejardin) 


Humoreska  in  G,  Opus  101,  No.  1 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
(arr.  T.  King) 


The  Flight  of  the  Bumblebee' 


PART 


Fratres,"  for  four  cellos 


MUSSORGSKY 
(arr.  B.  Dejardin) 


Four  Movements  from  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition' 

Promenade 

Tuileries 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells 

The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev 


^J^^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performe 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  | 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


DEBUSSY 

(arr.  B.  Dejardin) 

HOSHII 


Clair  de  lune' 


"The  Waltz  of  the  Black  Ants,"  for  cello  quartet 
(world  premiere;  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Cello  Quartet) 


SCIORTINO 


"Iber-Amer,"  Three  dances  from  Latin  America 

Tan.  Go. Tan 

Por-Zil 

Basam 


DEJARDIN 


"The  Wolfgang  Variations' 
(world  premiere) 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Boston  Cello  Quartet  made  its  debut  at  Tanglewood  last  year,  playing  the  kind 
of  eclectic  program  that  lends  itself  well  to  such  a  group.  The  cello  ensemble  as  an 
ensemble  type  has  been  around  for  generations,  but  its  repertoire  has  largely  been 
relegated  to  transcriptions,  particularly  if  a  group  wishes  to  play  something  other 
than  20th-century  or  later  repertoire.  Cellists  don't  mind  transcriptions,  of  course: 
it  allows  them  to  show  off  their  ability  to  play  parts  written  for  violin,  or  flute,  or 
another  instrument  supposedly  more  agile,  with  a  higher  range.  The  Mussorgsky, 
Dvorak,  and  Debussy  works  on  this  program  were  originally  for  keyboard,  as  was  the 
J.S.  Bach  Toccata  and  Fugue.  Bach's  aria  "Sheep  may  safely  graze"  is  from  his  secular 
Cantata  No.  208,  the  Hunt  Cantata.  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Flight  of  the  Bumblebee  was  for 
orchestra.  That  leaves  three  works  originally  for  cello  ensemble — two  from  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  two  world  premieres:  Tetsuro  Hoshii's  The  Waltz  of  the  Black  Ants 
and  The  Wolfgang  Variations,  by  the  BCQ's  own  Blaise  Dejardin.  Dejardin  was  also  the 
arranger  for  one  of  the  Bach  works  and  also  the  Mussorgsky,  Debussy,  and  Dvorak 
pieces. 

J.S.  Bach's  (1685-1750)  early  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  is  perhaps  his  most  rec- 
ognizable organ  piece,  not  least  because  it  opens  (in  orchestral  garb)  the  Disney 
film  Fantasia.  The  organ  was  Bach's  own  instrument,  and  the  Toccata  is  essentially  a 
written-out  improvisation.  "Toccata"  means  "touch  piece,"  requiring  virtuoso-level 
flying  fingers.  The  fugue  features  a  falling  theme  oscillating  with  a  steady  pitch. 
"Sheep  may  safely  graze"  from  the  Hunt  Cantata  (1713)  is  one  of  Bach's  prettiest 
arias,  originally  for  soprano  accompanied  by  two  recorders  and  continuo  (keyboard 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Also  please  note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five 
minutes  before  concert  time  (5:55pm),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still 
seeking  seats. 
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with  a  bass  instrument) .  The  Toccata  and  Fugue  arrangement  is  by  Douglas  B.  Moore,  | 
who  has  done  many  such  arrangements  and  who  teaches  just  north  of  here  at 
Williams  College.  The  aria  arrangement  is  by  Blaise  Dejardin. 


The  greatest  Czech  composer,  Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904)  wrote  many  small, 
bagatelle-like  pieces.  He  began  sketching  his  eight  piano  Humoresky,  Opus  101, 
during  the  years  he  was  teaching  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  1890s,  and  com- 
pleted them  in  1894.  They  were  immediately  popular,  particularly  No.  7  in  G,  which 
is  one  of  those  tunes  that  seems  to  have  been  around  forever  and  is  here  heard  in 
an  arrangement  by  Blaise  Dejardin.  Flight  of  the  Bumblebee,  originally  part  of  the 
1900  opera  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Saltan  by  Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  (1844-1908),  is  likewise 
iconic.  It  really  does  illustrate  a  scene  for  a  flying  insect — the  Tsar's  son  magically 
transformed.  The  arrangement  is  by  the  cellist  Terry  King,  who  teaches  at  the  Hartt 
School  at  the  University  of  Hartford.  Also  in  the  category  of  the  iconic  is  Clair  de  lunt 
by  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918),  from  his  solo  piano  Suite  bergamasques  (1890/1905). 
(Both  titles  are  taken  from  Verlaine's  poetry.) 

The  Estonian  composer  Arvo  Part  (b.1935)  lived  in  Berlin  for  many  years  and 
returned  to  live  in  his  home  country  a  decade  ago.  Part  established  a  reputation  early  | 
for  intense  works  influenced  by  Schoenberg  and  Webern,  as  well  as  by  Shostakovich.  I 
Since  the  early  1970s,  his  style,  although  often  based  on  intricate  formal  procedures,! 
has  featured  austere  but  tonal,  almost  archaic-sounding  music  that  has  achieved  a 
remarkable  degree  of  popular  and  critical  acclaim.  Much  of  his  work  is  deeply  spiri- 
tual, many  of  his  compositional  processes  exhibit  ideas  analogous  to  religious  ritual, 
and  in  the  past  thirty  years  or  so  many  of  his  pieces  are  informed  by  the  complex 
sonic  and  cultural  significance  of  church  bells.  His  Fratres  (1977/82)  is  one  such 
work.  Part  wrote  the  piece  originally  for  string  quintet  and  wind  quintet,  subsequend) 
adapting  it  for  many  different  combinations  of  instruments.  There  are  essentially 
three  elements  to  the  piece:  a  constant  drone  of  a  perfect  fifth;  repeated  dry  knock- 
ing chords  (with  an  optional  actual  knock  on  the  wood  of  the  cello) ,  and  the  chant- 
like melodic  material,  drawing  on  Part's  experience  with  serialism  and  on  his  study 
of  Renaissance  polyphony. 

Modest  Mussorgsky  (1839-1881)  wrote  his  most  famous  piece,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition, 
in  1874  as  a  response  to  the  death  of  his  good  friend,  the  artist  Viktor  Hartmann. 
Each  of  its  movements  is  based  on  one  of  Hartmann's  works,  except  the  "Promen- 
ade," which  opens  the  piece  and  appears  throughout  to  represent  the  "viewer's" 
passage  through  the  gallery.  Originally  for  solo  piano,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  is  now 
far  better  known  in  Ravel's  orchestration.  The  "Promenade"  and  the  final  movement, 
"The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev,"  are  the  work's  two  most  majestic  episodes.  "Tuileries," 
representing  a  painting  of  the  Parisian  garden  and  children  at  play,  and  "Ballet  of 
Chicks  in  Their  Shells,"  from  costumes  for  a  ballet,  are  the  two  most  effervescent. 

Born  in  Chiba,  Japan,  Tetsuro  Hoshii  (b.1986)  is  a  composer  and  pianist  currently 
attending  the  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston,  where  he  works  primarily  in  ajaz; 
idiom  and  leads  his  own  big  band.  Hoshii  writes: 

Generally  speaking,  where  animals  and  insects  are  concerned,  the  Japanese 
admire  black  ants.  One  summer,  as  an  elementary  school  student,  I  remember 
studying  the  life  of  black  ants  for  a  homework  assignment.  At  a  glance,  ants 
are  obviously  very  intelligent,  and  they  appeared,  to  me,  to  enjoy  their  lives. 

In  September  of  2010,  there  was  news  about  a  concert  to  be  given  at  Longy  by 
the  Boston  Cello  Quartet.  I'd  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  cello  quartet  before. 
Listening  to  the  Boston  Cello  Quartet  was  my  first  experience,  and  it  made  a 
huge  impact  on  me.  From  then  on,  I  attempted  to  make  it  to  every  one  of  their 


concerts,  as  I'd  fallen  in  love  with  the  sound  of  the  cello! 

As  a  composer,  I  began  dreaming  that  I'd  offer  a  piece  to  the  BCQ.  After  I  wrote 
the  quartet,  my  biggest  challenge  was  sending  the  e-mail.  I  tend  to  be  a  bit  shy. 
I'm  not  sure  exactly  why,  but  I  felt  something  big.  Perhaps  it  was  destiny  or 
something;  I  don't  know.  In  the  end,  I  just  summoned  my  courage  and  sent  it! 

Hoshii's  Waltz  of  the  Black  Ants  employs  a  playfully  clever  layering  of  meters  and  a 
vibrant  sense  of  rhythm,  creating  an  ever-shifting  pattern  in  the  accompaniment. 
The  overall  form  is  essentially  ABA,  and  one  can  hear  the  jazz  influence  throughout. 

Patrice  Sciortino  (b.1922)  is  a  notable  French  composer,  playwright,  and  poet.  His 
father  Edouard,  also  a  composer,  was  a  student  of  Vincent  DTndy,  and  his  mother 
was  a  poet.  Patrice  studied  piano  as  well,  and  began  his  professional  career  as  an 
organist.  He  has  composed  prolifically  in  all  genres,  writing  several  theater  works, 
three  symphonies  and  other  orchestral  music,  chamber  and  vocal  music,  and  for 
film,  radio,  and  television.  His  Iber-Amer,  three  Latin-American  dances,  was  pub- 
lished in  2007,  though  written  years  earlier.  Sciortino  has  a  strong  exotic  and  mod- 
ernist streak  in  much  of  his  work,  but  these  dances  are  also  in  a  high-folkloric  vein. 
In  all  three  pieces  the  composer  makes  much  of  using  distinctive  phrases  that  are  a 
bit  out  of  phase  with  the  expected,  prevailing  meter — a  five-beat  ostinato,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  four-beat  dance  rhythm.  The  source  is  obvious  for  the  first  of  the  pieces, 
"Tan.Go.Tan."  This  tango  is  pure  rhythm  in  overlapping  metrical  patterns.  "Por-Zil," 
or  Portugal-Brazil,  is  subtitled  Fado,  which  is  a  type  of  Portuguese  popular  song.  The 
yearning  melody  of  the  Fado  is  interrupted  by  a  dance  rhythm  similar  to  Brubeck's 
Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk.  The  finale,  "Basam,"  features  a  long-note  melody  and  recurring 
samba  syncopated  rhythmic  pattern;  the  movement  title  is  an  anagram  of  "samba." 

Blaise  Dejardin  (b.1984)  has  already  done  much  to  expand  the  repertoire  for  cello 
quartet,  primarily  through  his  arrangements.  His  new  Wolfgang  Variations  takes  its  ini- 
tial impetus  from  Mozart's  Haffner  Symphony  No.  35.  There  is,  Dejardin  says,  Mozart 
at  the  start  and  Mozart  at  the  finish  but  very  little  Mozart  in  between,  which  is  a 
kaleidoscope  of  entertaining  musical  winks  and  knowing  glances — a  bit  like  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Artists 

The  Boston  Cello  Quartet  was  founded  in  January  2010  by  four  cellists  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  Blaise  Dejardin,  Adam  Esbensen,  Mihail  Jojatu,  and  Alexandre 
Lecarme.  With  the  wish  to  explore  the  limitless  possibilities  of  the  instrument  they 
love — the  cello — they  perform  a  wide  repertoire  ranging  from  classical  music  to  jazz, 
tango,  contemporary  works,  and  even  comic  medleys.  Some  pieces  are  written  original- 
ly for  cello  quartet,  and  others  are  arrangements  written  by  cellists  mostly  over  the  last 
century.  Cellist  Blaise  Dejardin  is  also  adding  to  the  repertoire  by  constantly  writing 
new  arrangements  for  the  ensemble.  The  members  of  the  Boston  Cello  Quartet  are 
originally  from  France,  Romania,  and  the  United  States,  and  met  in  2008,  when  three 
of  them  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
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Supporting  Leon  Fleisher's  Appearance  as 
Guest  Soloist,  Friday,  July  29,  201 1 

Leon  Fleisher's  appearance  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Great  Benefactors 
Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme.  Cindy  and  Ollie  are  true  champions  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  both  in  Boston  and  the  Berkshires.  They  are  longtime  concertgoers 
who  have  been  a  part  of  the  BSO  family  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Both  Cindy  and  Ollie  are  passionate  advocates  for  music  and  arts  education,  and 
they  are  musicians  themselves.  Cindy,  who  is  a  classically  trained  pianist,  worked  at 
the  Symphony  as  part  of  the  administration  from  1984  to  1995  and  later  served  as  a 
volunteer.  Cindy  was  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers  in  2003  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  2005.  She  is  extremely  active  in  her  role  as  a  Trustee,  serving  on 
numerous  Board  committees,  including  the  Campaign  Steering  Committee,  Over 
seers  Nominating  Committee,  Principal  Gifts  Committee,  Annual  Fund  Committee, 
and  Engagement  Committee,  which  she  chairs.  She  has  also  served  on  several  Open 
ing  Night  and  Gala  committees.  Cindy  and  Ollie  were  co-chairs  for  2010  Opening 
Night  at  Tanglewood  and  2005  Opening  Night  at  Symphony.  In  addition  to  her 
involvement  here  at  the  BSO,  Cindy  has  been  involved  with  several  arts  organiza- 
tions, including  serving  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  the  Terezin 
Music  Foundation,  and  as  an  Overseer  of  From  the  Top.  Ollie,  who  is  a  senior  advi- 
sor at  Battery  Ventures,  studied  several  instruments  as  a  child  and  continued  into 
adulthood.  Together  they  share  their  commitment  to  music  with  their  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  studied  music. 

The  Curmes  are  early  supporters  of  the  BSO's  Comprehensive  Campaign,  and  they 
were  leading  supporters  of  the  Artistic  Initiative.  Cindy  and  Ollie  are  longtime 
donors  to  the  BSO  Annual  Funds,  and  they  are  members  of  the  Higginson  Society 
at  the  Encore  level,  the  Fiedler  Society  at  the  Conductor  level,  and  the  Koussevitzky 
Society  at  the  Virtuoso  level.  In  addition,  they  are  full  fellowship  sponsors  through 
their  support  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Touts  of  Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers     Phone:  413-637-5393 


offers  free,  historical,  one-hour  walking  tours 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  including  visits 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Ozawa  Hall, 
other  music  facilities,  the  Visitors  Center 
history  rooms,  and  more. 


Tuesday:  1:30pm 

Wednesday:  10:30am 

Saturday:  1:30pm 

Sunday:  12:30pm  (for  BSO  concert 


ticket  holders  only) 
Reservations  are  not  required.  Please  email  bsav@bso.org  for  dates  and  times.  Schedule  subject  to  change. 


2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


^^> 


Friday,  July  29,  8:30pm 

THE  SERGE  AND  OLGA  KOUSSEVITZKY  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

HANS  GRAF  conducting 

Please  note  that  Leon  Fleisher  is  unable  to  perform  at  Tanglewood  tonight  due  to  a 
temporary  focal  dystonic  setback  in  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Fleisher  expects  to  make  a  full 
recovery  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  remains  committed  to  the  entire  2011-12  season.  We 
are  fortunate  that  pianist  Orion  Weiss  was  available  to  appear  as  tonight's  soloist  at  very 
short  notice.  Please  note,  too,  that  Mr.  Weiss  will  perform  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  25  in  C,  K.503,  in  place  of  the  originally  scheduled  Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414. 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 
(cadenzas  by  Orion  Weiss) 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

[Allegretto] 

ORION  WEISS 


Orion  Weiss's  appearance  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift 
from  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme. 


Orion  Weiss 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  this  concert,  pianist  Orion  Weiss, 
who  is  a  2003  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  is  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  soloists  and  collaborators  in  his  generation  of  young  American  musicians. 
Named  the  Classical  Recording  Foundation's  Young  Artist  of  the  Year  in  Septem- 
ber 2010,  he  will  release  a  recital  album  of  Dvorak,  Prokofiev,  and  Bartok  this 
year.  He  will  also  be  featured  in  a  recording  project  of  the  complete  Gershwin 
works  for  piano  and  orchestra  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  JoAnn 
Falletta.  During  2011-12,  Mr.  Weiss  will  perform  with  orchestras  including  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  Alabama  Symphony,  Phoenix  Symphony,  Albany  Symphony, 
and  Mexico  City  Philharmonic.  He  also  makes  his  recital  debut  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Continuing  his  close  relationships  as  a  collaborator,  he  performs  this  sea- 
son and  regularly  with  his  wife,  pianist  Anna  Polonsky,  and  will  work  again  with 
the  Pacifica  Quartet  and  multiple  recital  partners.  In  recent  seasons,  Mr.  Weiss  has 
performed  with  major  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  duo  summer 
concerts  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  at  both  Lincoln  Center  and  the  Bravo!  Vail 
Valley  Festival.  He  toured  the  United  States  with  the  Orchester  der  Klangverwaltung 
Munich  in  October  2007  and  in  2005  toured  Israel  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  con- 
ducted by  Itzhak  Perlman.  As  a  recitalist  and  chamber  musician,  he  has  appeared 
across  the  United  States  at  such  important  venues  and  festivals  as  Lincoln  Center, 
Ravinia,  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  Seattle  Chamber  Music  Festival,  La  Jolla  Music 
Society  Summerfest,  Chamber  Music  Northwest,  and  the  Bard  Music  Festival.  He  won 
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the  2005  Juilliard  William  Petschek  Award  and  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  that  April.  Also  in  2005,  he  made  his  European  debut  in  a  recital  at 
the  Musee  du  Louvre  in  Paris.  From  2002  to  2004  he  was  a  member  of  Lincoln  Center's 
Chamber  Music  Society  Two  program,  which  included  his  appearance  in  the  opening 
concert  of  the  Society's  2002-03  season  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  performing  Ravel's  La  Valse 
with  pianist  Shai  Wosner.  Orion  Weiss's  awards  include  the  Gilmore  Young  Artist  Award, 
an  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant,  the  Gina  Bachauer  Scholarship  at  the  Juilliard  School, 
and  the  Mieczyslaw  Munz  Scholarship.  Mr.  Weiss  made  his  Cleveland  Orchestra  debut 
with  Liszt's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  February  1999.  The  following  month  he  replaced 
Andre  Watts  on  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  perform  Shostakovich's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2.  A  native  of  Lyndhurst,  Ohio,  Orion  Weiss  attended  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Paul  Schenly.  Other  teachers  include  Daniel 
Shapiro,  Sergei  Babayan,  Kathryn  Brown,  and  Edith  Reed.  In  2004  he  graduated  from 
the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  studied  with  Emanuel  Ax. 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 

Mozart  completed  this  concerto  on  December  4,  1786,  and  perhaps  played  it  in  Vienna 
later  that  month.  It  is  one  of  twelve  piano  concertos  he  wrote  in  just  under  three 
years.  The  genre  absolutely  dominates  his  work  schedule  in  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  and 
what  he  poured  out — almost  all  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  his  own  concerts — is  a  series  of 
masterpieces  that  delight  the  mind,  charm  and  seduce  the  ear,  and  pierce  the  heart: 
they  are  the  ideal  realization  of  what  might  be  done  with  the  piano  concerto.  K.503 
is  the  last  of  that  run,  and  comes  at  the  end  of  an  amazing  year  (amazing  even  for 
Mozart)  that  had  begun  with  work  on  The  Impresario  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and 
whose  achievements  also  include,  among  many  other  things,  the  A  major  and  C  minor 
piano  concertos  (K.488  and  K.491).  Together  with  the  present  concerto  he  worked  on 
the  Prague  Symphony,  finishing  it  two  days  later,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  wrote 
one  of  the  most  personal  and  in  every  way  special  of  his  masterpieces,  the  concert  aria 
for  soprano  with  piano  obbligato  and  orchestra,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  K.505. 

In  K.503,  Mozart's  approach  to  the  concerto  seems  less  operatic  and  more  symphonic 
than  before,  offering  Olympian  grandeur  and  an  unprecedented  compositional  richness 
where  the  earlier  expectation  had  been  chiefly  of  charm,  operatic  lyricism,  and  humor. 
This  is  one  of  his  big  trumpets-and-drums  concertos,  and  the  first  massive  gestures 
make  its  full  and  grand  sonority  known.  Across  the  seventh  measure  there  falls  for  just 
a  moment  the  shadow  of  the  minor  mode;  and  when  the  formal  proclamations  are  fin- 
ished, the  music  does  indeed  take  off  in  C  minor.  Such  harmonic — and  expressive — 
ambiguities  inform  the  whole  movement.  The  first  solo  entrance  is  one  of  Mozart's 
most  subtle  and  gently  winsome.  Mozart  left  no  cadenzas  for  this  concerto;  at  this  per- 
formance, Orion  Weiss  plays  his  own. 

The  slow  movement  is  subdued,  formal  and  a  little  mysterious  at  the  same  time,  like 
a  knot  garden  by  moonlight,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  great  span  from  its  slowest 
notes  to  its  fastest.  For  the  finale,  Mozart  adapts  a  gavotte  from  his  then  five-year-old 
opera  Idomeneo.  In  its  courtly  and  witty  measures,  there  is  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the 
epiphany  of  the  episode  in  which  the  piano,  accompanied  by  cellos  and  basses  alone, 
begins  a  smiling  and  melancholy  song  continued  by  the  oboe,  the  flute,  the  bassoon, 
and  in  which  the  cellos  cannot  resist  joining.  Lovely  in  itself,  the  melody  grows  into 
music  of  astonishing  poignancy  and  passion.  From  that  joy  and  pain  Mozart  redeems 
us  by  leading  us  back  to  his  gavotte  and  then  into  an  exuberantly  inventive,  brilliant 
ending. 


From  notes  by  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 
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MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414(385p) 

(cadenzas  by  Mozart) 

Allegro 

Andante 
Allegretto 

LEON  FLEISHER 

Leon  Fleisher's  appearance  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift 
from  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme. 

{Intermission} 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 

Part  I 

Funeral  March:  At  a  measured  pace. 
Strict.  Like  a  cortege 

Stormy,  with  utmost  vehemence 

Part  II 

Scherzo:  Energetic,  not  too  fast 

Part  III 

Adagietto:  Very  slow 

Rondo-Finale:  Allegro  giocoso.  Lively 


U<^)j     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414(385p) 

Composed  1 782  in  Vienna.  Date  of  first  performance  not  known.  First  BSO  performance  at 
Tanglewood:  July  3,  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  cond.,  Malcolm  Frager,  piano.  Most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance:  August  8,  2008,  Sir  Andrew  Davis  cond.,  Leon  Fleisher,  piano. 

One  of  Mozart's  urgent  concerns  upon  settling  permanently  in  Vienna  and  entering 
into  the  state  of  matrimony,  which  meant  that  there  would  soon  be  children  to  pro- 
vide for,  was  to  establish  himself  financially.  And  one  of  the  best  ways  was  to 
write  and  play  piano  concertos,  which  would  serve  the  double  function  of 
promoting  him  as  composer  and  performer.  Thus  began  the  series  of  the 
great  Mozart  concertos,  starting  with  three  rather  modest  works  composed 
late  in  1782  and  early  the  following  year,  identified  as  Nos.  413,  414,  and  415 
in  the  Kochel  catalogue.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  described  all  three  of 
them  in  these  enthusiastic  terms: 

These  concertos  are  a  happy  medium  between  what  is  too  easy  and  too 
difficult;  they  are  very  brilliant,  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  natural,  without 
being  vapid.  There  are  passages  here  and  there  from  which  connoisseur! 
alone  can  derive  satisfaction;  but  these  passages  are  written  in  such  a  way  that 
the  less  learned  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased,  though  without  knowing  why. 

More  than  just  pleasing  a  diverse  audience  in  performance,  Mozart  wanted  to  sell 
copies  of  the  music,  and  the  only  way  he  could  do  that  was  to  make  it  practical  not 
only  for  virtuosos  appearing  in  public  concert  but  also  for  amateurs.  In  order  to 
attract  this  much  larger  audience  of  purchasers,  Mozart  took  a  leaf  from  the  Opus  3 
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James  Morris 
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What  do  these 

distinguished  Tanglewood 

artists  have  in  common? 

Peabody! 


Find  out  more  about  where  outstanding 
music  lives  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Download  the  Peabody  iPhone  app 
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concertos  of  Johann  Samuel  Schroeter,  which  he  had  come  to  know  several  years 
earlier  and  which  he  admired.  Schroeter's  trick  was  to  write  the  orchestra  part  in 
such  a  way  that  the  strings  carry  all  the  essential  material,  with  the  winds  supplying 
only  color  and  reinforcement.  That  way,  a  concerto  could  be  played  successfully  at 
home  by  a  pianist  with  a  string  quartet.  That  this  was  Mozart's  intention  with  this 
group  of  three  concertos  is  demonstrated  by  his  letter  to  the  Parisian  publisher 
Sieber  on  April  26,  1783:  "I  have  three  piano  concertos  ready,  which  can  be  per- 
formed with  full  orchestra,  or  with  oboes  and  horns,  or  merely  a  quattro  [i.e.,  with  a 
string  quartet]." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  composer  himself  ever  played  K.414  in  public,  except 
for  the  fact  that  he  wrote  two  complete  sets  of  cadenzas  for  the  work,  although  that 
might  only  mean  that  one  of  his  students  played  the  piece.  The  earlier  group  of 
cadenzas  may  have  been  written  at  about  the  time  of  the  original  composition;  the 
later  set  apparently  dates  from  the  winter  of  1785-86. 

Throughout  K.414,  the  keyboard  seems  to  dominate  more  than  it  does  in  those  con- 
certos with  larger  orchestral  complements,  as  if  to  compensate  in  some  way  for  the 
diminutive  ensemble.  This  appears  not  only  in  the  normal  "composed"  part  of  the 
concerto,  but  also  in  the  "improvised"  cadenza-like  passages,  of  which  there  are  a 
considerable  number — one  full  cadenza  in  each  of  the  three  movements,  as  well  as 
an  additional  "Eingang"  (or  "lead-in"  to  the  return)  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
movement,  and  two  in  the  final  movement.  The  slow  movement  opens  with  a  quota- 
tion from  a  symphony  by  J.C.  Bach,  whom  Mozart  had  met  and  admired  as  a  child 
on  his  first  London  visit  and  who  had  died  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1782.  The  conclud- 
ing rondo  is  a  sprightly  Allegretto,  possibly  Mozart's  second  solution  to  the  choice  of 
a  finale,  since  in  October  1782  he  had  already  composed  a  rondo  in  A  that  may  have 
been  intended  for  this  position. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 

Gustav  Mahler  (1 860-1911) 
Symphony  No.  5 

First  performance:  October  18,  1904,  Cologne,  Mahler  cond.  First  BSO  performance. 
February  2,  1906,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  17,  1964, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  BSO:  August  3,  1997, 
Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  though  this  was  followed  by  a  Tanglewood  performance  by  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  with  Zubin  Mehta  conducting  on  August  25,  2001. 

Mahler  finished  his  "first  period"  with  his  Fourth  Symphony  right  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  music  he  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  pointed 
in  a  new  direction.  The  first  four  symphonies  are  all  inspired  by  or  based  on  songs, 
especially  the  songs  of  the  collection  of  folk  poetry  known  as  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
( The  Youth 's  Magic  Horn) .  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Mahler  had  stopped  drawing 
upon  that  source  for  good,  though  with  perhaps  one  last  glimpse  in  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. His  next  songs  were  settings  of  the  poet  Riickert,  including  his  finest  cycle, 
Kindertotenlieder,  three  songs  of  which  were  completed  before  he  began  work  on  the 
symphony.  The  songs  make  themselves  felt  here  and  there  in  the  Fifth  by  way  of  brief 
reminiscences,  but  the  symphony  as  a  whole — like  its  two  successors — is  a  purely 
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orchestral  work  with  no  vocal  parts  and  no  hint  of  musical  shapes  dictated  by  song. 

The  group  of  three  instrumental  symphonies — Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 — belongs  together  ii 
another  respect.  Mahler's  orchestration  is  notably  different  from  that  of  the  earlier 
works.  The  parts  are  now  often  more  independent  of  one  another  in  a  highly  con- 
trapuntal texture,  and  he  more  frequently  uses  small  subsections  of  the  orchestra — 
as  if  the  entire  ensemble  consisted  of  an  immensely  varied  series  of  chamber 
groups.  At  first  the  novelty  of  this  approach  gave  Mahler  considerable  trouble. 
At  a  reading  rehearsal  in  Vienna  before  the  Cologne  premiere  of  the  Fifth, 
he  was  horrified  to  discover  that  he  had  seriously  over-orchestrated  large  sec- 
tions of  the  score.  He  took  a  red  pencil  to  his  manuscript  and  crossed  out 
many  parts.  Still  unsatisfied  after  the  official  premiere,  Mahler  continued 
touching  up  the  scoring  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  almost  until  the  day  he  died. 

The  distinction  between  works  written  before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
is  not  cut-and-dried,  to  be  sure.  The  Fourth  Symphony  already  shows  more 
independent  instrumental  writing,  and  the  scoring  of  the  Kindertotenlieder 
and  other  Riickert  songs  grows  out  of  it.  It  leads  as  naturally  into  the  instrumental 
style  of  the  Fifth.  The  novelty  is  more  a  matter  of  degree  than  of  kind.  Still,  the  Fifth 
marks  a  perceptible  turning  point  in  Mahler's  output,  a  determination  to  avoid  pro 
grammatic  elements  (at  least  those  of  the  kind  inherent  in  the  setting  of  a  text  or 
proclaimed  to  the  public  in  a  printed  program  note)  and  let  the  music  speak  for 
itself. 

Mahler  anticipated  the  contrapuntal  character  of  the  Fifth  in  some  conversations 
with  his  friend  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner  while  recuperating,  in  March  1901,  from  sur- 
gery for  an  intestinal  hemorrhage  that  very  nearly  killed  him.  He  talked  to  Natalie 
about  the  late  Beethoven  string  quartets,  describing  them  as  "far  more  polyphonic 
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than  his  symphonies."  He  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  different  themes  that  would 
combine  and  "develop  freely,  side  by  side,  each  with  its  own  impetus  and  purpose, 
so  that  people  will  always  be  able  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another."  And  he 
plunged  into  hours  of  study  of  the  Bachgesellschaft  edition  of  Bach's  works. 

His  illness,  he  decided,  had  been  caused  in  large  part  by  the  strains  of  conducting 
the  rebellious  Vienna  Philharmonic,  with  many  of  whose  members  he  had  deep- 
rooted  differences  of  opinion  on  matters  of  musical  interpretation,  and  by  the  need 
to  withstand  the  endless  attacks  of  an  anti-Semitic  press.  On  returning  from  a  holi- 
day on  the  Istrian  peninsula,  he  submitted  his  resignation  to  the  committee  of  the 
Philharmonic,  retaining  the  music  directorship  of  the  opera,  which  brought  him 
quite  enough  headaches. 

But  as  summer  approached,  Mahler  was  able  to  look  forward  to  a  summer  vacation 
dedicated  largely  to  composing  in  a  newly  built  retreat  all  his  own,  a  large  chalet  at 
Maiernigg,  a  resort  town  in  Carinthia  on  Lake  Worth.  He  had  selected  the  site  before 
the  season  of  1899-1900  and  followed  the  construction  of  the  house  whenever  he  was 
not  actually  working  on  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1900.  By  1901  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  Villa  Mahler  was  situated  between  the  forest  and  the  water,  ar- 
ranged so  that  all  the  rooms  had  panoramic  lake  views.  He  worked  several  hours  a 
day  in  a  "Hauschen    ("little  house")  not  far  away  but  completely  isolated,  to  give 
Mahler  total  silence  while  composing. 

He  brought  the  Bach  edition  with  him  and  spent  hours  studying  in  particular  one 
of  the  eight-part  motets.  "The  way  the  eight  voices  are  led  along  in  a  polyphony 
which  he  alone  masters  is  unbelievable!"  In  addition  to  Bach  he  studied  some  songs 
of  Schumann,  whom  he  regarded  as  second  only  to  Schubert  in  that  genre,  and  he 
arranged  evening  musicales  in  the  house.  At  first  he  didn't  worry  about  composi- 
tion. By  July  he  started  composing  a  few  songs — the  last  of  the  Wunderhorn  group 
( Tamboursg'sell)  and  the  first  of  his  Riickert  songs.  He  determined  to  give  himself  two 
weeks  of  complete  rest,  and  ironically,  just  at  that  point,  he  found  himself  immersed 
in  a  large  project  that  was  to  become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

There  were  others  in  the  household — his  sister  Justine;  the  violinist  Arnold  Rose, 
with  whom  Justine  was  having  an  affair  and  whom  she  later  married;  and  Natalie 
Bauer-Lechner,  a  musician  friend  who  kept  an  informative  journal  of  her  encoun- 
ters with  Mahler  and  who  clearly  suffered  pangs  of  unrequited  love  (she  disappeared 
from  his  life  within  days  of  his  engagement  to  Alma  Schindler) .  To  them  he  said 
nothing  about  the  new  work.  But  as  he  spent  more  and  more  hours  in  the  Hauschen, 
no  one  doubted  that  he  was  involved  in  something  extensive.  In  fact,  he  was  com- 
posing two  movements  of  the  symphony  (one  of  them  the  scherzo,  which  gave 
him  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble)  and  turning  now  and  then  to  further  songs, 
including  the  finest  of  all,  Ich  bin  der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen.  All  too  soon  the  sum- 
mer was  over,  and  the  symphony  had  to  remain  unfinished  as  he  took  up  his  operatic 
duties  in  Vienna. 

Mahler  was  not  able  to  return  to  work  on  the  symphony  until  the  following  summer, 
but  in  the  meantime  a  casual  encounter  at  a  dinner  on  November  7  changed  his 
life.  Seated  opposite  him  at  the  table  was  a  young  woman  of  spectacular  beauty  and 
considerable  self-assurance.  Her  name  was  Alma  Schindler,  and  she  had  been  study- 
ing composition  with  Alexander  Zemlinsky.  After  dinner  Alma  and  Mahler  got  into 
a  heated  argument  about  a  ballet  score  that  Zemlinsky  had  submitted  to  Mahler  for 
possible  production.  Mahler  had  never  replied  to  the  submission,  and  she  taxed  him 
with  rudeness.  Before  the  evening  was  over  Mahler  was  clearly  enchanted  with  the 
girl's  beauty,  but  also  by  her  wit  and  her  fiery  disposition.  He  made  her  promise  to 
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bring  samples  of  her  own  work  to  the  Opera.  In  less  than  two  weeks  it  was  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  something  serious  was  in  the  wind.  By  November  27  Mahler  was 
already  talking  of  marriage,  and  almost  against  her  will  Alma  was  realizing  that  "He's 
the  only  man  who  can  give  meaning  to  my  life,  for  he  far  surpasses  all  the  men  I've 
ever  met."  Yet  she  was  still  confused,  having  recently  been  convinced  that  she  was  in 

love  with  Zemlinsky.  But  by 
December  9,  when  Mahler  left 
for  ten  days  in  Berlin  to  con- 
duct his  Second  and  Fourth 
symphonies,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind. 

Before  Christmas  they  officially 
celebrated  their  engagement. 
When  they  married  on  March  9, 
Alma  was  already  pregnant.  It 
was  only  the  least  of  the  compli- 
cations in  their  life  together.  In 
some  respects  two  people  can 
hardly  have  been  less  well  suited 
to  each  other,  whether  by  age, 
temperament,  character,  or 
interests.  Mahler  was  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her  but  was 
overbearing  in  his  demands  that 
she  entirely  devote  her  attention  to  him,  even  to  the  point  of  giving  up  her  study  of 
composition.  Alma  was  capricious,  flirtatious,  and  conceited,  though  she  was  also 
very  intelligent  and  witty,  musical,  capable  of  great  generosity  and  petty  meanness. 
Yet  virtually  everything  Mahler  wrote  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  composed  for  her, 
beginning  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  And  whatever  difficulties  they 
may  have  experienced  in  their  life  together,  there  is  little  question  that  she  inspired 
him  to  vast  compositional  achievements — seven  enormous  symphonies  (counting 
Das  Lied  von  derErde  and  the  unfinished  Tenth)  in  less  than  a  decade,  during  the 
first  five  years  of  which  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Vienna  Opera  and  later  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 

It  is  possible  that  Mahler  wrote  the  famous  Adagietto  movement  of  the  Fifth  during 
the  period  before  his  marriage.  At  any  rate,  the  conductor  Willem  Mengelberg 
wrote  this  note  in  his  score: 

NB:  This  Adagietto  was  Gustav  Mahler's  declaration  of  love  to  Alma!  Instead 
of  a  letter  he  confided  it  in  this  manuscript  without  a  word  of  explanation. 
She  understood  it  and  replied:  He  should  come!!!  (I  have  this  from  both  of 
them!)  W.M. 

Though  Alma's  diary  fails  to  mention  such  a  musical  missive,  it  is  possible  that  the 
movement  served  in  fact  as  a  love  letter  (Mahler  wrote  her  plenty  of  other  letters, 
too,  especially  when  he  was  away  in  Berlin) .  Since  she  was  a  musician  and  composi- 
tion student  herself,  she  could  be  expected  to  be  able  to  read  the  music  and  sense 
its  emotional  import,  especially  since  its  scoring — -just  strings  and  harp — is  the 
sparest  of  any  symphonic  movement  Mahler  ever  wrote. 

After  their  wedding  Mahler  and  Alma  took  their  honeymoon  in  Russia,  where  he 
conducted  some  performances  in  St.  Petersburg.  Then,  after  a  short  time  in  their 
Vienna  apartment,  they  went  to  Krefeld,  where  Mahler  conducted  the  first  complete 
performance  of  his  Third  Symphony  on  June  9.  This  performance,  a  great  success, 
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was  the  beginning  of  Mahler's  fame  outside  of  Vienna.  Elated,  he  and  Alma  went  to 
Maiernigg  for  the  summer,  where  they  enjoyed  swims  and  long  walks.  He  worked  on 
completing  the  Fifth  in  the  seclusion  of  his  Hauschen,  while  she  remained  in  the 
house  preparing  a  fair  copy  of  the  finished  pages  of  score.  The  work  was  completed 
in  short  score  by  autumn.  Mahler  wrote  out  the  detailed  orchestration  during  the 
winter  by  rising  before  breakfast  and  working  on  it  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the 
opera  house. 

One  unusual  aspect  of  the  Fifth — the  complete  absence  of  a  text  or  descriptive  ex- 
planation from  the  composer — seems  to  have  been  motivated  by  the  unhappy  reac- 
tion of  the  audience  at  the  premiere  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  November  1901, 
when  Mahler  conducted  it  in  Munich  to  almost  universal  ridicule  and  misunder- 
standing. The  success  he  had  achieved  with  the  Second  so  recently  was  completely 
undone.  He  attributed  the  critics'  lack  of  perception  to  their  inability  to  follow  an 
abstract  musical  argument.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  he  said,  who 
began  writing  program  music  (though  theirs  had  genius,  he  admitted,  unlike  the 
music  of  some  later  composers)  so  that  the  "plot"  of  the  score  had  become  a  neces- 
sary crutch  to  listening. 

One  result  of  this  experience  was  Mahler's  determination  to  avoid  giving  any  expla- 
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nation  of  the  "meaning"  or  "program"  of  his  next  symphony.  Even  when  supportive 
musicians  asked  him  for  some  guidance,  he  remained  silent.  He  expressed  himself 
with  far  greater  vigor  on  the  subject  at  a  dinner  in  Munich  following  a  performance 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  When  someone  mentioned  program  books,  Mahler  is 
reported  to  have  leaped  upon  the  table  and  exclaimed: 

Down  with  program  books,  which  spread  false  ideas!  The  audience  should  be 
left  to  its  own  thoughts  over  the  work  that  is  performed;  it  should  not  be  forced 
to  read  during  the  performance;  it  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  manner. 
If  a  composer  by  his  music  forces  on  his  hearers  the  sensations  which  streamed 
through  his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his  goal.  The  speech  of  tones  has  then 
approached  the  language  of  words,  but  it  is  far  more  capable  of  expression  and 
declaration. 

He  is  then  reported  to  have  raised  his  glass,  emptied  it,  and  cried,  "Pereat  den  Pro- 
grammenr  ("Let  the  programs  perish!").  (When  the  Boston  Symphony  performed 
the  Fifth  for  the  first  time  in  1906,  Philip  Hale  wrote  in  his  program  book  essay,  "Let 
us  respect  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Mahler.") 

Following  such  an  outburst,  the  annotator  proceeds  with  trepidation.  Still,  Mahler's 
pique  was  aimed  at  first-time  listeners  whose  reaction  might  be  prejudiced  one  way 
or  another  by  an  explanation.  Eventually  listeners  may  desire  some  consideration  of 
the  music,  especially  because  Mahler's  music  is  no  less  expressive  for  all  his  eschew- 
ing of  programs,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  a  good  deal  more  complicated. 

The  symphony  is  laid  out  in  five  movements,  though  Mahler  grouped  the  first  two 
and  the  last  two  together  so  that  there  are,  in  all,  three  "parts"  tracing  a  progression 
from  tragedy  to  an  exuberant  display  of  contrapuntal  mastery  and  a  harmonic  pro- 
gression from  the  opening  C-sharp  minor  to  D  major.  The  keys  of  the  intervening 
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movements  (A  minor,  D,  and  F)  also  outline  a  chord  on  D,  which  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  a  more  reasonable  designation  for  the  key  of  the  symphony,  with  the 
opening  C-sharp  conceived  as  a  leading  tone.  Nonetheless  the  Fifth  is  customarily 
described  as  being  in  the  key  of  C-sharp  minor. 

The  opening  movement  has  the  character  of  a  funeral  march,  rather  martial  in  char- 
acter, given  the  opening  trumpet  fanfare  (derived  from  the  first  movement  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony*)  and  the  drumlike  tattoo  of  the  strings  and  winds  in  the  intro- 
ductory passage.  The  main  march  theme  is  darkly  somber,  a  melody  related  to  the 

recently  composed  song  Der  Tamboursgsell  (a  last  echo  of 
Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn) .  The  Trio  is  a  wild,  almost  hysterical 
outcry  in  B-flat  minor  gradually  returning  to  the  tempo 
and  the  rhythmic  tattoo  of  the  opening.  The  basic  march 
returns  and  closes  with  a  recollection  of  the  first  song  from 
Kindertotenlieder,  which  Mahler  was  almost  certainly  com- 
posing while  he  worked  on  this  movement  as  well.  The  sec- 
ond Trio,  in  A  minor,  is  more  subdued  and  given  largely  to 
the  strings.  Last  echoes  of  the  trumpet  fanfare  bring  the 
movement  to  an  end. 

The  second  movement,  marked  "Stormy,  with  utmost  vehe- 
mence," has  a  number  of  links  to  the  first.  It  takes  the  fre- 
netic outbursts  of  the  first  movement  as  its  basic  character 
and  contrasts  them  with  a  sorrowful  march  melody  in  the 
cellos  and  clarinets.  They  take  turns  three  times  (each 
varied  and  somewhat  briefer  than  the  one  before).  A  pre- 
mature shout  of  triumph  is  cut  off,  and  the  main  material 
returns.  The  shout  of  triumph  comes  back  briefly  as  a 
chorale  in  D  (the  key  that  will  ultimately  prevail),  but  for 
now  the  movement  ends  in  hushed  mystery. 


Alma  Schindler-Mahler 


According  to  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner,  Mahler  had  an  idea  for 
the  character  of  the  scherzo,  though  he  chose  not  to  reveal  it  to  the  public.  Following 
the  dark  and  emotional  character  of  Part  I,  the  second  part  was  to  represent  "a 
human  being  in  the  full  light  of  day,  in  the  prime  of  his  life."  The  scherzo  is  on  an 
unusually  large  scale,  but  it  moves  with  great  energy  and  speed,  much  of  it  as  a  lilt- 
ing and  whirling  waltz  with  a  featured  solo  horn.  There  are  sardonic  twists  here  and 
there,  boisterous  passages,  even  brutal  ones,  and  some  that  have  the  lilt  and  verve  of 
The  Merry  Widow. 

The  last  part  begins  with  the  famous  Adagietto,  once  almost  the  only  movement  of 
Mahler's  music  that  was  heard  with  any  frequency.  When  Mahler  wrote  it  he  was  re- 
calling the  musical  worlds  created  for  the  second  song  of  Kindertotenlieder  and  Ich  bin  ' 
der  Welt  abhanden  gekommen,  though  he  is  not  using  either  song  to  shape  this  exquis- 


*  Much  has  been  written  about  the  numerous  internal  references  between  one  work  and 
another  in  Mahler's  output,  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  very  much  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
worth  recalling  that  Mahler  was  frequently  conducting  one  work  while  finishing  the  scor- 
ing of  another  and  planning  the  composition  of  yet  a  third.  It  would  be  very  surprising, 
under  the  circumstances,  if  the  musical  world  of  one  such  piece  did  not  make  itself  felt 
in  his  imagination  when  he  was  working  out  the  details  of  a  new  piece.  A  composer  who 
either  did  not  conduct  at  all  or  could  rely  on  others  to  introduce  his  music  and  give 
most  of  the  performances  would  be  more  easily  able  to  put  a  finished  work  entirely 
behind  him. 
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itely  restrained  movement.  The  melody  grows  in  sweeping  arches  to  a  climactic  peak 
that  is  not  hammered  with  fortissimos  but  whispered  as  if  with  bated  breath. 

Mahler  builds  his  finale  as  a  grand  rondo  in  which,  after  an  opening  horn  call,  a 
bassoon  quotes  a  phrase  from  one  of  Mahler's  Wunderhorn  songs,  Lob  des  hohen 
Verstandes,  which  describes  a  singing  contest  the  outcome  of  which  is  controlled  by 
a  donkey.  Good-natured  satire  of  academic  pedantry  is  the  point  of  the  song,  and 
Mahler  here  undertakes  his  own  cheerful  demonstration  of  counterpoint,  the  aca- 
demic subject  par  excellence  in  music  theory,  treated  in  a  wonderfully  exuberant  and 
freewheeling  way.  He  is  concerned  to  build  up  a  symphonic  structure,  alluding  to 
the  theme  of  the  Adagietto  with  music  of  very  different  spirit.  The  climax  of  the 
symphony  brings  back  the  chorale  theme  from  the  second  movement,  the  one  earlier 
passage  in  all  that  tragic  realm  that  hinted  at  the  extroversion  of  D  major,  now  finally 
achieved  and  celebrated  with  tremendous  zest. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 


Guest  Artists 

Hans  Graf 

The  distinguished  Austrian  conductor  Hans  Graf  was  appointed  music  director  of  the 
Houston  Symphony  in  2000  and  began  his  tenure  with  that  orchestra  in  September 
2001.  Previously  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  Calgary  Philharmonic  for 
eight  seasons  and  of  the  Orchestre  National  Bordeaux  Aquitaine  for  six  years. 
From  1984  to  1994  he  also  led  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  Orchestra.  Hans  Graf 
is  a  frequent  guest  with  all  of  the  major  North  American  orchestras.  Recent 
and  upcoming  guest  engagements  include  appearances  with  the  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia  orchestras,  the  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  philharmonics,  the 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Dallas,  Baltimore,  Vancouver, 
Indianapolis,  and  National  symphonies,  and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra, 
among  others.  Over  the  past  decade  he  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  subscription  season  and  at  Tanglewood.  Mr. 
Graf  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  with  the  Houston  Symphony  in  January  2006, 
returning  there  in  March  2007  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  and  again  in  January 
2010  with  the  Houston  Symphony  for  the  New  York  premiere  of  The  Planets- An  HD 
Odyssey,  featuring  Hoist's  famous  work  accompanied  by  high-definition  images  from 
NASA  explorations.  He  and  the  Houston  Symphony  will  return  to  Carnegie  Hall  in 
May  2012  for  the  "Spring  For  Music"  festival.  Recent  and  upcoming  international 
appearances  include  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Vienna  Symphony,  Royal  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra,  and  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  as  well  as  the  St.  Petersburg  Philhar- 
monic, Deutsches  Symphony  Orchestra,  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  Rotterdam  Phil- 
harmonic, Budapest  Festival  Orchestra,  Netherlands  Radio  Philharmonic,  Sydney 
Symphony,  Hong  Kong  Philharmonic,  and  Malaysian  Philharmonic,  and  a  tour  to  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  Houston  Symphony.  He  has  participated  in  such  prestigious 
European  festivals  as  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  Bregenz,  and  Aix-en-Provence; 
he  also  appeared  for  twelve  consecutive  seasons  at  the  Salzburg  Festival.  Recent  U.S. 
festival  appearances  include  Tanglewood,  Blossom,  Aspen,  and  Grant  Park.  Since  first 
conducting  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera  in  1981,  Mr.  Graf  has  led  productions  in  the 
opera  houses  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  and  Rome.  Recent  opera  engagements  include 
Parsifal  at  Zurich  Opera  and  Boris  Godunov  at  Opera  National  du  Rhin  in  Strasbourg. 
Born  in  1949  near  Linz,  Hans  Graf  studied  violin  and  piano  as  a  child.  After  earning 
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diplomas  in  piano  and  conducting  from  the  Musikhochschule  in  Graz,  he  continued 
his  conducting  studies  with  Franco  Ferrara,  Sergiu  Celibidache,  and  Arvid  Jansons. 
Mr.  Graf  was  music  director  in  1975-76  of  the  Iraqi  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Baghdad  and  the  following  year  began  coaching  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  His  inter- 
national career  was  launched  in  1979  when  he  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  Karl 
Bohm  Competition.  His  discography  includes  the  complete  symphonies  of  Mozart  anc 
Schubert,  the  premiere  recording  of  Zemlinsky's  opera  Es  war  einmal,  the  complete 
works  of  Dutilleux,  and,  with  the  Houston  Symphony,  works  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky 
for  Koch  International,  Zemlinsky's  Lyric  Symphony,  Berg's  Three  Pieces  from  the 
Lyric  Suite,  and  a  DVD  of  The  Planets-An  HD  Odyssey.  Mr.  Graf  has  been  awarded  the 
Chevalier  de  l'Ordre  de  la  Legion  d'honneur  by  the  French  government  for  champi- 
oning French  music  around  the  world,  and  the  Grand  Decoration  of  Honour  in  Gold 
for  Services  to  the  Republic  of  Austria.  Hans  Graf  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orches 
tra  debut  with  subscription  concerts  in  March  1995  and  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance 
with  the  BSO  in  August  1997.  His  most  recent  BSO  appearances  were  for  a  subscrip- 
tion program  of  Brahms  and  Bruckner  in  March  2009  and  a  Strauss-family  program  at 
Tanglewood  in  July  2010. 
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Leon  Fleisher 

Leon  Fleisher  is  a  pianist,  a  composer,  and  a  professor  at  the  Peabody  Institute  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  From  1986  to  1997  he  was  artistic  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center.  In  2010-11  he  reaffirmed  his  place  as  one  of  today's  preemi- 
nent concert  artists  with  performances  in  major  music  centers  around  the 
world.  Recent  and  forthcoming  appearances  include  his  acclaimed  Carnegie 
Hall  workshops  in  Tokyo  and  New  York;  memorable  performances  conducting 
the  Irish  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Brazilian  Symphony,  and  Osaka  Philharmonic; 
and  appearances  at  the  Aldeburgh  and  Ravinia  festivals  and  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  He  performs  and  conducts  in  a  series  of  concerts  at  New  York's  92  Street 
Y  and  can  be  heard  as  a  conductor  and  soloist,  recitalist,  chamber  music  artist, 
master  class  mentor,  and  invaluable  resource  in  college  and  university  residen- 
cies around  the  world.  Leon  Fleisher  was  a  student  of  the  great  Artur  Schnabel, 
who  studied  with  keyboard  giant  and  pedagogue  Theodor  Leschetizky,  a  pupil  of  Carl 
Czerny,  who  studied  with  Beethoven.  With  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  1944, 
Mr.  Fleisher  quickly  established  himself  as  one  of  the  world's  premier  classical  pianists, 
concertizing  with  every  major  orchestra  and  making  numerous  touchstone  recordings. 
At  the  height  of  his  career,  however,  he  was  suddenly  struck  silent  at  age  thirty-six  with 
a  neurological  affliction  known  as  focal  dystonia,  rendering  two  fingers  on  his  right 
hand  immobile.  In  the  more  than  forty  years  since  Leon  Fleisher's  keyboard  career 
was  so  suddenly  curtailed,  he  has  followed  two  parallel  careers — as  conductor  and 
teacher — while  learning  the  extraordinary  but  limited  repertoire  for  piano  left-hand. 
He  began  conducting  in  1967,  but  never  gave  up  the  idea  of  playing  with  both  hands 
again.  Experimental  treatments  using  a  regimen  of  rolfing  and  "botulinum  toxin" 
(Botox)  injections  finally  restored  the  mobility  in  Fleisher's  hand,  and  for  several  years 
he  has  again  played  with  both  hands,  winning  enormous  acclaim  for  his  2004  two-hand 
recording  aptly  titled  "Two  Hands."  Leon  Fleisher's  story  is  the  subject  of  the  2006 
Oscar-  and  Emmy-nominated  documentary  film  of  the  same  name,  written  and  directed 
by  Nathaniel  Kahn  (My  Architect).  When  Mr.  Fleisher  received  the  2007  Kennedy 
Center  Honors  at  the  30th  annual  celebration  of  the  arts,  Caroline  Kennedy  recog- 
nized him  as  "a  piano  prodigy  from  the  Golden  Gate  who  rose  to  the  heights,  embraced 
adversity,  and  became  a  musician  for  all  seasons."  Among  his  other  numerous  honors 
are  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  President's  Medal  and  honorary  doctorates  from 
the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music,  Amherst  College,  the  Boston  Conservatory, 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  Peabody  Institute.  His 
memoir,  My  Nine  Lives  (Doubleday),  was  released  in  November  2010.  In  May  2011  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society  in  London  honored  Leon  Fleisher  as  2010  "Instrumentalist 
of  the  Year"  for  performances  at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival  UK.  Leon  Fleisher  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  January  1954  with  performances  of  Brahms's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  His  most  recent  appear- 
ances with  the  orchestra  were  for  subscription  performances  of  Beethoven's  Emperor 
Concerto  in  March  2008,  a  Tanglewood  performance  of  Mozart's  A  major  piano  con- 
certo, K.414,  in  August  2008,  and  a  Tanglewood  performance  of  Mozart's  A  major 
concerto,  K.488,  in  July  2009. 
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The  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Lourie  Memorial  Concert 
Saturday,  July  30,  201 1 

The  performance  on  Saturday  evening  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  BSO 
Overseer  Linda  J. L.  Becker  in  memory  of  her  parents,  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Lourie. 

Linda  has  been  a  donor  and  concert  attendee  at  Tanglewood  for  the  past  ten  years. 
She  was  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers  in  2006,  and  she  is  a  former  membei 
of  the  Annual  Funds  Committee.  Linda  is  one  of  the  most  generous  supporters  of 
the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund.  She  is  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member  at  the  Virtuoso 
level.  Linda  has  annually  supported  a  full  fellowship  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
since  2003.  In  addition  to  her  Annual  Fund  support,  Linda  has  regularly  supported 
Opening  Nights  at  Tanglewood. 

Linda  is  the  director  of  admissions  and  placement  and  an  English  teacher  at  the 
Pine  Cobble  School  in  Williamstown,  MA.  She  is  an  alumna  of  Smith  College  and 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  In  addition  to  her  involvement  at  the 
BSO,  Linda  has  been  involved  with  several  organizations  in  the  Berkshires.  She  is 
a  Trustee  of  the  North  Adams  Steeplecats  baseball  team,  director  emerita  of  the 
Williamstown  Rural  Lands  Foundation,  and  former  chair  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Milne  Public  Library  in  Williamstown. 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Saturday,  July  30,  8:30pm 

THE  EVELYN  AND  SAMUEL  LOURIE  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


All-Brahms  Program 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Opus  15 

Maestoso 

Adagio 

Allegro  non  troppo 

PETER  SERKIN 

{Intermission} 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Tangle  wood 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Re-Use  Initiative 


T^nglewood  is  pleased  to  continue  its  projjfarrll  ook    i-use  initiative  as 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  arid  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energ 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

.  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  plea 
'ollowing: 


an  usher  following  the  performance. 


)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 
Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Opus  15 

First  performance:  January  22,  1859,  Hanover,  Joseph  Joachim  cond.,  Brahms,  soloist. 
First  BSO performances:  November/December  1900,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Harold 
Bauer,  piano.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  1,  1946,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond., 
Claudio  Arrau,  piano.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  24,  2010,  Herbert 
Blomstedt  cond.,  Gilles  Vonsattel,  piano. 

Admit,  when  you  think  of  Brahms,  you  probably  think  of  him  as  he  is  in  the  famous 
von  Beckerath  drawing  of  him  at  the  piano — an  older  man  with  grey  hair  and  flow- 
ing white  beard,  stout,  sure  to  light  a  cigar  when  he  is  finished  playing,  then  off  to 
The  Red  Hedgehog  for  wine  and  smoke  and  conversation,  gruff  and  sometimes  out- 
right rude  but  still  capable  of  turning  on  charm  for  the  ladies,  going  for 
long  walks,  writing  many  letters,  and  of  course  writing  solid  masterpiece 
after  solid  masterpiece.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  twenty-five-year- 
old  Brahms  struggling  to  bring  his  D  minor  piano  concerto  to  completion — 
"I  have  no  judgment  about  this  piece  any  more,  nor  any  control  over  it,"  he 
writes  to  Joseph  Joachim  on  December  22,  1857. 

Four  years  earlier,  on  October  28,  1853,  Robert  Schumann  closed  his  career 
as  music  critic  with  the  celebrated  article  New  Paths,  in  which  he  wrote  of 
Brahms,  "he  [bears]  even  outwardly  those  signs  that  proclaim:  here  is  one 
of  the  elect."  That  year,  Brahms  had  come  to  the  Schumanns  in  Diisseldorf  as 
a  shy,  awkward,  nearsighted  young  man,  boyish  in  appearance  and  manner.  His  two 
longest,  closest  musical  friendships  began  in  1853 — with  the  violinist,  conductor,  and 
composer  Joseph  Joachim,  and  with  Clara  Schumann.  Both  went  through  turbulent, 
painful  stages,  the  one  with  Joachim  much  later,  but  that  with  Clara  almost  at 
once.  On  February  27,  1854,  Robert  Schumann,  whose  career  as  conductor  had  col- 
lapsed and  who  had  begun  to  suffer  from  hallucinations,  tried  to  drown  himself;  five 
days  later  he  was  committed  to  an  asylum  in  Endenich.  Clara,  pregnant  with  their 
seventh  child,  was  desperate.  In  the  following  weeks,  Brahms's  kindliness,  friendship, 
and  gratitude  were  transmuted  into  the  condition  of  being  passionately  in  love  with 
this  gifted,  strong,  and  beautiful  thirty-five-year-old  woman.  She  returned  his  feelings. 
In  their  correspondence  there  is  reference  to  "the  unanswered  question."  Schumann's 
death  in  July  1856  was  a  turning  point  in  Brahms's  relations  with  Clara,  though  not 
the  one  for  which  he  must  have  hoped.  She  seemed  more  married  to  Robert  than 
ever,  they  pulled  apart,  and  it  took  a  while  before  they  settled  into  the  loving,  nour- 
ishing friendship  that  endured  until  Clara's  death  in  May  1896. 

All  this  time,  the  music  we  know  as  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  was  in  Brahms's 
head,  occupying  more  and  more  pages  of  his  notebooks,  being  tried  out  at  the 
piano  (or  at  two),  sent  to  Joachim  for  criticism,  discussed  in  letters.  It  is  surely 
marked  by  the  turmoil  of  these  years,  as  well  as  by  purely  musical  troubles — the 
mixed  effect  of  the  very  young  man's  originality,  his  ambition,  his  inexperience,  his 
almost  overpowering  feeling  for  the  past,  his  trembling  sense  of  his  own  audacity  at 
inserting  himself  into  history  as,  somehow,  a  successor  of  Bach  and  Handel,  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann. 

He  set  out  in  1854  to  write  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  but  by  June  of  that  year,  he  was 
already  uncertain  about  it.  In  March  he  had  traveled  to  Cologne  to  hear  the  Beetho- 
ven Ninth  for  the  first  time,  and  before  long  the  sonata  for  which  two  pianos  were 
not  enough  turned  into  the  symphony  it  had  wanted  to  be  in  the  first  place  (and 
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the  choice  of  D  minor,  the  key  of  the  Beethoven  Ninth,  is  no  coincidence).  He  was 
reluctant,  though,  to  face  the  idea  of  symphony,  nor  would  the  sonority  of  the  piano 
go  away.  To  turn  the  music  into  a  piano  concerto  seemed  to  be  the  answer,  and  by 
April  1856  he  was  sending  drafts  to  Joachim,  with  whom  he  exchanged  letters  about 
the  piece  over  the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  In  April  1858  Joachim  made  his 
orchestra  available  for  a  reading  rehearsal  in  Hanover,  and  bit  by  bit,  Brahms  came 
to  face  the  inevitable:  he  must  let  it  go  and  perform  it. 

The  premiere  in  Hanover,  in  January  1859,  went  well  enough,  but  the  performance 
in  the  more  important  city  of  Leipzig  a  few  days  later  was  a  disaster: 

No  reaction  at  all  to  the  first  and  second  movements.  At  the  end,  three  pairs  of 
hands  tried  slowly  to  clap,  whereupon  a  clear  hissing  from  all  sides  quickly  put 
an  end  to  any  such  demonstration I  think  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  one,  it  forces  you  to  collect  your  thoughts  and  it  raises  courage.  After 
all,  I'm  still  trying  and  groping.  But  the  hissing  was  really  too  much,  yes? 

"For  all  that,"  Brahms  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Joachim,  "one  day,  when  I've  improved  its 
bodily  structure,  this  concerto  will  please,  and  a  second  will  sound  very  different." 
He  was  right  on  both  points  (though,  in  fact,  he  revised  only  some  details).  He 
became  a  master.  For  the  solemn,  sarabande-like  slow  movement  of  the  D  minor 
symphony-that-never-was,  he  found  a  beautiful  use  when  he  set  to  it  the  words  "For 
all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass"  in  his  German 
Requiem.  And  who  would  want  the  D  minor  concerto  to  be  other  than  it  is,  great 
and  with  rough  edges,  daring  and  scarred,  hard  to  make  sound  well,  and  holding 
in  its  Adagio,  over  which  he  once  inscribed  the  words  "Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini,'"  all  that  in  his  painful,  Werther-like  loyalty  and  love  he  had  felt  about  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann? 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

First  performance:  October  25,  1885,  Meiningen,  Brahms  cond.  (preceded  by  a  two- 
piano  reading  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  that  month  for  a  small  group  of  Brahms's 
friends).  First  BSO performance:  December  1886,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.  First  Tangle- 
wood  performance:  August  7,  1938,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance: July  10,  2009,  Herbert  Blomstedt  cond. 

When  Brahms  was  finishing  a  big  piece  he  would  usually  notify  friends  that  some- 
thing was  forthcoming.  In  that  process  he  was  apt  to  be  most  flip  and  ironic  con- 
cerning the  works  he  most  cared  about,  such  as  the  Fourth  Symphony.  In  August 
1885,  from  mountainous  Miirzzuschlag,  Brahms  sent  his  advisor  Elizabeth  von 
Herzogenberg  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony:  '"Would  you. . .  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it?. . .  Cherries  never  get  ripe  for  eating  in  these  parts,  so  don't  be  afraid 
to  say  if  you  don't  like  the  taste.  I'm  not  at  all  eager  to  write  a  bad  No.  4."  Back  in 
Vienna,  when  a  friend  asked  if  he'd  done  a  string  quartet  or  the  like  over  the  sum- 
mer, Brahms  replied,  "Nothing  so  grand  as  that!  Once  again  I've  just  thrown  together 
a  bunch  of  polkas  and  waltzes." 
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Like  any  composer,  Brahms  worried  about  the  reception  of  a  new  work.  He  was 
more  anxious  than  usual  about  the  Fourth  Symphony.  His  previous  two  symphonies 
had  scored  immediate  successes,  and  that  upped  the  ante  for  this  one.  Meanwhile, 
Brahms  perhaps  suspected  he  did  not  have  a  Fifth  in  him.  And  in  its  tone 
and  import,  the  Fourth  was  the  darkest  and  most  densely  crafted  symphonic 
work  he  had  put  before  the  public.  His  relief  was  manifest  when  its  early  per- 
formances, starting  in  Meiningen  on  October  25,  1885,  found  tremendous 
acclaim. 


The  symphony's  inception  went  back  several  years.  In  1880  Brahms  played 
friends  a  bass  line  from  a  Bach  cantata,  on  which  Bach  had  built  a  chaconne, 
a  work  consisting  of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass  pattern.  Brahms  queried, 
"What  would  you  think  of  a  symphonic  movement  written  on  this  theme 
someday?"  Thus  the  finale  of  the  Fourth.  For  that  movement  he  was  thinking 
of  other  models,  including  Bach's  Chaconne  in  D  minor  for  solo  violin,  of  which 
Brahms  once  said:  "If  I  had  written  this  piece . . .  the  emotions  excited  would  have 
driven  me  mad." 

All  of  these  are  clues  to  how  Brahms  conceived  the  Fourth,  a  work  of  whose  expres- 
sive import  he  never  spoke  directly.  Instead,  he  said:  the  cherries  never  get  ripe  in 
these  mountains;  writing  a  piece  like  Bach's  chaconne  would  drive  me  mad. 


How  do  these  hints  play  out  in  the  Fourth  Symphony?  Three  of  its  movements  are 
in  the  minor  mode,  or  a  haunting,  minor-tinted  major.  As  he  often  did,  Brahms  con 
cealed  truth  behind  irony  when  he  called  the  symphony  "a  bunch  of  polkas  and 
waltzes."  Most  of  the  music  reflects,  however  distantly,  the  rhythms  and  gestures  of 
dance.  These  dances,  however,  are  not  blithe  but  grave. 

The  piece  begins  with  a  lilting  E  minor  theme,  its  melodic  profile  a  chain  of  thirds 
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that  will  permeate  the  melodic  material  of  the  symphony.  Soon  the  music  verges 
into  elaborate  contrapuntal  variations,  which  will  also  characterize  the  piece.  The 
overall  tone  of  the  first  movement  might  be  called  somber  nobility,  with  subtle 
shades  of  emotion  washing  through  the  texture. 

The  second  movement,  with  its  incantatory  leading  melody,  has  a  tone  primeval  and 
ceremonial,  like  a  procession  for  a  fallen  hero.  In  their  mournful  beauty,  the  orches- 
tral colors  are  unique  in  Brahms,  revealing  his  long  study  of  Wagner  and  looking 
forward  to  Mahler  and  even  Ravel.  Then  comes  an  almost  shocking  contrast — a 
leaping,  pounding,  two-beat  C  major  Allegro  giocoso  that  has  been  called  "bacchana- 
lian," and  "tiger-like." 

All  of  that  is  to  set  up  the  last  movement:  mostly  minor,  at  times  hair-raisingly  in- 
tense. It  is  the  chaconne  about  which  Brahms  had  once  speculated  for  a  finale:  an 
introduction  and  thirty  variations  over  the  steadily  repeating  Bach  theme  (which 
Brahms  adapted,  adding  a  chromatic  note).  In  its  treatment  of  a  ruthlessly  disci- 
plined form  the  finale  is  a  triumphant  tour  deforce,  and  many  critics  have  taken  it  for 
little  else.  But  Brahms  used  the  idea  of  the  chaconne  to  evoke — as  in  its  model,  the 
Bach  D  minor — a  sense  of  relentless,  mounting  tragedy.  The  end,  where  tradition 
says  the  darkness  of  minor  should  be  lightened  by  a  final  turn  to  major,  is  a  searing 
minor  chord,  the  timpani  pounding  out  the  Brahmsian  fate-motif. 

After  Brahms  died,  conductor  Felix  Weingartner  offered  an  interpretation:  "I  cannot 
get  away  from  the  impression  of  an  inexorable  fate  implacably  driving  some  great 
creation,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  whole  race,  toward  its  downfall. . .  [The  finale 
is]  a  veritable  orgy  of  destruction,  a  terrible  counterpart  to  the  paroxysm  of  joy  at 
the  end  of  Beethoven's  last  symphony." 

Is  that  excessive — a  race  driving  toward  its  downfall?  In  1883,  when  the  Fourth  was 
taking  shape,  Brahms  wrote  his  publisher:  "In  [Austria],  where  everything...  tumbles 
downhill,  you  can't  expect  music  to  fare  better.  Really  it's  a  pity  and  a  crying  shame, 
not  only  for  music  but  for  the  whole  beautiful  land  and  the  beautiful  marvelous  peo- 
ple. I  still  think  catastrophe  is  coming." 

What  catastrophe  was  Brahms  talking  about  for  Vienna,  for  Austria,  for  music?  We 
can  trace  that  mounting  concern  (despair  is  not  too  strong  a  word)  in  pieces  from 
the  late  1860s  on.  It  is  there  in  the  sorrowful  beginning  of  the  Alto  Rhapsody:  "Who 
can  heal  the  pains/ Of  one...  who  sucked  hatred  of  mankind/From  the  abundance 
of  love?"  Two  years  later  came  the  choral  Schicksalslied  (Song  of  Fate),  with  its  shatter- 
ing middle  section:  "Suffering  mankind/  Wastes  away,  falls  blindly. . .  down  into  end- 
less uncertainty."  Those  works  end  not  exactly  with  hope,  but  with  the  possibility  of 
it.  By  1882  and  the  Gesang  der  Parzen  (Song  of  the  Fates) ,  even  a  tenuous  hope  has  van- 
ished. It  begins,  "Let  the  race  of  man/Fear  the  gods!"  and  ends  in  bleakness.  In 
choosing  those  texts,  was  Brahms  talking  about  himself,  childless  and  lonely  and 
aging?  To  a  degree,  certainly.  But  the  real  catastrophe  he  saw  coming  was  not  just 
his  own. 

In  1895  Vienna  elected  a  new  mayor,  Karl  Lueger,  who  made  reactionary  anti-Semi- 
tism the  formula  for  political  success.  His  election  marked  the  end  of  power  of  the 
wealthy  liberals  who  had  largely  built  and  run  modern  Vienna — and  who  were  its 
most  passionate  music  lovers.  In  Austria  and  in  Germany,  the  most  dynamic  faction 
within  that  class  were  well-to-do,  assimilated  Jews.  Those  Jews  above  all  were  the  tar- 
gets of  the  ascendant  Austro-German  right  wing.  The  night  Lueger  was  elected, 
Brahms  barked  to  friends:  "Didn't  I  tell  you  years  ago  that  it  was  going  to  happen? 
You  laughed  at  me  then. . .  Now  it's  here. ..  Anti-Semitism  is  madness!" 
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What  had  come  was  the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe  Brahms  had  foretold.  He  did 
not  just  mean  anti-Semitism.  He  meant  the  agenda  that  came  with  it:  the  exalting 
of  the  "world-transforming"  anti-Semite  Wagner,  and  his  disciple  Bruckner;  the  doc- 
trine of  racial  purity  and  blood-instinct;  the  suppression  of  the  liberal,  music-loving 
middle  class,  Jewish  and  otherwise.  Brahms  could  not  have  known  where  the  mad- 
ness was  heading,  but  we  do:  toward  Hitler.  In  Mein  Kampf,  Hitler  wrote  about  how 
Vienna  had  shaped  his  consciousness,  especially  concerning  the  Jews. 

In  his  last  years  Brahms  saw  his  class  being  destroyed,  and  he  believed  that  music — 
his  own  music,  and  the  great  tradition  he  loved — would  be  consumed  along  with  it. 
In  1896,  in  the  Four  Serious  Songs  that  were  his  last  testament,  Brahms  took  the  first 
notes  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  chain  of  thirds  B-G-E-C,  and  set  to  them  the 
words  "O  death!  O  death!" 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  Brahms  prophesied  the  Nazis,  or  that  he  was  the  only  per- 
son in  Vienna  who  saw  something  malevolent  taking  shape.  No  one  could  have  fore-  ; 
seen  the  final,  incredible  shape  of  the  catastrophe.  Nor  is  this  to  say  that  the  Fourth  j 
Symphony  is  a  literal  story  or  prophecy. 

For  good  reason,  in  his  last  years  Brahms  feared  for  his  music,  for  all  music,  for  his 
class,  for  his  civilization.  So  in  his  last  symphony  he  sang  of  that  despair,  sang  in 
music  of  the  highest  craft  of  a  craft  he  saw  dying,  and  composed  his  elegy  in  the 
forms  of  solemn  and  mournful  dances. 

JAN  SWAFFORD 

An  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  and  a  facul- 
ty member  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  Jan  Swafford  is  an  award-winning  composer  and 
author  whose  books  include  biographies  of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  The 
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Guest  Artists 

Christoph  Eschenbach 

Conductor  and  pianist  Christoph  Eschenbach  began  his  tenure  in  September  2010  as 
music  director  of  both  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  2009-10,  among  other 
engagements,  Mr.  Eschenbach  led  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  Vienna  and 
Salzburg;  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  where  he  served  as  music  director  from 
2003  to  2008;  the  London  Philharmonic  at  Royal  Festival  Hall  and  on  a  tour  of 
China;  the  Staatskapelle  Dresden,  and  the  NDR  Symphony  Orchestra,  where 
he  was  music  director  from  1998  to  2004.  Highlights  of  2010-11  included  an 
engagement  at  the  Paris  Opera  conducting  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Mahler,  a 
tour  of  Europe  with  the  Staatskapelle  Dresden;  two  weeks  with  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  ensemble  he  led  as  music  director  between  2000  and  2010;  perform- 
ances of  Messiaen's  Turangalila  Symphony  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  part  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  India  Festival;  and  concerts  with  the  Munich  Philhar- 
monic, the  NDR  Symphony,  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra.  Principal  conductor  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Music  Festival  International  Orchestral  Academy  since  2004,  he  also  appears 
regularly  in  Germany  and  on  tour  with  the  SHMF  Orchestra.  As  a  pianist,  he  continues 
his  fruitful  collaboration  with  baritone  Matthias  Goerne.  The  duo  is  recording  Schu- 
bert's three  song  cycles — Die  Schone  Mullerin,  Winterreise,  and  Schwanengesang — for  the 
Harmonia  Mundi  label,  the  first  installment  of  which  was  released  in  May  2009  to  criti- 
cal acclaim.  In  summer  2010  they  performed  the  complete  cycle  in  three  recitals  (with 
Mr.  Eschenbach  also  playing  Schubert's  Sonata  in  B-flat,  D.960)  at  the  Salzburg  Music 
Festival,  where  Mr.  Eschenbach  also  conducted  two  concerts  with  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. His  extensive  discography  includes  recordings  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris 
(Ondine  and  Deutsche  Grammophon),  the  London  Symphony  (Sony/BMG),  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (Decca) ,  the  Hamburg  NDR  Symphony  (BMG/Sony  and  Warner) , 
and  the  Houston  Symphony  (Koch),  among  many  others.  Several  of  sixteen  recent 
Ondine  releases  featuring  Mr.  Eschenbach  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  have  garnered  honors,  including  BBC  Magazine's  "Disc  of  the 
Month,"  Gramophone's  "Editor's  Choice,"  and  the  German  Record  Critics'  Award.  His 
Ondine  recording  of  music  by  Kaija  Saariaho  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  soprano 
Karita  Mattila  won  the  2009  MIDEM  Classical  Award  in  Contemporary  Music.  Mentored 
by  George  Szell  and  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Christoph  Eschenbach  has  previously  held 
chief  artistic  posts  with  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra,  Houston  Symphony,  Ravinia  Festival, 
and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Music  Festival.  His  many  honors  include  the  Legion 
d'Honneur,  Commandeur  dans  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  the  Officer's  Cross  with 
Star  and  Ribbon  of  the  German  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  Commander's  Cross  of  the 
German  Order  of  Merit  for  outstanding  achievements  as  pianist  and  conductor.  He 
also  received  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Award  from  the  Pacific  Music  Festival,  where  he 
was  co-artistic  director  from  1992  to  1998.  Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared  on 
many  occasions  as  both  pianist  and  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
his  appearances  as  pianist  beginning  with  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  July  1969,  his 
appearances  as  conductor  beginning  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1978.  His  most  recent 
appearances  with  the  BSO  were  at  Tanglewood  to  conduct  two  all-Beethoven  programs 
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UhMmumUIwcI  z£*tfor  tife! 


A  diverse  and  appealing  retirement  living  community, 
just  minutes  from  Oberlin  College  and  its  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Feel  secure  with  our  coordinated  system  of 
residential  and  health  care  options. 


® 
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ogether,  transforming  the  experience  of  aging. 


NEW! 
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Oberlin,  Ohio    •  1 -800-548-9469    •  www.kao.kendal.org 


For  more  information  go  to: 
berkshirecabaret.com 


MAUREEN 
O'FLYNN 


as  you've  never  heard  iher  before 


FOUR  NIGHTS  ONLY! 


at  8  PM 


rissy  Farm  Rt.  7,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

(Next  to  the  Barrington  Brewery) 
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in  August  1996,  followed  by  subscription  appearances  in  April  1999  (music  of  Martinu, 
Bartok,  and  Brahms)  and  November  2000  (as  soloist/conductor  for  Mozart's  A  major 
piano  concerto,  K.488,  and  conducting  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  5  to  conclude  that 
program.) 


Peter  Serkin 

Peter  Serkin 's  rich  musical  heritage  extends  back  several  generations:  his  grandfather 
was  the  violinist  and  composer  Adolf  Busch  and  his  father  the  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin. 
In  1958,  at  age  eleven,  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  a  student  of  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  Rudolf 
Serkin.  He  later  continued  his  studies  with  Ernst  Oster,  Marcel  Moyse,  and  Karl 
Ulrich  Schnabel.  Following  his  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  New  York  City 
debuts  with  conductor  Alexander  Schneider  in  1959,  he  performed  with  the 
J     Cleveland  Orchestra  and  George  Szell  in  Cleveland  and  Carnegie  Hall,  and  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  Eugene  Ormandy  in  Philadelphia  and  Carnegie 
Hall.  He  has  since  performed  with  the  world's  major  symphony  orchestras  under 

ksuch  eminent  conductors  as  Ozawa,  Boulez,  Barenboim,  Abbado,  Rattle,  Levine, 
Blomstedt,  and  Eschenbach.  Also  a  dedicated  chamber  musician,  he  has  collab- 
orated with  Alexander  Schneider,  Pamela  Frank,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  the  Budapest,  Guarneri, 
and  Orion  string  quartets,  and  with  TASHI,  of  which  he  was  a  founding  member.  Mr. 
Serkin  has  performed  many  significant  world  premieres,  particularly  of  numerous 
works  written  for  him,  including  most  recendy  the  world  premieres  of  Charles  Wuorinen's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  with  James  Levine  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  at  Tanglewood;  Elliott  Carter's  Intermittences,  commis- 
sioned by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Gilmore  International  Keyboard  Festival;  and 
Wuorinen's  Time  Regained,  a  fantasy  for  piano  and  orchestra,  with  Levine  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall,  as  well  as  the  composer's  second 
piano  quintet,  commissioned  by  the  Rockport  (MA)  Music  Festival,  with  the  Brentano 
String  Quartet.  Highlights  of  recent  and  upcoming  appearances  include  performances 
in  North  America  with  the  major  orchestras  of  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
Minnesota,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  Cincinnati,  and  Atlanta,  as 
well  as  the  National  Symphony;  recitals  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Kennedy  Center,  Orches- 
tra Hall  in  Chicago,  and  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y;  and  summer  festival  appearances  at 
Ravinia,  Aspen,  Ojai,  Caramoor,  Tanglewoodr  Blossom,  Saratoga,  and,  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra,  the  Mann  Center.  Recent  and  upcoming  European  engagements 
include  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Deutsches  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Danish  Radio  Orchestra,  and  the  Bamberg  Symphony.  In  August  and 
September  2011,  he  is  the  featured  soloist  at  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto, 
Japan,  where  he  appears  with  both  of  the  festival's  orchestras  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
Diego  Matheuz;  he  then  tours  China  with  the  festival  orchestras.  He  also  plays  recitals 
in  Matsumoto,  Tokyo,  Shanghai,  and  Beijing.  Mr.  Serkin's  wide-ranging  recordings 
include  "The  Ocean  that  has  no  West  and  no  East,"  featuring  compositions  by  Webern, 
Wolpe,  Messiaen,  Takemitsu,  Knussen,  Lieberson,  and  Wuorinen;  three  Beethoven 
sonatas;  the  Brahms  violin  sonatas  with  Pamela  Frank;  Dvorak's  Piano  Quintet  with  the 
Orion  String  Quartet;  quintets  by  Henze  and  Brahms;  the  Bach  double  and  triple  con- 
certos; Takemitsu's  Quotation  of  a  Dream;  and,  most  recently  Schoenberg's  complete 
works  for  solo  piano.  Mr.  Serkin's  recording  of  the  six  Mozart  concertos  composed  in 
1784  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy  and  received  the  Deutsche  Schallplatten  as  well 
as  Stereo  Reviews  "Best  Recording  of  the  Year."  Peter  Serkin  has  performed  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  occasions  since  his  1970  Tanglewood  debut 
in  Schoenberg's  Piano  Concerto,  most  recently  in  Stravinsky's  Capriccio  for  piano  and 
orchestra  in  August  2009  at  Tanglewood  and  October  2009  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Sunday,  July  31,  2:30pm 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


HAYDN 


Cello  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 

Moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 

ALISAWEILERSTEIN 


Intermission} 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend   [Slow.  Dragging] 

Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 
[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast] 
Trio:  Recht  gemachlich   [Pretty  easygoing] 

Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 
[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 

Stiirmisch  bewegt   [With  tempestuous  motion] 


This  year's  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  retiree  will  be  acknowledged 
on  stage  at  the  end  of  this  concert  (see  page  35). 


t_i<  ^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performer 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Thanks,  and  All  Best 


BSO  percussionist  FRANK  EPSTEIN  will  retire  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
effective  October  2,  2011,  following  more  than  43  years  of  service  to  the  orchestra. 

A  native  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Frank  and  his  family  are  survivors  of  the  Holocaust. 
He  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1952,  settling  in  Hollywood,  California.  He 
received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  his  master  of  music  degree  from  New  England  Conservatory.  His  teachers 
included  Robert  Sonner,  Earl  Hatch,  Murray  Spivack,  William  Kraft,  and  Everett 
Firth. 

Immediately  upon  graduating  from  USC,  Mr.  Epstein  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Symphony,  where  he  was  assistant  timpanist  and  percussionist  for  two  seasons.  He 
auditioned  for  and  won  his  position  with  the  BSO  in  1968  while  a  student  at  NEC; 
he  attended  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1962,  1966,  and  1967.  Today  he  is  a 
faculty  member  at  both  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, where  he  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Brass  and  Percussion  Department 
and  directs  the  NEC  Percussion  Ensemble,  which  he  founded  in  1968.  Two  single- 
disc  volumes  of  "American  Music  for  Percussion"  commissioned,  premiered,  and 
recorded  by  Frank  and  the  NEC  Percussion  Ensemble — encompassing  ten  works, 
by  Elliott  Carter,  Peter  Child,  Ed  Cohen,  John  Harbison,  Jennifer  Higdon,  Fred 
Lerdahl,  Robert  Rodriguez,  Felicia  Sandler,  Gunther  Schuller,  and  Joan  Tower — 
have  recently  been  released  on  the  Naxos  label. 

Frank  has  made  recordings  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Boston  Pops,  as  well  as  with  Collage  New  Music,  which  he  founded  in  1972,  and 
of  which  he  served  as  music  director  for  its  first  twenty  years.  Collage  New  Music 
performs  music  of  the  20th  and  21st  centuries  and  will  celebrate  its  40th  season 
next  year.  As  music  director  of  Collage,  Frank  oversaw  the  commission  and  perform- 
ance of  more  than  200  new  works  written  especially  for  the  ensemble,  as  well  as  the 
production  of  seventeen  recordings.  In  1996  he  was  awarded  a  Presidential  Com- 
mendation from  New  England  Conservatory  for  his  work  with  Collage  New  Music. 

Frank  has  been  involved  with  the  Avedis  Zildjian  Company  as  a  consultant  on  new 
product  development  (including  the  introduction  of  the  Classical  Orchestral  Cymbal 
Selection)  and  also  as  a  clinician,  conducting  workshops  and  seminars  throughout 
the  country.  An  entrepreneur  himself,  he  has  developed  a  number  of  percussion 
instruments,  including  the  symphonic  Castanet  (now  used  worldwide)  as  well  as 
other  gadgets  that  make  life  a  bit  easier  for  the  professional  percussionist.  His  book 
Cymbalisms,  the  culmination  of  fourteen  years'  work,  was  published  two  years  ago 
and  has  received  international  acclaim. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Frank  and  his  wife  Mary  have  made  their  home  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  where  they  raised  their  family.  He  and  Mary  have  two  daughters  and 
four  grandchildren. 

We  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  Frank  for  his  dedication  and  many  years  of  service  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  we  wish  him  all  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 
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Some  Words  From  Frank  Epstein 

After  43  years  of  playing  for  the  BSO  I  have  decided  to  retire  from  one  of  the  world'? 
great  musical  organizations.  An  orchestra  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  lush 
sounds  anywhere.  Will  I  miss  playing?  Absolutely.  Retirement  has  been  a  difficult 
decision:  I  love  playing  with  this  orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
I  love  every  minute  of  it.  So  why?  Well,  some  of  my  retired  colleagues  tell  me 
there  is  a  wonderful  life  outside  of  the  orchestra.  Free  time  to  do  the  things 
one  doesn't  even  know  one  wants  to  do.  This  is  intriguing  and  something  I 
want  to  explore.  I  will  have  more  time  for  family,  friends,  and  travel.  I  can 
really  try  to  lose  my  body  armor:  one  needs  plenty  of  padding  to  play  cymbals! 
These  are  good  things.  These  are  things  that  tickle  my  fancy.  New  directions 
and  new  opportunities  lie  ahead. 

!  My  heart  will  still  tick  along  with  every  downbeat.  Some  of  these  downbeats 
JhH  will  be  imagined.  I  know  I  won't  be  there,  on  stage,  keeping  my  eye  on  the 
baton,  but  I  will  be  listening  from  the  audience,  from  my  home,  from  wherever 
music  comes  to  me.  There  will  be  other  batons  to  follow  and  other  downbeats  to 
interpret. 

I  have  loved  all  these  years  of  music-making,  playing  percussion  especially  with 
my  cymbals,  helping  create  sound,  relating  to  sound,  being  with  sound,  and  on 
occasion  being  the  sound.  It  is  time  now  for  someone  else  to  do  that.  I  will  still  be 
there:  listening. 

I  thank  all  who  have  made  these  43  years  the  center  and  core  of  my  life.  I  am  thrilled 
and  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  this  orchestra.  I  am  proud  of  our  Boston  and 
Tanglewood  audiences  for  their  support  of  one  of  the  world's  musical  treasures. 
Bravo  Boston,  Bravo  Berkshires,  and  Bravo  BSO. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 
Cello  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 

First  performance:  Unknown,  but  the  work  was  probably  composed  about  1765, 
and  most  likely  for  Joseph  Weigl,  principal  cellist  at  Eszterhaza,  where  Haydn  was 
employed.  First  BSO  (and  first  Tanglewood)  performance:  July  9,  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
cond.,  Jules  Eskin,  cello.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  13,  2007,  Andre 
Previn  cond.,  Daniel  Muller-Scott,  cello. 

Haydn  wrote  relatively  few  concertos  compared  to  most  composers  of  his  day,  and 
most  of  those  few  have  survived  only  by  accident,  often  in  a  single  copy.  One  dra- 
matic example  of  this  is  the  C  major  cello  concerto,  which  was  completely 
lost  and  known  only  through  a  two-measure  entry  of  its  principal  theme  in 
Haydn's  personal  thematic  catalogue  of  his  works  until  an  old  copy  turned 
up  in  Prague  in  1961,  one  of  the  most  significant  and  exciting  rediscoveries 
of  Haydn  research  in  the  twentieth  century.  For  here  was  a  prime  example 
of  Haydn  in  his  early  maturity,  a  work  almost  certainly  written  for  and  played 
by  the  principal  cellist  in  the  Esterhazy  establishment,  Joseph  Weigl.  (The 
cadenzas  played  by  Alisa  Weilerstein  in  the  first  and  second  movements  are 
derived  from  the  cello  part  of  the  Prague  copy.) 

The  concerto  was  the  most  popular  and  successful  instrumental  form  of 
the  Baroque,  coming  out  of  Italy,  where  it  had  been  stamped  with  the  signature  of 
Vivaldi;  its  very  success  meant  that  composers  tended  to  use  the  traditional  tech- 
niques even  as  a  new  approach  to  harmonic  organization,  texture,  and  thematic 
structure  was  having  a  powerful  effect  on  the  nascent  symphony  and  string  quartet. 
The  concerto  thus  became  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  retained  far  longer  than 
the  symphony  the  beat-marking  rhythms  of  the  Baroque  and  the  concatenation  of 
small  rhythmic  motives  to  build  up  a  theme  rather  than  classically  balanced  phrases. 
Formally,  too,  the  concerto  still  built  upon  the  Baroque  ritornello  form,  which  stated 
the  principal  material  as  blocks  in  a  series  of  different  keys  linked  by  virtuosic  passages 
for  the  soloist,  although  the  ritornello  arrangement  gradually  achieved  detente  with 
the  sonata-form  layout  that  became  standard  in  the  symphony. 

Haydn's  C  major  concerto  is  a  splendid  example  of  this  transitional  period;  we  can 


For  rates  and  information  on  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
program  books,  please  contact 

Eric  Lange  |  Lange  Media  Sales  1 781-642-0400  |  erklange@aim.com 
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Furniture  and 
Decorative  Arts 
Consignments 
now  invited 


A  Bonhams  furniture  specialist  will  be 
in  Massachusetts  to  offer  complimentary 
auction  estimates  with  a  view  to  selling 
at  auctions  in  New  York. 

Inquiries  and  appointments 

Amy  Corcoran 

+1  617  742  0909 

amy.corcoran@bonhams.com 

A  Louis  XIV  style  gilt  bronze  mounted  Boulle 
marquetry  meuble  d'appui,  Paul  Sormani, 
fourth  quarter  19th  century.  Sold  for  $146,000 

bonhams.com/boston 

©  201 1  Bonhams  &  Butterfields  Auctioneers  Corp. 

All  rights  reserved.  MA  Auctioneers  License  Nos.  2656,  2712 
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Bonhams 

AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS 


CARNEGIEHALL 
Weill  Music  Institute 


Professional  Training 
Workshops 


Composers  and  Solo  String 
Players:  Compose  and  perform 
new  works  with  renowned  composer 
Kaija  Saariaho  and  cellist  Anssi 
Karttunen.  Final  performances 
are  held  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Kaija  Saariaho  is  the  holder  of  the  2011-2012  Richard  and  Barbara 
Debs  Composer's  Chair  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

March  6-12,  2012 

Application  Deadline: 
September  1,  2011 


Singers:  Explore  the  art  of  song 
with  Marilyn  Home  and  special 
guests  Renee  Fleming,  Warren 
Jones,  and  Graham  Johnson. 

Master  classes  and  performances 
are  held  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  Marilyn  Home  legacy  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

January  15-19, 2012 

Application  Deadline: 
September  15,  2011 


Professional  Training  Workshops  are  made  possible,  in  part,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicola  Bulgari  and  The  Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation. 

Visit  carnegiehall.org/workshops  or  call  212-903-9733  to  apply  or  for  more  information. 

Artists,  programs,  dates,  and  ticket  prices  subject  to  change.  ©  201 1  CHC. 
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almost  hear  Haydn  breaking  the  ties  with  the  Baroque  and  becoming  more  "classical" 
as  the  work  progresses,  since  the  first  movement  has  a  great  deal  more  of  the  small 
rhythmic  cells  and  the  standard  syncopation  that  became  such  a  cliche  in  the  late 
concerto,  although  it  also  makes  a  bow  to  sonata  form.  But  the  last  movement  comes 
from  the  world  of  the  contemporary  symphonies,  with  scarcely  a  glance  backward. 
In  between  comes  a  serenade-like  Adagio  that  focuses  attention  on  the  graceful  lyri- 
cism almost  throughout. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 


Gustav  Mahler  (1860-1911) 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

First  performance:  November  20,  1889,  Budapest  Philharmonic,  Mahler  cond.  (origi- 
nal five-movement  version);  December  16,  1909,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Mahler 
cond.  (final,  four-movement  version).  First  BSO performance:  November  23,  1923, 
Pierre  Monteux  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  29,  1956,  Richard  Burgin 
cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  18,  2008,  Leonard  Slatkin  cond. 

Mahler's  first  contribution  to  the  genre  of  the  symphony,  which  he  was  to  dominate 
and  change  drastically,  took  an  unusually  long  gestation  period  to  reach  its  final 
form.  His  first  two  symphonies  seem  to  have  changed  character  in  the  composer's 
mind  over  a  period  of  years  and  several  performances.  He  may  have  begun  active 
composition  on  the  First  Symphony  as  early  as  1884.  A  review  of  the  pre- 
miere in  1889  actually  claimed  that  he  had  finished  the  symphony  five  years 
earlier,  but  this  is  patently  incorrect;  probably  the  critic  misunderstood  some 
comment  about  his  having  completed  some  aspect  of  the  work  at  that  early 
date.  Or  perhaps  the  critic  simply  confused  the  composition  of  the  Songs 
of  a  Wayfarer,  written  in  response  to  his  unhappy  affair  with  the  soprano 
Johanna  Richter,  with  the  composition  of  the  symphony,  which  uses  some  of 
the  same  thematic  material. 

Much  of  the  concentrated  work  of  shaping  the  score  in  its  first  version  took 
place  under  the  impetus  of  a  troubling  involvement  with  a  married  woman, 
Marion  Mathilda  von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German  soldier,  Captain  Carl  von  Weber, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  the  composer  of  Der  Freischutz.  Mahler  had  become  involved 
with  the  Weber  family  late  in  1886,  when  the  Leipzig  Opera  revived  a  number  of 
Weber's  works  for  the  centennial  of  the  composer's  birth,  many  of  them  conduct- 
ed by  Mahler.  He  continued  in  close  contact  with  the  family  while  working  to  com- 
plete Weber's  unfinished  opera  Die  drei  Pintos.  It  was  at  their  house  that  he  first  imag- 
ined the  opening  sonority  of  the  First  Symphony,  the  extraordinary  sound  of  the 
dominant  note,  A,  spanning  seven  octaves;  after  conceiving  this  sound,  Mahler  took 
a  place  at  the  Webers'  piano  while  they  sat  on  either  side  of  him,  playing  the  note  in 
the  octaves  his  hands  were  unable  to  reach.  Before  he  knew  it,  he  found  himself  in 
love  with  Marion,  and  she  with  him.  They  planned  to  run  away  together,  but  in  the 
end,  Mahler  did  not  show  up  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

He  poured  the  emotional  energies  thus  released  into  compositional  activity,  com- 
pleting the  work  that  we  now  call  the  First  Symphony  and  writing  the  first  move- 
ment of  what  we  now  call  the  Second  Symphony.  But  Mahler  was  not  prepared  to 
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call  either  piece  a  symphony;  in  his  mind,  both  of  them  were  symphonic  poems, 
that  is,  program  music  with  some  kind  of  story  to  tell  (whether  made  explicit  or 
not) .  It  took  him  several  versions  to  work  his  way  to  a  recognition  that  he  was  in  fact 
making  a  contribution  to  the  most  prestigious  of  all  orchestral  forms,  the  traditional 
symphony. 

At  the  premiere  in  Budapest  on  November  20,  1889,  Mahler  listed  the  work  in  the 
program  like  this: 

Mahler.  "Symphonic  Poem"  in  two  parts. 

Part  I:  1.  Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo.  2.  Andante.  3.  Scherzo. 

Part  II:  4.  A  la  pompes  funebres;  attacca.  5.  Molto  appassionato. 

There  were  five  movements  (not  the  present  four) ,  arranged  into  two  large  parts. 
And,  though  he  indicated  that  the  work  was  a  "symphonic  poem,"  he  gave  no  hint  a 
to  its  nature  or  subject  matter.  Moreover,  when  he  did  offer  some  clue  to  the  music, 
the  music  was  often  ironic  in  a  way  that  virtually  guaranteed  the  public  would  not 
understand  his  hints.  The  title  of  the  fourth  movement  signals  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  funeral  march;  but  in  fact,  Mahler  produced  a  parody  of  a  funeral  march,  with  no 
explanation.  It  can  scarcely  be  surprising  that  the  critics,  though  recognizing  Mahler's 
"profound  sensitivity  and  genuine  musical  gifts,  combining  a  wealth  of  lively  imagi- 
nation with  highly  developed  powers  of  organization,"  still  found  the  work  to  over- 
step "artistic  moderation"  and  to  "lack  a  unifying  underlying  note."  Unfortunately, 
this  first  version  of  the  work  is  now  lost;  the  earliest  surviving  manuscript  of  the  sym- 
phony (now  at  Yale)  already  incorporates  significant  revisions  that  Mahler  made  for 
the  second  performance  four  years  after  the  first. 

Evidently  Mahler  decided  that  he  needed  to  offer  more  guidance  to  his  listeners, 
though  in  his  next  performances — in  Hamburg  and  Weimar,  1893  and  1894,  respec- 
tively— he  went  rather  overboard  with  programmatic  description.  Now  the  work 
itself  had  a  title  ("Titan,  a  tone-poem  in  symphonic  form"),  as  did  each  of  the  two 
parts  and  five  movements,  while  the  fourth  movement  was  treated  to  a  virtual  essay. 


Part  I.  "From  the  days  of  youth,"  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces. 

1.  "Spring  without  End"  (Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo).  The  Intro- 
duction depicts  Nature's  awakening  from  the  long  sleep  of  winter. 

2.  "Blumine"  (Andante). 

3.  "In  full  sail"  (Scherzo). 
Part  II.  "Commedia  humana." 

4.  "Aground"  (Funeral  march  "in  the  manner  of  Callot") .  The  following 
may  serve  as  explanation:  The  external  stimulus  for  this  piece  of  music 


1 


'The  Hunter's  Funeral,  "  a  woodcut  after  the  drawing  that  inspired  Mahler's  original  fourth  movement 
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came  to  the  composer  from  the  parodistic  picture,  known  to  all  children 
in  Austria,  "The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession,"  from  an  old  book  of  chil- 
dren's fairy  tales:  the  beasts  of  the  forest  accompany  the  dead  woods- 
man's coffin  to  the  grave,  with  hares  carrying  a  small  banner,  with  a  band 
of  Bohemian  musicians,  in  front,  and  the  procession  escorted  by  music- 
making  cats,  toads,  crows,  etc.,  with  stags,  roes,  foxes  and  other  four- 
legged  and  feathered  creatures  of  the  forest  in  comic  postures.  At  this 
point  the  piece  is  conceived  as  an  expression  of  a  mood  now  ironically 
merry,  now  weirdly  brooding,  which  is  then  promptly  followed  by: 
5.  "Dall'Inferno"  (Allegro  furioso),  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  heart  wounded 
to  the  quick. 

This  was  clearly  overkill.  When  Mahler  performed  the  work  in  Berlin  in  1896,  he 
gave  it  a  form  substantially  like  that  in  which  we  know  it.  No  longer  is  it  a  tone 
poem,  but  a  "Symphony  in  D  for  large  orchestra."  He  deleted  the  division  into  two 
parts,  removed  the  original  second  movement  ("Blumine"),*  and  deleted  the  pro- 
grammatic titles.  In  1896  Mahler  explained  to  the  critic  Max  Marschalk  why  he  had 
made  these  changes: 

. . .  [M]y  friends  persuaded  me  to  provide  a  kind  of  program  for  the  D  major 
symphony  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  understand.  Therefore,  I  had  thought 
up  this  title  and  explanatory  material  after  the  actual  composition.  I  left  them 
out  for  this  performance,  not  only  because  I  think  they  are  inadequate  and  do 
not  even  characterize  the  music  accurately,  but  also  because  I  have  learned 
through  past  experiences  how  the  public  has  been  misled  by  them. 

Mahler  had  drawn  his  discarded  programmatic  ideas  from  the  works  of  a  favorite 
German  romantic  author,  Jean  Paul  (the  pen  name  of  Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter 
[1763-1825]),  whose  best-known  novel,  a  massive  work  in  four  volumes  called  "Titan" 
(completed  in  1803),  dealt  with  a  heaven-storming  idealist  whom  Mahler  clearly 
sought  to  emulate  in  choosing  him  as  the  title  for  his  symphony.  And  the  odd  title 
"Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces"  that  Mahler  gave  to  Part  I  in  1893  derives  from 
another  Jean  Paul  book,  the  eccentrically  titled  "Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces, 
or  The  Marital  Condition,  Death,  and  Wedding  of  the  Advocate  for  the  Poor  F. 
St.  Siebenkas"  (1796-97).  But  since  Mahler  himself  insisted  that  he  had  invented  all 
the  explanations  for  his  piece  only  after  the  fact,  we  can  conveniently  ignore  them 
when  considering  the  symphony  as  a  work  of  art. 

There,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  situation  stands:  we  have  a  symphony  in  the 


*  When  the  "Blumine"  movement  was  rediscovered  upon  the  recovery  of  the  manuscript 
now  at  Yale,  there  was  natural  interest  in  hearing  the  symphony  with  that  movement. 
Unfortunately,  most  recordings  that  were  made  including  the  deleted  movement  com- 
bined "Blumine"  with  the  other  four  movements  in  Mahler's  final  version,  which  had 
been  considerably  reworked.  While  it  is  worthwhile  hearing  the  original  version  of  the 
symphony  (or,  rather,  the  oldest  version  for  which  the  score  survives) ,  it  only  has 
integrity  as  a  work  of  art  if  all  five  movements  are  played  in  the  1893  version.  And,  of 
course,  one  must  remember  that  in  the  end  Mahler  made  a  conscious  and  serious  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  "Blumine"  from  the  symphony.  He  did  not  take  this  decision  simply 
to  reduce  the  work  to  the  standard  four  movements  of  a  symphony;  rather,  he  came  to 
realize  that  the  musical  material  for  "Blumine,"  derived  from  incidental  music  he  had 
composed  for  J.V.  Scheffel's  play  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdckingen,  simply  was  not  part  of  the 
sound-world  of  the  First  Symphony. 
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"traditional"  four  movements — though  very  un traditional  in  so  many  aspects  of  its 
content  and  expressive  quality.  Mahler's  introduction  takes  its  cue,  in  his  own  way, 
from  Beethoven,  growing  gradually  from  almost  nothing  ("like  a  sound  of  nature," 
he  says  of  the  opening  bars,  containing  but  the  single  pitch,  the  dominant  A,  spread 
over  seven  octaves) ,  followed  by  fragments  of  melody — bird  calls,  fanfares,  a  horn 
melody.  The  "cuckoo  call"  that  appears  so  frequently  is  a  descending  fourth  (Audubon 
never  heard  such  a  cuckoo!),  an  interval  that  forms  one  of  the  most  constant  musi- 
cal ideas  of  the  symphony.  Gradually  all  of  this  takes  coherent  shape  and  picks  up 
tempo,  suddenly  presenting  us  with  a  melody  familiar  from  the  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer. 
"Ging  heut'  morgen  iiber's  Feld,"  which  becomes  the  principal  material  of  the  first 
movement,  reappearing  several  times  with  its  emotional  quality  affected  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  linking  materials,  particularly  of  the  single  powerful  climax  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  A  major  scherzo,  a  comfortable  Austrian  Landler  straightforward  enough  to  as- 
sure that  even  the  first  audiences  would  like  it,  conjures  up  the  vigor  of  a  peasant 
dance,  with  reference  to  Mahler's  own  song  "Hans  und  Grete,"  composed  in  1880. 
The  Trio,  in  F,  is  far  more  nostalgic  and  delicate  by  contrast. 

The  third  movement  unsettled  most  early  listeners.  Mahler's  ironic  treatment  of 
death  was  too  new  and  too  disturbing.  Timpani  softly  play  a  march  beat,  reiterating 
the  descending  fourths  that  are  so  frequent  a  motif  in  this  symphony;  over  the  rhyth- 
mic pattern,  a  solo  double  bass  eerily  intones  the  melody  we  have  all  sung  as  "Frere 
Jacques" — only  in  the  minor  key!  The  hushed  stillness,  the  muffled  drums,  and  the 
use  of  a  children's  tune  in  this  context  all  contribute  to  the  uncanny  mood  of  the 
movement.  By  contrast  a  strain  of  what  listeners  today  may  well  recognize  as 
"klezmer  music"  overlays  the  march  with  an  unexplained  mood  of  parody.  A  turn  to 
a  consoling  passage  in  G  major  (the  closing  strains  of  the  Wayfarer  Songs,  represent- 
ing a  gentle  acceptance  of  death)  does  not  last;  the  opening  materials  return  to 
emphasize  death  as  a  fearsome  specter. 

Mahler  once  described  the  finale  as  "the  cry  of  a  wounded  heart,"  a  description  that 
is  particularly  apropos  for  the  opening  gesture  of  the  movement.  This  finale  aims  to 
move  from  doubt  and  tragedy  to  triumph,  and  it  does  so  first  of  all  through  a  violent 
struggle  to  regain  the  home  key  of  the  symphony,  D  major,  not  heard  since  the  first 
movement.  Mahler  first  does  so  with  an  extraordinary  theatrical  stroke:  a  violent, 
gear-wrenching  shift  from  C  minor  directly  to  D  major  in  the  full  orchestra,  triple- 
forte.  But  this  "triumph"  has  been  dishonestly  won;  it  is  completely  unmotivated,  in 
harmonic  terms,  too  jarring,  too  unsatisfactory.  So  even  though  this  passage  seems 
at  first  to  be  the  victorious  conclusion,  it  ends  in  a  return  to  the  inchoate  music  of 
the  symphony's  very  opening,  this  time  building  gradually  to  the  truly  jubilant  con- 
clusion, for  which  Mahler  requests  that  all  the  horns,  playing  the  "chorale  resound- 
ing over  everything,"  stand  up  so  that  the  melody  may  make  its  proper  effect  and, 
if  possible,  drown  out  everything  else  with  the  song  of  joyous  triumph. 
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Guest  Artists 

For  a  biography  of  Christoph  Eschenbach,  see  page  31 . 


Alisa  Weilerstein 

In  2010  acclaimed  American  cellist  Alisa  Weilerstein  became  an  exclusive  recording 
artist  for  Decca  Classics,  the  first  cellist  to  be  signed  by  the  prestigious  label  in  over 
thirty  years.  In  2011-12,  Ms.  Weilerstein  has  return  engagements  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Minnesota  and  Toronto  symphony  orchestras,  the  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  philharmonics,  and  the  Hamburg  Symphony.  She  will 
tour  Australia,  appearing  with  the  Melbourne,  West  Australian,  and  Sydney 
symphonies,  and  make  her  debut  with  London's  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Weilerstein  is  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra's  artist  in  residence 
for  2011-12,  performing  orchestral  concerts  and  a  chamber  concert  with  the 
ensemble.  In  May  2010  she  performed  Elgar's  Cello  Concerto  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  under  Daniel  Barenboim  in  Oxford,  England,  for  the  orchestra's 
2010  European  Concert,  an  annual  event  marking  the  founding  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic.  The  concert  was  televised  live  and  also  released  on  DVD.  Ms.  Weilerstein 
will  record  this  concerto,  paired  with  Elliott  Carter's  Cello  Concerto,  in  April  2012 
with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Berlin  Staatskapelle  for  her  debut  Decca  Classics 
release.  In  2009  she  was  one  of  four  artists  invited  by  First  Lady  Michelle  Obama  to 
participate  in  a  widely  applauded  and  high-profile  classical  music  event  at  the  White 
House  that  included  student  workshops  hosted  by  the  First  Lady,  and  playing  for 
guests  including  President  Obama  and  the  First  Family.  In  addition  to  having  appeared 
with  all  of  the  major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  Ms.  Weilerstein  has 
appeared  at  major  music  festivals  throughout  the  world  as  a  soloist,  recitalist,  and 
chamber  musician.  She  was  awarded  Lincoln  Center's  Martin  E.  Segal  Prize  for  excep- 
tional achievement  in  2008,  was  named  the  winner  of  the  2006  Leonard  Bernstein 
Award,  received  an  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  2000,  and  was  selected  for  two  presti- 
gious young  artists  programs  in  2000-01:  the  ECHO  (European  Concert  Hall  Organiza- 
tion) "Rising  Stars"  recital  series  and  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center's 
Chamber  Music  Society  Two.  Born  in  1982,  Alisa  Weilerstein  made  her  Cleveland 
Orchestra  debut  at  age  thirteen  with  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations.  She  made  her 
Carnegie  Hall  debut  with  the  New  York  Youth  Symphony  in  March  1997.  Ms.  Weilerstein 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Young  Artist  Program  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  where 
she  studied  with  Richard  Weiss.  In  May  2004  she  graduated  from  Columbia  University 
with  a  degree  in  Russian  history.  In  November  2008  she  became  a  Celebrity  Advocate 
for  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Research  Foundation.  For  more  information  on  Ms.  Weiler- 
stein, please  visit  her  fan  page  on  Facebook.  Alisa  Weilerstein  made  her  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  debut  in  March  2009  in  performances  of  Brahms's  Double  Concerto 
for  violin,  cello,  and  orchestra,  with  violinist  Janine  Jansen  under  the  direction  of  Hans 
Graf.  Her  first  Tanglewood  appearance  with  the  BSO  was  in  August  2010,  as  soloist  in 
Osvaldo  Golijov's  MarieHor  cello  and  orchestra. 
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Great  Benefactors 

In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  61 7-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation   • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation   • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Germeshausen  Foundation   • 
NEC  Corporation   •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  •  Anonymous 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  EMC  Corporation   • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •   Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •  The  Kresge  Foundation   • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  William  and  Lia  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t   •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  • 

Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson   •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon   •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   • 

Chiles  Foundation   •   Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation   • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton   •  William  F  Connell  t  and  Family  •  Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane   •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation   •  Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

The  Gillette  Company  •   Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •   Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson   •   Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye   •   George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •  Liz  and  George  Krupp   •   Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith  • 

Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.   •  Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald   • 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 

Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation   •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  Mr.  Norio  Ohga  t  •   Carol  and  Joe  Reich   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •   Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen   •  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •   Kristin  and  Roger  Servison   •   Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro   • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor  • .  Diana  O.  Tottenham   • 

The  Wallace  Foundation   •   Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F  Whitaker  Fund   • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (9) 

t  Deceased 
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O^    The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso   $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J. L.  Becker  •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins   •   Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •   Kitte  (+)  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore   $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix   • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains  •   Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •  Renee  Rapaporte   •  Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner  • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors   $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation   •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg  •   Robert  and  Stephanie  Gittleman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •  Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks   •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus  •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $15,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •  Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor  • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons    $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •   Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors   •  Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •   Blantyre   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt  • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille  • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith   •  Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •  Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •   Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •  In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •   Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane  • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Perles  Family  Foundation   •  Frank  M.  Pringle   •  The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed   •   Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner  • 

Gloria  Schusterman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •  The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz   •   Carol  and  Irv  Smokier  • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg  •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg  •  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.   • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut  •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •   Loet  and  Edith  Velmans  • 

Wheadeigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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Sponsors    $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  &  Livery  •  Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  American  Terry  Company  • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin   •   Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •   Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick   •   Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.   •   Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki   •   Hildi  and  Walter  Black  • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom   •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus   •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  •  Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown   • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter  •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh   •  James  and  Tina  Collias  • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •   Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •   Crane  &  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger   •   Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter  •   Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •   Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •   Gwenn  Earl  Evitts   •   Mr.  David  Fehr  • 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman   •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield   • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon   •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith   •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick  • 

John  and  Chara  Haas  •  Joseph  K  and  Mary  Jane  Handler  •   Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison    •   Richard  Holland  • 

Stephen  and  Michele  Jackman   •  Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones  • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation   •   Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz   •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman   • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks   •   Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz   •   Phyllis  and  Walter  F.  Loeb  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •  Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •   Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley  • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Milikowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris  •  Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford   •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.   • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson  •  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier  • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu   •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •  The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •   Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts   • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin   • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel   •   Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •  The  Silman  Family  •   Marion  and  Leonard  (+)  Simon   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   •  Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  •   Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   • 

Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft  •  Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel   • 

Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles   •   Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker  •   Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •   Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III   •   Robert  and  Roberta  Winters   •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •  Anonymous  (6) 

Members   $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC   •   Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams  •   Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •  Mr.  Michael  Albert  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker  •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs  • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •  Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates   • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg  •   David  and  Cindy  Berger  • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger  •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz   • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •  Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner   • 

Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   • 

Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi   •   Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   • 

Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd  • 

Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   •   Phyllis  H.  Carey  •   David  and  Maria  Carls  • 

Mary  and  Robert  Carswell  •  Joel  Cartun  and  Susan  Cartun   •  Frederick  H.  Chicos  •   Lewis  F.  Clark  Jr.     • 

Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  8c  Cook  LLP   •   Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs  •   Carol  and  Randy  Collord  • 

Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of  her  parents,  Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict  • 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  &  Golf  Club   •   Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and 

Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •  Mrs.  Ann  Cummis  •   Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   • 

Chester  and  Joy  Douglass  •   Dresser-Hull  Company  •  Terry  and  Mel  Drucker  • 

Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   • 

Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •  Elm  Court  Estate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •  Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg  • 

Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold   •   Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin   • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler  •  Karen  and  James  Finkel   •   Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer  • 

Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine   •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   •   Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and 

Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman   •  The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen   •   Mr.  Michael  Fried  • 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  •   Mr.  David  Friedson  and 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatt  Associates  •   Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and 

James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman   • 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon   •  Virginia  and  James  Giddens  •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker  •   David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser  • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus   •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland  • 

Mrs.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith  • 

Roslyn  K  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •   Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross  •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •   Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •  Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris   • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald   •   Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer  •   Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •   Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman   • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   Lolajaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Ms.  Lauren  Joy  •   Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz   •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •   Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •   Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •   Sam  Kopel  and  Sari  Scheer  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •   Diane  Krane  and 

Myles  Slosberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg   •  Naomi  Kruvant  •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   • 

Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin   •   Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   • 

Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender  •  David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   •   Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell   •   Marjorie  T  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer  •   Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper  •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   •   Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •   Diane  H.  Lupean  « 

Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •   Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace 

Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   •   Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow  • 

The  Messinger  Family  •  Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels  •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •  Paul  Neely  • 

Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •   Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman   •   Mr.  Richard  Novik  • 

Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   •  Patten  Family  Foundation   • 

Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.   •  Ted  Popoff  and  Dorothy  Silverstein  I 

The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  •  Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  •   Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Quinson   • 

Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber  •   Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  • 

Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman   •   Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier  •   Mr.  Brian  Ross  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross  •   Dr.  Beth  Sackler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   •   Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher   • 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld   •   Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz   • 

Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard  •   Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer   •   Lois  and  Leonard  Sharzer  • 

Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   •  Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  • 

Beverly  and  Arthur  T.  Shorin   •   Richard  B.  Silverman   •   Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   • 

Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind   •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   •   Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang  « 

Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz   •  Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling  • 

Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  •   Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   • 

Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   •   Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor  •  TD  Bank  •  John  Lowell  Thorndike  • 

David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc.   •   Diana  O.  Tottenham   •   Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor   • 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •   Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner   •   Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss  •   Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  an 

Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb   •   Carole  White   •   Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC  • 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers  •  The  Wittels  Family  •   Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 

Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   •   Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •   Anonymous  (6) 
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Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Tuesday,  August  2,  2011 

2:00  Fanfares  at  Main  Gate  (BUTI) 

2:00  Instrument  Playground  (Theatre  Colonnade;  until  4  p.m.) 

2:30  TMC  Chamber  Music  (Ozawa  Hall) 

2:30  TMC  All-Percussion  Concert  (Theatre) 

2:30  BUTI  Chamber  Music  (Chamber  Music  Hall) 

3:00  Free  tours  of  Tanglewood  (courtesy  Boston  Symphony 

Association  of  Volunteers;  departing  from  the 
Visitors  Center  porch,  until  7:30  p.m.) 

3:15-3:45        Strolling  Close-up  Magic  by  Bonaparte 

4:00  BUTI  Orchestra  &  Chorus  (Shed) 

4:00-4:45        Professional  Family  Magic  Concert  by  Bonaparte 
(Main  House  Lawn) 

5:00  TMC  Vocal  Concert  (Ozawa  Hall) 

5:15-5:45        Strolling  Close-up  Magic  by  Bonaparte 

5:30  Classical  Tangent,  with  Bonnie  Bewick,  Benjamin  Levy, 

and  friends  (Main  House  Lawn) 

8:00  Fanfares  from  Shed  Stage  (TMC  Fellows) 

8:30  Gala  Concert  (Shed) 

TMC  =  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

BUTI  =  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Back  to  Life  Chair  Massage  throughout  the  day  (Lawn  near  Visitor  Center) 
Face  Painting  by  Bria  throughout  the- day  (Lawn  near  Glass  House) 

The  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE,  established  in  1965, 
provides  aspiring  young  high-school  age  musicians  a  unique  educational  opportunity 
offered  at  Tanglewood  by  Boston  University's  College  of  Fine  Arts.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  call  (413)  637-1430  or  (617)  353-3386,  or  visit  bu.edu/tanglewood. 


STAR-GAZING  AT  TANGLEWOOD:  As  part  of  Tanglewood  on  Parade, 
Dr.  Donald  Lubowich,  Coordinator  of  the  Astronomy  Outreach  Program  at 
Hofstra  University,  gives  concertgoers  a  glimpse  of  the  heavens.  Sponsored  by 
a  NASA  grant,  the  star-gazing  will  include  telescope  observations  of  the  sun 
prior  to  the  concerts  and  of  the  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  nebulae  after  the 
events,  combined  with  a  multimedia  astronomy  presentation.  The  Amateur 
Observers'  Society  of  New  York  is  a  partner  with  this  program. 
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Welcome 


Welcome  to  Tanglewood  on  Parade,  our  annual  celebration  of  the  unique  confluence 
of  art,  nature,  education,  and  sheer  enjoyment  that  makes  this  place  special.  TOP  is  an 
occasion  for  all  of  us — the  BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute — to  join  together  for  an  exceptional 
day  of  music-making. 

TOP  is  also  special  in  being  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  It  was  the 
dream  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  realized  in  1940,  to  create  a  center  for  advanced  musical 
study  at  the  BSO's  summer  home,  for  teaching,  learn- 
ing, and  music-making  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
And  though  built  on  ideals,  the  TMC  is  nevertheless  a 
gloriously  real  place,  deriving  its  reality  from  a  truly  for- 
tunate gathering  of  elements — the  daily  interaction 
with  the  life  of  a  great  orchestra;  the  opportunity  for 
the  TMC  Fellows  to  work  and  socialize  with  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  performing  and  teaching  artists, 
including  not  only  members  of  the  BSO  but  visiting 
musicians  and  a  distinguished  faculty  of  composers;  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  against  which  all  of  this  hap- 
pens; and  you,  our  appreciative  and  loyal  audience 
whose  presence  not  only  inspires  and  supports  us,  but 
provides  a  reality  check  for  all  we  try  to  accomplish. 

The  TMC  has  had  a  remarkable  history.  In  its  71 
years,  its  alumni  have  gone  on  to  play  on  the  world's 
stages  as  soloists  and  ensemble  musicians,  to  form  the 
core  of  many  of  the  world's  orchestras  and  opera  companies,  to  conduct  those  orchestras 
and  opera  companies,  to  write  music  that  they  play — and  then  themselves  become  the 
next  generation  of  great  teaching  artists.  To  help  support  all  this,  Tanglewood  on  Parade 
brings  in  funding  that,  added  to  the  donations  of  many  generous  individuals,  makes  it 
possible  for  all  of  those  participating  in  the  TMC's  programs  to  attend  for  free;  the  costs 
of  room,  board,  and  tuition  are  covered  by  full  Fellowships. 

The  TMC's  season  includes  everything  from  string  quartets,  to  an  annual  collabora- 
tion with  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group,  to  full  orchestra  concerts  under  the  batons 
of  major  conductors.  It  also  includes  a  vocal  program,  under  the  leadership  of  someone 
very  special — Phyllis  Curtin,  whose  coming  90th  birthday,  and  fifty  years  of  inspiration 
and  profound  engagement  in  the  programs  of  the  TMC,  is  being  celebrated  with  tonight's 
performance  of  Vaughan  Williams's  Serenade  to  Music.  All  but  one  (who  is  a  current 
TMC  Vocal  Fellow)  of  the  sixteen  singers  in  the  performance  are  grateful  alumni  of  the 
TMC's  Phyllis  Curtin  Master  Classes,  the  centerpiece  of  vocal  studies  at  Tanglewood. 

All  of  this  is  possible  because  of  your  support  of  Tanglewood  and  the  TMC.  We 
thank  you  so  much,  and  wish  all  of  you  a  very  special  and  happy  Tanglewood  on  Parade! 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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Mark  Volpe, 
Managing  Director, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Ellen  Highstein 
Director, 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
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Gala  Concert 


Tuesday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 

THE  GREGORY  E.  BULGER  FOUNDATION  CONCERT 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
STEFAN  ASBURY,  CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH, 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 
FORMER  AND  CURRENT  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

VOICE  STUDENTS  OF  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 


WAGNER 


VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS 


Prelude  to  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 


Serenade  to  Music ,  for  16  solo  voices  and  orchestra 
(performed  in  celebration  of  Phyllis  Curtins 
90th  birthday  year) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
STEFAN  ASBURY  conducting 

FORMER  AND  CURRENT  TANGLEWOOD 
MUSIC  CENTER  VOICE  STUDENTS  OF 
PHYLLIS  CURTIN: 

JANNA  BATY,  LAYLA  CLAIRE, 

SARI  GRUBER,  and  JAYNE  WEST,  sopranos 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  MISA IWAMA, 

SARAH  KELSEY,  and  MARGARET  LATTIMORE, 

mezzo-sopranos 

RICHARD  CLEMENT,  MATTHEW  DlBATTISTA, 
JOE  DAN  HARPER,  and  MARK  SCHOWALTER, 
tenors 

TARAS  KULISH,  MALCOLM  J.  MERRIWEATHER 
CHRISTOPHEREN  NOMURA,  and 
STEPHEN  SALTERS,  baritones 

Text  is  on  page  11. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY         Romeo  and  Juliet,  Fantasy- Overture  after  Shakespeare 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


INTERMISSION 


WILLIAMS 
WILLIAMS 


Sound  the  Bells! 

Suite  from  E.  T  The  Extra-Terrestrial 

I.  Three  Million  Light  Years  from  Home 

II.  Stargazers 

with  JESSICA  ZHOU,  harp 

III.  Adventures  on  Earth 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY         1812  Overture 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  and 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 


Steinway  &.  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 

and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Tanglewood  on  Parade 


Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  an  annual  all-day  musical  event  that  offers  thousands  of 
concertgoers  the  opportunity  to  experience  what  Tanglewood  stands  for  as  a  center 
of  music-making  that  draws  audiences  from  around  the  world.  The  Tanglewood  on 
Parade  tradition  began  more  than  six  decades  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  legendary 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  was  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1925 
to  1949,  founded  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center — the  BSO's  summer  academy  for 
advanced  young  musicians — in  1940,  and  who  that  year  decided  to  stage  an  "Allied 
Relief  Fund  Benefit"  to  assist  Britain  and  France.  By  1950,  Tanglewood  on  Parade  had 
become  an  established  daylong  event,  attracting  not  only  famous  musicians  and  conduc- 
tors, but  even  such  notables  as  former  first  lady  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  appeared  with 
Koussevitzky  and  the  BSO  in  1950  as  narrator  for  Prokofiev's  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  Today, 
Tanglewood  on  Parade  attracts  more  than  10,000  people  annually  to  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  ensembles,  all  representing,  in  the  space  of  just  a  single  day,  some  of 
the  best  talent  that  Tanglewood  has  to  offer. 


Conductors  for  Tonight's  Gala  Concert 


STEFAN  ASBURY,  aTMC  faculty  member  since  1995,  is  coordinator  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Conducting  Program. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  is  Conductor  Laureate  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  who  appears  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  conductor  and  piano  soloist,  is  music  director  of  both  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C. 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  who  appears  regularly  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  was  chief  conduc- 
tor and  artistic  director  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic  from  2004  to  2011  and  in  2012-13 
becomes  chief  conductor  of  the  Danish  National  Orchestra. 
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Berkshire  Music  Center  opera  students 
Ilona  Strasser,  Ellen  Fault,  and  Phyllis 
Curtin  (who  sang  the  role  ofTatiana) 
rehearsing  with  Opera  Department 
head  Boris  Goldovsky  for  a  1948 
Tanglewood  performance  of scenes  from 
Tchaikovsky's  "Eugene  Onegin"  (photo: 
Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr.) 


Notes  on  the  Program: 

Honoring  Phyllis  Curtin  in  her  90th  Birthday  Year 


The  performance  in  this  concert  of  Vaughan  Williams's  "Serenade  to  Music"  honors 
soprano  Phyllis  Curtin  in  the  year  of  her  90th  birthday,  and  particularly  for  her 
association  with  Tanglewood  as  student,  singer,  teacher,  mentor,  and  example  that 
now  spans  65  glorious  summers. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

— Shakespeare,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V, 
Scene  1,  set  by  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  in 
Serenade  to  Music  (1938) 

For  more  than  six  decades,  Tanglewood  on  Parade  has  offered  a  day-long  serenade  to 
music  and  celebration  of  all  the  teeming  activity  at  Tanglewood,  calling  on  the  collective 
resources  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops,  the  Tanglewood  Music 

Center,  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute  to  present  concerts  of  chamber  music 
and  vocal  music  culminating  in  an  evening 
concert  of  orchestral  music  featuring  important 
conductors  leading  a  repertory  of  popular 
favorites. 

This  year's  Tanglewood  on  Parade  features 
three  works  written  for  ceremonial  occasions — 
works  illustrating  music's  power  to  commemo- 
rate important  events  and  make  them  part  of 
our  personal  experience.  Tchaikovsky  com- 
posed the  1812  Overture  to  honor  Russia's 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  the  Battle  of  Borodino. 
He  wrote  it  68  years  after  the  battle  for  the 
consecration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  the 
Savior,  which  was  built  to  honor  the  same  vic- 
tory, although  the  performance  planned  for  the  square  before  the  Cathedral  never  took 
place  for  logistical  reasons.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  it  in  1893,  but 
it  was  not  until  1975,  when  Arthur  Fiedler  programmed  it  for  a  concert  on  Boston's 
Esplanade  by  the  Boston  Pops  augmented  by  cannon,  the  bells  of  the  churches  on 
Beacon  Hill,  and  a  fireworks  display  that  the  piece  began  to  become  associated  with 
American  patriotic  occasions.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance 
in  1946,  and  in  1977  Fiedler  inaugurated  what  has  since  become  an  annual  performance 
at  Tanglewood  on  Parade. 

Tchaikovsky  didn't  compose  his  fantasy- overture  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  any  particular 
occasion,  but  it  does  reach  the  young  lover  who  lives  inside  every  player  and  listener, 
whatever  his  or  her  age,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  become  a  favorite  selection  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  played,  including  Tanglewood  on  Parade.  Tonight's  performance 
spotlights  the  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  concert  join  forces  with  the  BSO  to  play  alongside  the  members  of  that 
ensemble  in  Tchaikovsky's  1812  Overture. 


Phyllis  Curtin  demonstrates  vocal  breathing 
technique  to  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Vocal  Fellow,  c.1982  (photo:  Walter  H.  Scott) 
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John  Williams  composed  Sound  the  Bells!  for  a  Boston  Pops  tour  of  Japan  in  1993. 
Fascinated  by  the  sound  of  Japanese  temple  bells,  he  wanted  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of 
Crown  Prince  Naruhito  and  Masako  Owada.  His  Suite  from  E.T.,  The  Extra-Terrestrial 
(1982)  draws  on  Williams's  imaginative  score  to  one  of  the  most  popular  and  beloved 
films  ever  made. 

The  BSO  first  programmed  the  overture  to  Wagner's  opera  Die  Meistersinger  in  its 
inaugural  season,  back  in  1881.  The  opera  is  a  tribute  to  craftsmanship  in  the  arts,  espe- 
cially in  music,  and  by  extension,  craftsmanship  in  living.  The  overture  is  majestic  and 

festive,  and  near  the  end  of  it,  Wagner  displays  his 
own  superior  craftsmanship  by  combining  the 
three  principal  themes  in  counterpoint. 

Vaughan  Williams  composed  his  Serenade  to 
Music  in  1938  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  concert  led  by  the  much-loved 
British  conductor  Sir  Henry  Wood.  Vaughan 
Williams  conceived  the  work,  a  setting  of  lines 
from  Shakespeare,  for  sixteen  of  the  leading 
British  singers  of  the  era.  Tonight's  performance, 
a  BSO  premiere,  honors  Phyllis  Curtin:  fifteen  of 
the  soloists  are  alumni  of  her  famous  classes  in  the 
vocal  program  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center; 
one  is  a  TMC  Vocal  Fellow  this  summer.  They 
have  gathered  to  demonstrate  their  gratitude, 
esteem,  and  affection  in  this  unique  way. 

When  young  singers  ask  BSO  Music  Director 
James  Levine  what  he  looks  for  in  an  audition,  he 
usually  replies,  "A  winning  combination."  That  is, 
a  singer  should  have,  or  develop,  a  personal  combi- 
nation of  desirable  qualities — musicianship,  voice,  technique,  linguistic  fluency,  stylistic 
smarts,  acting  skills,  imagination,  taste,  and  charisma.  No  singer  in  history  has  boasted 
all  of  these  qualities  in  equal  measure,  and  most  use  one  or  another  of  them  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  others.  But  Phyllis  Curtin  had  qualifications  in  every  category. 

She  was,  and  is,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  musician,  trained  on  the  violin  for  years 
before  she  became  a  singer.  She  had  a  voice  that  carries — when  she  is  on  the  line,  you 
hold  the  phone  away  from  your  ears.  Her  technique  was  rock-solid;  she  could  sing 


Phyllis  Curtin  sings  the  final  scene  from 
Richard  Strauss  s  "Salome"  with  Gunther 
Schuller  conducting  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood,  August  11,  1974  (photo: 
Heinz  Weissenstein,  Whites  tone  photo) 


Phyllis  Curtin  and  Aaron 
Copland  following  her  Tangle- 
wood performance  of  the 
composers  "Eight  Poems  of 
Emily  Dickinson,  "August  4, 
1972,  the  BSO's  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  with  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  conducting 
(photo:  Heinz  Weissenstein, 
Whitestone  Photo) 


meaningfully  in  at  least  six  languages,  and  she  mastered  the  difficult  art  of  singing  per- 
suasively in  her  own  American  English.  She  made  herself  at  home  in  every  musical 
style;  she  was,  and  is,  a  beautiful  woman  with  powerful  stage  instincts. 

As  a  singer,  she  enjoyed  three  simultaneous  careers  for  four  decades — in  opera,  in 
oratorio  and  concert,  and  as  a  recitalist.  She  was  not  a  specialist,  but  her  specialties 
included  more  than  forty  roles  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  English,  and 
American  operas  that  she  sang  in  leading  theaters  in  America  and  around  the  world. 
She  was  particularly  notable  in  new  operas.  She  made  her  debut  at  New  York  City 
Opera   in    The  Trial  by   Gottfried  von 
Einem,    and    she    sang    in    operas    by 
Benjamin    Britten,    William    Walton, 
Vittorio  Giannini,  and  Poulenc.  She  also 
sang  the  world  premieres   of  La  Mere 
coupable  bv  Darius  Milhaud  and  Susannah, 
Wuthering  Heights,   and    The  Passion   of 
Jonathan  Wade  by  Carlisle  Floyd. 

As  soloist  with  orchestras  and  chorus- 
es, she  sang  the  soprano  roles  in  most  of 
the  major  oratorios  and  choral  works. 
Here  at  Tanglewood  she  participated  in 
the  American  premiere  of  Britten's  War 
Requiem.  In  recital  she  explored  German 
Lieder,  French  melodies,  and  American 
songs,  many  of  them  written  for  her.  She 
made  a  special  studv  of  Latin- American 
songs,  and  Aaron  Copland  accompanied 
her  in  his  songs  on  Poems  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson. While  her  most  important  legacv 
as  a  performer  may  have  been  in  her  advocacy  of  new  works,  we  should  not  forget  that 
back  in  the  1950s  she  also  sang  a  lot  of  early  music,  appearing  in  pioneering  LPs  of 
works  by  Bach,  Purcell,  Handel,  Lully.  and  others. 

While  she  was  still  at  the  apex  of  her  singing  career,  nearly  50  years  ago  now,  she 
began  teaching,  first  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  later  at  Yale  University  and 
at  Boston  University,  along  with  master  classes  all  over  the  world,  including  China. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  that  her  voice  carried,  and  we  weren't  just  speaking  of  that 
bracingly  clear  and  penetrating  timbre.  Her  voice  also  carried  expression,  meaning,  and 
experience.  To  this  day  she  remains  an  ardent  student  of  poetry,  literature,  non-vocal 
music,  and  theater,  and  there  is  nothing  she  enjoys  more  than  the  excitement  of  discov- 
ering something  new  and  wonderful.  Busy  as  she  has  been  in  her  profession,  she  has  not 
made  her  profession  her  life,  but  instead  infused  her  life  into  her  art.  Her  experiences 
as  daughter,  student,  wife,  mother,  and  grandmother  have  always  given  her  resources  to 
sing  from.  Phyllis  Curtin  always  had  something  to  sing  about;  she  has  made  of  her  life 
a  serenade  to  music. 

RICHARD  DYER 

Richard  Dyer  wrote  about  music  in  The  Boston  Globe  for  thirty-three  years.  Since 
leaving  the  newspaper  he  remains  active  writing,  teaching,  and  lecturing. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Phyllis  Curtin  following  her  per- 
formance of  Richard  Strauss's  Opus  78  "Three  Hymns 
of  Friedrich  Holder  tin"  at  Tanglewood,  August  8, 
1964  (photo:  Heinz  Weissenstein,  Whitestone  photo) 
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Vaughan  Williams,  "Serenade  to  Music" 

The  Soloists,  Then  and  Now 

The  left-hand  column  shows  the  sing 

ers  who  took  the  solo  parts  in  the  first 

performance  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams's  Serenade  to  Music  on  October  5, 
1938.  The  right-hand  column  shows  the  singers  taking  the  equivalent  solo 
parts  in  the  performance  taking  place  tonight  as  part  of  Tanglewood  on  Parade. 
The  parts  allotted  to  each  of  the  original  soloists  was  indicated  in  the  score  by 

their  initials,  those  parts  being  writter 
the  particular  characteristics  of  the  on 

t  by  the  composer  specifically  to  capture 
ginal  soloists'  voices. 

Sopranos 

Isobel  Baillie 

Layla  Claire 

Stiles  Allen 

Janna  Baty 

Elsie  Suddaby 
Eva  Turner 

Sari  Gruber 
Jayne  West 

Altos 

Margaret  Balfour 
Muriel  Brunskill 

Stephanie  Blythe 
Sarah  Kelsey 

Astra  Desmond 

Margaret  Lattimore 

Mary  Jarred 

Misa  Iwama 

Tenors 

Parry  Jones 

Richard  Clement 

Heddle  Nash 
Frank  Titterton 

Joe  Dan  Harper 
Mark  Schowalter 

Walter  Widdop 

Matthew  DiBattista 

Basses 

Norman  Allin 

Taras  Kulish 

Robert  Eastern 

Stephen  S alters 

Roy  Henderson 
Harold  Williams 

Christopheren  Nomura 
Malcolm  J.  Merriweather 

RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  "Serenade  to  Music" 

Text  from  William  Shakespeare,  The  Merchant  of  Venice 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

. . .  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold: 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  behold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But,  whilst  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Come,  ho!  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn: 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 

. . .  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  as  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Music!  Hark!  ...  It  is  the  music  of  the  house. 

Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it. . . 

How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 

To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection! 

Peace,  ho!  The  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 

And  would  not  be  awak'd! 

. . .  Soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 


Phyllis  Curtin  in  costume  as 
Lisa  for  a  1951  Berkshire 
Music  Center  production  of 
Tchaikovsky's  "Pique  Dame" 
(BSO  Archives) 
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The  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation  Concert 

Tanglewood  on  Parade,  Tuesday  August  2,  2011 

Gregory  Bulger  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
thirty-eight  years.  He  currently  serves  as  an  Overseer  of  the  orchestra  and  as  a 
member  of  several  board  committees.  He  is  also  President  of  Opera  Boston  and 
Vice-President  of  Project  STEP,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  opening  of  the 
new  performing  arts  center  that  bears  his  name  at  Boston  College  High  School, 
his  alma  mater. 

The  Bulger  Foundation  is  very  pleased  once  again  to  underwrite  Tanglewood 
on  Parade.  This  unique  concert,  which  brings  together  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  orchestras,  is  not  just  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Tanglewood  season,  but  the  only  occasion  when  these  three 
ensembles  active  at  Tanglewood  share  the  stage  during  a  single  concert.  The 
Bulger  Foundation  is  additionally  pleased  that  this  year's  performance  honors 
Phyllis  Curtin,  chair  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Studies  Program, 
and  a  true  champion  of  vocal  studies  and  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  It  is 
an  absolute  privilege  to  be  part  of  the  tribute  celebrating  her  many  achievements 
and  her  remarkable  contributions  to  the  TMC. 

The  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation  was  founded  in  2002.  In  previous  years, 
the  Foundation  has  underwritten  ten  BSO  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  con- 
certs, including  the  world  premiere  of  Osvaldo  Golijov's  opera.  Ainadamar  here 
at  Tanglewood  (which  was  given  its  Boston  premiere  by  Opera  Boston)  and  the 
return  of  Colin  Davis  to  the  BSO  podium  after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  Foundation  is  also  the  major  underwriter  of  the  live  Sunday  broadcasts 
of  the  BSO  from  Tanglewood  produced  by  WGBH  and  carried  by  many  PBS 
stations  throughout  New  England  and  eastern  New  York.  Providing  support  to 
performing  arts  organizations  in  the  greater  Boston  area  is  the  major  goal  of  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Bulger  was  formerly  the  chief  executive  officer  of  HealthCare  Value 
Management,  which  he  founded  in  1990.  HCVM  is  a  managed  care  organization 
that  operates  the  largest  independent  preferred  provider  organization  in  New 
England.  Mr.  Bulger  resides  in  Dover,  MA. 


Charles  Wuorinen,  Paul  Fromm, 
Phyllis  Curtin,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  and  Aaron  Copland  at 
the  opening  orchestral  concert, 
on  August  4,  1972,  of  the  1972 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood  (photo:  Heinz 
Weissenstein,  Whitestone  Photo) 


Tonight's  Soloists 


Mezzo-soprano  JANNA  BATY  was  a  TMC  Fellow  in  1998,  1999,  and  2000.  Originally 
from  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Baty  has  sung  internationally  for  seventeen  years  in 
wr  ,     19H|   virtually  every  genre  of  classical  vocal  music,  and  recently  joined  the  faculty 
«  li   of  the  Yale  School  of  Music.  She  credits  Tanglewood  as  being  the  crucible 

I "  in  which  her  musical  character  was  smelted  (which  is  to  say,  it  involved  enor- 

B      ^_      f&l   mous  amounts  of  energy  and  typically  happened  at  very  high  temperatures). 
r  V    Ms.  Baty  attributes  her  frequent  use  of  the  term  "tiger  teeth"  in  her  own 

P  teaching  to  Phyllis  Curtin,  to  whom  she  owes  the  greatest  debt  of  gratitude, 

and  for  whom  she  feels  the  deepest  affection  and  admiration. 

A  Tanglewood  Fellow  in  1993  and  1994,  STEPHANIE  BLYTHE  has  become  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  artists  of  her  generation.  She  believes  that  her  experiences  at 
Tanglewood  with  Phyllis  Curtin  and  the  faculty  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  gave  her  the  tools  and  curiosity  necessary  for  a  career  in  singing.  She 
has  sung  in  many  of  the  most  renowned  opera  houses  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe, 
including  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Paris  Opera,  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  Opera.  Stephanie  has  performed  with  many  of 
the  world's  finest  orchestras,  including  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  San  Francisco 
Symphony;  she  is  a  also  a  frequent  recitalist  with  her  collaborative  partner,  Warren  Jones, 
whom  she  first  met  as  a  student  at  Tanglewood.  Ms.  Blythe  continues  her  relationship 
with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  both  as  performer  and  guest  master  class  teacher. 

In  summer  2010,  soprano  LAYLA  CLAIRE  made  her  BSO  debut  in  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  2;  she  returns  this  season  for  Mendelssohn's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  under 
Bernard  Haitink.  Her  interpretations  of  Mozart's  heroines  have  earned  praise 
throughout  North  America  and  Europe.  As  a  Tanglewood  Fellow  in  2007  and 
2009  she  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Phyllis  Curtin  in  preparation  for 
her  TMC  performances  as  Fiordiligi  in  Mozart's  Cost  fan  tutte  and  Donna 
Anna  in  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Layla  is  very  grateful  for  Ms.  Curtin's  incredi- 
ble insight  and  ability  to  share  her  unparalleled  knowledge  with  caring  kind- 
ness. She  especially  values  Ms.  Curtin's  advice:  "Put  the  words  ahead  of  the  tone!"  As  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Lindemann  Young  Artist  Development  Program, 
Layla  made  her  Met  debut  last  season  as  Tebaldo  in  Verdi's  Don  Carlo.  In  2011-12  she 
makes  her  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall  as  well  as  many  symphonic  debuts 
throughout  the  country.  In  December  2011  she  creates  the  role  of  Helena  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera's  star-studded  Baroque  pastiche  The  Enchanted  Island,  conducted  by  William 
Christie,  and  in  March  2012  she  reprises  her  first  operatic  role,  this  time  on  the  Met 
stage,  as  Gianetta  in  Donizetti's  L'elisir  d'amore. 

Grammy  award  winning  tenor  RICHARD  CLEMENT  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellow  in  1990  and  1991  while  he  was  working  on  a  master's  degree  in  voice  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  Conservatory  of  Music.  Phyllis  Curtin  recommended  Mr. 
Clement  as  a  fill-in  for  a  rehearsal  with  Seiji  Ozawa  when  the  scheduled  tenor 
was  held  up  in  transit  to  Tanglewood.  He  formed  a  lasting  relationship  with 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  whom  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  end  of  that  first  summer.  Mr.  Clement  has  since  sung  with  virtually 
every  major  orchestra  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  as  well  as  with  opera  companies 
throughout  North  America  and  Europe.  He  is  currently  on  the  faculty  as  assistant  profes- 
sor and  artist  in  residence  at  Georgia  State  University  and  very  consciously  uses  the  tech- 
niques and  words  of  wisdom  that  Phyllis  Curtin  taught  him  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
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Acclaimed  tenor  MATTHEW  DlBATTISTA  has  performed  on  both  the  operatic  and 
concert  stage  with  such  conductors  as  James  Conlon,  Charles  Dutoit,  Keith  Lockhart, 
and  Robert  Shaw  in  the  United  States,  Italy,  France,  and  Portugal.  In  the 
2011-12  season  he  joined  the  roster  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  its  produc- 
tion of  Romeo  et  Juliette,  sang  the  Valet  Tenors  in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  with 
Florida  Grand  Opera,  Flute  in  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  with  Boston  Lyric 
Opera,  and  Molqi  in  The  Death  of  Klinghoffer  with  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint 
Louis.  In  addition  to  making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this 
past  Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood  as  Flavio  in  a  concert  performance  of  Norma,  Mr. 
DiBattista  was  fortunate  to  have  been  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1993,  as 
well  as  a  student  and  faculty  member  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  in 
1990  and  2000.  He  fondly  remembers  the  incredibly  positive  influence  Phyllis  Curtin's 
knowledge  and  generosity  had  on  him  as  a  young  musician  both  at  Tanglewood  and  dur- 
ing his  years  at  Boston  University,  for  which  he  will  always  be  indebted  to  her. 

Soprano  SARI  GRUBER's  luminous  voice  and  vibrant  and  passionate  portrayals  have 
graced  repertoire  ranging  from  Baroque  to  contemporary  works.  She  has  sung  leading 
roles  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  New  York  City  Opera,  Los  Angeles 
Opera,  Netherlands  Opera,  Maggio  Musicale  di  Firenze,  the  Saito  Kinen 
Festival,  Seiji  Ozawa's  Ongaku-Juku  Opera  Project,  Opera  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  Opera,  Opera  Pacific,  and  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint 
Louis,  among  others.  She  has  appeared  as  guest  soloist  with  Philharmonia 
Baroque,  Boston  Baroque,  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  and  Cincinnati 
Symphony.  An  accomplished  recitalist,  Ms.  Gruber  has  appeared  in  numerous  solo 
recitals  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  Weill  Hall  in  NYC,  as  well  as  in  frequent  performances 
with  the  New  York  Festival  of  Song,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  the  2005  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Foundation  International  Vocal  Competition  for  song  repertoire.  She 
began  her  studies  with  Phyllis  Curtin  as  a  member  of  Ms.  Curtin's  TMC  Vocal  Seminar 
in  1993,  then  continued  as  a  TMC  Fellow  in  1995  and  1996.  She  is  forever  grateful  to 
Ms.  Curtin  for  her  wisdom,  support,  and  generosity  of  spirit. 

Tenor  JOE  DAN  HARPER  was  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  in  1997  and  1998,  and  at  the 
TMC  Bach  Institute  in  2000.  Highlights  from  his  time  as  a  TMC  Fellow  include  perfor- 
mances of  Gianni  Schicchi,  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias,  and  Qigang  Chen's  Poeme 
lyrique.  A  versatile  and  engaging  interpreter  of  a  wide-ranging  repertoire, 
Mr.  Harper  has  performed  nationally  and  internationally  in  opera,  concert, 
and  recital.  He  currently  serves  as  chair  of  the  voice  department  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Fredonia.  He  writes:  "I  feel  incredibly  grateful  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  and  learn  from  Phyllis  Curtin.  I  have  a 
particularly  fond  memory  of  a  coaching  of  Schubert's  An  die  Musik.  Phyllis's  profound 
commitment  to  artistry,  her  generous  spirit,  integrity,  wit,  and  curiosity,  combined  with 
an  utterly  unaffected  demeanor,  has  been  a  tremendous  influence  on  my  work  as  a  singer 
and  as  teacher." 

MISA IWAMA  sings  a  diverse  repertoire  from  contemporary  to  folk  music.  She  appeared 
on  Broadway  in  The  King  and  I  and  has  performed  on  opera  and  concert  stages  through- 
out the  United  States.  She  participated  in  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  and  was 
a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellow  in  1992.  What  she  learned  from 
Ms.  Curtin  about  the  imperative  of  communicating  with  an  audience,  and 
particularly  how  to  use  vocal  technique  to  project  English  texts,  has  influenced 
her  entire  career  in  music. 
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Mezzo-soprano  SARAH  KELSEY  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  2007,  at 

which  time  she  sang  Dorabella  in  Cosifan  tutte  under  the  baton  of  James  Levine.  In  2009 
she  performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  as  well  as  in  the  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music.  She  has  sung  with  various  opera  companies  across  the  United  States, 
including  Virginia  Opera,  Syracuse  Opera,  Opera  North,  Opera  Naples,  and 
the  Utah  Festival  Opera.  She  writes  of  Phyllis  Curtin:  "Phyllis  is  well  known 
for  her  ability  to  inspire  and  guide  young  singers  from  merely  performing  a 
piece  of  music  into  becoming  a  true  artist.  It  is  her  generosity  of  spirit  and 

kindness  during  that  daunting  process  that  I  have  cherished  most  about  my  time  as  a 

TMC  Fellow." 

Baritone  TARAS  KULISH  sang  the  role  of  Hobson  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  the  50th- 
anniversary  production  of  Peter  Grimes  at  Tanglewood  in  1996.  Taras  will  be  forever 

grateful  for  the  mentorship  and  guidance  Phyllis  Curtin  gave  him,  which  pro- 
foundly touched  him  vocally  and  musically.  Since  then,  Taras  has  sung  inter- 
nationally over  the  last  fifteen  years  with  opera  companies  and  symphonies 
throughout  North  America  and  Europe.  He  is  also  the  founding  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Green  Mountain  Opera  Festival  in  Vermont.  More  informa- 
tion on  Taras'  career  may  be  found  on  his  website:  www.TarasKulish.com. 

Mezzo-soprano  MARGARET  LATTIM ORE  writes:  "Having  just  finished  undergrad- 
uate school  and  feeling  slightly  directionless,  I  attended  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of 
1992,  where  I  was  blessed  to  meet  and  work  with  a  supremely  gifted  and 
generous  teacher,  Phyllis  Curtin.  Although  I  was  not  a  Fellow,  it  was  with  Ms. 
Curtin's  encouragement  that  John  Harbison,  the  composer-in-residence,  chose 
me  to  perform  his  Due  Libri  on  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  I  was 
overwhelmed,  panicked  and  felt  unequal  to  the  task,  but  Ms.  Curtin  said  "No, 
you  can  do  it  and  you  wil/l"  Pure  and  simple,  she  believed  in  me  more  than 
I  could  have  ever  believed  in  myself,  and  it  is  no  coincidence  that  the  following  year  I 
won  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  Auditions,  the  Jacobson  Study  Grant  from  the  Richard 
Tucker  Foundation,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions  and  joined 
the  MET's  Young  Artist  Development  Program.  I  am  humbled  and  honored  to  sing  in 
celebration  of  all  she  has  done  for  so  many.  Thank  you  Phyllis!" 

MALCOLM  J.  MERRIWEATHER  lives  in  Manhattan,  where  he  maintains  a  busy 
schedule  as  a  singer,  conductor,  and  teacher.  He  was  appointed  the  Bruno  Walter  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  New  York  Choral  Society  and  director  of  the  NYCS 
Chamber  Singers  in  2010.  A  graduate  of  Syracuse  University  summa  cum 
laude,  Mr.  Merriweather  has  also  earned  master's  degrees  in  voice  and  con- 
ducting from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Malcolm  is  privileged  to  be 
among  the  distinguished  vocal  students  who  have  studied  with  Phyllis  Curtin 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  this  summer. 

Baritone  CHRISTOPHEREN  NOMURA  has  earned  a  prominent  place  on  the  operat- 
ic, concert,  and  recital  stages  and  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  leading  North  American 
orchestras  including  the  Boston,  National,  San  Francisco,  and  Pacific  sympho- 
ny orchestras,  the  Philadelphia,  Minnesota,  and  Saint  Paul  Chamber  orches- 
tras, Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  Vancouver  Symphony,  and  the  Boston  Pops,  per- 
forming under  such  conductors  as  Bernstein,  Ozawa,  Conlon,  Comissiona, 
Rilling,  Norrington,  Hogwood  and  McGegan.  He  sang  Bernstein's  Mass  at 
the  Vatican  for  the  "Jubilee  Year"  2000,  performing  before  15,000  people  and 
simulcast  to  some  200,000  people  in  Vatican  Square.  He  appears  frequently  in  chamber 
music  series  and  at  festivals  throughout  the  country.  In  opera,  Mr.  Nomura  is  widely 
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known  for  his  portrayals  in  Mozartean  roles  and  also  Puccini's  Madama  Butterfly;  he 
made  his  film  debut  in  Martin  Scorsese's  film  of  the  opera.  A  Grammy  nominee,  he  has 
made  numerous  recordings  for  a  variety  of  labels.  Christopheren  Nomura  writes:  "Phyllis 
Curtin  came  into  my  life  in  1981  when  I  was  in  the  BUTI  vocal  program.  After  observ- 
ing one  of  her  master  classes,  I  knew  I  needed  to  study  with  her.  And  a  few  years  later 
I  spent  a  life-changing  summer  with  her  as  a  Tanglewood  Vocal  Seminar  student.  She 
taught  me  the  fundamentals  of  my  vocal  technique,  the  power  of  the  sung  word,  and  the 
importance  of  treasuring  life  to  its  fullest!" 

Baritone  STEPHEN  SALTERS's  passionate  and  impeccably  articulated  performances 
of  a  wide  range  of  repertoire  have  won  him  acclaim  throughout  Europe,  the  UK,  Asia, 
and  the  United  States,  working  with  such  conductors  as  Eschenbach,  Ozawa, 
Spano,  McGegan,  Lockhart,  Bolton,  Crutchfield,  Slatkin,  Wolff,  McFerrin, 
Glover,  Tyzik,  and  Haselbock.  With  over  thirty  operatic  roles  and  an  extensive 
oratorio  and  song  repertoire,  he  has  performed  in  contemporary  works  written 
for  him  by  Fenelon,  Ruehr,  Wachner,  Bee,  and  Ruscher,  as  well  as  standard 
repertory  of  Mozart,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Gluck,  Handel,  Leoncavallo,  Shosta- 
kovich, Britten,  and  Weill,  among  many  others.  Mr.  S alters  first  worked  with  Phyllis 
Curtin  while  studying  in  a  Tanglewood  master  class  with  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood  Institute  (1988)  and  as  a  Phyllis  Curtin  Vocal  Seminar  participant  (1991),  later 
becoming  one  of  her  private  students  at  Boston  University  from  1991  to  1994.  As  a 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1996,  he  sang  the  role  of  Captain  Balstrode  in  the 
5 Oth- anniversary  production  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  Mr.  Salters 
wishes  to  give  his  sincerest  thanks,  gratitude  and  love  to  "His  Fair  Phyllis"  for  helping 
awaken  the  true  artist  within.  His  website  is  www.stephensalters.com. 

Tenor  MARK  SHOWALTER  writes:  "This  September,  I  will  begin  my  fifteenth  con- 
secutive season  performing  as  a  principal  artist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Not  coinci- 
dentally,  I  began  my  association  with  Phyllis  Curtin  and  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  sixteen  years  ago.  While  at  Tanglewood  I  sang  Bob  Boles  in 
the  anniversary  production  of  Peter  Grimes  and  The  Husband  in  Poulenc's  Le 
Mamelles  de  Tiresias,  all  the  while  singing  great  art-songs  and  concert  works 
by  Barber,  Corigliano,  and  Britten.  Phyllis  never  needed  to  change  me,  but 
she  did,  every  day.  She  helped  me  learn  and  enjoy  the  quixotic  relationship 
between  serious  technique  and  inspired  interpretation.  She  offered  me  the  opportunity 
and  the  tools  to  approach  my  work  as  she  does — with  honesty,  humor  and  joy." 

Soprano  JAYNE  WEST  has  performed- with  many  of  the  country's  leading  orchestras 
and  chamber  groups,  including  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Boston,  National,  and 
Detroit  symphony  orchestras,  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  Handel  &  Haydn 
Society,  and  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  under  such  notable  conductors  as 
Ozawa,  Haitink,  Pinnock,  Neeme  Jarvi,  Lopez-Cobos,  Hogwood,  Glover,  and 
Keith  Lockhart.  She  has  sung  at  many  of  the  world's  great  festivals,  as  well  as 
with  Brussels  National  Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  New  Israeli  Opera  Tel 
WtL     Aviv,  and  Boston  Lyric  Opera.  Ms.  West  was  a  member  of  Boston's  Emmanuel 
Music  from  1987  until  2009.  She  has  recorded  for  Hyperion,  Decca/Argo,  MusicMasters 
CRI,  Koch,  Telarc,  London  Records,  and  Newport  Classics.  Ms.  West  is  on  the  faculty 
at  Longy  School  of  Music.  Ms.  West  was  in  high  school  at  Framingham  South  when  she 
first  heard  Phyllis  Curtin  sing  Copland's  Twelve  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  on  a  Prelude 
Concert  at  Tanglewood;  and  she  vividly  remembers  dreaming  that  night  that  she  might 
one  day  be  privileged  to  study  with  someone  of  Ms.  Curtin's  stature.  Lo  and  behold, 
Ms.  West  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1984  and  1985,  working  under 
Ms.  Curtin  in  her  amazing  master  classes.  Following  her  Fellowships  at  Tanglewood, 
Ms.  West  continued  to  study  with  Phyllis  privately — a  high  school  girl's  dream  come  true. 
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TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Tuesday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 

THE  GREGORY  E.  BULGER  FOUNDATION  CONCERT 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Please  note  that  baritone  Christopheren  Nomura  is  suffering  from  laryngitis 
and  therefore  unable  to  sing  in  tonight's  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  perform- 
ance of  Vaughan  Williams's  "Serenade  to  Music."  Baritone  Matthew  Morris,  a 
2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellow,  will  perform  in  Mr.  Nomura's 
place  at  short  notice. 

Since  graduating  from  the  Juilliard  School,  baritone  MATTHEW  MORRIS,  who  is 
a  2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellow,  has  followed  his  love  of  performing 
into  a  unique  career  spanning  a  variety  of  genres,  from  modeling 
to  movies  to  television  to  the  concert  hall  to  the  opera  stage. 
Matthew  has  modeled  for  Mountain  Dew,  danced  as  a  featured 
ensemble  member  in  the  major  motion  picture  The  Producers!, 
appeared  as  a  religious  rabble-rouser  in  Law  &  Order,  sung  as 
King  Charles  in  Candide  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
performed  with  cabaret  star  Meow  Meow  in  Carnegie  Hall's  Berlin 
Festival  of  Lights,  and  starred  as  Papageno  in  Peter  Brook's 
Moliere  Award-winning  Une  Flute  enchantee.  He  also  enjoys  a  close 
relationship  with  such  contemporary  composers  as  Mason  Bates, 
Tom  Cipullo,  Jake  Heggie,  Lance  Home,  Missy  Mazzoli,  Ben  Moore,  John  Musto, 
and  Ned  Rorem.  Favorite  premieres  include  singing  and  rapping  as  Nico  in  Mason 
Bates's  opera  California  Fictions  (part  of  New  York  City  Opera's  VOX  showcase); 
premiering  the  role  of  Jonathan  on  the  PBS  broadcast  of  Mark  Zuckerman's  opera 
The  Outlaw  and  the  King',  singing  the  role  of  George  in  the  western  U.S.  premiere 
of  Our  Town  by  Ned  Rorem  at  the  Aspen  Opera  Theater  Center,  and  creating  the 
role  of  John  in  Back  in  the  Day,  a  new  musical  by  Lance  Home  at  the  Cape  Rep 
Theater.  At  Tanglewood  earlier  this  summer  he  sang  the  Milhaud  roles  of  Dionysos 
in  U Abandon  d'Ariane  and  Theramene  in  La  Deliverance  de  Thesee  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mark  Morris.  Matthew  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Opera 
Apprentice  program,  where  he  sang  the  role  of  Apollo  in  Gluck's  Alceste  with 
Christine  Brewer  in  the  title  role.  In  November  2010  he  produced  the  benefit 
concert  "You  Are  Not  Alone,"  which  raised  over  $15,000  for  the  Trevor  Project, 
the  national  suicide  prevention  hotline  for  LGBTQ  youth.  Matthew  also  performed 
in  the  concert,  alongside  Tony  Award-winner  Betty  Buckley,  Lea  DeLaria,  Aaron 
Lazar,  John  Tartaglia,  Ricky  Ian  Gordon,  Jeanine  Tesori,  and  many  other  stars  from 
opera  and  Broadway.  Matthew  has  taught  middle  school  general  music  and  choir 
at  his  prep-school  alma  mater,  the  Gilman  School  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  is 
currently  pursuing  his  M.M.  in  vocal  arts  at  Bard  College  with  Dawn  Upshaw. 
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Fellows  of  the  2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Violin 

David  Andai,  Miami,  FL 

Dan  and  Gloria  Schusterman  Fellowship/ 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kathryn  Andersen,  Pittsfleld,  MA 

Fitzpatrick  Family  Fellowship 
Breana  Bauman,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Samuel  Rapaporte,  Jr.  Family  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Samantha  Bennett,  Ames,  IA 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Louisa  Blood,  Delta  Junction,  AK 

Anna  Sternberg  and  Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Kelsey  Blumenthal,  Cape  Elizabeth,  ME 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Amy  Cave,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Wen-Tso  Chen,  Changhua,  Taiwan 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Andrea  Daigle,  Boulder,  CO 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Susannah  Foster,  Medfield,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Amy  Galluzzo,  London,  UK 

Linda  JL.  Becker  Fellowship 
Joanna  Grosshans,  Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jennise  Hwang,  Orange  County,  CA 

Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship 
Myoung-Ji  Jang,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Natalie  Kress,  Ambler,  PA 

Kingsbury  Road  Charitable  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Ku  Won  Kwon,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Northern  California  Fellowship 
Haerim  Lee,  Deajeon,  South  Korea 

Adele  and  John  Gray  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
KahYee  Lee,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

Edward  I.  and  Carole  J.  Rudman  Fellowship 
Matthew  Leslie- Santana,  Miami,  FL 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship/Robert 

Baum  and  Elana  Carroll  Fellowship 
Qianqian  Li,  Shanghai,  China 

Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 
Lijia  Phang,  Singapore,  Singapore 

Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 
Micah  Ringham,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Red  Lion  Inn/Blantyre  Fellowship 
Lee  Sheehan,  Atlanta,  GA 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 


Sarah  Silver,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

David  B.  Cooper  Memorial  Fellowship/TMC 

Fellowship 
Wang  Fang  Rong,  Shenyang  China 

Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Yamamoto,  Honolulu,  HI 

Akiko  Shiraki  Dynner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alyssa  Yank,  Milwaukee,  WI 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Maggie  Zeng,  Chengdu,  Sichuan,  China 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship/ 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Fellowship 

Viola 

Elizabeth  Breslin,  Princeton,  NJ 

Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner  Fellowship 
Padua  Canty,  Seattle,  WA 

Jacques  Kohn  Fellowship/Casty  Family  Fellowship 
Daniel  Getz,  Bethesda,  MD 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Danny  Kim,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 
Amy  Mason,  Dearborn,  MI 

George  and  Roberta  Berry  Fellowship 
Esther  Nahm,  Eau  Claire,  WI 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  Fellowship 
Kim  Mai  Nguyen,  Paris,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
AJ  Nilles,  Wheaton,  IL 

Ushers  and  Programmers  Fellowship 
Jocelin  Pan,  Leawood,  KS 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship/ 

TMC  Fellowship 
Roberto  Papi,  Spoleto,  Italy 

Anonymous  Fellowship/Dorothy  and  Montgomery 

Crane  Scholarship 
Anthony  Parce,  Seattle,  WA 

Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 
Madeline  Sharp,  Wilmette,  IL 

KMD  Foundation  Fellowship/Leo  L.  Beranek 

Fellowship 
Brian  Sherwood,  Kansas  City,  MO 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 
Tatiana  Trono,  Essex  Junction,  VT 

Stephanie  and  Bob  Gittleman  Fellowship 

Cello 

Oliver  Aldort,  Eastsound,  WA 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 
Marybeth  Brown-Plambeck,  San  Francisco, 

CA 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Rosanna  Butterfield,  Vancouver,  BC, 
Canada 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Fellowship 


II 


Jeremy  Crosmer,  Conway,  AR 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Natalie  Helm,  Louisville,  KY 

Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro  Fellowship/ 'S 'agner 

Family  Fellowship 
SeHee  Kim,  Brandon,  MB,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jeremy  Lamb,  Apex,  NC 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Loewi  Lin,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Annamarie  Reader,  Wichita,  KS 

Gordon  Van  Huizen  Fellowship/William  E. 

Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Mikala  Schmitz,  Lansdale,  PA 

Robert  J.  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  Fellowship/TMC 

Fellowship 
Sarah  Stone,  Lake  Forest  Park,  WA 

Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

honor  of  Reverend  Eleanor  J.  Panasevich 
Caleb  van  der  Swaagh,  New  York,  NY 

James  and  Caroline  Taylor  Fellowship 
Ying-Jun  Wei,  He  Nan  Provine,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joshua  Zajac,  Downers  Grove,  IL 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 

Double  Bass 

David  George,  Arlington,  VA 

Penny  and  Claudio  Pincus  Fellowship 
Ian  Hallas,  Northbrook,  IL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks  Fellowship 
Robin  Kesselman,  Wheaton,  IL 

Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 
Brandon  Mason,  Arlington,  TX 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Lee  Philip,  York,  PA 

Pokross/Curhan/Wasserman  Fellowship 
Rex  Surany,  Princeton,  NJ 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Nathaniel  West,  Columbus,  OH 

George  and  Ginger  Elvin  Fellowship 

Flute 

Henrik  Heide,  Madison,  WI 

Evelyn  and  Ron  Shapiro  Fellowship 
Martha  Long,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 

Theodore  and  Cora  Ginsberg  Fellowship 
Seth  Morris,  Simpsonville,  KY 

Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Smolen,  Charlotte,  NC 

Edward  G  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 

Oboe 

Jonathan  Bragg,  McLean,  VA 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Amanda  Hardy,  Prole,  IA 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship/Steinberg 
Fellowship 


Sarah  Lewis,  Petoskey,  MI 

Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship,  in 
honor  of  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Paul  Lueders,  Needham,  MA 
Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 

Clarinet 

William  Amsel,  Austin,  TX 

Paul  and  Lori  Deninger  Fellowship/Sydelle  and 

Lee  Blatt  Fellowship 
Georgiy  Borisov,  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Danny  Goldman,  New  York,  NY 

Lost  £sf  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ching-Chieh  Hsu,  Taoyuan,  Taiwan 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship/ 

Miriam  H.  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Tzuying  Huang,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Bassoon 

Kathryn  Brooks,  Cleveland,  OH 

John  and  Elizabeth  Loder  Fellowship 
Keith  Buncke,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 

Robert  G  McClellan,  Jr.  &  IBM  Matching 

Grants  Fellowship 
Joyce  Fleck,  Franklin,  MA 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Thomas  Schneider,  Centennial,  CO 

Denis  and  Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  Fellowship/ 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 

Horn 

Matthew  Bronstein,  Agoura  Hills,  CA 

T  Donald  and  Janet  Eisenstein  Fellowship 
Katharine  Caliendo,  Point  Pleasant,  NJ 

Saville  Ryan  and  Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowship 
Nicholas  Hartman,  Potsdam,  NY 

Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Tyler  Holt,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  Fellowship 
Adedeji  Bailes  Ogunfolu,  Washington  D.C. 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anna  Spina,  Skokie,  IL 

Carol  and  George  J acobstein  Fellowship/John  F. 

Cogan,Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille  Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Alex  Fioto,  Raleigh,  NC 

BSO  Members'  Association  Fellowship 
Mark  Maliniak,  Cleveland,  OH 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  Fellowship 
Toby  Penk,  Seattle,  WA 

Kitte  Sporn  Fellowship 
Kyle  Sherman,  Winchester,  TX 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Najib  Wong,  Singapore 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 


Jl 


Trombone 

Paul  Jenkins,  Piano,  TX 

Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship/Daniel 

and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Douglas  Rosenthal,  Northbrook,  IL 

Michael  and  Sally  Gordon  Fellowship 
Christopher  Wolf,  Ellicott  City,  MD 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Adam  Rainey,  La  Grange,  KY 
BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Jose  Martinez  Anton,  Chelva,  Valencia, 
Spain 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowship 

Percussion 

Matthew  Decker,  Seymour,  IN 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
Fellowship 

George  Nickson,  Port  Saint  Lucie,  FL 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Ethan  Pani,  Louisville,  KY 
Avedis  Zildjian  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Vic  Firth/ 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

Andre  Sonner,  Traverse  City,  MI 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 
Fellowship/Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 

Ian  Sullivan,  Linwood,  NJ 
Mary  E.  Brosnan  Fellowship 

Daniel  Zawodniak,  Grapevine,  TX 
Donald  Law  Fellowship 

Harp 

Grace  Browning,  Mountain  Lakes,  NJ 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Tomina  Parvanova,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship/Stephen  and 
Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Piano 

Daniel  Anastasio,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship/R.  Amory 

Thorndike  Fellowship 
Alexander  Bernstein,  Walla  Walla,  WA 

Wilhelmina  C  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Katherine  Dowling,  Regina,  SK,  Canada 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
Matthew  Gemmill,  Ames,  LA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marnie  Hauschildt,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

Edward  H  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Se-Hee  Jin,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Elena  Lacheva,  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Carlin  Ma,  Carmel,  IN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen  Fellowship 


Ryan  MacEvoy  McCullough,  Eureka,  CA 
Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser  Fellowship/ 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Nana  Shi,  Shenyang,  China 

Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman  Family  Fellowship 

Soprano 

Sharin  Apostolou,  Oakland,  NJ 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Leslie  Ann  Bradley,  Port  Perry,  ON, 

Canada 

Naomi  and  Philip  Krwvant  Family  Fellowship 
Sharon  Harms,  Pueblo,  CO 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 
YoonGeong  Lee,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Fellowship/Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial 

Scholarship 
Clarissa  Lyons,  Davis,  CA 

Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Adrienne  Pardee,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman  Vocal 

Fellowship 
Amy  Petrongelli,  Harrison,  MI 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship/ 

Dr.  Lewis  R.  and  Florence  W.  Lawrence 

Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Taverner,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

Canada 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Mezzo-Soprano 

Jacquelyn  Matava,  Farmington,  CT 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Laura  Mercado-Wright,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mary  H  Smith  Scholarship/Everett  and  Margery 
Jassy  Fellowship 

Tenor 

Martin  Bakari,  Yellow  Springs,  OH 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship/ 

Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Steven  Brennfleck,  Ewing,  NJ 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Zach  Finkelstein,  Plymouth,  MA 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Andrew  Penning,  Saint  Paul,  MN 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Baritone 

Wesley  Brax,  Columbia,  SC 

William  F  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
John  Buffett,  Hudson,  OH 

Kandell  Family  Fellowship/Pearl  andAlvin 

Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Malcolm  J.  Merriweather,  Grand  Island,  NY 

Mes singer  Family  Fellowship 


Matthew  Morris,  Baltimore,  MD 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship/Leah  Jansizian 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Bass-Baritone 

Douglas  Williams,  Farmington,  CT 
Edward  S.  Bracket?,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Bass 

David  Salsbery  Fry,  Mount  Joy,  PA 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Composition 

John  Aylward,  Tucson,  AZ 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship 
Jesse  Jones,  Aztec,  NM 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation-John  J. 

Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Liberatore,  Auburn,  NY 

Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 
Adam  Roberts,  Columbus,  OH 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Ju  Ri  Seo,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Grigory  Smirnov,  Novosibirsk,  Siberia, 

Russia 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Conducting 

Ken-David  Masur,  Leipzig,  Germany/ 

New  York,  NY 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Case  Scaglione,  League  City,  TX 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Fellowship/Maurice 

Abravanel  Scholarship 
Robert  Trevino,  Fort  Worth,  TX 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 

Library 

Michael  Ferraguto,  Woburn,  MA 

Arno  and  Maria  Maris  Student  Memorial 
Fellowship 


Elaine  Li,  Coral  Springs,  FL 
C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Audio  Engineering 

Matt  Baltrucki,  Jupiter,  FL 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
James  Clemens-Seely,  Montreal,  QC, 

Canada 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 
Lauran  Jurrius,  Heemstede,  The 

Netherlands 

Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship/TMC  Fellowship 
Stephen  Lilly,  St.  John's,  NL,  Canada 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Piano  Technology 

Jon  Guenther,  Spokane,  WA 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Rebekah  Wortman,  Iowa  City,  IA 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship/TMC  Fellowship 
Josh  Younger,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Stephanie  Morris  Marry ott  &  Franklin  J. 

Marryott  Fellowship 

Publications 

Claudia  Carrera,  Wellesley,  MA 

Merwin  Geffen,  M.D.  and  Norman  Solomon, 
M.D.  Fellowship 

The  New  Fromm  Players 

Marie  Tachouet,  flute,  Portland,  OR 
Ryan  Yure,  clarinet,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Nolan  Pearson,  piano,  Bedford,  TX 
Alex  Shiozaki,  violin,  Saratoga,  CA 
Tema  Watstein,  violin,  New  Haven,  CT 
Derek  Mosloff,  viola,  Thief  River  Falls,  MN 
Michael  Dahlberg,  cello,  Philadelphia,  PA 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Tanglewood  2011 

James  Levine,  Music  Director 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Music  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Bernard  Haitink,  Conductor  Emeritus 

LaCroix  Family  Fund,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  Laureate 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1976 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L.,  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity  in  1980 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

fohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold, 

Jr.,  chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 

Paley  chair 

Nancy  Bracken 
Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 
Theodore  W  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 

Bonnie  Bewick 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 

James  Cooke 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Victor  Romanul 
Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair,  fully 

funded  in  perpetuity 
Jason  Horowitz 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 
Julianne  Lee 

Donald  C  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Second  Violins 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 


Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1977 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 
David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Jennie  Shames 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

Tatiana  Dimitriades 

Si-Jing  Huang 

Nicole  Monahan 

Wendy  Putnam 
Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Xin  Ding 

Glen  Cherry 

Yuncong  Zhang 

Gerald  Elias° 

Violas 

Steven  Ansell 
Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1970 

Cathy  Basrak 

Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 
Edward  Gazouleas 
Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Mark  Ludwig 
Rachel  Fagerburg 
Kazuko  Matsusaka 
Rebecca  Gitter 


Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1969 
Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alien  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Jonathan  Miller 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson 

chair 

Owen  Young 

JohnF.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L. 

Cornille  chair,  fully  funded  in 

perpetuity 
Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Alexandre  Lecarme 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Adam  Esbensen 
Blaise  Dejardin 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair,  fully 

funded  in  perpetuity 
Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  fully  funded  in 

perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy§ 
Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 

James  Orleans 

Todd  Seeber 
Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall 
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Flutes 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 

in  perpetuity  in  1970 
(position  vacant) 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1981 
Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair,  fully 

funded  in  perpetuity 

Piccolo 

Cynthia  Meyers 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1979 

Oboes 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1975 
Mark  McEwen 
James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  & 

E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K.  Davis 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair,  endowed  in 

perpetuity  in  1974 

Suzanne  Nelsen 
John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald 
chair 

Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair,  fully  fund- 
ed in  perpetuity 


Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna  S. 
Kalman  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
(position  vacant) 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair,  fully 

funded  in  perpetuity 
(position  vacant) 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N.  Tariot 
chair 

Trumpets 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Benjamin  Wright 
Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Thomas  Siders 

Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward  M. 
Lupean  chair 

Michael  Martin 
Ford  H.  Cooper  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1984 

Trombones 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Stephen  Lange 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Tuba 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Timpani 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 


Percussion 

Frank  Epstein 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair,  fu 
funded  in  perpetuity 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair,  fully 

funded  in  perpetuity 
W.  Lee  Vinson 

Barbara  Lee  chair 
Daniel  Bauch 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Lindi 

chair 

Harp 

Jessica  Zhou 
Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas  cht 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity  by 
Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon 

Voice  and  Chorus 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dwors 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

Assistant 

Conductors 

Marcelo  Lehninger 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

Personnel 
Managers 
Lynn  G.  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 
Assistant  Personnel  Managers 


Stage  Manager 
John  Demick 


*  participating  in  a  system 

of  rotated  seating 
§  on  sabbatical  leave 
°  substituting 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Staff 

Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  •  Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and 
Guest  Artists  •  Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director  for  Student  Affairs  •  Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of 
Scheduling  and  Production 

2011  Summer  Staff 

Administrative:  Katelyn  Haggerty,  Front  Desk  Assistant  •  Katharine  Schimmer,  Artist  Assistant/ 
Driver  •  Kelly  Snavely,  Scheduling  Assistant  •  Joanna  K.  Trebelhorn,  Personnel  Manager  • 
Library:  Russ  Girsberger  •  John  Perkel,  Orchestra  Librarians  •  Stephen  Jean,  Head  Librarian, 
Copland  Library  •  Sarah  Funke  Donovan,  Assistant  Librarian,  Copland  Library  •  Production: 
John  Morin,  Stage  Manager,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  •  Ryland  Bennett,  Assistant  Stage  Manager, 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  •  Tim  Fung  •  Patrick  Meloveck  •  Andrew  Minguez  •  Matt  Wolford  • 
Michael  Hawes,  Stage  Assistants,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall*  Dormitory:  Albert  Oppenheimer, 
Dormitory  Supervisor  •  Erin  Svoboda,  Assistant  Dormitory  Supervisor  •  Audio  Department: 
Timothy  Martyn,  Chief  Engineer/Technical  Director  •  Douglas  McKinnie,  Audio  Engineer, 
Head  of  Live  Sound  •  Charlie  Post,  Senior  Audio  Engineer  •  Nicholas  Squire,  Audio  Engineer  • 
Ryan  Miller,  Associate  Audio  Engineer  •  Piano:  Steve  Carver,  on  sabbatical  •  Ben  Gac  • 
John  Minor  •  Barbara  Renner,  Piano  Technicians  •  Accommodations:  Peter  Grimm,  Seranak 
Manager 

Tanglewood  Development 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development — Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration  * 
Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving  •  Nina  Jung, 
Director  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  '  Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of 
Donor  Relations  •  Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Services  • 
Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •  Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of 
Society  Giving  •  Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  Ben  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator 
for  the  Friends  Program  •  Dominic  Margaglione,  Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Erin  Simmons,  Major 
Gifts  Coordinator 

Tanglewood  Corporate  Partnerships 

Alyson  Bristol,  Director,  Corporate  Partnerships  •  Susan  Beaudry,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Business 
Partners 
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For  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

James  Levine,  Music  Director 

Ray  and  Maria  Statu  Music  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 

Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship,  endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by 

Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Editorial 

Program  copyright  ©2011  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Program  printed  by  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.,  Dalton,  MA 
Cover  photo  by  Kevin  Toler 
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Friday,  August  5,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BSO  BRASS  SECTION 

Music  of  Bozza,  Hindemith,  Bach/Rosenthal,  and  Bohme 

Friday,  August  5,  8:30pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting;  YUJA  WANG,  piano 

Music  of  Beethoven,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Strauss 

Saturday,  August  6,  8:30pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEAN  NEWHOUSE  conducting;  SARAH  CHANG,  violin 

Music  of  Jalbert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Rachmaninoff 

Sunday,  August  7,  2:30pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LIONEL  BRINGUIER  conducting;  EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

Music  of  Smetana,  Mozart,  and  Tchaikovsky 


"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  on  Friday,  August  5,  are  violinist  Sarah  Chang,  con- 
ductor Lionel  Bringuier,  and  pianist  Ursula  Oppens,  who  is  featured  in  this  summer's 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  The  series  continues  through  Friday,  August  26, 
the  final  weekend  of  the  BSO's  2011  Tanglewood  season. 


Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 


Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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2011 

Tanglewood 

Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  5,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BENJAMIN  WRIGHT,  trumpet  JASON  SNIDER,  horn 
THOMAS  SIDERS,  trumpet  STEPHEN  LANGE,  trombone 

MICHAEL  MARTIN,  trumpet  MIKE  ROYLANCE,  tuba 


BOZZA 


fi\ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


Sonatine 

Allegro  vivo 

Andante  ma  non  troppo 

Allegro  vivo 

Largo — Allegro 

Messrs.  MARTIN,  SIDERS,  SNIDER,  LANGE,  and  ROYLANCE 


HINDEMITH 


"Morgenmusik,"  for  brass,  from  "Ploner  Musiktag" 
("Music-Day  at  Plon") 

MaBig  bewegt  [Moderato] 

Lied 

Bewegt  [With  movement] 

Messrs.  SIDERS,  MARTIN,  SNIDER,  LANGE,  and  ROYLANCE 


J.S.  BACH/ 

arr.  I.  ROSENTHAL 


"Fantasie"  for  brass  quintet 

Messrs.  SIDERS,  MARTIN,  SNIDER,  LANGE,  and  ROYLANCE 


c_j^^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


BOHME 


"Trompeten  Sextett"  in  E-flat  minor,  Opus  30 

Adagio,  ma  mon  tanto — Allegro  molto 
Scherzo 

Andante  cantabile 
Allegro  con  spirito 

Messrs.  WRIGHT,  MARTIN,  SIDERS,  SNIDER, 
LANGE,  and  ROYLANCE 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Chamber  music  for  brass  ensemble  was  common  in  the  Renaissance,  when  numer- 
ous European  composers  wrote  for  five-part  brass  consorts;  but  the  genre  entered 
a  period  of  stagnation  during  the  Baroque  period  as  composers'  attention  largely 
shifted  to  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  keyboard  instruments.  Though  composi- 
tion for  brass  resumed  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  it  was  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II  that  the  genre  experienced  a  true  resurgence,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  the  GI  bill  and  the  prevalence  of  brass  music 
during  the  war,  there  was  so  large  an  influx  of  brass  players  to  conservatories  imme- 
diately after  the  war  that,  by  the  fall  of  1946,  there  were  seventy  trumpeters  enrolled 
atjuilliard  alone.  This  wealth  of  brass  performers  led  to  the  formation  of  several 
highly  influential  ensembles  that,  over  the  subsequent  decades,  initiated  the  assem- 
bling— through  commissions  of  new  music,  revivals  of  Renaissance  music,  and  tran- 
scriptions of  non-brass  music — of  the  broad  repertoire  for  brass  ensemble  from 
which  today's  Prelude  Concert  draws. 

Sonatine— written  in  1951  by  the  French  Eugene  Bozza  (1905-1991),  who  composed 
sensitively  and  prolifically  for  winds — helped  spark  the  incredible  growth  of  American 
brass  ensemble  composition  that  began  in  the  postwar  years.  Premiered  in  the  United 
States  in  1954  by  the  recently  formed  New  York  Brass  Quintet,  this  ebullient,  virtuosic 
work  demands  precision,  endurance,  nuance,  and  blend,  and  showcases  the  brass 


"This  Week  at 
Tanglewood" 


Another  way  to  add  more  to  your  Tanglewood  experience, 
"this  week  at  tanglewood"  is  a  panel  discussion  featuring  special 
guests  who  will  provide  commentary  and  answer  questions  about  the 
upcoming  week's  concerts. 


Shed,  Fridays  at  7:15pm. 

Attendance  is  free  with  tickets  to  Friday  evening's  concert. 
Hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan. 


Sponsored  by: 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  SCHOOL 
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quintet  as  a  unique  and  versatile  ensemble.  The  piece  is  based  in  the  light,  bouncy 
idiom  that  characterized  French  music  of  the  interwar  years — which  Bozza  largely 
spent  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  first  studying  violin  and  then  conducting  before 
finally  taking  on  composition — but  also  features  a  jagged  jazziness.  Written  in 
four  movements  that  traverse  a  range  of  moods  while  always  keeping  an  energetic 
momentum,  the  Sonatine  spotlights  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  each  instrument 
and  of  the  overall  ensemble  in  a  way  that  helped  stimulate  countless  contemporary 
composers  to  write  for  the  genre. 

The  other  modern  work  on  today's  program,  "Morgenmusik"  ("Morning  Music")  by 
German  composer  Paul  Hindemith  (1895-1963),  provides  a  stylistic  contrast  to 
Bozza's  Sonatine:  the  Hindemith's  largely  chordal  texture  and  more  stately  tempo 
lend  it  a  denser  feel.  The  piece  is  part  of  the  larger  work  Ploner  Musiktag,  or  "Music 
Day  at  Plon,"  written  in  1932  for  a  youth  music  festival  held  in  northern  Germany 
and  consisting  of  several  pieces  for  varying  ensembles  to  be  performed  at  specific 
points  in  the  day.  Ploner  Musiktag  reflects  Hindemith's  interest  during  the  1920s  and 
early  '30s  in  writing  music  that  had  a  functional  purpose,  particularly  works  for 
students  and  amateurs.  Morgenmusik,  written  to  suit  varied  combinations  of  brass 
players,  was  intended  to  be  played  at  sunrise  from  a  tower,  invoking  the  Renaissance 
tradition  of  turmmusik  ("tower  music")  in  which  civic  brass  players,  or  stadtpfeifers, 
announced  important  town  events  and  signaled  the  time  of  day  from  above.  The 
piece,  made  up  of  three  brief,  contrasting  movements,  evokes  the  choral  nature  of 
much  turmmusik  while  employing  modern  harmonic  language. 

Following  Morgenmusik,  the  brass  version  of  the  Fantasie  in  C  by  Johann  Sebastian 

Bach  (1685-1750)  reflects  the  extensive  practice  in  the  last  several  decades  of  creat- 
ing brass  arrangements  of  works  from  the  Baroque  period,  when  little  if  any  music 
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was  composed  for  brass  ensemble.  Like  many  of  these  works,  Bach's  Fantasia  in  C 
(BWV  570),  originally  written  for  organ,  is  well-suited  for  adaptation  to  brass  ensem- 
ble: it  contains  sustained  pedal  tones  and  interweaving  repetitions  of  a  rhythmic 
motif — an  eighth  note  followed  by  two  sixteenth-notes — that  may  actually  sound 
more  clearly  in  brass  than  in  organ.  The  motivic  exploration  of  this  early  piece,  writ- 
ten between  1705  and  1707  when  Bach  was  organist  for  the  city  of  Arnstadt,  reflects 
the  influence  of  South  German  composers  of  the  time  such  as  Pachelbel,  while  its 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  progressions  point  toward  Bach's  mature  style.  The  version 
of  the  Fantasia  heard  this  evening  is  an  arrangement  by  Irving  Rosenthal,  a  horn 
alumnus  of  the  San  Diego  Symphony  and  one  of  the  many  brass  players  who  have 
worked  to  expand  the  brass  ensemble  repertoire  through  arranging,  publishing, 
composition,  and  musicological  research. 

The  considerable  research  undertaken  by  these  performers  occasionally  uncovers 
masterpieces,  such  as  the  final  work  on  the  program,  that  date  from  earlier  periods. 
The  "Trompeten  Sextett"  was  written  in  1906  by  Oskar  Bohme  (1870-1938),  a 
German  trumpeter  who  emigrated  to  Russia  and  composed  extensively  for  brass. 
After  a  successful  career  as  a  performer,  teacher,  and  composer  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  Leningrad,  Bohme  was  banished  in  1936,  due  to  his  foreign  origin,  to  the 
remote  area  of  Chkalov  during  Stalin's  "Great  Terror."  His  compositions  were  neg- 
lected in  Russia  for  decades  and  remained  unknown  to  Western  musicians  until 
rediscovered  by  the  research  of  Swiss  trumpeter  Max  Sommerhalder  in  the  1970s. 
The  lush  and  lyrical  Trompeten  Sextett  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  Romantic  tradition.  It 
follows  traditional  symphonic  structure,  moving  from  the  sonata  form  of  the  first 
movement  to  a  scherzo  of  syncopated  rhythms  before  moving  through  unusual  har- 
monic progressions  in  its  final  two  movements. 

Altogether,  this  Prelude  program  reflects  the  array  of  styles  and  periods  the  now 
considerable  brass  ensemble  repertory  allows  brass  players  to  explore,  and  high- 
lights the  intimate  collaboration  and  incredible  virtuosity  the  works  elicit  from  tal- 
ented performers. 

CLAUDIA  CARRERA 

Claudia  Carrera  is  the  2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Publications  Fellow. 


Artists 

Benjamin  Wright  began  playing  the  violin  at  age  three  and  the  trumpet  when  he  was 
ten;  he  hails  from  a  long  line  of  musicians  going  back  to  his  great  grandfather,  a 
bandleader  and  cornetist  in  Buffalo  Bill  Cody's  Wild  West  Show.  Mr.  Wright  studied 
at  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and  received  his  bachelor's  in  music  from  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  In  1996  he  won  the  International  Trumpet  Guild  and 
National  Trumpet  competitions,  as  well  as  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  Concerto 
Competition;  he  was  awarded  the  Bernard  Adelstein  Prize  for  trumpet  performance 
upon  graduating  in  1997.  He  spent  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Opera  House  Orchestra  followed  by  two  years  as  fourth  trumpet  in  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Wright  has  performed  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  as  guest  principal 
trumpet  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  has  given  master  classes  at  the  Man- 
hattan School  of  Music  and  Interlochen  Center  for  the  Arts,  and  has  been  a  faculty 
member  for  Bar  Harbor  Brass  and  National  Orchestral  Institute.  Benjamin  Wright 
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joined  the  Boston  Symphony  trumpet  section  in  July  2002  as  fourth  trumpet.  From 
2006  to  2009  he  was  acting  assistant  principal  trumpet  of  the  BSO,  then  became  sec- 
ond trumpet  of  the  BSO  in  2010.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

A  native  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  Thomas  Siders  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  assistant  principal/ third  trumpet  in  January  2010.  Mr.  Siders  grew  up  in  a  musical 
family;  he  began  playing  the  piano  at  six  and  the  trumpet  at  ten.  He  was  fortunate  to 
have  terrific  trumpet  instruction  throughout  middle  school  and  high  school,  studying 
with  Michael  Allen,  Sal  Percoco,  Ray  Sasaki,  and  the  late  Dr.  Michael  Ewald.  He  pur- 
sued further  study  with  Professor  Sasaki  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  in  2007.  Although  his  first  love  was  jazz,  Mr.  Siders  decided  to 
shift  his  focus  to  orchestral  trumpet  playing.  He  attended  Rice  University's  Shepherd 
School  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Marie  Speziale.  After  receiving  his  master's 
degree  in  2009,  he  joined  the  New  World  Symphony  in  Miami  Beach.  He  was  a  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  2008  and  2009,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  2009  Voisin 
Trumpet  Award.  In  May  2009  he  was  a  featured  performer  in  the  Conservatory  Project, 
part  of  the  Millennium  Stage  series  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Houston  Symphony,  Houston  Grand 
Opera  Orchestra,  and  Santa  Fe  Symphony. 

A  native  of  Marietta,  Georgia,  Michael  Martin  joined  the  trumpet  section  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops  as  fourth/utility  trumpet  in  October  2010.  Mr.  Martin 
attended  Northwestern  University,  where  he  received  both  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  trumpet  performance  studying  with  Barbara  Butler  and  Charles  Geyer.  He 
was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  2006  and  2008,  receiving  the  Roger  Voisin 
Trumpet  Award  both  summers.  A  champion  of  new  music,  Mr.  Martin  has  performed 
with  the  contemporary  music  groups  eighth  blackbird  and  the  Pacifica  Quartet,  as  well 
as  with  members  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  as  part  of  their  "MusicNow"  series.  Also 
an  award-winning  composer,  he  studied  composition  at  Northwestern  University  and 
orchestration  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Besides  being  the  first  brass  player  in  twenty- 
five  years  to  win  the  Northwestern  University  Concerto  Competition,  he  was  the  win- 
ner in  2006  of  the  National  Trumpet  Competition  in  Washington,  D.C,  subsequently 
being  invited  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy  Center  representing  Northwestern  University 
as  part  of  "The  Conservatory  Project,"  an  initiative  aimed  at  highlighting  the  nation's 
most  distinguished  collegiate  musicians.  A  devoted  teacher,  he  has  taught  students 
ranging  from  age  ten  to  twenty-four,  in  middle  and  high  school  concert  and  marching 
band  programs  around  the  country.  Prior  to  joining  the  Boston  Symphony,  he  per- 
formed with  numerous  orchestras  worldwide,  and  also  enjoyed  a  freelance  career 
playing  with  such  diverse  ensembles  and  artists  as  Sufjan  Stevens,  the  Burning  River 
Brass,  and  the  Still  Swingin'  Big  Band  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Mr.  Martin  is  also  co-Artistic 
Director  of  the  National  Brass  Symposium. 

Jason  Snider  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  fourth  horn  in  March  2007. 
Prior  to  his  BSO  appointment,  he  held  positions  as  second  horn  with  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago  and  associate  principal  horn  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony.  A  native  of 
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Arkansas,  Mr.  Snider  attended  Northwestern  University,  where  he  studied  with  Norman 
Schweikert,  Dale  Clevenger,  and  Roland  Pandolfi.  During  this  time,  he  performed 
with  the  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago  for  two  seasons.  After  graduating  with  honors,  he 
pursued  graduate  work  at  Rice  University,  studying  with  Roger  Kaza  and  William 
VerMeulen.  Mr.  Snider  has  played  with  various  music  festivals  such  as  the  Grant  Park 
Music  Festival,  the  Grand  Teton  Music  Festival,  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  la  Mineria 
in  Mexico  City,  the  National  Repertory  Orchestra,  the  Jerusalem  International  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  the  Pacific  Music  Festival.  He  has  also  performed  with  the 
Houston  Symphony,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  the  Chicago  Chamber  Musicians. 

A  native  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Stephen  Lange  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
trombone  section  in  fall  2010.  Previously  he  was  assistant  principal  trombone  of  the  Saint 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  from  2000  to  2010,  making  his  solo  debut  with  that  orches- 
tra in  2007  in  Frank  Martin's  Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments.  While  in  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Lange  helped  found,  and  was  a  member  of,  The  Trombones  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Symphony,  a  chamber  group  composed  of  the  SLSO  trombone  section.  The  group 
gave  master  classes  and  recitals  throughout  the  midwest,  culminating  in  a  recently 
recorded  compact  disc,  "4.1."  Mr.  Lange  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Texas-San 
Antonio  and,  during  his  tenure  in  St.  Louis,  was  an  adjunct  professor  of  music  at 
Washington  University.  He  has  given  master  classes  and  recitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  the  Juilliard  School  and  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Lange  completed  the  Juilliard 
School's  master  of  music  program  in  May  1999  as  a  student  of  Joseph  Alessi.  While 
at  Juilliard  he  performed  the  U.S.  premiere  of  Ruben  Seroussi's  trombone  concerto 
Playtime  with  the  New  Juilliard  Ensemble  and,  as  a  recipient  of  the  Frank  Smith 
Memorial  Scholarship,  performed  Nino  Rota's  Concerto  for  Trombone  at  the  1998 
International  Trombone  Festival  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  He  holds  bachelor's  degrees  in 
science  and  music  from  Indiana  University,  where  he  was  awarded  Indiana  University's 
Performer's  Certificate.  Other  awards  include  First  Prize  in  the  Lewis  Van  Haney 
International  Trombone  Competition  at  the  International  Trombone  Festival  and, 
with  the  Extension  Ensemble,  first  place  at  the  1999  Carmel  Chamber  Competition 
and  the  1999  Fishoff  Chamber  Competition.  His  former  teachers  include  Joseph  Alessi 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  Keith  Brown,  Professor  Emeritus  at  Indiana  University, 
and  Joe  Dixon,  instructor  of  trombone  in  the  Dallas  area. 

Born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mike  Roylance  was  appointed  principal  tuba  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  2003  while  finishing  his  graduate  studies  at  DePaul  University 
in  Chicago.  He  attended  the  University  of  Miami  and  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Rollins  College  in  Winter  Park,  Florida.  At  Rollins  College,  he  served  on 
the  faculty  conducting  the  brass  ensemble  and  directing  the  Pep  Band.  He  was  also 
professor  of  tuba  and  euphonium  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida.  While  in 
Chicago,  he  performed  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Minnesota  Orchestra, 
and  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  was  principal  tuba  of  the  Civic  Orchestra  of 
Chicago  for  the  2001-02  season.  Prior  to  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  2003,  he 
spent  fifteen  years  as  a  freelance  musician  and  teacher  in  Orlando,  Florida.  He  per- 
formed on  tuba  and  electric  bass  in  a  wide  range  of  ensembles  including  orchestras, 
chamber  groups,  Dixieland  bands,  big  bands,  and  Broadway  shows.  He  was  a  member 
of  Walt  Disney  World's  "Future  Corps"  and  the  Walt  Disney  World  Orchestra.  While 
living  in  Orlando,  he  was  also  a  member  of  Rosie  O'Grady's  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  as 
well  as  the  Sam  Rivers  RivBea  Jazz  Orchestra.  His  career  includes  performances 
throughout  Europe  and  Japan.  Mike  Roylance  has  studied  with  such  notable  players 
as  former  University  of  Miami  professor  Connie  Weldon,  James  Jenkins  of  the  Jackson- 
ville Symphony,  Bob  Tucci  of  the  Bavarian  State  Opera,  former  Boston  Symphony 
tubist  Chester  Schmitz,  Gene  Pokorny  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  Floyd  Cooley, 
formerly  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Mr.  Roylance  currently  teaches  at  Yale 
University,  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  Boston  University. 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Friday,  August  5,  8:30pm 

THE  CANYON  RANCH  CONCERT  IN  HONOR  OF  STEPHEN  MUSS 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 
Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


RACHMANINOFF 


{Intermission 


"Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,"  Opus  43, 
for  piano  and  orchestra 


YUJA  WANG,  piano 


STRAUSS 


Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier' 


^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

First  performance:  February  27,  1814,  Vienna,  Beethoven  cond.  First  BSO  performance: 
February  18,  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  5, 
1947,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  by  the  BSO:  July  17,  2004,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  cond.,  though 
Christoph  Eschenbach  led  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  a  more  recent  perform- 
ance here  on  August  13,  2006. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Beethoven  was  seeking  relief  from  chronic  digestive  prob- 
lems: at  doctor's  orders,  he  traveled  from  Teplitz  to  Karlsbad,  then,  after  a  brief  stay 
at  Franzensbad,  back  to  Teplitz,  where  he  had  a  passing  affair  with  Amalie  Sebald. 
From  there  he  journeyed  to  Linz,  where  he  lodged  with  his  brother  Johann  and 
where  one  of  his  principal  concerns  was  to  break  up  Johann's  relationship  with 
Therese  Obermeyer,  the  sister-in-law  of  a  doctor  renting  space  in  Johann's 
house.  Therese  had  been  employed  by  Johann  as  a  housekeeper  but  the 
relationship  became  much  more  personal.  She  already  had  an  illegitimate 
daughter  and  supposedly  had  had  a  number  of  lovers.  But  Johann's  reaction 
to  his  brother's  meddling  was,  of  course,  to  marry  the  woman,  and  when 
things  became  difficult  for  the  couple  in  later  years,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
blame  brother  Ludwig  for  the  unhappy  circumstances. 

But  Beethoven  was  occupied  with  composing,  too,  and  it  was  at  Linz,  while 
staying  at  Johann's  house,  that  he  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony;  the  auto- 
I  graph  bears  the  inscription  "Linz,  October  1812."  Just  as  Beethoven's  Fifth 
and  Sixth  symphonies  are  paired  with  respect  to  genesis  and  early  performance  his- 
tory— they  were  premiered  at  a  single  concert,  on  December  22,  1808 — likewise 
were  the  composer's  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies  linked  together.  The  Seventh 
was  completed  just  four  months  before  the  Eighth  and  was  first  played  on  December 
8,  1813.  The  Eighth  was  introduced  on  February  27,  1814,  at  a  Sunday  concert  in 
Vienna  that  also  included  the  Seventh  Symphony,  Beethoven's  Battle  Symphony 
( Wellington 's  Victory) ,  and  a  vocal  trio  reworked  by  Beethoven  from  a  piece  he  had 
actually  composed  ten  years  earlier  (even  though  he  had  promised  a  new  trio  as  well 
as  a  new  symphony  for  the  occasion) .  Needless  to  say,  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  larger  Seventh,  which  opened  the  concert,  but 
the  real  hit  of  the  event  was  Wellington's  Victory,  whose  "battle"  section  was  encored. 
Regarding  the  Eighth's  relatively  cool  reception,  the  reviewer  for  Vienna's  Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung  observed  that  "the  cause  of  this  was  not  in  its  weaker  or  lesser  artistic 
workmanship. . .  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  symphony  to  follow  the  one 
in  A  major  [the  Seventh],  and  partly  in  the  satiety  that  followed  the  enjoyment  of  so 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  excellent,  whereby  natural  apathy  was  the  result."  As 
reported  by  his  biographer  Thayer,  Beethoven's  rather  peeved  explanation  for  the 
Eighth's  lack  of  immediate  success  was  "because  it  is  so  much  better  than  the  other 
[the  Seventh],"  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Eighth  has  still  not  attained  the  recogni- 
tion it  deserves:  it  is  perhaps  the  least  performed  of  all  the  composer's  symphonies 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  Second. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  articulated  the  reason  for 
this  situation,  citing,  in  the  main,  "the  overflowing  fun  and  realism  of  the  music. . . . 
Not  only  is  every  movement  pervaded  by  humour,  but  each  has  some  special  stroke 
of  boisterous  merriment,  which  to  those  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  digni- 
fied movements  of  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  or  the  Number  Seven,  may  have  made  it 
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difficult  to  believe  that  the  composer  was  in  earnest  and  that  his  composition  was  to 
be  taken  seriously."  Likewise,  Philip  Hale  points  to  the  Eighth  as  the  product  of  a 
composer  "in  reckless  mood,  delighting  in  abrupt  contrasts. . .  characterized  by  mad 
jollity,  and  a  playfulness  that  at  times  approaches  buffoonery."  Beethoven's  own 
word  for  this  was  "aufgeknopft,"  "unbuttoned,"  and  this  is  the  term  commentators 
have  seized  upon  to  characterize  this  symphonic  product  of  his  cheerful  nature. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  contrasts  a  bright  but  forceful  idea 
with  a  waltzlike  second  theme  of  comic  bent.  There  is  constant  alternation  of  bright 
and  dark,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  sforzato  accents  and  rhythmic  drive  so  typical 
of  Beethoven;  the  end  of  the  development  virtually  barrels  into  the  recapitulation. 
The  second  movement,  marked  Allegretto  scherzando,  suggests  in  its  sixteenth-note 
staccato  accompaniment  the  ticking  of  a  metronome;  the  main  tune  may  have  been 
based  upon,  or  given  rise  to,  a  canon  Beethoven  contrived  in  honor  of  Johann 
Nepomuk  Maelzel,  Vienna's  "Court  Mechanician"  and  inventor  of  the  "musical 
chronometer."  The  playful  character  of  this  brief  movement  resides  in  its  overlaying 
of  trills,  accents,  and  sudden  fortissimo  tremolos. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  "Tempo  di  Menuetto"  but  actually  parodies  the 
courtly  minuet  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  original  trumpet-and-drums  reinforcemen 
of  the  downbeat — and  note  that  the  opening  two  notes  of  the  movement  constitute 
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an  upbeat — is  displaced  during  the  course  of  the  minuet,  and  the  dolce  ("sweet")  horn 
melody  of  the  Trio  is  offset  by  a  scampering  cello  accompaniment  that  suggests  a 
quite  different  sort  of  character.  The  Allegro  vivace  finale  moves  like  the  wind:  the 
triplets  that  form  the  upbeat  to  the  main  idea  and  pervade  the  accompaniment  are 
barely  distinguishable  to  the  ear.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  are  fits  and  starts, 
juxtapositions  of  pianissimo  and  fortissimo,  with  bouncing  octaves  in  bassoon  and  tim- 
pani contributing  to  the  fun.  So  much  energy  is  accumulated  along  the  way  that,  to 
wind  things  up,  Beethoven  writes  a  coda  as  long  as  the  entire  main  part  of  the  move- 
ment, and,  at  the  end,  we  can  almost  imagine  him  grabbing  us  by  the  shoulders, 
shaking  us  hard,  and  laughing. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff  (1873-1943) 

"Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,"  Opus  43,  for  piano  and  orchestra 

First  performance:  November  7,  1934,  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (in  Baltimore),  Leopold 
Stokowski  cond.,  Rachmaninoff,  piano.  First  BSO  performance:  December  1937,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  cond.,  Rachmaninoff,  piano.  First  Tanglewood performance:  August  13, 
1967,  Erich  Leinsdorf  cond.,  John  Browning,  piano.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance: August  19,  2005,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  cond.,  Garrick  Ohlsson,  piano 

Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini  is  one  of  those  rare  works  that 
impresses  even  the  snobbish  types  who  customarily  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 

compositions  of  this  Russian  emigre  who  wrote  such  unabashedly  romantic, 
heart-on-sleeve  music.  Generally  regarded  as  a  reactionary  in  a  world  domi- 
nated by  the  new  ideas  of  Stravinsky's  neo-classicism  on  the  one  hand  and 
Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique  on  the  other,  Rachmaninoff  has,  until 
recent  years,  been  largely  written  off  by  the  musical  intelligentsia.  Times  are 
changing,  though,  and  his  star  is  rising  again.  At  least  we  can  now  begin  to 
assess  his  contribution  without  fighting  our  way  through  a  battlefield  of 
entrenched  avant-gardists.  It  is  particularly  instructive  to  compare  the  sar- 
castic, denigrating  article  on  the  composer  in  the  fifth  edition  (1955)  of 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  with  the  much  more  informative 
and  balanced  contribution  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  (1980).  One  would 
hardly  guess  that  the  two  articles  were  about  the  same  composer! 

To  be  sure,  the  biggest  successes,  the  pieces  requested  again  and  again,  the  works 
he  could  not  avoid — the  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos  in  particular,  and,  of 
course,  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor,  which  he  had  to  play  at  every  recital  before 
the  audience  would  let  him  leave — were  far  in  the  past  by  1934.  His  most  recent 
piano  concerto,  the  Fourth,  had  grown  to  such  lengths  that  he  joked  it  would  have 
to  be  performed  on  successive  nights,  like  Wagner's  Ring,  and  when  it  was  pre- 
miered in  Philadelphia  in  1927  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  In  the  end,  the  composer 
withdrew  the  work  from  further  performance  (he  finally  revised  it  considerably  in 
1941,  but  it  has  never  become  well-known).  Another  score  composed  at  the  same 
time,  three  Russian  songs  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  had  come  off  well,  but  the  fail- 
ure of  a  work  for  his  own  instrument  apparently  hurt  badly.  Between  1926  (when  he 
finished  both  the  concerto  and  the  Russian  songs)  and  1931  Rachmaninoff  com- 
posed nothing.  By  1931  he  overcame  his  sense  of  fiasco  sufficiently  to  compose  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Corelli,  his  last  work  for  solo  piano.  This  work,  too,  was 
not  immediately  successful.  The  composer  sent  a  copy  of  the  work,  along  with  this 
wry  commentary,  to  a  composer  friend  in  Russia,  Nikolai  Medtner: 
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I  have  played  them  here  [in  the  United  States]  15  times,  but  only  one  of  these 

15  performances  was  good I  have  not  played  them  in  full  once.  I  was  guided 

by  the  coughing  of  the  public.  When  the  coughing  increased,  I  would  leave  out 
the  next  variation.  When  there  was  no  coughing,  I  would  play  them  in  order.  In 
one  concert  (I  don't  remember  where — a  small  town)  the  coughing  was  such 
that  I  played  only  10  variations  (out  of  20).  My  record  was  18  variations  (in  New 
York).  However,  I  hope  that  you  will  play  them  all  and  that  you  will  not  "cough." 

The  variation  form  was  not  one  for  which  Rachmaninoff  had  hitherto  shown  any 
particular  predilection.  (His  only  previous  essay  in  the  genre  had  been  the  Variations 
on  a  Theme  of  Chopin  in  1902-03.)  But  it  was  clearly  churning  in  his  mind  now,  for 
when  he  arrived  at  his  Swiss  summer  residence  in  the  summer  of  1934,  he  began  to 
compose  with  extraordinary  energy  and  imagination  the  work  that  is  surely  his  finest 
essay  in  the  medium  of  piano  and  orchestra. 

It  was  bold  of  Rachmaninoff  to  choose  a  theme  so  thoroughly  treated  by  earlier 
composers.  Paganini  himself  had  started  the  tradition  by  varying  the  theme  of  his 
Twenty-fourth  Caprice  for  solo  violin  eleven  times;  later  in  the  nineteenth  century 
both  Liszt  and  Brahms  took  their  turns  having  a  go  at  the  theme.  And  in  our  own 
century,  following  Rachmaninoff,  Witold  Lutoslawski  and  Boris  Blacher  have  contin- 
ued the  investigation  of  Paganini's  theme.  And  yet,  despite  the  long  history  of  com- 
posers' delving  into  this  thematic  material,  Rachmaninoff  comes  up  with  fresh 
treatments  presented  in  a  score  that  is  dashing,  brilliant,  romantic,  and  witty  by 
turns.  The  great  choreographer  Fokine  prepared  a  ballet  to  this  music  in  1939  to 
a  scenario  provided  by  Rachmaninoff  himself,  based  on  the  Paganini  legend,  the 
demonic  super-virtuoso  whose  powers  were  granted  him  through  a  pact  with  the 
devil.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  Rachmaninoff  had  this  story  in  mind  while  compos- 
ing (he  often  said  that  a  program  provided  a  stimulus  when  he  was  working,  though 
he  rarely  revealed  its  nature  or  details) . 

At  the  outset  strings  and  woodwinds  toss  fragments  of  the  theme  back  and  forth  as 
the  piano  asserts  itself  with  stern  octaves  on  the  tonic,  A.  The  first  variation  actually 
precedes  the  formal  statement  of  the  full  theme;  it  is  a  kind  of  bare-bones,  stripped- 
down  version,  tense,  bony,  hushed,  but  with  a  sardonic  touch  of  wit.  The  theme  itself 
is  first  given — appropriately — to  the  violins,  immediately  evoking  echoes  of  Paganini's 
original. 

The  tide  "Rhapsody"  might  lead  us  to  expect  extraordinary  freedoms  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Paganini  material,  but  ironically  Rachmaninoff  here  gives  us  the  most  classi- 
cally shaped  of  all  his  compositions.  Each  variation  is  complete  in  itself,  each  has  a 
marked,  evident  connection  to  the  Paganini  theme.  As  a  whole  the  treatment  becomes 
freer  as  the  work  progresses,  but  that  is  entirely  consonant  with  classical  practice.  The 
first  six  variations  maintain  strict  tempo,  stay  in  the  same  key  (A  minor)  as  Paganini's 
caprice,  and  even  hint  at  Paganini's  own  variations.  The  first  major  change  in  char- 
acter comes  with  the  seventh  variation,  in  which  Rachmaninoff  introduces  one  of  his 
favorite  musical  ideas  as  a  second  thematic  idea.  This  is  the  old  plainchant  sequence 
Dies  irae  from  the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  a  tune  widely  used  by  romantic  composers 
since  Berlioz,  but  by  no  one  so  often  as  Rachmaninoff.  We  hear  it  first  in  sustained 
chords  in  the  piano  against  thematic  segments  in  bassoon  and  cellos.  It  will  play  a 
substantial  role  in  the  score,  perhaps  designed  to  suggest  Paganini's  supposed  bar- 
gain with  the  devil  (just  as  it  was  used  to  suggest  diabolical  activities  in  the  "Dream 
of  a  Witches'  Sabbath"  in  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique) .  Rachmaninoff  plans  its  sev- 
eral reappearances  in  his  Rhapsody  with  a  keen  sense  of  telling  effect. 

By  the  ninth  variation,  Rachmaninoff  is  no  longer  so  much  playing  with  the  thematic 
outline  or  its  harmonic  pattern  as  he  is  exploiting  the  colors  and  the  rhythms  of  its 
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diabolic  character  with  special  coloristic  effects  in  the  orchestration.  A  grotesque 
march  presents  the  Dies  irae  like  a  slow  tolling  of  funeral  bells. 

Up  to  this  point  the  music  has  stayed  firmly  in  Paganini's  home  key  of  A  minor; 
now  the  eleventh  variation,  which  functions  as  a  kind  of  reflective  solo  cadenza  with 
a  mysterious  accompaniment,  leads  off  to  a  new  key  and  the  beginning  of  a  middle 
section  in  which  the  tonality  is  freer.  This  includes  variations  in  a  graceful  minuet 
tempo,  a  fiery  Allegro  with  thunderous  piano  chords,  a  lively  F  major  variation 
in  which  the  woodwinds  and  violins  play  triplet  fanfares  "like  a  trumpet,"  and  a 
scherzando  for  the  piano  solo  in  which  the  orchestra  is  silent  until  the  very  end.  A 
change  to  B-flat  minor  brings  in  a  movement  of  great  delicacy,  with  solo  figures 
derived  from  Paganini  in  the  oboes  and  later  the  clarinets,  answered  by  violin  or 
horn.  Muted  violins  tremble  softly  as  the  variation  comes  to  its  end  and  continues 
in  the  same  minor  key  with  mysterious  tremolos  and  wandering  divagations  of  the 
pianist,  with  only  a  three-note  motive  to  recall  Paganini. 

The  modulations  end  up  in  the  lush,  romantic  key  of  D-flat  major  for  the  most  famous 
variation  in  the  set,  the  eighteenth.  This  sounds,  at  first  hearing,  as  if  Rachmaninoff 
had  thrown  Paganini  to  the  winds  and  gone  off  to  seek  the  kind  of  rich  Russian 
melody  that  had  made  his  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos  so  popular.  And  yet 
this  theme,  in  Rachmaninoff  s  most  popular  style,  is  derived  from  Paganini's  by  the 
simple  device  of  turning  its  notes  upside-down  and  playing  them  more  slowly  and 
lyrically.  The  result  is  an  outpouring  of  lyric  melody  that  soars  climactically  and  then 
dies  gently  away. 

The  remaining  five  variations  return  to  the  home  key  to  provide  a  finale  of  great 
brilliance  a  la  Paganini,  then  turning  to  intimations  of  the  satanic,  with  a  dark 
march  erupting  in  a  piano  cadenza  and  a  variation  (No.  23)  in  which  the  soloist 
begins  in  the  unlikely  key  of  A-flat;  the  orchestra  promptly  takes  matters  into  its  own 
hands  by  jerking  the  soloist  up  to  A  and  continuing  into  the  last  variation,  with  a 
kaleidoscopic  outburst  of  fireworks  and  a  final  reference  in  the  brass  to  the  Dies  irae. 
Then,  just  as  Rachmaninoff  seems  to  be  building  up  to  his  mightiest  peroration,  the 
score  ends  with  the  wittiest  touch  of  all — one  last  quiet  reference  to  Paganini. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  across  the 
country. 
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Cool  wind  that  wakes  you  from  a  lazy  day, 

The  moon  looking  down  on  you,  lighting  your  way. 

A  moment  in  time  that  you  capture  forever, 
A  place  in  your  heart  it  can  leave  never. 

The  sun  that  warms  you  on  a  gentle  afternoon, 
The  walk  you  take  when  you  whistle  a  tune. 

Rain  that  drops  on  your  eyelash  by  chance, 
It  invites  you  to  stay  and  enjoy  a  dance. 

A  snowflake  that  falls  and  you  catch  on  your  tongue, 

A  butterfly  landing  on  a  branch  from  the  tree  it  was  hung. 

The  sound  of  your  heart  beat  when  it  is  strong  and  true, 
Your  first  lass,  feelings  that  overwhelm  you. 

An  ocean  so  mysterious  to  fill  in  a  hole, 
A  flame  so  intense  it  burns  in  your  soul. 

When  words  escape  how  you're  feeling  inside, 
It  must  be  love  that  you  can  no  longer  hide. 
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Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949) 
Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 

First  performance  of  complete  opera:  January  26,  1911,  Dresden  Court  Opera,  Ernest  von 
Schuch  cond.  First  performance  of  the  Suite:  October  5,  1944,  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Artur  Rodzinski  cond.  First  BSO  performance  of  the  Suite:  January  1949,  Thor  Johnson 
cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  13,  1955,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.  Most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance:  August  6,  2006,  Donald  Runnicles  cond. 

By  1909  Strauss  was,  with  Puccini,  the  most  famous  and  the  richest  composer  alive. 

He  had  written  a  string  of  orchestral  works — Aus  Italien,  Macbeth,  Don  Juan,  Fin  Held- 

enleben,  Tod  und  Verkldrung,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Don  Quixote,  and 

the  Symphonia  domestica — many  of  which  at  once  became  indispensable  reper- 
tory items;  he  had  emerged  as  an  important  song  composer;  and  latterly, 
with  Salome  in  1905  and  Elektra  at  the  beginning  of  1909,  he  had  made  his 
mark  in  the  opera  world,  and  in  a  big  way.  As  far  back  as  1903  he  had  seen 
Max  Reinhardt's  Berlin  production  of  a  new  adaptation  of  Sophocles'  Electra 
by  the  then  twenty-nine-year-old  Viennese  poet  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  It 
interested  him  as  possible  operatic  material,  but  not  until  1906  did  he  ask 
von  Hofmannsthal  for  permission  to  set  the  play.  It  was  the  prelude  to  an 
extraordinary  working  friendship  that  lasted  through  a  further  half-dozen 
major  projects  until  the  poet's  death  in  1929  and  that  properly  began  with 
their  collaboration  on  Der  Rosenkavalier.  Drawing  on  a  vast  range  of  sources, 

von  Hofmannsthal  provided  a  libretto  of  which  Strauss  said  that  it  practically  set 

itself  to  music.  The  action  takes  place  in  18th-century  Vienna. 

In  brief:  the  young  wife  of  Field  Marshal  von  Werdenberg  has  taken  as  lover  the  sev- 
enteen-year-old Count  Octavian  Rofrano.  She  receives  a  call  from  an  impoverished 
and  chawbacon  country  cousin,  Baron  Ochs  auf  Lerchenau,  who  has  come  for 
advice.  He  has  arranged  to  become  engaged  to  Sophie  von  Faninal,  daughter  of  a 
newly  rich  and  newly  ennobled  army  contractor  who  is  as  keen  to  benefit  from 
Ochs's  title  as  Ochs  is  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the  Faninal  money.  Custom — and  this 
is  entirely  an  invention  of  von  Hofmannsthal's — demands  that  the  formal  proposal 
be  preceded  by  the  presentation  to  the  prospective  bride  of  a  silver  rose:  can  the 
Marshal's  lady  suggest  a  young  man  of  suitable  bearing  and  background  to  take  on 
the  role  of  the  rose-bearing  knight,  the  "Rosenkavalier"?  The  Marschallin,  as  she  is 
always  referred  to,  suggests  Octavian.  Octavian  and  Sophie  fall  in  love  at  sight;  by 
means  of  a  series  of  degrading  tricks  the  projected  Ochs-Faninal  alliance  is  under- 
mined; and  the  Marschallin  and  Ochs  renounce  Octavian  and  Sophie  respectively, 
the  former  with  sentimental  dignity,  the  latter  in  an  atmosphere  of  rowdy  farce. 

The  Rosenkavalier  Suite  consists  of  the  following  passages  from  the  opera:  the  Pre- 
lude, which  depicts  with  drastic  explicitness  the  bedtime  fun  of  the  Marschallin  and 
Octavian;  the  scene  of  Octavian's  presentation  of  the  silver  rose  to  the  blushing  six- 
teen-year-old Sophie  and  the  subsequent  conversation  of  the  two;  music  associated 
with  Ochs,  specifically  the  waltz  in  which  he  states  that  no  night  with  him  can  ever 
be  too  long;  the  trio — three  simultaneous  sololoquies  actually — of  the  Marschallin, 
Octavian,  and  Sophie,  just  after  Octavian,  not  without  a  somewhat  angry  nudge 
from  the  Marschallin,  has  found  the  courage  to  cross  the  stage  from  his  old  love  to 
his  new;  the  final  duet  of  Octavian  and  Sophie;  and  another  of  Ochs's  waltzes,  an 
exuberant  one  to  which  he  sings  that  he  can't  help  it,  he  just  has  the  good  luck  of 
all  Lerchenaus  (this  is  the  one  item  in  the  suite  that  departs  from  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  opera,  the  arranger  obviously  wanting  a  bang-up  finale) . 

The  publisher's  catalogue,  incidentally,  abounds  in  arrangements  of  music  from  Der 
Rosenkavalier  for,  among  other  things,  piano  and  piano  duet,  unaccompanied  violin 
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or  flute  or  cello  (all  available  in  simplified  versions) ,  mandolin  or  two  mandolins  or 
two  mandolins  with  piano,  band  arrangements  for  each  branch  of  service  (all  had 
distinctive  combinations  in  the  bands  of  the  old  German  and  Austrian  armies) , 
Schrammel  quartet  (the  combination  of  two  violins  with  guitar  and  accordion  one 
hears  in  Viennese  wine  gardens),  zither,  and  Hitler  Youth  Orchestra.  The  1945 
orchestral  suite,  though  some  may  object  to  a  certain  lack  of  sensibility  with  which 
the  juxtapositions  have  been  managed,  is  not  the  worst  of  these. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Guest  Artists 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 

A  regular  guest  with  North  America's  notable  orchestras,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 
conducts  the  major  ensembles  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Montreal,  Cincinnati,  and  Houston  in  the  2010-11  season,  and  returns  to  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  third  time  since  2005.  He  appears  annually  at 
Tanglewood  and  regularly  with  the  National  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  an 
Toronto  Symphony  orchestras.  Born  in  Burgos,  Spain,  in  1933,  Rafael  Fruhbeck 
de  Burgos  studied  violin,  piano,  music  theory,  and  composition  at  the  conserva- 
tories in  Bilbao  and  Madrid,  and  conducting  at  Munich's  Hochschule  fur  Musik, 
where  he  graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  was  awarded  the  Richard  Strauss 
Prize.  From  2004  to  2011  he  was  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic;  in  the  2012-13  season  he  will  assume  his  post  as  chief 
conductor  of  the  Danish  National  Orchestra.  He  has  made  extensive  tours  with 
such  ensembles  as  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
National  Orchestra  of  Madrid,  and  the  Swedish  Radio  Orchestra,  and  he  has  toured 
North  America  with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Spanish  National  Orchestra,  and  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  Named  Conductor  of  the  Year  by  Musical  America  in  2011,  he 
has  received  numerous  other  honors  and  distinctions,  among  them  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  City  of  Vienna,  the  Bundesverdienstkreuz  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
the  Gold  Medal  from  the  Gustav  Mahler  International  Society,  and  the  Jacinto  Guerrero 
Prize,  Spain's  most  important  musical  award,  conferred  in  1997  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
In  1998  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  was  appointed  Emeritus  Conductor  by  the  Spanish 
National  Orchestra.  He  has  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Navarra  in  Spain  and  since  1975  has  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  of  San  Fernando.  He  has  recorded  extensively  for  EMI,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  Columbia  (Spain),  and  Orfeo,  including  acclaimed  releases  of  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Orff's  Carmina  burana,  Bizet's  Carmen,  and  the 
complete  works  of  Manuel  de  Falla.  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  January  1971.  Since  an  August  2000  appearance  at  Tanglewood, 
he  has  been  a  frequent  guest  leading  the  BSO  in  a  wide  range  of  repertoire  both  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  also  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra.  In  the  2010-11  subscription  season,  his  performances  with  the  BSO 
included  music  of  Falla,  Brahms,  Reger,  Liszt,  and  Ravel.  Having  led  both  the  BSO  and 
TMCO  in  this  past  Tuesday  night's  gala  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert,  he  returns  to 
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the  Shed  podium  next  weekend  for  a  BSO  concert  featuring  guitarist  Pepe  Romero  on 
Friday  night,  and  an  all-Brahms  program  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra, 
Stephanie  Blythe,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  on  Sunday  afternoon. 


Yuja  Wang 

The  twenty-four-year-old  Chinese  pianist  Yuja  Wang  makes  her  Tanglewood  debut  in 
this  concert,  having  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Symphony  Hall  in  March 

2007  with  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Ms.  Wang  is  an  exclusive  record- 
ing artist  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Her  debut  recording,  "Sonatas  8c  Etudes," 
earned  praise  from  Gramophone  magazine,  which  named  her  the  Classic  FM 
Gramophone  Awards  2009  Young  Artist  of  the  Year.  Her  second  recording, 
"Transformation,"  was  released  to  critical  acclaim  and  selected  Gramophones 
Record  of  the  Month.  Most  recently,  she  collaborated  with  Claudio  Abbado  and 
the  Mahler  Chamber  Orchestra  on  her  first  concerto  album,  featuring  Rachmani- 
noff's Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  ofPaganini  and  Piano  Concerto  No.  2.  Since  her  2005 
debut  with  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  under  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Yuja 
Wang  has  performed  with  the  major  orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  with  the  National  Symphony,  New  World  Symphony,  Tonhalle  Orchestra,  China 
Philharmonic,  Filarmonica  della  Scala,  Gulbenkian  Orchestra,  London  Philharmonic, 
Nagoya  Philharmonic,  Tokyo's  NHK  Symphony,  Orchestra  Mozart,  the  Shanghai 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  United  States  tour,  the  Lucerne  Festival  Orchestra  under 
Claudio  Abbado  in  Beijing,  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Spain  and  London, 
and  the  Hong  Kong  Philharmonic.  Having  made  her  New  York  Philharmonic  debut 
at  the  2006  Bravo!  Vail  Music  Festival,  she  performed  with  that  orchestra  under  Lorin 
Maazel  on  tour  in  Japan  and  Korea.  In  2008  she  toured  the  United  States  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  led  by  Sir  Neville  Marriner,  and  in  2009  she  was 
soloist  with  the  YouTube  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Ms.  Wang  appears  regularly  at  the  Aspen,  Santa  Fe,  Gilmore,  and 
Verbier  festivals.  The  2010-11  season  brought  several  debuts:  the  Royal  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  under  Daniele  Gatti;  Orchestre  de  Paris  conducted  by  Juraj  Valcuha;  RAI 
Torino  led  by  Mikko  Franck;  and  Orquesta  Nacional  Esparia  and  Berlin  Staatskapelle, 
both  under  Pietari  Inkinen.  She  also  made  recital  debuts  in  Madrid  and  Tokyo.  In  the 
2011-12  season  she  will  make  her  Carnegie  Hall  (Stern  Hall)  debut  and  perform  with 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  Filarmonica  della  Scala,  London  Symphony,  NDR  Symphony, 
Orchestra  dell'Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Born  in  Beijing  in  1987,  Yuja  Wang 
began  studying  piano  at  age  six  and  gave  her  first  public  performances  in  China, 
Australia,  and  Germany.  She  studied  at  Beijing's  Central  Conservatory  of  Music  under 
Ling  Yuan  and  Zhou  Guangren,  and  spent  three  summers  at  the  Morningside  Music 
cultural  exchange  program  at  Calgary's  Mount  Royal  College.  Subsequently  moving  to 
Canada,  she  studied  with  Hung  Kuan  Chen  and  Tema  Blackstone  at  the  Mount  Royal 
College  Conservatory.  In  2002,  at  fifteen,  she  won  the  Aspen  Music  Festival's  concerto 
competition  and  moved  to  the  U.S.  to  study  with  Gary  Graffman  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  graduating  in  2008.  She  received  the  Gilmore  Young  Artist 
Award  in  2006  and  the  prestigious  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  2010. 
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Shakespeare  ^Company 


2011  SUMMER  SEASON 


consiste.. 
impressive  summer  drama 
festival  in  America. " 

ILL  STREET  JOURN, 


FOUNDERS'  THEATRE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT! 

JUNE  24-SEPTEMBER  41 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET! 

JULY8-SEPTEMBER3! 

A    THE  HOUND  OF 
!E  BASKERVILLES 

-SEPTEMBER  4i 

TEIN  THEATRE 

'OMEN  OF  WILL, 
IRNEY:  PARTS  l-V, 
AY  27-JULY  lOi 

HE  MEMORY  OF  WATER 

JUNE  16-SEPTEMBER  4 

'0  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA; 

JULY6-SEPTEMBER3I 

f  THE  HOLLOW  CROWNi 

JULY  12-241 

/RED  HOT  PATRIOT] 

.  .SS  WIT  OF  MOLLY  IVINS 

r  pGUST  3-SEPTEMBER  41 

,0SE  FOOTPRINT  THEATRE! 

THE  VENETIAN  TWINS| 

JUNE  29-AUGUST  27 

EVERYMAN  ACTOR  L 

AUGUST  11-SEPTEMBER4II 


5  MINUTES  FROM  YOUR  SEAT! 

70  Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  MA  •  For  tickets  visit 

Shakespeare.org  or  413-637-3353, 


2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Saturday,  August  6,  8:30pm 
SEAN  NEWHOUSE  conducting 


JALBERT 
MENDELSSOHN 


"Music  of  air  and  fire" 

Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Allegro  molto  appassionato 

Andante 

Allegretto  ma  non  troppo — Allegro  molto  vivace 

SARAH  CHANG 


{Intermission} 


RACHMANINOFF 


Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  27 

Largo — Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro  vivace 


^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Pierre  Jalbert  (b.1967) 
"Music  of  air  and  fire"  (2007) 

First  performance:  May  6,  2007,  Walnut  Creek,  CA,  California  Symphony,  Barry 
Jekowsky  cond.  This  is  the  first  BSO  performance  of  any  music  by  Pierre  Jalbert. 

Although  this  is  the  first  time  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  played  music  of 
Pierre  Jalbert,  for  longtime  Tanglewood  attendees  his  name  may  ring  a  bell,  or  even 
two  bells:  Jalbert  was  a  Composition  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  in  1992  and  returned  for 
a  performance  of  his  Piano  Trio  during  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
here  in  1999.  He  has  since  made  a  significant  reputation  for  himself.  He  won 
the  prestigious  Rome  Prize  and  in  2001  won  the  international,  juried  BBC 
Masterprize  competition  for  his  In  Aeternam.  Like  Music  of  air  and  fire,  In 
Aeternam  was  commissioned  by  the  California  Symphony,  which  premiered  it 
under  Barry  Jekowsky's  direction.  (Jalbert  was  the  ensemble's  composer-in- 
residence  from  1999  to  2002.)  He  has  also  written  pieces  for  the  Houston, 
Albany,  and  Vermont  symphonies,  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Caramoor  Festival,  South  Bay  Chamber  Music  Society,  the  Ying  Quartet,  and 
many  others.  In  1996  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Rice  University's  Shepherd 
School  of  Music,  where  he  is  now  a  professor  of  theory  and  composition.  In 
April  2011,  the  Emerson  String  Quartet  premiered  Jalbert's  String  Quartet  No.  5 
in  Houston.  Forthcoming  works  include  a  new  orchestra  piece  for  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony commemorating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  September  11,  2001,  which  will  pre- 
miere next  month  under  Hans  Graf's  direction;  a  new  piece  for  violin,  clarinet,  and 
piano  for  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  for  November  2011,  and  a 
piano  quintet  for  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet  for  spring  2012. 

Jalbert  is  a  New  Englander  by  birth  and  upbringing;  he  was  born  in  New  Hampshire 


'Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA. 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib, 
letting  on  that  you've  been  there  alrea< 
It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
Go,  by  all  means."  —  The  New  Yorker  tm/^f 
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and  grew  up  in  Vermont.  (His  family  originated  in  Quebec.)  He  attended  Oberlin 
Conservatory  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  his  doctorate 
working  with  George  Crumb.  Although  Jalbert's  music  "moves"  differently  than 
Crumb's  uniquely  experimental  works,  we  can  perhaps  hear  Crumb's  influence  in 
some  of  the  unusual,  even  unexpected  details  of  some  of  Jalbert's  pieces,  including 
the  use  of  microtones  and  the  detailed  concentration  he  brings  to  writing  for  indi- 
vidual instruments.  Jalbert  taps  into  this  detail  to  create,  even  within  conventional 
ensembles,  a  scintillating,  even  exotic  variety  of  timbres.  He  is  also  drawn  to  propul- 
sive, flowing  rhythms.  Both  characteristics  can  be  heard  in  his  Music  of  air  and  fire. 

Jalbert  writes: 

As  the  title  may  suggest,  this  work  exhibits  contrasting  ideas:  one  of  quiet  lyri- 
cism (air),  and  one  of  faster,  more  aggressive  music  (fire).  The  "air"  music 
comes  first  and  features  the  percussionists  bowing  their  instruments  in  order  to 
create  a  wafting,  ethereal  sound.  This  gradually  turns  into  the  "fire"  music  and 
features  the  percussionists  playing  various  sets  of  drums  in  a  more  pulse-oriented, 
rhythmic  manner.  This  work  was  written  for  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Symphony  under  Barry  Jekowsky. 

Music  of  air  and  fire  uses  a  moderately  large  orchestra — strings  with  triple  winds,  plus 
a  big  percussion  section,  piano  and  celesta,  and  harp.  The  piece  opens  with  a  slow 
episode  marked  "mysterious,"  mostly  sustained,  but  with  little  rising-arpeggio  frag- 
ments anticipating  the  start  of  the  much  faster,  Confuoco  ("with  fire")  remainder.  A 
quick,  pulsing  foundation  keeps  this  part  of  the  piece  in  a  state  of  activity  and  antici- 
pation. Although  Jalbert  superimposes  more  sustained  music  recalling  the  opening, 
the  sense  of  forward  motion  doesn't  let  up  until  the  last  moments. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847) 
Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

First  performance:  March  13,  1845,  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig,  Niels  Gade 
cond.,  Ferdinand  David,  violin.  First  BSO  performance:  February  18,  1882,  Georg 
Henschel  cond.,  Alfred  de  Seve,  violin.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  15,  1941, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Albert  Spalding,  violin.  Most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  BSO:  August  5,  2007,  Ludovic  Morlot  cond.,  Stefan 
Jackiw,  violin.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  22,  2009,  Kurt  Masur  cond., 
Gil  Shaham,  violin. 

Ferdinand  David  (1810-73)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  violinists  and 
teachers  of  his  day.  When  the  twenty-seven-year-old  Mendelssohn  became  director 
of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  in  1836,  he  had  David,  just  a  year  his 
junior,  appointed  to  the  position  of  concertmaster.  Relations  were  always  very 
cordial  between  composer  and  violinist,  and  their  warmth  was  marked  in  a  let- 
ter that  Mendelssohn  wrote  to  David  on  July  30,  1838,  in  which  he  com- 
mented, "I'd  like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter;  one  in  E  minor 
sticks  in  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  will  not  leave  me  in  peace." 

But  having  said  as  much,  Mendelssohn  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  complete  the 
work.  He  sketched  and  drafted  portions  of  it  in  at  least  two  distinct  stages 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  his  correspondence  with  David  is  sometimes  filled 
with  discussions  of  specific  detailed  points  of  technique,  and  sometimes  with 
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the  violinist's  urgent  plea  that  he  finish  the  piece  at  last.  By  July  1839  Mendelssohn 
was  able  to  write  David  reiterating  his  plan  of  writing  a  concerto;  the  composer  com- 
mented that  he  needed  only  "a  few  days  in  a  good  mood"  in  order  to  bring  him 
something  of  the  sort.  Yet  Mendelssohn  didn't  find  those  few  days  for  several  years —  i 
not  until  he  decided  to  shake  off  the  wearying  appointment  at  the  court  of  Frederick 
William  IV  in  Berlin.  So  it  wasn't  until  July  1844  that  he  was  able  to  work  seriously 
on  the  concerto;  on  September  2  he  reported  to  David  that  he  would  bring  some 
new  things  for  him.  Two  weeks  later  the  concerto  was  finished. 

David  was  Mendelssohn's  adviser  on  matters  of  technical  detail  regarding  the  solo 
part;  he  must  have  motivated  the  composer's  decision  to  avoid  sheer  virtuoso  diffi- 
culty for  its  own  sake.  In  fact,  David  claimed  that  it  was  these  suggestions  of  his, 
which  made  the  concerto  so  playable,  that  led  to  the  work's  subsequent  popularity. 
It  is  no  accident  that  Mendelssohn's  concerto  remains  the  earliest  Romantic  violin 
concerto  that  most  students  learn. 

At  the  same  time  it  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  the  most  original  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  concertos  ever  written.  The  originality  comes  from  the  new  ways  Mendels- 
sohn found  to  solve  old  formal  problems  of  the  concerto.  At  the  very  beginning,  in 
a  radical  departure  from  standard,  Baroque-derived  concerto  practice,  Mendelssohn 
dispenses  entirely  with  an  orchestral  ritornello,  fusing  the  opening  statement  of 
orchestra  and  soloist  into  a  single  exposition.  This  was  part  of  his  design  from  the 
very  beginning.  Even  the  earliest  sketch  of  the  first  movement  shows  the  two  meas- 
ures of  orchestral  "curtain"  before  the  soloist  introduces  the  principal  theme. 

The  other  problem  of  concerto  form  that  Mendelssohn  attacked  in  a  new  way  was 
that  of  the  cadenza.  Normally,  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  orchestra 
pauses  on  a  chord  that  is  the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  take  off  on  his  or 
her  own,  and  everything  comes  to  a  standstill  while  we  admire  the  sheer  virtuosity  of 
the  soloist,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cadenza  might  be  outrageously  out  of  style  with 
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the  rest  of  the  piece,  or  so  long  and  elaborate  as  to  submerge  entirely  the  composi- 
tion it  is  attached  to.  Mendelssohn's  solution  is  simple  and  logical — he  composes 
his  own  cadenza  for  the  first  movement,  but  instead  of  making  it  an  afterthought,  he 
places  it  in  the  heart  of  the  movement,  allowing  the  soloist  the  chance  to  complete 
the  development  and  inaugurate  the  recapitulation.  No  other  cadenza  had  ever 
played  so  central  a  role  in  the  structure  of  a  concerto  to  that  time. 

Finally,  Mendelssohn  was  an  innovator  with  his  concertos  by  choosing  to  link  all  the 
movements  into  one  another  without  a  break,  a  pattern  that  had  been  found  earlier 
in  such  atypical  works  as  Weber's  Konzertstiick  for  piano  and  orchestra,  but  never  in 
a  work  having  the  temerity  to  call  itself  a  concerto.  Yet  we  can't  imagine  the  Liszt 
concertos  and  many  others  without  this  change. 

The  smooth  discourse  of  the  first  movement,  the  way  Mendelssohn  picks  up  short 
motives  from  the  principal  theme  to  punctuate  extensions,  requires  no  highlighting. 
But  it  is  worth  pointing  out  one  of  the  loveliest  touches  of  orchestration  at  the 
arrival  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  in  the  relative  major  key  of  G.  Just  before  the 
new  key  is  reached,  the  solo  violin  soars  up  to  high  C  and  then  floats  gently  down- 
ward to  its  very  lowest  note,  on  the  open  G-string,  as  the  clarinets  and  flutes  sing 
the  tranquil  new  melody.  Mendelssohn's  lovely  touch  here  is  to  use  the  solo  instru- 
ment— and  a  violin  at  that,  which  we  usually  consider  as  belonging  to  the  treble 
range — to  supply  the  bass  note,  the  sustained  G,  under  the  first  phrase;  it  is  an  inver- 
sion of  our  normal  expectations,  and  it  works  beautifully. 

When  the  first  movement  comes  to  its  vigorous  conclusion,  the  first  bassoon  fails  to 
cut  off  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  but  holds  its  note  into  what  would  normally  be 
silence.  The  obvious  intention  here  is  to  forestall  intrusive  applause  after  the  first 
movement;  Mendelssohn  gradually  came  to  believe  that  the  various  movements  of 
a  large  work  should  be  performed  with  as  little  pause  as  possible  between  them,  and 
this  was  one  way  to  do  it  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sustained  bassoon 
note  has  not  always  prevented  overeager  audiences  from  breaking  out  in  applause) . 
A  few  measures  of  modulation  lead  naturally  to  C  major  and  the  lyrical  second 
movement,  the  character  of  which  darkens  only  with  the  appearance  of  trumpets 
and  timpani,  seconded  by  string  tremolos,  in  the  middle  section.  Once  again  at 
the  end  of  the  movement  there  is  only  the  briefest  possible  break;  then  the  soloist 
and  orchestral  strings  play  a  brief  transition  that  allows  a  return  to  the  key  of  E  (this 
time  in  the  major  mode)  for  the  lively  finale,  one  of  those  brilliantly  light  and  fleet- 
footed  examples  of  "fairy  music"  that  Mendelssohn  made  so  uniquely  his  own. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  across  the 
country. 
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Sergei  Rachmaninoff  (1873-1943) 
Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Opus  27 

First  performance:  January  26,  1908,  St.  Petersburg,  Rachmaninoff  cond.  First  BSO  per- 
formance. October  14,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  5, 
1977,  Andre  Previn  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  2,  2009,  Thomas 
Dausgaard  cond. 

By  the  time  he  came  to  write  his  Second  Symphony,  Rachmaninoff  had  become  such 
a  celebrity  in  Moscow — as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor — that  he  found  he  had 
to  "escape"  in  order  to  be  able  to  compose  without  interruption.  This  need  was 
made  more  urgent  by  the  increasing  political  unrest,  especially  the  massacre  before 
the  Winter  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg  in  January  1905,  an  anticipation  of  the  revolution 
that  was  barely  a  dozen  years  away  and  that  made  connection  with  such  state-run 
institutions  as  the  Bolshoi  Theater  awkward.  Disturbances  continued  throughout  the 
year  1905,  and  though  Rachmaninoff  was  busy  seeing  two  new  operas,  Francesca  da 
Rimini  and  The  Miserly  Knight,  through  their  premieres  in  January  1906,  he 
clearly  decided  that  it  was  time  to  leave  Russia  for  a  while.  By  mid-February 
he  had  resigned  from  his  position  at  the  Bolshoi  and  left  almost  at  once  for 
Florence.  Though  he  had  offers  of  remunerative  engagements  to  conduct 
the  following  year,  the  political  unrest  persuaded  him  to  cancel  all  concert 
plans  and  take  his  family  to  Dresden  for  the  year.  There,  virtually  unknown 
to  all,  he  could  work  in  seclusion  as  a  full-time  composer. 

He  began  work  on  a  new  opera,  Monna  Vanna,  based  on  a  play  by  Maeterlinck. 
It  was  never  to  be  finished,  partly  because  he  interrupted  himself  to  compose 
the  Second  Symphony,  and  later  because  the  playwright  had  a  contract  with 
the  music  publisher  Heugel  specifying  that  only  one  composer,  a  certain  Henri 
Fevrier,  could  set  the  play  to  music  and  get  permission  for  performances  in  the 
international  opera  circuit. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  miracle  that  Rachmaninoff  ever  composed  a  second  symphony.  The 
premiere  of  his  first,  in  1897,  had  been  so  disastrous  that  the  twenty-four-year-old 
composer  nearly  gave  up  composition  entirely,  and  only  returned  to  his  metier  after 
extensive  counseling  sessions,  partly  under  hypnosis,  with  a  psychiatrist  in  1900. 
(The  best-known  of  the  reviewers  at  that  premiere,  the  acid-tongued  composer 
Cesar  Cui,  had  commented,  "If  there  were  a  conservatory  in  Hell,  if  one  of  its  talent- 
ed students  were  instructed  to  write  a  program  symphony  on  'The  Seven  Plagues  of 
Egypt,'  and  if  he  were  to  compose  a  symphony  like  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's,  then  he 
would  have  fulfilled  his  task  brilliantly  and  would  bring  delight  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Hell.")  Nonetheless,  the  memories  of  that  event  were  no  doubt  the  reason  that 
Rachmaninoff  composed  his  new  symphony  in  secret,  not  telling  even  his  best 
friends  in  Russia  until  he  was  essentially  finished  and  the  word  had  leaked  out  in 
a  German  paper.  On  February  11,  1907,  he  added  a  postscript  to  a  letter  from 
Dresden  with  the  confession: 

I  have  composed  a  symphony.  It's  true!  It's  only  ready  in  rough.  I  finished  it  a 
month  ago  and  immediately  put  it  aside.  It  was  a  severe  worry  to  me  and  I  am 
not  going  to  think  about  it  any  more.  But  I  am  mystified  how  the  newspapers 
got  onto  it! 

Rachmaninoff  returned  to  Russia  that  summer,  carrying  with  him  the  newly  com- 
posed First  Piano  Sonata  and  the  nearly  finished  Second  Symphony.  He  conducted 
the  first  two  performances,  one  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  in  Moscow.  After  repeat- 
ing it  in  Warsaw  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  made  the  final  adjustments  to 
the  score  before  sending  it  off  to  the  publishers. 
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Since  the  First  Symphony  was  never  published  in  Rachmaninoff  s  lifetime  (and  was 
even  believed  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  Russian  Revolution  until  a  set  of  orchestral 
parts  turned  up  after  his  death) ,  and  the  Third  Symphony  was  not  composed  for 
another  decade,  it  was  the  Second  that  became  established  as  the  Rachmaninoff  sym- 
phony. That  didn't  prevent  it  from  suffering  the  indignity  of  numerous  cuts  and 
abridgments,  however,  an  unfortunate  practice  that  the  composer  himself  sometimes 
indulged  in,  thereby  giving  others  implicit  license  to  hack  away.  On  occasion  this 
lengthy  work  (which  runs  just  over  an  hour  when  played  complete)  has  been  cut 
drastically  to  as  little  as  forty  minutes!  Such  heartless  pruning  suggests  that  the  work 
must  be  loosely  constructed  for  the  cuts  even  to  be  possible.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a  well- 
knit  score  that  requires  space  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  composer's  musical 
ideas.  Russian  music  is  often  made  up  of  thematic  ideas  in  frequently  repeated  cells, 
but  Rachmaninoff's  repetitions  are  almost  never  literal;  each  one  extends  the  musi- 
cal argument  in  a  grand  and  spacious  progression.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence 
of  a  motto  theme  (heard  in  the  opening  measures)  subtly  shapes  elements  of  every 
movement,  binding  the  structure  into  a  tightly-argued  whole,  despite  its  length. 
Uncut  BSO  performances  have  previously  been  given  by  Simon  Rattle,  Andre  Previn,  I 
Yakov  Kreizberg,  and  Thomas  Dausgaard.  Tonight's  conductor,  Sean  Newhouse,  now 
joins  this  list.* 

The  very  first  phrase  in  the  cellos  and  basses  is  the  essential  motto,  which  dominates 
the  symphony  on  its  surface  or  somewhere  in  the  undertow.  Its  melodic  turn  is  at 
once  converted  into  an  expressive  figure  in  the  violins  in  the  first  of  many  elabora- 
tions. A  new  one  occurs  in  the  restless  Allegro  that  follows.  The  A  minor  scherzo 
movement  is  one  of  Rachmaninoff  s  most  original  in  character  and  scoring,  right 
from  the  opening  horn  theme,  which  is  a  rather  festive  march,  and  the  violin  figure 
that  follows  at  once  will  return  to  open  the  symphony's  finale.  Periodically  the  move- 
ment softens  into  a  lyrical  stepwise  melody  that  promises  romantic  involvement,  but 
just  at  the  right  time  Rachmaninoff  recalls  the  energetic  business  for  which  the 
movement  is  intended  to  serve.  At  the  end,  a  coda  dies  away  into  nothingness. 

The  romantic  high  point  of  the  symphony  comes  in  the  third  movement,  one  of  the 


*  A  few  conductors  who  arrived  planning  to  lead  the  complete  work  at  past  BSO  perform- 
ances in  fact  decided  to  make  cuts  during  the  rehearsal  period. 
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most  romantic  passages  in  the  entire  orchestral  repertory  (and  all  by  itself  a  full 
course  in  lush  soaring  melodic  sequences  of  the  kind  taken  over  by  Hollywood  for 
love  scenes) .  The  passion  hinted  at  in  the  introductory  measures  will  return  in  full 
force  at  the  climax  of  the  movement.  But  first  the  clarinet  sings  a  tender  song  that 
hovers  delicately  around  the  dominant  of  the  scale,  constantly  decorated  in  new 
ways,  expanding  ever  onward  without  repetition,  through  the  twenty-three  measures 
of  its  length.  The  middle  section  of  the  movement  is  more  lightly  scored,  with  brief 
questions  and  answers  tossed  back  and  forth  by  the  English  horn  and  oboe  against 
reminders  in  the  violins  of  the  symphony's  opening  motto.  Now  the  violins  begin  an 
extended  gradual  climb  and  a  long  crescendo  in  which  the  full  orchestra  joins  to  a 
climactic  statement  of  the  romantic  opening  figure  of  the  movement.  This  quickly 
collapses,  though,  and  the  motto  intertwines  with  the  romantic  figure  in  a  delicate 
and  mysterious  dialogue  leading  to  the  restatement  (in  the  violins)  of  the  opening 
clarinet  song.  Another  romantic  climax  ensues,  and  the  movement  dies  away  in  a 
dialogue  of  murmuring  calm. 

The  finale  abruptly  breaks  the  romantic  atmosphere  with  a  theme  full  of  triplets 
rushing  headlong  in  a  carnival  mood.  Recollections  of  earlier  movements  are  woven 
into  this  madcap  chase  with  great  subtlety,  and  the  string  choir  has  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  (in  unison)  another  of  Rachmaninoff's  great  soaring,  singing  melodic 
inventions.  A  brief  Adagio  recalls  the  slow  movement  and  the  violin  version  of  the 
opening  motto  before  we  plunge  into  the  development  section,  which  contains  one 
of  Rachmaninoff  s  greatest  masterstrokes.  Gradually  one  instrument  and  then  anoth- 
er begins  to  play  a  descending  scale,  first  in  quarter-notes,  then  some  in  eighth-notes 
or  whole  notes,  overlapping  and  piling  up  simultaneously  in  every  possible  rhythmic 
combination,  making  an  extraordinary  noise,  as  if  someone  were  ringing  the  changes 
on  all  the  bells  of  Moscow  at  once.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  brings  a  normal 
recapitulation  and  a  swift  coda  that  ends  the  symphony  in  a  truly  resplendent  manner. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 


Guest  Artists 


Sean  Newhouse 

Sean  Newhouse  made  an  acclaimed  last-minute  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  February  2011,  conducting  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony  on  two  hours' 
notice  in  place  of  Music  Director  James  Levine.  No  stranger  to  eleventh-hour 
substitutions,  he  also  stepped  in  for  Mario  Venzago  on  short  notice  to  open  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  season  in  2008,  to  rave  reviews.  He  is  the  first  American- 
born  conductor  in  fifteen  years  to  be  appointed  a  BSO  assistant  conductor,  a 
position  he  assumed  in  the  2010-11  season  at  the  invitation  of  Maestro  Levine. 
Mr.  Newhouse  began  his  career  by  winning  the  highly  coveted  position  of  music 
director  of  the  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  has  launched  conductors  from  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  to  Myung-Whun 
Chung  to  Lawrence  Foster.  After  a  successful  three-year  tenure  with  the  Debut 
Orchestra,  he  spent  two  seasons  as  associate  conductor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducting  multiple  subscription  weeks  and  concerts  on  virtually 
every  ISO  series.  Winner  of  the  Aspen  Conducting  Prize  and  major  prizes  at  the  Fitel- 
berg  and  Malko  competitions,  he  recently  made  an  acclaimed  debut  in  Germany  with 
the  Deutsche  Staatsphilharmonie  Rheinland-Pfalz.  The  current  season  includes  his 
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Tanglewood  debut  with  the  BSO,  as  well  as  debuts  with  the  orchestras  of  Charleston 
(SC),  Springfield  (MO),  and  Lubbock  (TX)  and  a  return  to  the  Indianapolis  Symphony. 
Also  this  year,  he  was  one  of  six  conductors  chosen  from  across  the  nation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Bruno  Walter  National  Conductor  Preview,  organized  by  the  League  of 
American  Orchestras  and  hosted  by  the  Louisiana  Philharmonic.  Other  recent  engage- 
ments as  guest  conductor  have  taken  him  to  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Milwaukee 
Symphony,  Silesian  Philharmonic,  New  World  Symphony,  and  Aspen  Concert  Orchestra. 
He  made  his  opera  debut  in  2007  conducting  Ravel's  UEnfant  et  les  sortileges.  Earlier 
this  season  Mr.  Newhouse  assisted  James  Levine  in  performances  of  Bartok's  Bluebeard^ 
Castle  and  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex.  Highlights  of  his  three  seasons  with  the  YMF  Debut 
Orchestra  included  seven  world  premieres,  a  nationally  televised  holiday  concert,  a 
performance  for  the  President  and  First  Lady,  and  the  orchestra's  first  performances 
on  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art's  historic  "Sundays  Live"  series.  In  2006 
Mr.  Newhouse  and  the  Debut  Orchestra  gave  a  special  performance  at  Walt  Disney 
Concert  Hall  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  League  of  American  Orchestras  National  Con- 
ference. They  returned  to  Disney  Hall  in  2007  for  an  acclaimed  performance  of 
Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  10  as  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic's  "Shadow  oi 
Stalin"  festival.  Mr.  Newhouse  studied  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  American 
Academy  of  Conducting  at  Aspen,  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  and  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  among  others.  His  conducting  mentors  have  included  James  Levine, 
David  Zinman,  Carl  Topilow,  and  Neil  Varon.  Originally  trained  as  a  violinist,  he  stud- 
ied violin  with  Devy  Erlih  at  the  Alfred  Cortot  School  in  Paris  and  Joanna  Owen  at  the 
Eastman  School.  Mr.  Newhouse  can  be  found  on  the  web  at  www.seannewhouse.com. 
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Sarah  Chang 

Since  her  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  at  the  age  of  eight,  violinist  Sarah 
Chang  has  performed  internationally  with  notable  orchestras,  conductors,  and  accom- 
panists in  a  career  spanning  more  than  two  decades.  In  2012  she  will  have 
recorded  exclusively  for  EMI  Classics  for  twenty  years.  Highlights  of  2010-11  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  include  appearances  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Washington,  D.C.),  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  with  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  symphony  orchestras,  as  well  as  performances  in  Norway, 
Romania,  Austria,  Canada,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  Ms.  Chang,  who  appears 
regularly  in  the  Far  East,  returns  to  Seoul  for  concerts  with  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  to  Guangzhou  to  perform  with  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra as  part  of  the  Asian  Games  Opening  Festival.  In  recital,  Ms.  Chang  regularly 
travels  internationally,  last  season  visiting  such  cities  as  London,  Zurich,  Dublin,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg.  As  a  chamber  musician,  she  has 
collaborated  with  such  artists  as  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Wolfgang  Sawallisch,  Yefim  Bronf- 
man, Leif  Ove  Andsnes,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  late  Isaac  Stern,  and  members  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Ms.  Chang's  most  recent  recording  for  EMI  Classics,  featur- 
ing Brahms  and  Bruch  violin  concertos  with  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
garnered  critical  and  popular  acclaim  and  marked  her  twentieth  album  for  that  label. 
Her  2007  recording  of  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  attracted  international  commendation. 
Other  recordings  include  Prokofiev's  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  and  Shostakovich's  Violin 
Concerto  No.  1  live  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Sir  Simon  Rattle;  "Fire  and 
Ice,"  an  album  of  popular  short  works  for  violin  and  orchestra  with  Placido  Domingo 
conducting  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  the  Dvorak  concerto  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  chamber  music  and  sonata  discs  with  artists  includ- 
ing pianists  Leif  Ove  Andsnes  and  Lars  Vogt.  In  2006  Ms.  Chang  was  one  of  twenty 
honorees  in  Newsweek' s  "Women  and  Leadership,  20  Powerful  Women  Take  Charge" 
issue.  The  World  Economic  Forum  (WEF)  named  her  a  Young  Global  Leader  for  2008, 
and  Yale  University  dedicated  a  chair  in  Sprague  Hall  in  her  honor  in  2005.  The  previ- 
ous year  she  ran  with  the  Olympic  Torch  in  New  York,  became  the  youngest  person 
ever  to  receive  the  Hollywood  Bowl's  Hall  of  Fame  Award,  and  was  awarded  the  Inter- 
nazionale  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  Prize  in  Siena,  Italy.  She  is  a  past  recipient  of 
the  Avery  Fisher  Prize,  Gramophone's  Young  Artist  of  the  Year  award,  Germany's  "Echo" 
Schallplattenpreis,  Newcomer  of  the  Year  honors  at  the  International  Classical  Music 
Awards  in  London,  and  Korea's  "Nan  Pa"  award.  This  year  she  was  named  the  U.S. 
Embassy's  Cultural  Envoy.  Sarah  Chang  made  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut 
at  Tanglewood  in  July  1995  with  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto,  followed  by  return  appear- 
ances in  1998  (playing  Bruch),  1999  (Goldmark),  and  2003  (Sibelius)  with  the  BSO,  and 
in  2008  in  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's.  She  made  her 
BSO  subscription  series  debut  in  March  1999,  with  Richard  Strauss's  Violin  Concerto. 
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Tangle  wood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Sunday,  August  7,  2:30pm 
SPONSORED  BY  EMC  CORPORATION 

LIONEL  BRINGUIER  conducting 


SMETANA 
MOZART 


"The  Moldau"  ("Vltava")  from  "Ma  Vlast" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 
(cadenzas  by  Emanuel  Ax) 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro — Andantino  cantabile — Tempo  primo 

EMANUEL  AX 


{Intermission} 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 
Andante  sostenuto — Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzone 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato) :  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


U^L  ^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Leon  Fleisher       Pamela  Frank      Anthony  McGill     James  Morris 
Faculty  Faculty  Faculty  '68  Voice 


What  do  these 

distinguished  Tanglewood 

artists  have  in  common? 

Peabody! 


Find  out  more  about  where  outstanding 
music  lives  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Download  the  Peabody  iPhone  app 
(app.peabody.jhu.edu  for  other  mobile  devices) 

www.peabody.jhu.edu 

1  East  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  MD 


the  PjEABC^r^bNSERVAfbRY 

OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


Baystate  Medical  Center  is 

ranked  as  one  of  the  nation's 

50  Top  Hospitals®  for  cardiovascular  care*  in  a  study  of  hospitals 

that  treat  a  broad  spectrum  of  cardiology  patients.  Thomson  Reuters 

Baystate  ry/i  Heart  &  Vascular  Program 


baystatehealth.org/heart 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Bedrich  Smetana  (1824-1884) 

"The  Moldau"  ("Vltava")  from  "Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country"). 

First  performance  of  "The  Moldau  "  alone:  April  4,  1875,  Prague.  First  performance  as  part 
of  the  complete  "Ma  Vlast":  November  5,  1882,  Prague,  Adolf  Cech  cond.  First  BSO  per- 
formance of  "The  Moldau":  November  21,  1890,  Arthur  Nikisch  cond.  First  Tanglewood 
performance  of  "The  Moldau":  July  29,  1967,  Rafael  Kubelik  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  of  "The  Moldau":  July  21,  1995,  Marek  Janowski  cond. 

We  think  of  Smetana  as  perfectly  embodying  the  spirit  of  Czech  nationalism  in  music, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  specimens  of  a  nationalist  composer  from  any  land;  and 
he  himself  certainly  aspired  to  such  a  claim.  But  it  was  not  his  sole  ambition  to  "be 

Czech,"  nor  did  his  countrymen  always  recognize  his  credentials  as  a  nation- 
alist composer.  Indeed,  he  was  shunned  by  some  as  being  too  German,  or 
too  Wagnerian,  or  not  national  enough.  Others  have  seen  Smetana  as  the 
purest  exponent  of  Czech  music,  often  at  the  expense  of  Dvorak,  whose 
worldwide  fame  and  international  travel  diminish  (in  their  view)  his  attach- 
ment to  his  homeland. 


There  is  a  sunny  exuberance  in  Smetana's  music  that  belies  the  battles  and 
misfortunes  he  had  to  contend  with  all  his  life.  Critical  rejection,  political 
opposition,  domestic  strife,  the  deaths  of  three  daughters,  petty  rivalries, 
poverty,  deafness,  and  dementia — these  all  afflicted  him  at  various  times,  and 
he  died,  at  sixty,  a  tormented  and  unhappy  man.  In  due  course  his  music,  feeding 
into  the  brilliant  generation  that  followed,  came  to  define  the  Czech  style  to  the  wider 
world,  whether  the  Bohemian  peasantry  would  have  recognized  it  as  such  or  not. 

After  finishing  his  opera  The  Bartered  Bride — written  for  the  opening  in  1862  in 
Prague  of  the  Provisional  Theatre,  a  new  opera  house  devoted  to  Czech-language 
works — Smetana  composed  three  more  operas  on  Czech  themes:  the  beautiful  and 
too  little  known  Dalibor,  and  the  spectacular  pageant  opera  Libuse,  based  on  the 
mythical  deeds  of  the  Bohemian  princess  Libuse  in  ancient  times.  This  eventually 
found  its  place  as  a  grand  ceremonial  work,  first  played  at  the  opening  of  the 
National  Theatre  in  1881  and  to  this  day  reserved  by  the  Czechs  for  similar  national 
occasions.  The  third  opera  was  a  comedy,  The  Two  Widows.  While  at  work  on  Libuse, 
Smetana  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series  of  orchestral  works  that  proclaimed  the 
greatness  of  Bohemia's  past  without  dependence  on  a  text.  He  had  always  loved  the 
hills  and  rivers  of  Bohemia,  and  his  childhood  had  been  spent  in  small  towns  in  the 
country  redolent  of  history  and  folk  traditions. 

Libuse  was  completed  in  November  1872,  five  days  after  an  announcement  in  the 
press  that  Smetana  was  at  work  on  two  symphonic  poems,  Vysehrad  and  Vltava  ( The 
Moldau).  Libuse  is  set  in  the  castle  of  Vysehrad,  and  in  Act  II  a  theme  is  introduced 
that  was  to  play  a  part  in  the  symphonic  poem.  The  first  of  the  two  symphonic 
poems  was  completed  in  November  1874,  a  month  after  Smetana  had  suffered  one 
of  the  cruellest  blows  of  his  life:  he  completely  lost  his  hearing.  He  was  subjected  to 
a  variety  of  treatments,  all  uncomfortable  and  all  useless,  and  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  despondency.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  compose,  and  set  to  work  on  Vltava 
almost  immediately.  By  February  1875  he  had  finished  the  third  in  the  cycle,  Sdrka, 
while  From  Bohemia 's  Woods  and  Fields  was  composed  that  summer. 

This  was  provisionally  the  close  of  the  cycle,  and  each  piece  was  played  in  Prague 
concerts.  In  the  winter  of  1878-79  he  added  two  more  symphonic  poems  to  the  set, 
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Tabor  and  Blanik.  The  cycle  was  entitled  first  "Vlast"  ("Country")  and  finally  "Md 
Vlasf  ("My  Country").  In  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  Smetana  provided  program  notes 
for  each  of  the  six  symphonic  poems  in  the  cycle,  so  the  narrative  and  illustrative 
content  of  the  music  is  not  in  any  doubt.  The  formal  design  of  each  piece  was  derived 
from  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  which  Smetana  gready  admired,  not  least  for  their 
freedom  of  content  and  design.  He  admired  Berlioz  and  Wagner  too,  without  ever 
sounding  as  if  he  needed  to  borrow  their  language. 

The  Vltava  is  the  river  that  winds  north  through  the  city  of  Prague  embracing  the 
old  town  in  its  westerly  bend  and  setting  the  great  castle  of  Hradcany  in  powerful 
relief.  Its  German  name,  still  clinging  to  the  music  if  not  to  the  river,  is  "Moldau." 
In  the  music,  the  river's  course  starts  as  a  trickle,  is  joined  by  a  second  source,  and 
then  grows  into  a  broad  stream.  It  passes  through  fields  and  forests  to  the  sound  of 
hunting  horns,  then  to  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  dancing  at  a  village  wedding  on  the 
bank.  Here  the  music  has  an  irresistible  lilt  which  fades  as  the  river  flows  on. 

Night  falls  and  the  moon  comes  out.  Nymphs  are  seen  at  the  water's  edge  and 
ruined  castles  appear  on  the  bluffs  above.  The  river  tumbles  through  the  St.  John's 
Rapids,  then  flows  powerfully  on  to  the  city  of  Prague.  The  "Vysehrad"  theme,  which 
recurs  prominently  throughout  Md  Vlast,  is  heard  as  the  fortress  comes  into  view. 
The  close  suggests  the  long  journey  ahead  until  the  river  finally  joins  the  Elbe. 

HUGH  MACDONALD 

Hugh  Macdonald  is  Avis  Blewett  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis  and  principal  pre-concert  speaker  for  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
General  editor  of  the  New  Berlioz  Edition,  he  has  written  extensively  on  music  from 
Mozart  to  Shostakovich  and  is  a  frequent  guest  annotator  for  the  BSO. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 

First  performance:  December  23,  1785,  Vienna,  with  Mozart  as  soloist  and  Antonio 
Salieri  perhaps  as  conductor  (the  concerto  being  performed  as  an  entr'acte  to  a  per- 
formance Salieri  conducted  of  Karl  Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  s  oratorio  Esther) .  First 
BSO  performance:  November  1933,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Egon  Petri,  piano.  First 
Tanglewood performance:  July  21,  1962,  Charles  Munch  cond.,  Evelyne  Crochet,  piano. 
Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  8,  2006,  Bernard  Haitink  cond.,  Emanuel  Ax, 
piano. 

Between  the  end  of  1783  and  the  early  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  wrote  a  baker's  dozen 
of  piano  concertos,  all  but  one  of  the  series  falling  into  the  span  from  February  1784 
(K.449  in  E-flat)  and  December  1786  (K.503  in  C).  In  those  five  years,  which  were 
the  years  both  of  Mozart's  most  delirious  public  success  and  of  his  great  decline  in 
popular  favor,  he  also  wrote,  among  many  other  things,  the  last  three  of  the 
six  string  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn  and  the  D  major  quartet,  K499,  the 
two  piano  quartets,  the  quintet  for  piano  with  winds,  the  viola  quintets  in 
C  and  G  minor,  Fine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  the  Prague  Symphony,  Figaro,  and 
Don  Giovanni.  In  1784,  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  his  own 
appearances  as  pianist,  he  wrote  six  concertos,  then  three  each  in  1785  and 
1786.  K.482,  written  in  the  middle  of  Figaro,  is  the  last  of  the  1785  set.  Both 
majestic  and  gentle — Girdlestone  aptly  says  that  "combining  grace  and  ma- 
jesty. . .  this  one  is  the  queenliest"  of  Mozart's  concertos — it  offers  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  its  two  predecessors,  the  D  minor,  K.466,  and  the  C  major, 
K.467,  both  of  them  hyperinventive  and  audaciously  personal.  The  E-flat  con- 
certo and  the  lovely  A  major,  K.488,  that  followed  two-and-a-half  months  later,  are  a 
gentle  interlude  in  the  series.  With  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491  (March  1786),  and 
the  grand  C  major,  K.503  (December  1786),  Mozart  returned  to  a  denser  manner  of 
composition  and  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  ambition. 

Mozart  begins  here  with  a  formula  we  find  often  in  his  pieces  in  E-flat,  a  firm,  fan- 
fare-like phrase  and  a  quiet  response.  This  is  one  of  his  trumpets-and-drums  concer- 
tos, though  in  E-flat  the  sonority  is  mellow  rather  than  brilliant.  Mozart,  being 
Mozart,  can  make  something  remarkable  even  of  these  conventional  fanfares — the 
sudden  fortissimo  in  the  middle  of  the  second  measure  in  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for 
violin  and  viola,  for  example,  or  here  the  odd  phrase-length  of  three  bars.  The  really 
personal  note,  however,  comes  in  the  answer,  which  here  consists  of  a  series  of  softly 
dissonant  suspensions  in  two  horns  with  the  two  bassoons  in  unison  providing  a  bass. 
The  harmonies  outlined  by  that  bass  are  not  extraordinary;  the  specific  articulation 
and  presentation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  individual  and  delightful.  (It  is 
also,  on  the  most  modest  possible  scale,  an  example  of  Mozart's  post-1782  sense  of 
texture.)  Statement  and  answer  are  repeated,  only  this  time  the  horn  suspensions 
are  given  a  sound  never  before  heard  in  one  of  Mozart's  concertos,  the  sound  of 
clarinets,  still  a  novel  instrument  in  the  middle-' 80s  and  one  for  whose  round  soft- 
ness Mozart  had  a  special  feeling.  The  bass  to  the  clarinets,  everything  now  being 
an  octave  higher  than  before,  is  given  to  non-bass  instruments,  namely  violins.  In 
twenty  seconds  of  music,  Mozart  has  set  the  stage  for  us.  It  is  a  movement  rich  in 
lyric  themes,  this  Allegro,  relatively  casual  in  its  development,  exceptionally  inventive 
in  its  non-automatic  recapitulation. 

We  read  that  at  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  the  audience  demanded  (and  got) 
an  encore  of  the  Andante.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  movement.  Its  theme  is  a  lament, 
long  and  irregular,  for  muted  strings,  all  broken  lines,  sighs,  and  pathetic  silences. 
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We  hear  three  variations  on  this  paragraph,  the  first  two  for  the  piano  alone  or  with 
a  quiet  accompaniment  of  strings,  the  third  an  extraordinary  dialogue  that  engages 
the  entire  orchestra  (save  trumpets  and  drums,  which  are  silent  throughout  this 
movement).  But  on  either  side  of  Variation  II  Mozart  puts  an  independent  episode, 
the  first  for  winds  alone,  the  second  a  string-accompanied  duet  for  flute  and  bas- 
soon. The  last  variation,  more  expansive  than  the  theme  and  the  two  variations  that' 
came  before,  spills  into  a  coda  that,  for  pathos  and  magic  of  harmony,  surpasses 
everything  we  have  yet  heard.  The  Andante  is  the  concerto's  true  center,  sensuous, 
deeply  pathetic,  surprising  and  complex,  yet  utterly  clear. 

From  there  Mozart  moves  into  a  6/8  hunting  finale  on  a  theme  that  is  a  slightly  mort 
formal,  less  capricious  variant  of  the  one  in  the  B-flat  concerto,  K.450,  of  March  1784 
Like  the  finale  of  the  earlier  great  concerto  in  E-flat,  K.271  (January  1777),  this 
movement  is  interrupted  by  a  slower  interlude  in  3/4,  though  not  so  specifically 
minuet-like  this  time.  It  harks  back  to  the  textures  of  the  Andante,  beginning  with 
the  wind  music  from  the  world  of  serenades  and  looking  ahead  to  the  perfumes  of 
Fiordiligi's  and  Dorabella's  garden,  and  alternating  these  fragrant  sounds  with  the 
union  of  the  piano  and  the  orchestral  strings.  Here  in  the  Allegro  portion  of  the 
movement  are  several  instances  where  Mozart  wrote  shorthand  rather  than  a  com- 
pletely realized  piano  figuration,  passages  where  the  soloist  is  asked  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  putting  flesh  on  the  bones  and  color  on  the  skin.  The  formality  and 
simplicity  of  the  opening  theme  allow  room  for  subtle  alterations  of  shape  and  har- 
mony at  its  various  returns.  The  whole  movement  is  indeed  a  feast  of  gentle  wit,  the 
best  of  all  the  jokes — and  it  is  a  wistful  one — being  saved  for  the  very  end. 


MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Talks  &  Walks 


Talks  and  Walks  is  a  series  of  informal  conversations, 
presented  by  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  BSO 
family,  moderated  by  Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 
Benjamin  Schwartz.  Bring  along  a  picnic  lunch  and 
join  us  in  the  Tent  Club  on  Thursday  afternoons  for 
lively  and  informative  discussions.  Complimentary 
beverages  are  served. 


Phone:  413-637-5393 

Noon     Tent  Club  opens 

ipm       Talk  begins 

1:45pm  Guided  walks,  led  by 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 
Tour  Guides 
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Pyotr  llyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

First  performance:  November  17,  1888,  St.  Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky  cond.  First  Berkshire 
Festival  performance:  August  16,  1936,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  11,  1940,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  BSO:  August  20,  2005, 
Marin  Alsop  cond.,  though  Christoph  Eschenbach  led  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
a  performance  here  on  August  13,  2006. 

Since  the  premiere  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1878,  ten  years  had  gone  by,  years 
in  which  Tchaikovsky's  international  reputation  was  consolidated,  in  which  he  had 
come  to  feel  the  need  to  give  up  his  teaching  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  so  as  to 
have  more  time  for  composing,  in  which  he  began  to  be  active  as  a  conductor,  in 
which  he  finished  Eugene  Onegin  and  three  unsuccessful  but  not  uninterest- 
ing operas  ( The  Maid  of  Orleans,  Mazeppa,  and  The  Sorceress) ,  in  which  he 
composed  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Second  Piano  Concerto,  the  three 
orchestral  suites  and  Mozartiana,  the  Italian  Capriccio,  the  Serenade  for  Strings, 
the  1812  Overture,  the  Vespers  Service,  the  A  minor  trio,  the  Manfred  Sym- 
phony, and  some  of  his  most  appealing  songs.  Tchaikovsky  himself  led  the 
premiere  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  on  November  26,  1888,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Fourth  had  been  the  symphony  of  triumph  over  fate  and  was  in  that 
sense,  and  admittedly,  an  imitation  of  Beethoven's  Fifth.  For  Tchaikovsky's 
own  Fifth,  we  have  nothing  as  explicitly  revealing  as  the  correspondence  in 
which  he  set  out  the  program  of  the  Fourth  for  his  patroness,  Nadezhda  von  Meek. 
There  is,  however,  a  notebook  page  outlining  a  scenario  for  the  first  movement: 
"Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the 
inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro.  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints, 
reproaches  against  XXX.  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  faith???" 

XXX  is  less  likely  to  be  a  particular  person  than  what  he  usually  refers  to  in  his  diary 
as  Z  or  THAT — his  homosexuality,  which  caused  him  deep  pain  and  which,  in  addi- 
tion, terrified  him  as  a  potential  cause  of  scandal.  To  pursue  Tchaikovsky's  verbal 
plan  through  the  first  movement  as  he  finally  composed  it  is  fruitless.  (He  also  dis- 
liked attempts  to  interpret  musical  processes  in  too  literal — and  literary — a  manner.) 
Clearly,  though,  the  theme  with  which  the  clarinets  in  their  lowest  register  begin 
the  symphony  has  a  function  other  than  its  musical  one:  it  will  recur  as  a  catastroph- 
ic interruption  of  the  second  movement's  love  song,  as  an  enervated  ghost  that 
approaches  the  languid  dancers  of  the  waltz,  and — in  a  metamorphosis  that  is  per- 
haps the  symphony's  least  convincing  musical  and  expressive  gesture — in  majestic 
and  blazing  E  major  triumph. 

Tchaikovsky's  wonderful  gift  of  melody,  his  delight  in  "strong  effects"  and  his  skill 
at  bringing  them  off,  his  fire  and  sentiment — these  need  neither  introduction  nor 
advocacy.  As  to  the  orchestra,  Tchaikovsky  produces  remarkable  effect  with  remark- 
able economy.  His  orchestra  is  anything  other  than  extravagant,  but  the  power  and 
vividness  of  its  fortissimo  is  amazing.  And  what  delight  there  is  in  his  delicate  pas- 
sages— the  color  of  the  low  strings  in  the  introduction  (with  those  few  superbly 
calculated  interventions  of  the  second  violins) ;  the  beautifully  placed  octaves  of  clar- 
inet and  bassoon  when  the  Allegro  begins  its  melancholy  and  graceful  song;  the 
growls  into  which  that  movement  subsides  (with  the  timpani  roll  as  the  top  note  in 
a  chord  of  cellos,  basses,  and  bassoon) ;  the  low  strings  again  in  the  measures  that 
introduce  the  second  movement's  famous  horn  solo;  those  great,  swinging  pizzicato 
chords  that  break  the  silence  after  the  catastrophe;  those  faintly  buzzing  notes  for 
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of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  arid  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels. 

If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  from 
the  following: 


vnB\w!^^B^S5^XXvS!^^SXS^npi 


an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


stopped  horns  in  the  waltz;  the  enchantingly  inventive  filigree  throughout  the  mid- 
dle part  of  that  movement;  those  propulsive  chuggings  of  cellos,  basses,  drums,  and 
bassoons  in  the  finale;  the  tough  brilliance  of  the  woodwind  lines  and  the  firmness 
of  their  basses. 

The  composer's  own  feelings  about  his  Fifth  Symphony  blew  hot  and  cold,  not  only 
about  the  music  itself,  but  even  as  to  whether  he  might  have  been  "played  out"  as  a 
composer.  Of  course  Tchaikovsky  had  not  written  himself  out.  As  soon  as  he  returned 
from  a  journey  to  Prague,  where  the  experience  of  conducting  the  Fifth  produced 
the  most  depressed  of  all  his  reports  on  that  work  (the  composer's  own  feelings 
about  the  Fifth  blew  hot  and  cold) ,  he  began  work  on  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  Within 
another  year  his  finest  operatic  score,  The  Queen  of  Spades,  was  on  its  way,  with  The 
Nutcracker  and  Pathetique  Symphony  yet  to  come. 

Tchaikovsky  begins  the  Fifth  with  a  portentous  introduction.  The  tempo  is  fairly 
slow,  the  colors  (low  clarinets  and  low  strings)  are  dark.  The  theme,  suggestive  here 
of  a  funeral  march,  sticks  easily  in  the  memory.  Let  us  call  it  the  Fate  theme.  Its 
rhythm  is  distinctive  enough  to  be  recognizable  by  itself,  and  that  will  prove  to  be 
useful.  The  introduction  gradually  subsides,  coming  to  a  suspenseful  halt.  When  the 
main  part  of  the  first  movement  begins,  the  tempo  is  quicker  and  the  main  theme  is 
new;  nonetheless,  we  hear  a  connection  because  the  alternating  chords  of  E  minor 
and  A  minor  in  the  first  twelve  measures  are  the  very  ones  with  which  the  Fate 
theme  was  harmonized.  Tchaikovsky  boils  this  up  to  a  fortississimo  climax,  then  goes 
without  break  into  a  new,  anguished  theme  for  strings  with  characteristic  little  punc- 
tuation marks  for  the  woodwinds.  With  these  materials  he  builds  a  strong,  highly 
energized  movement,  which,  however,  vanishes  in  utter  darkness. 

In  1939,  Mack  David,  Mack  Davis,  and  Andre  Kostelanetz  came  out  with  a  song 
called  "Moon  Love."  It  had  a  great  tune — by  Tchaikovsky.  It  is  the  one  you  now  hear 
the  horn  play,  better  harmonized  and  with  a  better  continuation.  Before  it  begins, 
dense,  dark  chords  set  mood,  key,  and  pace.  Unlike  the  cobblers  of  "Moon  Love," 
Tchaikovsky  is  under  no  obligation  to  round  off  the  tune  and  finish  it.  With  a  slight 
speeding  up,  it  devolves  into  a  brief  duet  with  oboe,  before  the  cellos  take  up  the 
melody,  the  violins  expanding  on  what  the  oboe  sang  before.  Flexibility  is  of  the 
essence  here:  Tchaikovsky  indicates  "some  freedom"  (ualcuna  licenza")  as  part  of  his 
general  direction  for  this  movement,  instructs  the  horn  soloist  to  play  "dolce  con  molto 
espressione,"  and  in  addition  constantly  modifies  the  tempo  with  "animando,"  "ritenuto^ 
"sostenuto"  "con  moto,"  and  the  like. 

When  he  has  built  some  grand  paragraphs  out  of  the  horn  melody  and  its  various 
continuations,  Tchaikovsky  speeds  up  the  music  still  more,  at  which  point  the  clar- 
inet introduces  an  entirely  new  and  wistful  phrase.  The  spinning  out  of  this  idea  is 
brutally  interrupted  by  the  Fate  theme.  The  music  stops  in  shocked  silence.  The 
great  pizzicato  chords  I  mentioned  earlier  restore  order,  the  violins  take  up  the  horn 
melody,  which  other  instruments  decorate  richly.  Once  again  there  is  a  great  cresting, 
and  once  again  the  Fate  theme  intervenes,  but  this  time  there  is  no  real  recovery. 
"Resignation  before  Fate?" 

In  place  of  a  scherzo,  Tchaikovsky  gives  us  a  graceful,  somewhat  melancholic  waltz. 
Varied  and  inventive  interludes  separate  the  returns  of  the  initial  melody,  and  just 
before  the  end,  the  Fate  theme  ghosts  softly  over  the  stage. 

The  finale  begins  with  the  Fate  theme,  but  heard  now  in  a  quietly  sonorous  E  major. 
This  opening  corresponds  to  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  This  time, 
though,  the  increase  in  tempo  is  greater,  and  the  new  theme  is  possessed  by  an 
almost  violent  energy.  A  highly  charged  sonata  form  movement  unfolds.  Toward  the 
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end  of  the  recapitulation,  Fate  reappears,  this  time  just  as  a  rhythm.  This  leads  to  an 
exciting  and  suspenseful  buildup,  whose  tensions  are  resolved  when  the  Fate  theme 
marches  forward  in  its  most  triumphant  form:  in  major,  fortissimo,  broad,  majestic. 
The  moment  of  suspense  just  before  this  grand  arrival  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
famous  audience  trap.  The  grand  B  major  chords  and  the  pause  that  follows  them 
represent  a  colon,  not  a  period,  and  people  who  haven't  really  been  listening  but 
have  noticed  that  the  music  has  stopped  are  liable  to  a  premature  ejaculation  of 
applause  at  this  point.  After  the  Fate  theme  has  made  its  splendid  entrance,  the  music 
moves  forward  into  a  headlong  presto,  broadening  again  for  the  rousing  final  pages. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 


^    Guest  Artists 


Lionel  Bringuier 

Lionel  Bringuier  makes  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  this  concert.  With 
the  2010-11  season,  Mr.  Bringuier  completes  his  fourth  and  final  year  as  associate 

conductor  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  marks  his  second 
season  as  music  director  of  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Castilla  y  Leon  in  Valla- 
dolid,  Spain.  His  current  season  in  Valladolid  spans  ten  subscription  weeks  and 
includes  performances  throughout  the  Castilla  y  Leon  region.  Artistic  highlights 
include  a  semi-staged  Carmen,  subscription  concerts  featuring  symphonies  of 
Tchaikovsky,  Dvorak,  and  Mozart,  and  collaborations  with  Angela  Denoke,  Arcadi 
Volodos,  and  members  of  the  orchestra.  A  signature  chamber  music  series  and 
a  new  training  academy,  in  collaboration  with  the  Salamanca  Conservatory,  were 
both  inaugurated  in  the  2010-11  season.  Guest  conducting  highlights  include 
his  debut  subscription  weeks  with  the  Munich  and  Oslo  philharmonics  and 
return  visits,  among  others,  to  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic  in  Finlandia  Hall  and  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  conducts  both  in  subscription  concerts  and  in  the 
BBC  Proms  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Other  recent  and  future  engagements  include 
subscription  debuts  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Munich  Philharmonic,  NDR  Sin- 
fonieorchester  Hamburg,  Tonhalle  Orchester  Zurich,  Bamberg  Symphony,  City  of 


Touts  of  Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
offers  free,  historical,  one-hour  walking  tours 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  including  visits 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Ozawa  Hall, 
other  music  facilities,  the  Visitors  Center 
history  rooms,  and  more. 


Phone:  413-637-5393 

Tuesday:  1:30pm 

Wednesday:  10:30am 

Saturday:  1:30pm 

Sunday:  12:30pm  (for  BSO  concert 


ticket  holders  only) 
Reservations  are  not  required.  Please  email  bsav@bso.org  for  dates  and  times.  Schedule  subject  to  change. 
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Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  Orquesta  Nacional  d'Espaha,  and  the  Rotterdam 
and  Oslo  philharmonics,  as  well  as  return  appearances  with  the  BBC  Symphony,  Radio- 
France  Philharmonic,  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  a 
new  production  of  Carmen  at  Royal  Swedish  Opera.  Winner  of  the  49th  Besancon  Young 
Conductors  Competition  in  2005,  Lionel  Bringuier  was  awarded  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  Besancon  jury  and  the  "Prix  du  Public"  as  the  audience  favorite,  as  well 
as  the  top  vote  of  the  musicians  of  the  festival  orchestra,  the  Orchestre  National  du 
Capitole  de  Toulouse.  Since  this  triumph,  he  has  conducted  such  notable  orchestras  as 
the  Sachsische  Staatskapelle  Dresden,  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
Born  in  Nice,  France,  in  1986,  Lionel  Bringuier  attended  the  Paris  Conservatoire  as  a 
cellist  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  beginning  his  conducting  studies  a  year  later  with  Zsolt 
Nagy.  He  has  also  participated  in  master  classes  with  Peter  Eotvos  and  Janos  Furst.  In 
June  2004  he  graduated  in  cello  and  conducting  with  the  highest  honors.  Other  dis- 
tinctions include  the  Medaille  d'or  a  l'unanimite  avec  les  felicitations  du  jury  from  the 
Prince  Rainier  III  Academy  in  Monaco,  the  Medaille  d'or  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Nice,  and  first  prize  in  a  competition  organized  by  the  Janacek  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Ostrava.  He  is  also  the  recipient  of  awards  from  the  Swiss  Foundation 
Langart  and  the  Cziffra  Foundation. 


Emanuel  Ax 

Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family  when 
he  was  a  young  boy.  He  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  Columbia  University,  cap- 
turing public  attention  in  1974  when  he  won  the  first  Arthur  Rubinstein  Inter- 
national Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv.  In  1975  he  won  the  Michaels  Award  of 
Young  Concert  Artists,  followed  four  years  later  by  the  coveted  Avery  Fisher 
Prize.  Highlights  of  his  2010-11  season  included  return  visits  to  the  orchestras 
of  Cleveland,  Chicago,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
Atlanta,  and  Toronto,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recitals  culminating  in  a  series  of 
three  at  Lincoln  Center  focused  on  the  music  of  Schubert.  In  recognition  of 
the  bicentenaries  of  Chopin  and  Schumann  in  2010  and  in  partnership  with 
London's  Barbican,  Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw,  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Mr.  Ax  com- 
missioned new  works  from  composers  Thomas  Adds,  Peter  Lieberson,  and  Stephen 
Prutsman  for  three  recital  programs  presented  in  each  of  those  cities  with  colleagues 
Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Dawn  Upshaw.  In  addition  to  this  large-scale  project,  other  recent 
engagements  included  tour  performances  in  Asia  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
on  their  first  tour  with  music  director  Alan  Gilbert  and  European  tours  with  both  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe  and  James  Conlon  as  well  as  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
with  Manfred  Honeck.  An  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist  since  1987,  Mr.  Ax 
has  received  Grammy  Awards  for  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  cycle  of  Haydn's 
piano  sonatas.  He  has  also  made  a  series  of  Grammy-winning  recordings  with  Yo-Yo  Ma 
of  the  Beethoven  and  Brahms  cello  sonatas.  Mr.  Ax  resides  in  New  York  City  with  his 
wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki,  and  their  two  children.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  holds  honorary  doctorates  of  music  from  Yale  and 
Columbia  universities.  Please  visit  www.emanuelax.com  for  more  information.  Emanuel 
Ax  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first  BSO 
appearances  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1978  and  at  Symphony  Hall  in  December  1980. 
His  most  recent  subscription  performances  with  the  BSO  were  in  April  2010,  as  soloist 
in  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  4.  His  most  recent  Tanglewood  appearance  with 
the  BSO  was  in  August  2010,  playing  Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2.  At  Tanglewood 
later  this  month  he  performs  music  of  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  in  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  clarinetist  Anthony  McGill. 
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Qh     Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation   • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation   • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Germeshausen  Foundation  • 
NEC  Corporation   •  UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Lgyin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  EMC  Corporation   • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •  Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  The  Kresge  Foundation  • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  •  William  and  Lia  Poorvu  • 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  • 

Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •   Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon  •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   • 

Chiles  Foundation   •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation   • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton   •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  •  Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane   •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation   •  Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

The  Gillette  Company  •  Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •   Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson   •  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  T    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye   •   George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •  Liz  and  George  Krupp  •  Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith   • 

Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.  •  Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald  • 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •  Kate  and  Al  Merck   • 

Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation   •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland  • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •  Mr.  Norio  Ohga  t  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t   •   Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen  •  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison   •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro   • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •   Diana  O.  Tottenham   • 

The  Wallace  Foundation   •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (10) 

t  Deceased 
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UnMAAtttivtikacb  zMtfor  Life,! 


A  diverse  and  appealing  retirement  living  community, 
just  minutes  from  Oberlin  College  and  its  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Feel  secure  with  our  coordinated  system  of 
residential  and  health  care  options. 


® 


KENDAL 

atOberliK/ 


bgether,  transforming  the  experience  of  aging. 


NEW! 

Follow  us  at  Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin 
Visit  our  blog:  www.kendalatoberlin.net 


Oberlin,  Ohio    •  1 -800-548-9469    •  www.kao.kendal.org 


Robin  McKelle 


TANGLEWOOD 


Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 
Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


2PM  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 
"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 
Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 
and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds 
of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8pm  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  Uno  Mas" 


FESTIVAL 


Judy  Carmichael 


2pm  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Gunther  Schuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


Jimmy  Cobb 


Dianne  Reeves 


TICKETS  $19-77  •  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


A 


John  Santos 


TANGLEWOOD  WINE  &  FOOD  CLASSIC 

SEPTEMBER  I-4 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 


GRAND  TASTING  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3  | 
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^    The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso   $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J.L.  Becker   •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •   Kitte  (+)  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore    $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/ Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix   • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains  •   Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •   Renee  Rapaporte   •   Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner   • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg   •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors    $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation   •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg  •   Robert  and  Stephanie  Gittleman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •   Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks   •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer   • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus   •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $15,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •   Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand   • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor   • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons   $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •  Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis   • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors   •   Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •   Blantyre   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt  • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser   •   Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille   • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith   •   Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  •   Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •   Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •   In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •   Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane   • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •   Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Pedes  Family  Foundation   •  Frank  M.  Pringle   •  The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed  •   Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner  • 

Gloria  Schusterman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •  The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz   •   Carol  and  Irv  Smokier   • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg  •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg  •  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.   • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut  •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •   Loet  and  Edith  Velmans   • 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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Sponsors   $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  &  Livery  •  Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  American  Terry  Company  • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin   •  Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •   Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick  •  Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.   •   Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki   •  Hildi  and  Walter  Black  • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom   •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus  •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  •  Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown  • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter   •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh   •  James  and  Tina  Collias  • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •  Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •   Crane  &  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger  •  Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter  •  Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •  Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •   Gwenn  Earl  Evitts  •   Mr.  David  Fehr  • 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman   •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield  • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon   •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith   •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick  • 

John  and  Chara  Haas  •  Joseph  K  and  Mary  Jane  Handler  •  Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison    •  Richard  Holland  • 

Stephen  and  Michele  Jackman   •   Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones  • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation   •  Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz  •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman  • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks  •  Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz  •  Phyllis  and  Walter  F.  Loeb  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •  Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •  Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley  • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Milikowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris  •  Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford   •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.   • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson   •  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu  •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •  The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •  Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts  • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin  • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel   •  Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •  The  Silman  Family  •  Marion  and  Leonard  (+)  Simon   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   •  Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  •  Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   • 

Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft  •  Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel   • 

Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles  •  Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker  •   Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •  Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III   •  Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •  Anonymous  (6 

Members   $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC  •   Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams  •   Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •   Mr.  Michael  Albert  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Airman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker  •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs  • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •   Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates  • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg  •   David  and  Cindy  Berger  • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger  •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz   • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •  Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner  • 

Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   • 

Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi  •   Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   • 

Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd  • 

Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   •   Phyllis  H.  Carey  •   David  and  Maria  Carls  • 

Mary  and  Robert  Carswell   •  Joel  Car  tun  and  Susan  Car  tun   •  Frederick  H.  Chicos   •   Lewis  F.  Clark  Jr. 

Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  &  Cook  LLP   •   Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs   •   Carol  and  Randy  Collord  • 

Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of  her  parents,  Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict  • 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  &  Golf  Club   •   Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and 

Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •   Mrs.  Ann  Cummis   •   Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   • 

Chester  and  Joy  Douglass  •  Dresser-Hull  Company  •  Terry  and  Mel  Drucker  • 

Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   • 

Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •  Elm  Court  Estate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •   Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg  • 

Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold   •   Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin   • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler  •   Karen  and  James  Finkel   •   Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer  • 

Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine   •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   •   Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and 

Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman   •  The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen   •   Mr.  Michael  Fried   • 

Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  •   Mr.  David  Friedson  and 

Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatt  Associates  •   Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and 

James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman   • 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon   •  Virginia  and  James  Giddens  •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker  •   David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser  • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus  •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland   • 

Mrs.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith   • 

Roslyn  K.  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •  Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross  •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •   Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •  Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris  • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald  •  Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer  •   Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •   Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman   • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   Lolajaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Ms.  Lauren  Joy  •   Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz   •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •   Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •  Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •  Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •  Sam  Kopel  and  Sari  Scheer  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •   Diane  Krane  and 

Myles  Slosberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg   •  Naomi  Kruvant  •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   • 

Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin   •  Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   • 

Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender  •   David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   •   Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and 

Ms.  Rocio  Gell   •  Marjorie  T.  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer  •  Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper  •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   •   Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •  Diane  H.  Lupean   • 

Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •  Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace   • 

Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   •   Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow  • 

The  Messinger  Family  •  Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels  •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •  Paul  Neely  • 

Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •  Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman   •   Mr.  Richard  Novik  • 

Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   •  Patten  Family  Foundation   • 

Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.   •  Ted  Popoff  and  Dorothy  Silverstein  • 

The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  •  Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  •   Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Quinson   • 

Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber  •  Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  • 

Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman   •   Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier  •   Mr.  Brian  Ross  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross  •   Dr.  Beth  Sackler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   •   Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher  • 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  •   Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz   • 

Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard  •   Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •  Lois  and  Leonard  Sharzer   • 

Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   •  Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  • 

Beverly  and  Arthur  T  Shorin   •  Richard  B.  Silverman   •   Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   • 

Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind  •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   •   Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang  • 

Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz  •  Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling  • 

Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  •   Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   • 

Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   •   Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor  •  TD  Bank  •  John  Lowell  Thorndike   • 

David  J.  Tierneyjr,  Inc.   •   Diana  O.  Tottenham   •   Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor  • 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •  Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner  •   Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss   •  Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  and 

Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb   •   Carole  White   •  Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC   • 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers   •  The  Wittels  Family  •  Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem   • 

Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   •  Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •  Anonymous  (6) 
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For  more  information  go  to: 
berkshirecabaret.com 


MAUREEN 
O'FLYNN 

as  you've  never  heard  her  toeffore 

singing  the  very  best  off  the 
American  §©ngbo©k 

FOUR  NIGHTS  ONLY! 

August  28,  2%  3&,>  &  31 

Showtime:  SI  PM  Doors  ©pen  at  s  pm 

Clurfissy  Farm  Rt.  7,  Great  Barrington,  MA 
(Next  to  the  Barrington  Brewery) 


Steinway  &  Sons  is  honored  to  support  the  2011  Tanglewood  season,  and  to  play  our  part 
in  helping  its  gifted  performers  to  attain  an  uncompromising  level  of  musical  inspiration. 


STEINWAY     6     SONS 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  •  ONE  STEINWAY  PLACE  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  11105  •  WWW.STEINWAY.COM 
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Friday,  August  12,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

IEVAJOKUBAVICIUTE,  piano 
Music  of  Dahl  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  August  12,  8:30pm 
9  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting;  PEPE  ROMERO,  guitar 
Music  of  Bizet,  Rodrigo,  Boccherini/Berio,  Falla,  Granados,  and  Gimenez 

21  "Norio  Ohga:  A  Remembrance"  by  Caroline  Taylor 

Saturday,  August  13,  8:30pm 
25  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  conducting;  YO-YO  MA,  cello 
Music  of  Prokofiev,  Schumann,  and  Brahms 

Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm 
36  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting;  STEPHANIE  BLYTHE, 
mezzo-soprano;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
Music  of  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  and  Brahms 

"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  on  Friday,  August  12,  are  guitarist  Pepe  Romero  and 
clarinetist  Anthony  McGill,  who  appears  with  Emanuel  Ax  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  in  Ozawa 
Hall  this  Sunday  night.  The  series  continues  through  Friday,  August  26,  the  final 
weekend  of  the  BSO's  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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2011 

Tanglewood 

Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  12,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


HALDAN  MARTINSON,  violin 
JULIANNE  LEE,  violin 
REBECCA  GITTER,  viola 

IEVA  JOKUBAVICIUTE,  piano 


MICKEY  KATZ,  cello 
MICHAEL  WAYNE,  clarinet 


DAHL 


DVORAK 


"Concerto  a  tre"  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello  (1947) 
Allegretto  comodo — 
Assai  moderato,  esitando — 
Presto 

Mr.  WAYNE,  Ms.  LEE,  and  Mr.  KATZ 

Quintet  in  A  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  81 
Allegro,  ma  non  tan  to 
Dumka:  Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo  (Furiant) :  Molto  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 

Mr.  MARTINSON,  Ms.  LEE,  Ms.  GITTER, 
Mr.  KATZ,  and  Ms.  JOKUBAVICIUTE 


^     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performer 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Ingolf  Dahl  (1912-1970)  was  born  in  Hamburg  and  studied  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, like  so  many  others  having  been  driven  out  of  the  country  of  his  birth  by  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Nazi  regime.  By  1938  he  followed  the  lead  of  Schoenberg  and 
others  by  leaving  Europe  altogether  and  settling  in  the  United  States,  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  was  the  area  of  choice  as  well  for  Stravinsky  and  Schoenberg.  Like  another 
misplaced  German,  Paul  Hindemith,  Dahl  was  a  musician's  musician,  a  great  teacher 
whose  professional  activities  also  included  composing  in  a  variety  of  genres  (including 
film  and  radio) ,  performing  as  a  pianist,  and  conducting.  As  a  conductor,  leading 
the  University  of  Southern  California's  orchestra,  he  was  an  important  proponent  of 
new  music. 

In  addition  to  a  long-term  faculty  position  at  USC  (1945-70),  Dahl  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  from  1952  to  1957.  At  USC  one  of  his  pupils  was 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  who,  as  a  Boston  Symphony  principal  guest  conductor, 
introduced  Dahl's  music  to  the  BSO  repertoire  by  leading  his  Saxophone  Concerto 
in  January  1971,  the  year  after  Dahl's  death.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  wrote  at  that 
time  a  warm  reminiscence  of  his  teacher  and  colleague.  Of  Dahl  as  a  composer,  he 
wrote: 

Ingolf  Dahl  was  above  all  a  real  composer.  His  output  of  more  than  thirty  com- 
positions includes  masterworks,  among  which  especially  the  Sonata  seria,  Concerto 
a  tre,  Trio,  Concerto  for  Saxophone,  and  Music  for  brass  instruments  stand  as 
some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  last  thirty  years.  He  never  took  the  easy  or  fash- 
ionable way  out  in  his  works  and  would  revise  them  until,  like  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Ockeghem  he  much  admired,  they  had  a  sense  of  oneness,  of  tension  and 
balance  and  hidden  craft  like  a  work  of  architecture. 

Never  a  prolific  composer,  Dahl  produced  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  pieces; 
the  size  of  his  catalog  can  be  attributed  to  his  fastidiousness  as  well  as  to  his  extremely 
broad  and  varied  musical  career.  Like  Hindemith's,  Dahl's  earliest  music  is  infused 
with  the  progressive  expressionism  of  the  German  between-the-wars  period,  but  as 
his  voice  came  into  its  own  following  his  arrival  in  the  U.S.,  and  in  part  due  to  the 
influence  of  Stravinsky,  Dahl's  music  took  on  an  increasing  transparency  and  a  neo- 
classical flavor,  which  is  reflected  in  the  Concerto  a  tre.  The  composer  wrote  of  his  piece: 

The  Concerto  a  tre  is  dedicated  to  a  Swiss  conductor  who  plays  the  clarinet  and 
who  suggested  the  basic  thematic  idea  to  the  composer.  This  idea  consists  of  six 


"This  Week  at 
Tanglewood" 


Another  way  to  add  more  to  your  Tanglewood  experience, 
"this  week  at  tanglewood"  is  a  panel  discussion  featuring  special 
guests  who  will  provide  commentary  and  answer  questions  about  the 
upcoming  week's  concerts. 


Shed,  Fridays  at  7:15pm. 

Attendance  is  free  with  tickets  to  Friday  evening's  concert. 
Hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan. 


Sponsored  by: 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  SCHOOL 
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notes:  E-flat,  B-flat,  B-flat,  C,  F,  F.  The  character  of  the  work  is  concertante  and 
playful  but  at  the  same  time  very  strictly  organized  on  the  basis  of  this  "thematic 
germ.".  ..Although  written  in  one  continuous  movement,  the  Concerto  clearly 
falls  into  three  symmetric  sections  to  which  a  fast  coda  is  added.  The  Allegro 
opening  section  (in  which  the  main  theme  is  not  presented  at  the  outset  but 
"evolves"  gradually)  is  not  written  in  any  of  the  traditional  forms,  but  it  creates 
its  own  form  in  a  variety  of  interrelated  short  sections.  Rhythm  (sometimes 
reminiscent  of  jazz  techniques)  and  polyphony  are  the  musical  elements  most  in 
the  foreground.  (In  a  little  episode  near  the  beginning,  marked  bucolico,  a  faint 
echo  of  the  fifths  and  fourths  of  Swiss  folk  music  can  be  interpreted  as  a  tribute 
to  that  county  where  the  composer  spent  many  of  his  youthful  years.) 

The  slow  central  part  of  the  Concerto  begins  with  an  intricately  worked  out  color 
contrast:  the  warm  tone  of  the  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  cold  sounds  of 
high  string  harmonics  and  open  strings.  In  this  Moderato  part,  organ-like 
sonorities  alternate  with  long  flowing  melodies  which  culminate  in  a  climactic 
central  section.  It  ends  with  a  brilliant  cadenza  for  the  clarinet.  This  cadenza 
leads  back  to  a  return  of  the  opening  of  the  work,  which  is  varied  and  fugally 
developed.  Without  break,  the  movement  gains  momentum  and  ends  in  a 
Presto  which  carries  in  headlong  flight  to  the  end. 

The  Concerto  a  ftrwas  composed  in  1946-47.  Its  first  performance  was  given  by 
Benny  Goodman  in  Los  Angeles,  with  Eudice  Shapiro  and  Victor  Gottlieb  play- 
ing the  string  parts. 


Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904)  had  written  a  piano  quintet  in  A  major  (which  he 
called  Opus  5)  in  the  late  summer  of  1872.  Despite  a  performance  in  Prague  that 
November,  the  composer  was  dissatisfied  with  it  and  destroyed  his  copy  of  the  score. 
Fifteen  years  later  he  had  second  thoughts  and  asked  the  impresario  of  that  1872 
concert  to  send  him  his  copy  of  the  quintet,  which  still  survived,  in  order  to  attempt 
a  revision.  He  did  make  drastic  changes,  but  the  improvement  was  not,  to  his  mind, 
great  enough  to  induce  him  to  offer  the  work  to  a  publisher.  Instead  he  decided  to 
start  over  from  scratch  rather  than  waste  further  time  on  juvenilia.  A  few  months 
later  he  began  his  second  piano  quintet,  also  in  A  major,  an  incomparably  greater 
work  composed  during  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life,  when  he  was  living  at 
his  country  home  in  Vysoka  and  writing  in  his  best  nationalistic  vein.  The  composi- 
tion took  six  weeks  in  all,  from  August  18  to  October  3,  1887. 

The  most  obvious  nationalistic  Czech  element  in  the  score  is  the  second  movement, 
labeled  "dumka,"  a  term  Dvorak  is  responsible  for  introducing  into  musical  terminol- 
ogy, although  he  could  not  define  it  precisely  (or  perhaps  did  not  care  to  try).  He 
used  it  a  few  years  later  as  an  overall  title  for  the  Dumky  Trio,  Opus  90;  while  that 
piece  was  still  in  manuscript.  Dvorak  played  it  through  in  New  York  with  two  of  his 
colleagues  from  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  cellist  on  that  occasion  was 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Also  please  note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five 
minutes  before  concert  time  (5:55pm),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still 
seeking  seats. 


Victor  Herbert,  who  recalled  later:  "We  liked  the  composition  immensely  and  I 
asked  him  what  'Dumbka'  [sic]  meant  in  Bohemia — He  thought  for  a  while — shook 
his  head  and  said  to  our  surprise:  'It  means  nothing — what  does  it  mean?'  "  Grove's 
Dictionary  defines  dumka  (plural  dumky)  as  a  Ukrainian  word  meaning  "lament," 
usually  used  in  music  for  a  slow  expressive  movement  containing  a  number  of  short 
contrasting  sections  (not  all  of  them  lugubrious) . 

Actually  the  variety  of  moods  in  the  quintet  ranges  as  widely  as  anything  in  Dvorak's 
output.  Although  the  quintet  as  a  whole  is  in  the  major  mode,  the  first  theme  turns 
almost  immediately  from  A  major  to  A  minor,  and  the  second  theme  (first  stated 
by  viola)  is  a  pensive  tune  in  C-sharp  minor.  The  closing  measures  are  assertive,  but 
they  do  not  entirely  outweigh  the  generally  grave  character  of  much  of  the  move- 
ment. We  are  thus  prepared  for  the  melancholy  of  the  dumka  (in  F-sharp  minor) 
that  follows.  A  slow  figure  on  the  piano,  decorated  by  tremolos  to  suggest  folk 
improvisation,  precedes  and  follows  the  main  theme  heard  in  the  viola.  This  alter- 
nates with  a  contrasting  lighter  section  in  the  major  mode  and  later  with  a  vivace 
contrast,  but  the  main  lamenting  theme  keeps  recurring  throughout. 

The  scherzo  is  called  a  furiant  by  Dvorak,  but  it  lacks  the  characteristic  rhythmic  shift 
(two  bars  of  3/4  fusing  to  form  one  of  3/2)  of  the  genuine  furiant — rather  it  is  a 
waltz  tinged  with  Bohemian  accents.  The  middle  section  is  haunted  by  a  ghostly  rec- 
ollection of  the  main  tune.  The  finale  is  more  outgoing,  with  echoes  of  folk  dance 
throughout  and  a  vigorous,  satisfying  conclusion. 

Notes  by  ROBERT  KIRZINGER  (Dahl)  and 
STEVEN  LEDBETTER  (Dvorak) 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998. 


Artists 

Haldan  Martinson  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  section  violinist  in 
November  1998  and  was  appointed  to  his  current  position  of  principal  second  violin  in 
the  summer  of  2000.  As  principal  second  violin  of  the  BSO,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Martinson  made  his  solo  debut  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  in  1990  and  his  national  television  debut  in  1988  performing  on 
Johnny  Carson's  Tonight  Show.  He  has  also  been  soloist  with  numerous  other  orches- 
tras, including  the  Waterloo-Cedar  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Metamorphosen 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous prizes,  scholarships,  and  awards,  including  the  Spotlight  Award  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Music  Center,  and  has  participated  in  the  chamber  music  festivals  of  Ravinia,  Taos, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Lajolla.  From  1996  to  1998  he  was  a  member  of  the  Metamorphosen 
Chamber  Ensemble.  From  1998  to  2002  he  was  a  member  of  the  critically  acclaimed 
Hawthorne  String  Quartet.  Mr.  Martinson  holds  a  B.A.  in  music  from  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  awarded  the  Louis  Sudler  Prize,  one  of  the  most  prestigious  awards 
granted  by  the  university.  He  was  concertmaster  of  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1991  to  1994.  He  received  his  master  of  music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  1997.  His  former  teachers  have  included  Robert  Lipsett,  Endre 
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Granat,  David  Nadien,  Aaron  Rosand,  and  James  Buswell.  Mr.  Martinson  is  also  a  prize- 
winning  composer  whose  works  for  string  ensemble  have  been  featured  frequently  in 
concert.  One  of  his  works,  Dance  of  the  Trolls  for  string  orchestra,  was  commissioned  by 
the  Crossroads  Chamber  Orchestra  in  1988  and  has  since  been  performed  throughout 
Southern  California. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  2007,  Julianne  Lee  recently 
received  the  Presser  Music  Award.  She  made  her  solo  debut  at  age  seven  with  the  Lake 
Placid  Symphonietta  and  has  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  KBS  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Korea  and  the  Baden-Baden  Philharmonie  in  Germany.  Her  chamber  music  collab- 
orations include  concerts  with  such  renowned  artists  as  Joseph  Silverstein,  Peter  Wiley, 
Roger  Tapping,  Samuel  Rhodes,  and  Arnold  Steinhardt.  Ms.  Lee  has  participated  at 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music  Festival  and  toured  Europe 
with  the  Australian  Chamber  Orchestra  as  guest  principal  violist.  She  holds  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  violin  performance  and  a  diploma  in  viola  performance  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Victor  Danchenko,  Joseph  Silverstein 
and  Joseph  DePasquale.  She  received  her  master's  degree  from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  working  with  Donald  Weilerstein  and  Kim  Kashkashian. 

Born  in  Canada,  violist  Rebecca  Gitter  began  studying  Suzuki  violin  at  seven  and  viola 
at  thirteen.  In  May  2001  she  received  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Robert  Vernon,  having  previously  stud- 
ied in  Toronto,  Ontario.  While  at  CIM  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  Institute's  Annual 
Viola  Prize  and  the  Robert  Vernon  Prize  in  Viola,  and  twice  received  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  school's  concerto  competition,  resulting  in  solo  performances.  Among 
other  honors,  she  was  the  2000  recipient  of  Toronto's  Ben  Steinberg  Jewish  Musical 
Legacy  Award  and,  prior  to  her  BSO  appointment,  was  offered  a  position  in  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  was  a  summer  participant  in  the  Taos  School  of 
Music,  the  Marlboro  Festival,  Ravinia's  Steans  Institute  for  Young  Artists,  and  the 
National  Academy  and  National  Youth  Orchestras  of  Canada.  Ms.  Gitter  joined  the 
viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  August  2001. 

A  native  of  Israel,  cellist  Mickey  Katz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Septem- 
ber 2004,  having  previously  been  principal  cellist  of  Boston  Lyric  Opera.  Mr.  Katz  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  solo,  performer,  chamber  musician,  and  contemporary  music 
specialist.  His  numerous  honors  include  the  Presser  Music  Award  in  Boston,  the  Karl 
Zeise  Prize  from  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood,  first  prizes  in  the  Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic 
Competition  and  the  Rubin  Academy  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  scholarships  from 
the  America  Israel  Cultural  Foundation.  A  passionate  performer  of  new  music,  he  pre- 
miered and  recorded  Menachem  Wiesenberg's  Cello  Concerto  with  the  Israel  Defense 
Force  Orchestra  and  has  worked  with  composers  Elliott  Carter,  Gyorgy  Kurtag,  John 
Corigliano,  Leon  Kirchner,  and  Augusta  Read  Thomas  in  performing  their  music.  A 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  2001,  he  was  invited  back  to  Tanglewood  in  2002 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Fromm  Players,  an  alumni  ensemble-in-residence  that  works 
on  challenging  new  pieces  and  collaborates  with  young  composers.  An  active  chamber 
musician,  he  has  performed  in  important  venues  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Israel,  and  has  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Festival  and  Musicians  from  Marlboro  tour, 
collaborating  with  such  distinguished  players  as  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Tabea  Zimmer- 
mann,  Kim  Kashkashian,  and  Gilbert  Kalish.  A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  he  completed  his  mandatory  military  service  in  Israel  as  a  part  of 
the  "Distinguished  Musician  Program,"  playing  in  the  Israel  Defense  Force  String 
Quartet,  performing  throughout  Israel  in  classical  concerts  and  in  many  outreach  and 
educational  concerts  for  soldiers  and  other  audiences. 


Michael  Wayne  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  clarinet  section  in  September 
2008.  He  has  performed  as  an  orchestral,  chamber,  and  solo  musician  throughout 
North  and  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  2003,  Mr.  Wayne  became  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Symphony.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  in  Kansas  City,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Grand  Teton  Festival 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Wayne  has  performed  with  the  New  World  Symphony,  Phoenix  Sym- 
phony, and  Kansas  City  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  at  the  Colorado  Music  Festival.  In 
2005  he  gave  the  world  premiere  of  Michael  Daugherty's  clarinet  concerto  Brooklyn 
Bridge  at  Carnegie  Hall,  subsequently  recording  the  work  for  Equilibrium  Records.  He 
made  his  solo  debut  performing  Nielsen's  Clarinet  Concerto,  and  has  performed  as 
soloist  with  such  ensembles  as  the  University  of  Michigan  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Corpus  Christi  Wind  Symphony.  Mr.  Wayne  received  first  place  in  the  wind  division  of 
the  Kingsville  International  Solo  Competition  and  was  also  a  medalist  at  the  Fischoff 
National  Chamber  Music  Competition.  He  has  participated  in  festivals  including  Music 
Academy  of  the  West,  Verbier,  National  Orchestral  Institute,  and  Hot  Springs  Music 
Festival.  In  2003  Mr.  Wayne  received  a  Whitaker  Advanced  Study  Grant  through  the 
Music  Academy  of  the  West  to  further  his  studies  in  orchestral  clarinet  performance. 
Other  honors  include  the  Earl  V.  Moore  Award  in  Music  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  a  Fine  Arts  Award  from  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy.  His  teachers  include 
Richard  Hawkins  and  Fred  Ormand. 

Acclaimed  for  her  performances  in  recital,  with  orchestra,  in  chamber  music,  and  as  a 
collaborative  pianist  in  art  song,  Lithuanian  pianist  leva  Jokubaviciute  performs  regu- 
larly for  audiences  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  South  America.  In  2006  she  was 
honored  as  a  recipient  of  a  Borletti-Buitoni  Trust  Fellowship.  Ms.  Jokubaviciute  made 
her  Chicago  Symphony  debut  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  in  June  2005.  She  has  been  heard 
on  National  Public  Radio's  "Performance  Today,"  at  Carnegie's  Weill  Hall,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  and  has  toured  with  Musicians  from 
Marlboro.  Solo  recitals  have  included  performances  in  Vilnius  (Lithuania),  Boston, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Freer  Gallery  in  Washington  D.C.,  and  the  Dame  Myra 
Hess  Concert  Series  in  Chicago.  Much  sought  as  a  chamber  musician  and  collaborator, 
she  appears  regularly  at  major  international  music  festivals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
She  is  also  a  collaborative  pianist  at  the  Steans  Institute  for  Young  Artists  at  the  Ravinia 
Festival  and  is  on  the  piano  faculty  of  the  Bard  College  Conservatory  of  Music  Prepara- 
tory Division.  Ms.  Jokubaviciute  holds  degrees  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and 
from  Mannes  College  of  Music.  Her  principal  teachers  have  been  Seymour  Lipkin  and 
Richard  Goode.  Since  participating  in  the  New  England  Conservatory's  Professional 
Piano  Trio  Training  Workshop  in  2006-07,  her  piano  trio — Trio  Cavatina  with  Harumi 
Rhodes  and  Priscilla  Lee — made  its  New  York  City  debut  in  concerts  at  the  New  School 
and  at  Merkin  Hall,  and  its  Boston  debut  at  Jordan  Hall,  followed  in  2008  by  the 
ensemble's  European  debut  with  a  concert  tour  of  Lithuania.  Trio  Cavatina  won  the 
2009  Naumburg  Chamber  Music  Competition  and  made  its  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in 
May  2010. 
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Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  2-3  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Christian  Tetzlaff,  violin 
Antoine  Tamestit,  viola  M|M 
Susanna  Phillips,  soprano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  5-6  at  8:00 

Pablo  Heras-Casado, 

conductor 
Joshua  Bell,  violin 

Works  by  BACH,  BRUCH, 
and  MOZART 

Sposnored  by  Voxel  dot  Net. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  9-10  at  8:00 

Ivan  Fischer,  conductor 
Lucy  Crowe,  soprano  M|M 
Concert  Chorale  of 
New  York 

James  Bagwell,  director 
ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 


Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  12-13  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductor 
Jeremy  Denk,  piano 
Christine  Brewer,  soprano 
ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
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Works  by  STRAVINSKY, 
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Louis  Langree,  conductor 
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Tuesday  and  Wednesda 
August  23-24  at  8:00 

Jeremie  Rhorer, 

conductor  (New  York  debut 
Bertrand  Chamayou, 

piano  (U.S.  debut) 

Works  by  HAYDN  and  MOZAI 

Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  26-27  at  8:00 

Louis  Langree,  conductc 
Julia  Lezhneva,  soprano 
(U.S.  debut) 
Kelley  O'Connor, 
mezzo-soprano 
Joseph  Kaiser,  tenor M|M 
Morris  Robinson,  bass 
Concert  Chorale  of 
New  York 
James  Bagwell,  director' 

Works  by  STRAVINSKY, 
SCHUBERT,  and  MOZART 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Friday,  August  12,  8:30pm 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 


BIZET 


Orchestral  excerpts  from  "Carmen" 

Les  Toreadors 

Prelude  and  Aragonaise 

Les  Dragons  d'Alcala  (Entr'acte  Act  II) 

Entr'acte  (Act  III) 

Danse  boheme 


RODRIGO 


"Concierto  de  Aranjuez,"  for  guitar  and  orchestra 

Allegro  con  spirito 

Adagio 

Allegro  gentile 

PEPE  ROMERO 


BOCCHERINI/BERIO 


FALLA 


Four  original  versions  of  Luigi  Boccherini's 
"Ritirata  notturna  di  Madrid,"  superimposed 
and  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Luciano  Berio 

Interlude  and  First  Dance  from  "La  vida  breve" 


GRANADOS 


Intermezzo  from  "Goyescas' 


GIMENEZ 


Intermezzo  from  "La  boda  de  Luis  Alonso' 


Please  note  that  there  will  be  no  intermission  in  this  concert. 


^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

This  entertaining  program  led  by  the  Spanish  conductor  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos 
isn't  quite  all-Spanish,  but  every  piece  speaks  of  Spain  and  the  phenomenal  influence 
that  country's  music  has  had  on  the  Western  classical  music  tradition.  Four  of  the 
greatest  Spanish  composers  are  represented:  Joaquin  Rodrigo,  with  his  iconic  Concierto 
de  Aranjuez  performed  by  guitarist  Pepe  Romero;  Manuel  de  Falla,  with  selections 
from  his  opera  La  vida  breve  ("Brief  life");  Enrique  Granados  with  the  intermezzo 
from  his  opera  Goyescas,  which  as  the  title  suggests  was  inspired  by  paintings  by  the 
composer's  countryman  Francisco  Goya;  and  the  somewhat  lesser-known  (outside 
of  Spain)  Geronimo  Gimenez,  a  prolific  zarzuela  composer,  whose  La  boda  de  Luis 
Alonso  ("The  wedding  of  Luis  Alonso")  was  among  his  most  popular  works. 

Along  with  the  four  Spanish  composers  on  this  program  are  the  French  composer 
Georges  Bizet — excerpts  from  his  Seville-located  opera  Carmen — and  the  Italian 
Luigi  Boccherini,  who  worked  most  of  his  life  in  Spain.  The  latter's  short  piece  gets 
an  assist  in  re-orchestration  from  the  20th-century  Italian  composer  Luciano  Berio. 


Georges  Bizet  (1838-1875) 
Orchestral  excerpts  from  "Carmen 


First  performance  of  the  opera:  March  3,  1875,  Opera-Comique,  Paris.  First  BSO  perform- 
ances of  orchestral  excerpts  from  the  opera:  1896-1897  tour,  Emil  Paur  cond.  Tanglewood 
performances  of  "Carmen  "  excerpts  include  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the  BSO  in  Act  TV 
of  the  opera  for  Tanglewood  on  Parade  on  August  1,  1952,  and  again  on  August  11,  1965; 
the  Habanera,  sung  by  Jessy  e  Norman  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
on  August  19,  1989;  the  Toreador's  Song,  sung  by  Bryn  Terfel  and  the  TFC  with  Ozawa  on 
August  8,  1998,  and  theDanse  boheme,  conducted  by  Patrick  Summers  on  July  24,  2004. 
Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  of  orchestral  excerpts  from  "Carmen":  August  22,  2010, 
Giancarlo  Guerrero  cond. 

Two  generations  after  the  Italian  Rossini's  famous  but  not-all-that-Spanish  The  Barber 
of  Seville,  and  three  following  Mozart's  related  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  the  French  com- 
poser Georges  Bizet  (1838-1875)  wrote  the  quintessential  operatic  homage  to  Spain 
with  his  Carmen  for  the  Paris  Opera-Comique;  it  was  first  staged  in  March  1875.  Only 
tepidly  received  at  the  start,  Carmen  has  gone  on  to  become  one  of  the  most 
familiar  and  beloved  operas  in  the  world.  Bizet's  use  of  Spanish  elements  in 
the  music — such  as  in  the  very  familiar  habanera  sung  by  the  passionate  and 
doomed  heroine — immediately  established  for  the  opera-going  public  a  defi- 
nite, earthy,  Spanish-identifiable  musical  character  matched  with  a  clear  and 
dramatic  plot. 

This  suite  of  pieces  from  Carmen  includes  most  of  the  famous  music  from  the 
opera.  We  begin  with  the  opening  Prelude,  a  cymbal-filled  march  followed  by 
the  Toreador's  Song.  The  foreboding  second  number  is  the  second  part  of 
the  Prelude,  including  the  "fate"  motif  foreshadowing  the  heroine's  tragic 
death — an  ending  that  made  the  opera  very  risky  for  its  day,  particularly  since  it  was 
intended  for  the  "family"  venue  of  the  Opera-Comique.  This  is  followed  by  the  bull- 
fighter's lively  Aragonaise,  or  "dance  of  Aragon."  "Dragons  d'Alcala"  is  from  the 
entr'acte  preceding  Act  II  and  is  based  on  Jose's  offstage  song  from  that  act.  The 
entr'acte  preceding  Act  III  begins  with  just  flute  and  harp  alone,  and  again  several 
of  the  woodwinds  take  up  the  solo  melody  briefly.  The  atmosphere  is  an  idyllic,  pas- 
toral oasis  preceding  the  smuggler's  scene  that  begins  Act  III.  The  Danse  boheme,  with 
its  paired  flutes  in  thirds,  begins  Act  II  proper,  with  the  Gypsy  girls  dancing  in  Lillas 
Pastia's  tavern. 
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Joaquin  Rodrigo  (1901-1999) 

"Concierto  de  Aranjuez,"  for  guitar  and  orchestra 

First  performance:  November  9,  1940,  Orquesta  Filarmonica  de  Barcelona,  Cesar 
Mendoza  Lasalle  cond.,  Regino  Sainz  de  la  Maza,  guitar.  First  BSO  performance: 
November  30,  2006,  Symphony  Hall,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  cond.,  Pepe 
Romero,  guitar.  This  is  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  "Concierto  de  Aranjuez." 

The  Concierto  de  Aranjuez  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  famous  of  concertos  for  guitar 
and  orchestra — notwithstanding  guitar  concertos  by  more  famous  composers, 
including  Vivaldi  and  Paganini.  Joaquin  Rodrigo  Vidre  remains  one  of  Spain's  best- 
known  composers  in  large  part  because  of  this  piece.  He  was  not  himself  a  guitarist, 
but  infused  such  a  Spanish  character  into  his  folklike  but  sophisticated  concerto  that 
the  piece  is  immediately  identifiable  with  the  country  itself. 

Born  in  Sagunto,  in  Valencia,  Rodrigo  was  almost  completely  blind  by  age 
four,  following  his  contraction  of  diphtheria  during  an  epidemic.  (He  was 
completely  blind  by  the  late  1940s.)  He  studied  violin  and  piano  and  from 
his  mid-teens  took  composition  lessons.  After  he  began  to  have  some  success 
as  a  composer  locally,  he  was  sent  for  further  study  to  Paris,  where  he  worked 
with  Dukas  at  the  Ecole  Normale.  Manuel  de  Falla  befriended  his  younger 
compatriot,  and  Rodrigo  also  became  friends  with  the  guitarist  Andres  Segovia. 

With  the  escalation  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  Rodrigo  spent  the  middle  part 
of  the  1930s  mostly  in  France  and  Germany,  with  further  study  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  and  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  guitarist  Regino 
Sainz  de  la  Maza  requested  the  piece  that  was  to  become  Concierto  de  Aranjuez,  which 
Rodrigo  wrote  in  1938-39;  in  the  middle  of  the  task,  he  returned  to  Madrid  for  good, 
remaining  there  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  International  success  came  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  concerto's  premiere  in  November  1940  in  Barcelona,  followed  by  performanc- 
es in  Madrid  and  Bilbao.  So  it  was  that  Rodrigo  became  the  most  famous  living 
Spanish  composer,  who  with  the  death  of  Falla  in  1946  became  Spain's  ascendant 
living  master,  with  offers  to  lecture  and  present  his  music  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Aranjuez,  Rodrigo  wrote  several  other  concertos  for  solo  and  multiple 
guitars,  including  the  famous  Fantasia  para  un  gentilhombre  (1954)  for  Segovia,  inspired 
by  music  of  the  great  17th-century  Spanish  composer  Gaspar  Sanz.  Tonight's  soloist, 
Pepe  Romero,  was  a  member  of  the  family  guitar  quartet  Los  Romeros,  for  whom 
Rodrigo  wrote  his  Concierto  andaluz  (named  for  the  family's  home  region)  in  1966, 
and  was  also  the  beneficiary  of  the  composer's  last  concerto,  Concierto  para  una  fiesta 
(1982). 

The  three-movement,  fast-slow-fast  form  of  Concierto  de  Aranjuez  is  borrowed  from 
Baroque  and  Classical  models,  and  its  orchestra  is  similar  to  Beethoven's  concerto 
orchestra  (but  without  timpani) .  The  concerto  begins  with  solo  guitar,  establishing 
with  strummed  chords  the  energetic  6/8-versus-3/4  metrical  alternation  so  charac- 
teristic of  flamenco  music.  The  home  key  is  D,  calling  for  a  retuning  of  the  lowest 
string  of  the  guitar  from  its  usual  E  to  the  D  a  step  lower.  The  music  is  high-spirited, 
and  more  about  texture,  rhythm,  and  ornament  than  long  tunes.  The  opposite  is 
true  of  the  middle  movement,  Adagio,  the  most  familiar  of  the  concerto's  three 
parts.  Its  passionate,  well-ornamented  melody — revisited  by  Miles  Davis  and  Gil 
Evans  in  Sketches  of  Spain — is,  for  many  of  its  hearers,  the  quintessential  Spanish 
melody  of  longing.  This  movement  is  interrupted  by  a  long,  notated  solo  cadenza. 
The  Allegro  gentile  finale  is  an  elegant  cousin  to  the  opening  movement.  Alternat- 
ing with  the  orchestra,  the  soloist  shows  off  the  wide-ranging  textural  capabilities  of 
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the  guitar  in  presenting  many  variants  of  the  brief  and  straightforward  single  theme 
of  the  movement. 


Luigi  Boccherini  (1743-1805) 

"Ritirata  notturna  di  Madrid,"  arranged  and  orchestrated  by  Luciano  Berio 

(1925-2003)  as  "Quattro  versioni  originali  della  'Ritirata  notturna  di  Madrid'" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  this  work  on  two  previous  occasions:  subscrip- 
tion performances  led  by  Dennis  Russell  Davies  in  February  1 981,  and  a  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance on  August  22,  1982,  with  Luciano  Berio  conducting. 

Born  in  Lucca,  Italy,  near  Pisa,  Luigi  Boccherini  was  an  outstanding  cellist  and  com- 
poser of  the  early  Classical  era,  a  few  years  younger  than  Franz  Joseph  Haydn.  His 
formal  and  textural  innovations  were  significant  in  the  development  of  the 
new  style,  in  many  ways  matching  Haydn's  similar  pursuits.  He  traveled 
extensively  as  a  cellist  from  an  early  age,  first  with  his  father  and  later  inde- 
pendently, and  began  composing  his  first  significant  works  by  his  late  teens. 
After  some  success  in  Paris  during  a  trip  with  his  friend  Filippo  Manfredi,  at 
age  twenty-five  he  settled  in  Spain,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  lucrative  position  in  Aranjuez  with  Don  Luis  Antonio  Jaime,  the  younger 
brother  of  King  Carlos  III,  led  to  his  becoming  a  very  prolific  composer,  par- 
ticularly of  the  string  quintets  for  which  he  is  justifiably  famous.  After  Don 
Luis's  death,  Boccherini  became  a  member  of  Carlos  Ill's  Real  Capilla  (Royal 
Chapel) ,  and  Prince  Wilhelm,  later  King  Wilhelm  II,  of  Prussia  became  an  impor- 
tant patron.  Most  of  his  works  also  went  for  publication  in  Paris. 

Boccherini's  string  quintet  La  musica  notturna  della  strade  di  Madrid  is  an  evocation 
of  that  city's  nighttime  street  music.  Written  about  1780,  it  exists  in  several  versions. 
The  last  movement  is  the  "Ritirata"  or  "retreat,"  the  musical  signal  for  the  late-night 
curfew.  The  great  Italian  composer  Luciano  Berio,  who  frequently  used 
admired  earlier  music  as  the  basis  for  his  own,  decided  to  superimpose  the 
slightly  different  variants  of  Boccherini's  piece,  some  of  which  have  different, 
albeit  subtle,  harmonic  details.  Berio  wrote: 

Ritirata  notturna  di  Madrid  for  string  quintet  was  such  a  popular  piece 
in  its  time  that  Boccherini  transcribed  it  four  times  for  different  instru- 
mental combinations.  In  1975,  when  I  was  asked  to  provide  a  short 
concert  opening  piece  for  the  Teatro  alia  Scala  orchestra,  I  decided  to 
superimpose  those  four  versions  of  the  Ritirata  and  to  transcribe  them 
for  orchestra  with  minor  adaptations,  highlighting  a  few  rich  harmonic 
"clashes"  towards  the  end  of  the  piece. 

One  of  the  clashes  must  be  the  sustained  horn  tone  near  the  end,  which  seems  to  go 
on  far  longer  than  one  would  expect.  Berio's  setting  is  a  Ravel's  Zto/ero-like  expansion 
of  forces,  with  a  constant  snare-drum  tattoo  recalling  the  quasi-military  origins  of  the 
"retreat." 
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Manuel  de  Falla  (1876-1946) 
Interlude  and  First  Dance  from 


La  vida  breve" 


First  performance  of  the  complete  opera  in  final  form:  (in  French)  April  1,  1913,  Municipal 
Casino,  Nice;  (in  Spanish)  November  14,  1914,  Madrid.  First  BSO  performances  of  the 
complete  opera  in  concert  March/April  2002,  Rafael  Frixhbeck  de  Burgos  cond.  First 
Tanglewood  performance  of  the  opera:  July  25,  2003,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  cond. 

Manuel  de  Falla  was  arguably  the  greatest  of  Spanish  composers,  given  his  range  of 
activity  as  a  composer,  his  long  life,  and  his  influence  on  younger  generations  of 
artists.  His  position  in  Spain  can  be  thought  of  as  roughly  parallel  to  that  of,  say, 
Sibelius  out  of  Finland  or  Grieg  in  Norway,  both  composers  who  left  their  native 
countries  to  study  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  became  the  foremost  practitioners  of 

the  national-flavored  concert  and  stage  music  of  their  regions.  Born  in  Cadiz, 
Falla  studied  at  the  conservatory  in  Madrid.  By  his  late  twenties  he  was  writ- 
ing highly  Spanish-inflected  zarzuelas  (a  Spanish  operetta)  and  was  comfort- 
able using  the  folk  idioms  of  Spain  in  his  own  music.  He  began  on  his  opera 
La  vida  breve  in  response  to  a  competition  given  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  completed  it  in  1905,  and  took  home  the  Academy's  first  prize. 

Soon  thereafter,  Falla  moved  to  Paris  to  further  his  career,  traveling  there  as 
an  accompanist.  His  friend  Joaquin  Turina  was  already  there.  He  stayed  sev- 
eral years  in  France,  and  the  country,  as  it  would  for  his  younger  contem- 
porary Picasso,  became  a  second  home.  During  his  time  there  he  revised 
La  vida  breve,  seeking  its  first  performance.  After  it  was  finally  staged  in  Nice  in  1913 
and  revived  the  following  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Falla's  renown  was  assured. 
He  moved  back  to  Spain  in  the  mid-teens  but  maintained  strong  ties  to  Paris.  During 
these  years  he  also  composed  his  most  famous  concert  work,  Nights  in  the  Garden  of 
Spain,  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Falla's  Spanish-flavored  stage  works  also  included  El  amor  brujo  and  El  corregidory  la 
molinera.  The  latter,  based  on  the  novel  The  Three-cornered  Hat,  was  expanded  into  a 
full  ballet  by  that  title  with  choreography  by  Massine  and  design  by  Picasso  for 
Diaghilev's  Paris-based  Ballets  Russes,  putting  Falla  squarely  in  the  orbit  of  Ravel, 
Debussy,  and  Stravinsky.  Gradually  his  musical  sensibilities  also  came  to  incorporate 
elements  of  the  then-prevalent  style  of  neoclassicism,  perhaps  most  clearly  demon- 
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Cool  wind  that  wakes  you  from  a  lazy  day, 

The  moon  looking  down  on  you,  lighting  your  way. 

A  moment  in  time  that  you  capture  forever, 
A  place  in  your  heart  it  can  leave  never. 

The  sun  that  warms  you  on  a  gentle  afternoon, 
The  walk  you  take  when  you  whistle  a  tune. 

Rain  that  drops  on  your  eyelash  by  chance, 
It  invites  you  to  stay  and  enjoy  a  dance. 

A  snowflake  that  falls  and  you  catch  on  your  tongue, 

A  butterfly  landing  on  a  branch  from  the  tree  it  was  hung. 

The  sound  of  your  heart  beat  when  it  is  strong  and  true, 
Your  first  lass,  feelings  that  overwhelm  you. 

An  ocean  so  mysterious  to  fill  in  a  hole, 
A  flame  so  intense  it  burns  in  your  soul. 

When  words  escape  how  you're  feeling  inside, 
It  must  be  love  that  you  can  no  longer  hide. 
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strated  by  the  chamber  concerto  for  harpsichord  (1926),  written  for  Wanda  Landow- 
ska.  The  big  project  of  his  later  years,  destined  to  remain  unfinished,  was  the  massive 
Catalan-language  cantata  Atldntida,  an  exploration  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  Falla  himself  moved  to  the  New  World,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1939, 
at  odds  with  the  newly  established  Fascist  government  in  Spain  following  the  coun- 
try's civil  war.  He  lived  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Interlude  and  Spanish  Dance  No.  1  from  La  vida  breve  mark  the  piece  out  as  a 
pre-neoclassical  work,  lush  in  orchestration  and  Romantic  in  the  use  of  chromatic 
melodies  and  harmonies,  particularly  in  the  Interlude.  The  Spanish  dance,  complete 
with  castanets,  is  a  whirling  romp. 


Enrique  Granados  (1867-1916) 
Intermezzo  from  "Goyescas" 

First  performance  of  the  opera  (on  a  double  bill  with  Leoncavallo's  "I  pagliacci"):  January  28, 
1916,  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  Gaetano  Bavagnoli  cond.  The  BSO  has  only 
performed  one  excerpt  from  the  opera,  the  aria  "Quejas,  o  La  maja  y  el  ruisenor"  ("Laments, 
or  the  lady  and  the  nightingale"),  sung  by  Kathleen  Battle  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  at 
Tanglewood  on  July  7,  1995.  This  is  the  first  BSO  performance  of  the  Intermezzo. 

Enrique  Granados  was  born  in  Lerida  but  grew  up  in  Barcelona,  where  he  lived 
most  of  his  life.  He  studied  piano  with  a  teacher  of  Albeniz  and  Vines,  Joan  Pujol, 
and  went  on  to  attend  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Following  his  return  to  Barcelona 
he  began  to  be  known  as  a  brilliant  pianist,  and  started  to  include  his  own 
pieces  on  his  recitals.  Like  Albeniz,  he  incorporated  Spanish  folk  music  and 
stylistic  ideas  into  most  of  his  pieces,  beginning  with  his  Spanish  Dances  for 
piano,  comparable  conceptually  to  Dvorak's  Slavonic  Dances.  In  1898  he 
had  a  hit  with  his  first  opera,  Maria  del  Carmen,  in  Madrid.  He  founded  his 
own  music  school,  the  Academia  Granados,  and  gained  influence  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Goyescas,  a  piano  suite  he  began  in  1909  comparable  to  Albeniz 's  Iberia,  con- 
tains the  composer's  most  familiar  music.  Granados  based  these  musical  pic- 
tures on  paintings  by  Francisco  Goya,  the  great  18th-century  Spanish  painter. 
The  piece  was  immediately  successful  upon  its  premiere.  Given  its  evocation  of  the 
city  life  of  Madrid  through  association  with  Goya's  paintings,  the  American  pianist 
Ernest  Schelling  suggested  to  Granados  an  opera  based  on  the  suite.  The  result  was 
a  Puccini-  or  Mascagni-influenced  verismo  work,  originally  scheduled  for  the  Paris 
stage  but,  due  to  the  onset  of  World  War  I,  ultimately  premiered,  as  the  company's 
first  Spanish-language  opera,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  Returning  to 
Spain  from  his  trip  to  the  premiere,  he  was  crossing  the  English  channel  on  the  55 
Sussex  when  the  boat  was  torpedoed.  He  drowned  attempting  to  save  his  struggling 
wife. 

The  plot  of  Goyescas  centers  on  a  bullfighter  whose  desire  for  a  noblewoman  leads 
to  the  death,  in  a  duel,  of  her  fiance.  Granados  wrote  the  famous  Intermezzo,  an 
atmospheric  piece  of  strong  Spanish  character,  overnight  during  rehearsals  for  the 
premiere  when  it  was  discovered  more  time  was  needed  for  the  scene  change 
between  the  first  and  second  tableaux. 
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-^FESTIVAL 


Robin  McKelle 


At 

TANGLEWOOD 


Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 
Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


2pm  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 
"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 
Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 
and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds       h 
of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8pm  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  Uno  Mas" 


SEPTEMBER  4  SUN 


2PM  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Gunther  Schuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


jimmy  Cobb 


Dianne  Reeves 


John  Santos 


TICKETS  $19-77  •  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


TANGLEWOOD  WINE  &  FOOD  CLASSIC 

SEPTEMBER  1-4 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 
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Geronimo  Gimenez  (1854-1923) 

Intermezzo  from  "La  boda  de  Luis  Alonso"  ("The  Wedding  of 

Luis  Alonso") 

This  is  the  first  BSO  performance  of  any  music  by  Gimenez. 

The  precocious  Geronimo  Gimenez  was  born  and  raised  in  Seville,  where  he  studied 
violin  and  began  playing  in  the  Teatro  Principal  orchestra  at  age  twelve.  By  age  sev- 
enteen he  was  director  of  the  Seville  Opera.  He  attended  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  became  director  of  Madrid's  Teatro  Apolo 
and  the  Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela.  The  genre  of  the  zarzuela,  a  folk-music-influ- 
enced, usually  lighter  (in  musical  content  if  not  in  plot)  stage  work  with  spo- 
ken dialogue,  was  extremely  popular  in  Spain  in  the  late  1800s  and  into  the 
first  part  of  the  1900s.  Many  Spanish  composers  made  their  names  in  this 
essentially  local  genre,  which  can  only  glancingly  be  compared  to  German 
and  English  operetta. 

As  a  composer,  although  he  wrote  a  couple  of  symphonies  and  a  very  few 
other  works,  Gimenez  was  a  zarzuelist  primarily,  concentrating  on  the  brisk 
one-act  species  of  the  genre.  He  wrote  literally  scores  of  zarzuelas,  most  of 
which  were  first  and  last  produced  in  Madrid.  La  boda  de  Luis  Alonso,  one  of  his  most 
popular  works,  dates  from  1898  and  followed  on  the  great  success  of  another  piece 
with  the  same  characters,  El  baile  de  Luis  Alonso  ("The  dance  of  Luis  Alonso"),  both 
based  on  a  text  by  Javier  de  Burgos.  The  Intermezzo  is  a  rollicking  affair  much  in 
the  vein  of  the  Falla  Spanish  Dance  from  La  vida  breve — complete  with  castanets. 

Notes  by  ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Guest  Artists 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 

A  regular  guest  with  North  America's  notable  orchestras,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos 
conducts  the  major  ensembles  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Montreal,  Cincinnati,  and  Houston  in  the  2010-11  season,  and  returns  to  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  third  time  since  2005.  He  appears  annually  at 
Tanglewood  and  regularly  with  the  National  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  and 
Toronto  Symphony  orchestras.  Born  in  Burgos,  Spain,  in  1933,  Rafael  Fruhbeck 
de  Burgos  studied  violin,  piano,  music  theory,  and  composition  at  the  conserva- 
tories in  Bilbao  and  Madrid,  and  conducting  at  Munich's  Hochschule  fur  Musik, 
where  he  graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  was  awarded  the  Richard  Strauss 
Prize.  From  2004  to  2011  he  was  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic;  in  the  2012-13  season  he  will  assume  his  post  as  chief 
conductor  of  the  Danish  National  Orchestra.  He  has  made  extensive  tours  with 
such  ensembles  as  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
National  Orchestra  of  Madrid,  and  the  Swedish  Radio  Orchestra,  and  he  has  toured 
North  America  with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Spanish  National  Orchestra,  and  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  Named  Conductor  of  the  Year  by  Musical  America  in  2011,  he 
has  received  numerous  other  honors  and  distinctions,  among  them  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  City  of  Vienna,  the  Bundesverdienstkreuz  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
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the  Gold  Medal  from  the  Gustav  Mahler  International  Society,  and  the  Jacinto  Guerrero 
Prize,  Spain's  most  important  musical  award,  conferred  in  1997  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
In  1998  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  was  appointed  Emeritus  Conductor  by  the  Spanish 
National  Orchestra.  He  has  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Navarra  in  Spain  and  since  1975  has  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  of  San  Fernando.  He  has  recorded  extensively  for  EMI,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  Columbia  (Spain),  and  Orfeo,  including  acclaimed  releases  of  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Orff's  Carmina  burana,  Bizet's  Carmen,  and  the 
complete  works  of  Manual  de  Falla.  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  January  1971.  Since  an  August  2000  appearance  at  Tanglewood, 
he  has  been  a  frequent  guest  leading  the  BSO  in  a  wide  range  of  repertoire  both  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  also  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra.  In  the  2010-11  subscription  season,  his  performances  with  the  BSO 
included  music  of  Falla,  Brahms,  Reger,  Liszt,  and  Ravel.  In  addition  to  his  two  concerts 
this  weekend — the  second  being  this  Sunday  afternoon's  annual  Leonard  Bernstein 
Memorial  Concert  featuring  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra — his  Tanglewood 
appearances  this  summer  have  included  the  gala  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert  on 
August  2  and  a  BSO  program  of  music  by  Beethoven,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Strauss  last 
Friday  night. 
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Guys  and  Dolls 
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The  Perfect  Musical  Comedy 
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WORLD  PREMIERE! 

Sponsored  by  Sydelle  and  Lee  Blatt 

The  Best  of  Enemies 

A  friendship  that  defied  all  odds. 
JULY  21  -  AUGUST^ 

By  Mark  St.  Germain 
Inspired  by  The  Best  of  Enemies 
by  Osha  Gray  Davidson 
Directed  by  Julianne  Boyd  /■' 

This  project  is  made  possible  in  part 
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Pepe  Romero 

Guitarist  Pepe  Romero  is  constantly  in  demand  for  solo  recitals,  concerts  with  orches- 
tras, and  performances  with  the  renowned  Romeros  Quartet.  Born  in  1944  in  Malaga, 
Spain,  Pepe  Romero  is  the  second  son  in  "The  Royal  Family  of  the  Guitar,"  the 
Romeros.  His  father,  the  legendary  Celedonio  Romero,  was  his  only  guitar 
teacher;  his  first  professional  appearance  was  at  age  seven  in  a  concert  with  his 
father.  After  relocating  to  the  United  States,  Pepe,  together  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  helped  establish  the  Romeros  Quartet  as  the  world's  leading  guitar 
ensemble.  Although  best  known  for  his  classical  performances,  Pepe  also  per- 
forms the  traditional  flamenco  of  his  native  Andalucia.  He  has  made  more  than 
sixty  recordings  (twenty  of  which  are  concerto  recordings  with  the  Academy 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  under  both  Neville  Marriner  and  Iona  Brown)  and 
appeared  in  the  award-winning  film  documentary  "Shadows  and  Light:  Joaquin 
Rodrigo  at  90."  Recent  releases  include  Boccherini  quintets  for  guitar  and  string  quar- 
tet, recorded  for  UNICEF;  the  world  premiere  recording  of  Jorge  Morel's  Al  Maestro; 
recital  CDs  entitled  "Corazon  Espahol"  and  "Classic  Romero";  and  song  cycles  by 
Lorenzo  Palomo  with  soprano  Maria  Bayo.  Mr.  Romero's  artistry  has  inspired  such 
composers  as  Joaquin  Rodrigo,  Federico  Moreno  Torroba,  Lorenzo  Palomo,  Rev. 
Francisco  de  Madina,  Celedonio  Romero,  Paul  Chihara,  Enrique  Diemecke,  and 
Ernesto  Cordero  to  write  works  specifically  for  him.  Andres  Segovia  and  Federico 
Moreno  Torroba  chose  Pepe  to  record  the  world  premiere  of  Didlogos  entre  guitarra  y 
orquestra,  originally  written  for  Segovia.  Following  the  death  of  his  father,  Pepe  pre- 
miered his  father's  concerto  for  guitar  and  orchestra,  El  Cortijo  de  Don  Sancho.  Pepe 
Romero  has  also  premiered  major  works  by  Fernando  Sor,  Mauro  Giuliani,  Francesco 
Molino,  Ferdinando  Carulli,  Johann  Kaspar  Mertz,  and  Luigi  Boccherini.  He  has  been 
a  featured  soloist  with  notable  orchestras  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  and  has  performed  at  music  festivals  worldwide.  As  a  member  of  the  Romeros, 
he  has  performed  at  the  White  House,  at  the  Vatican,  and  for  members  of  royalty.  He 
has  been  Professor  of  Guitar  at  several  universities  and  frequently  teaches  master  class- 
es at  the  Salzburg  Summer  Academy,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival,  and  the  Cordoba 
Guitar  Festival.  In  2004  he  was  invited  to  be  Distinguished  Artist  in  Residence  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California's  Thornton  School  of  Music.  He  holds  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  music  from  the  University  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  He  received 
Spain's  "Premio  Andalucia  de  Musica,"  and  His  Majesty,  King  Juan  Carlos  I  of  Spain, 
has  knighted  Pepe  Romero  and  his  brothers  Celin  and  Angel  into  the  Order  of  Isabel 
la  Catolica.  The  Romero  family  has  been  the  subject  of  the  PBS  documentary  "Los 
Romeros:  Royal  Family  of  the  Guitar,"  and  a  German  documentary,  "Los  Romeros,  the 
Dynasty  of  the  Guitar."  In  2007  the  Romeros  received  the  President's  Merit  Award  from 
the  Recording  Academy,  producers  of  the  Grammy  Award.  Making  his  Tanglewood 
debut  in  this  concert,  Pepe  Romero  previously  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  November/December  2006,  making  his  BSO  debut  as  soloist  in  Palomo's 
Nocturnos  de  Andalucia  and  Rodrigo's  Concierto  de  Aranjuez  also  with  Rafael  Friihbeck  de 
Burgos  conducting. 
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The  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  Concert 
Dedicated  to  Norio  Ohga  in  Memory  of  his  Generosity 
to  Tanglewood  and  his  Passion  for  Music 
Saturday,  August  13,  2011 

The  performance  on  Saturday  evening  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  BSO 
Trustee  Caroline  "Kim"  Taylor  and  her  husband,  James  Taylor.  The  Taylors  have 
chosen  to  dedicate  this  performance  in  memory  of  their  friend,  the  late  Norio 
Ohga,  former  President,  Chairman,  and  CEO  of  Sony  Corporation.  A  BSO  Great 
Benefactor  and  former  Overseer,  Mr.  Ohga  was  a  classically  trained  musician  who 
studied  both  in  Tokyo  and  Berlin,  and  whose  technical  expertise,  great  vision,  and 
foresight  shaped  Sony  into  a  global  entertainment  leader.  In  1993,  as  the  largest 
single  donor  to  the  campaign  for  the  new  concert  hall  at  Tanglewood,  Mr.  Ohga 
generously  chose  to  name  the  new  venue  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  honoring  his  friend  and 
fellow  countryman's  BSO  achievements  and  contribution  to  the  world  of  music. 

As  Great  Benefactors,  the  Taylors  have  given  generously  to  the  Tanglewood  and 
Symphony  Annual  Funds,  Opening  Nights,  and  capital  projects  on  the  Tanglewood 
campus.  They  have  also  endowed  a  full  fellowship  for  a  cello  student  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center.  As  members  of  the  Koussevitzky  Society  at  the  Appassionato 
level,  Kim  and  James  are  among  the  most  generous  contributors  to  the  Tanglewood 
Annual  Fund. 

Kim  was  a  member  of  the  BSO  staff  for  more  than  twenty  years,  serving  most  recent- 
ly as  senior  advisor  to  Managing  Director  Mark  Volpe.  During  her  career  at  the  BSO, 
Kim  also  worked  closely  with  Music  Director  Laureate  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Boston  Pops 
Conductor  Laureate  John  Williams.  Kim  was  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers 
in  September  2007,  and  she  became  a  Trustee  in  September  2009.  This  past  spring, 
she  and  James  produced  four  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall  as  part  of  that  institution's 
"Perspectives"  series.  She  and  their  twin  boys,  Henry  and  Rufus,  performed  in  last 
December's  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival  production  of  A  Christmas  Carol. 

In  a  career  marked  by  artistic  triumphs,  this  past  year  for  James  Taylor  has  been 
notable  for  both  creative  virtuosity  and  recognition  of  exceptional  achievement.  In 
March  2011  he  was  awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Arts  by  President  Barack  Obama 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House.  The  medal  is  the  nation's  highest  honor  for 
artistic  excellence  recognizing  "outstanding  achievements  and  support  of  the  arts." 
Three  months  after  the  National  Medal  of  Arts  ceremony,  Taylor  returned  to  the 
White  House  to  perform  for  President  Obama  and  German  Chancellor  Angela 
Merkel  at  a  state  dinner  held  in  the  Rose  Garden. 
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Norio  Ohga:  A  Remembrance 
by  Caroline  Taylor 

In  1993,  all  of  us  at  the  BSO  watched  the  newest  addition  to  the  Tanglewood  land- 
scape come  alive.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  elegant  and  practical  design.  Boston  archi- 
tect Bill  Rawn  had  managed  to  combine  Vienna's  Musikverein  and  a  Yankee  barn. 
There  it  stood,  in  a  field  beyond  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  looking  somehow 
raw  and  yet  perfectly  at  home. 

We  all  wondered  what  it  would  be  called.  It  was  decided  that  the  privilege  of  naming 
it  would  go  to  a  donor  who  contributed  $1  million.  That  was  Norio  Ohga,  then 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Sony  Corporation,  who  doubled  our  expec- 
tations with  a  $1.25  million  personal  gift  from  himself  and  his  wife  Midori,  plus  a 

$750,000  campaign  contribution 
from  Sony  Corporation. 

All  of  us  at  the  BSO  were  delighted 
to  have  the  naming  gift  in  place, 
securing  the  completion  of  this 
project.  We  assumed  it  would  be 
called  "Ohga  Hall."  We  even  started 
to  incorporate  that  name  on  draft 
press  releases  and  announcements. 

Then,  one  morning  in  early  spring 
of  that  year,  my  phone  rang.  It  was 
Seiji.  "Guess  what!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Ohga-san  came  to  my  concert  last 
night  in  Tokyo  and  he  wants  to 
name  hall  for  me!" 

"That's  great,"  I  answered.  "So  it 
will  be  called  'Seiji  Ozawa  Hall'?" 

"Hmm.  I  guess  so,"  Seiji  laughed. 
"Wow!  Usually  in  Japan  to  have 
something  named  like  this,  you 
must  be  dead." 


Caroline  Taylor  with  Norio  Ohga  and  his  wife  Midori 
at  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
in  July  1994  (photo:  Sony  Corporation) 


And  so  it  began.  It  was  a  remarkable  gesture  of  huge  generosity  and  kindness  by  a 
man  halfway  around  the  world  whom  none  of  us  really  knew.  But  that  happily  would 
change. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Ohga  came  to  Tanglewood,  he  arrived  by  helicopter.  The  Tangle- 
wood  grounds  crew  spread  a  sheet  on  the  lawn,  marking  the  spot  of  the  landing. 
While  we  waited  to  greet  him  in  typical  Tanglewood  attire  (sandals  and  LL  Bean), 
Mr.  Ohga  emerged  in  an  impeccable  navy  suit  and  white  shirt  with  French  cuffs  for 
the  walk  through  the  high  grass  and  dirt  to  the  site. 

There  followed,  months  later,  a  meeting  to  review  designs  for  the  cornerstone  that 
would  bear  the  name  of  the  hall  and  Mr.  Ohga's  beneath  it.  The  design  for  the 
engraved  plaque  was  rendered  in  a  straightforward  typeface  with  a  small  abstract 
embellishment  bracketing  it. 

Mr.  Ohga  smiled  politely,  then  asked  his  associates,  in  Japanese,  a  question.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  consternation.  It  was  then  explained  that  the  decorative  element 
surrounding  the  type  was  the  Japanese  character  for  rice  paddy.  It  was  in  turn  explained 
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that  none  of  us  had  been  aware  of  that  and  it  was  a  coincidence.  It  was  changed. 

I  was  also  lucky  to  get  to  know  Mr.  Ohga  through  a  favorite  "hobby"  of  his.  Supremely 
successful  as  President  and  eventually  Chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  cre- 
ative companies  in  the  world,  he  still  hankered  to  return  to  his  roots.  But  this  time, 
he  wanted  to  conduct.  I  was  asked  to  fly  to  Japan  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss  his 
impending  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  and  to  help  arrange  some 
publicity. 

I  was  ushered  into  his  office  at  Sony  Headquarters  in  Tokyo  and  was  surprised  to  see 
him  wearing  what  looked  like  a  dentist's  smock.  I  learned  this  was  the  uniform  that 
most  Sony  employees  donned  while  at  work. 

He  was  gracious  and  warm  with  a  commanding  voice.  He  explained  he  started  his 
career  as  a  baritone.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  then  Chairman  of  Sony,  Akio  Morita, 
daring  to  complain  about  the  inferior  quality  of  one  of  the  first  post-War  tape 
recorders  that  the  fledgling  company  had  made.  Mr.  Morita  eventually  persuaded 
him  to  join  the  mother  ship  of  Sony  and  to  relinquish  his  "night  job"  of  singing 
opera.  I  said  that  I  understood,  since  I  had  started  out  as  a  writer  until  I  met  Peter 
Gelb  and  the  same  thing  happened  to  me. 

Working  for  Mr.  Ohga  was  always  a  thrill.  For  one  thing,  transportation  was  unique: 
Sony  at  the  time  had. a  handsome  fleet  of  Falcon  jets.  Mr.  Ohga  was  an  accomplished! 
pilot  and  would  sometimes  take  into  the  cockpit.  He  had  that  ability  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, even  for  a  fearful  flyer  like  me,  huddled  under  my  Sony  cashmere  blanket  in 
the  jump  seat. 

Prior  to  his  debut  at  the  Met,  he  came  to  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  interviews, 
including  one  with  the  New  York  Times.  After  introductions  were  made,  one  of  their 
senior  critics  tried  to  turn  his  tape  recorder  on  and  it  wouldn't  work.  After  what 


'Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA. 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib, 
letting  on  that  you've  been  there  already 
It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
GO,  by  all  means."         —The  New  Yorker 


he  truth.' 

is  summer 


87  MARSHALL  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS 

4136622111  massmoca.org 
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seemed  like  an  eternity,  Mr.  Ohga  ordered  "Give  me  that, 
fixed  it.  For  the  record,  it  was  a  Panasonic. 


He  fiddled  with  it  and 


As  time  went  on,  Mr.  Ohga  conducted  more  and  more  around  the  world.  He  took  it 
seriously,  studied  hard,  and  clearly  loved  the  chance  to  stand  in  front  of  an  orches- 
tra. He  seemed  elated,  almost  giddy  with  excitement  after  a  performance.  And  in  his 

immaculate  white  tie  and  tails, 
he  looked  the  part  of  a  Maestro. 

While  I  never  knew  him  in  his 
"other"  life  as  head  of  a  multi- 
national corporation,  the  person 
I  knew  defied  the  stereotype  of 
a  shrewd,  tough  businessman. 
He  had  a  childlike  quality  as  he 
approached  music,  awed  by  the 
beauty  of  a  Schubert  sonata  or  a 
Beethoven  symphony,  humbled 
by  the  mystery  and  power  of  that 
realm. 

He  was  a  powerful  man  who 
realized  that  with  power  came 
responsibility.  His  passionate  con- 
nection to  music  was  a  lifelong 
commitment.  Besides  his  naming 
gift  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  he  made  countless  significant  contributions  to  other  institu- 
tions including  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic.  He  also  built  his  beloved  concert  hall  in  the  lovely  community  of 
Karuizawa. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  gracefully  and  thoughtfully  turned  over  the  reins  of  power 
when  the  time  was  right.  And  he  lived  all  of  this  with  his  beloved  Midori,  wife  of 
fifty-four  years,  at  his  side. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Carnegie  Hall.  I  was  married  and  a  mother  at  that 
point,  and  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  we  had  seen  each  other.  It  was  at  a  rehearsal 
for  a  Rain  Forest  benefit  organized  by  Sting.  My  husband,  James  Taylor,  was  part  of 
it.  I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Ohga  for  the  first  time  and  they  exchanged  pleasantries. 

Mr.  Ohga  sat  in  the  audience  for  a  bit,  listening  to  what  was  unfolding  onstage.  I 
can't  remember  if  it  was  Sting,  Elton  John,  or  my  husband,  but  Mr.  Ohga  listened 
with  a  somewhat  bemused,  and  yes,  enigmatic  expression. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  Kim-san,  it's  music." 


Yo-Yo  Ma,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Norio  Ohga  meet  the  press  during 
the  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  inaugural  ceremonies  in  July  1994 
(photo:  Sony  Corporation) 
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Shakespeare  &  Company 


201 1  SUMMER  SEASON 


FOUNDERS'  THEATRE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

JUNE  24-SEPTEMBER  4 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

JULY  8-SEPTEMBER  3 

A    THE  HOUND  OF 
IE  BASKERVILLES 

l-SEPTEMBER  4 


>.EIN  THEATRE 

'OMEN  OF  WILL, 
JRNEY:  PARTS  l-V 
Y  27-JULY  10 


HE  MEMORY  OF  WATER 

SUNE  16-SEPTEMBER  4 

-0  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 

JULY  6-SEPTEMBER  3 

1  THE  HOLLOW  CROWN 

JULY  12-24 

!D  HOT  PATRIOT: 

.iSS  WIT  OF  MOLLY  IVINS 

IGUST  3-SEPTEMBER  4 


impressive  summer  drama 
festival  in  America." 


'ALL  STREET  JOURN, 


OSE  FOOTPRINT  THEATRE 

THE  VENETIAN  TWINS 

JUNE  29-AUGUST  27 

EVERYMAN  ACTOR 

AUGUST  1  l-SEPTEMBER  4 


JUST  5  MINUTES  FROM  YOUR  SEAT!\ 

70  Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  MA  •  For  tickets  visit! 

Shakespeare.org  or  413-637-33531 


2011 


Tangle  wood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Saturday,  August  13,  8:30pm 

THE  CAROLINE  AND  JAMES  TAYLOR  CONCERT 
DEDICATED  TO  NORIO  OHGA  IN  MEMORY  OF  HIS 
GENEROSITY  TO  TANGLEWOOD  AND  HIS  PASSION  FOR  MUSIC 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  conducting 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  25,  "Classical 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Gavotte:  Non  troppo  allegro 

Finale:  Molto  vivace 


SCHUMANN 


Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  129 

Nicht  zu  schnell  [Not  too  fast] 

Langsam  [Slow] 

Sehr  lebhaft  [Very  lively] 

YO-YO  MA 


{Intermission} 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto — Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio — Piu  Andante — Allegro  non  troppo 

ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Leon  Fleisher       Pamela  Frank      Anthony  i 
Faculty  Faculty  Faculty 


James  Morris 
'68  Me 


What  do  these 

distinguished  Tanglewood 

artists  have  in  common? 

Peabody! 


Find  out  more  about  where  outstanding 
music  lives  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Download  the  Peabody  iPhone  app 
(app.peabody.jhu.edu  for  other  mobile  devices) 

www.peabody.jhu.edu 

1  East  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  MD 


the  PEAB0t)yt:ONSERfOTOlY 

OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


Speak  with  our  Wedding  Specialist       30  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA 
HP         |J  T  T  (413)298-1604 

JLHE  J\ED  JjKN  INN      KedUonlnn.com/weddmgs 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Sergei  Prokofiev  (1891-1953) 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  25  ("Classical  Symphony") 

First  performance:  April  21,  1918,  Petrograd,  Prokofiev  cond.  First  BSO  performance: 
January  28,  1927,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  17, 
1940,  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  8,  2009,  Rafael 
Friihbeck  de  Burgos  cond. 

This  symphony  is  officially  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major,  but  the  nickname 
" Classical'  has  taken  hold  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  virtually  never  identified  in  the  more 
formal  way.  Actually,  it  is  not  the  first  symphony  Prokofiev  ever  composed;  even 

before  entering  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  he  had  had  formal  training 
from  Reinhold  Gliere,  a  recent  graduate  in  composition,  on  the  advice  of 
Taneyev,  to  whom  the  young  Prokofiev  had  taken  his  earliest  compositions 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  Gliere  had  spent  the  summer  of  1902  at  the 
Prokofiev  family  home  in  Sontzovka  and  had  led  the  boy  (at  his  own  insis- 
tence) through  the  stages  of  composing  a  symphony  in  G  major.  He  entered 
the  Conservatory  two  years  later,  his  parents  having  been  persuaded  by  the 
director  Glazunov  that  his  talent  demanded  that  he  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty. He  made  his  best  marks  at  the  Conservatory  as  a  pianist,  but  his  interest 
in  composing  grew  ever  stronger.  During  the  summer  of  1908,  Prokofiev  and 
his  fellow  student  Nikolai  Miaskovsky  undertook  the  challenge  of  writing  a 
symphony  apiece  during  their  summer  vacations;  they  wrote  regularly  to  each 
other,  sending  the  themes  they  were  using  and  criticizing  each  other's  work.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer,  they  approached  Glazunov  in  the  hope  that  he  would  arrange 
orchestral  readings  of  the  two  works.  Prokofiev's  symphony  was  in  E  minor  and 
began  with  what  Glazunov  considered  a  "harsh"  dissonance — a  C  major  triad  over  an 
F-sharp  in  the  bass;  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  was  unable  to  get  the  boy,  now 
a  budding  young  composer  of  seventeen,  to  change  the  opening.  "The  C  major  with 
the  F-sharp  in  the  bass  struck  me  as  pleasantly  dramatic  and  not  at  all  'harsh.' " 

Prokofiev  realized  that  Glazunov  was  beginning  to  be  irritated  with  him  for  the 
"unseemly"  music  he  was  writing,  but  somehow  a  reading  of  the  symphony  was  ar- 
ranged. It  was  rather  a  makeshift  affair;  the  conductor  didn't  want  to  look  at  the 
score  in  advance,  so  he  was  sightreading  the  whole  thing.  The  young  composer 
noted  that  the  performance  was  entirely  devoid  of  any  kind  of  subtlety  or  even  accu- 
racy in  the  dynamics.  But  he  had  at  least  been  able  to  hear  his  symphony: 

On  my  way  home  I  asked  myself:  What  was  the  result,  for  me,  of  hearing  my 
symphony  played? ...  I  realized  that  the  symphony  was  not  really  badly  orches- 
trated and  I  also  realized  that  if  it  had  been  rehearsed  with  close  attention  and 
understanding,  those  places  could  have  been  made  to  sound  perfectly  all  right. 
But  how  much  more  naive  it  was  than  Scriabin's  Poem  ofEcstasyl  In  a  word,  I 
returned  home  dissatisfied  and  not  at  all  beaming  with  joy.  I  would  have  to  write 
a  new  symphony. 

It  took  Prokofiev  eight  years  to  get  around  to  writing  another  symphony — the  first 
one  whose  paternity  he  would  acknowledge  publicly.  Ironically,  having  compared 
his  1908  work  with  his  modern  idol  Scriabin,  Prokofiev  chose  to  write  the  new  sym- 
phony after  a  distinctly  older  model:  Haydn.  The  germ  of  the  idea  for  the  new  sym- 
phony had  been  planted  at  about  the  time  Prokofiev  composed  the  now  forgotten 
E  minor  work,  while  he  was  studying  conducting  with  Nikolai  Tcherepnin: 

I  liked  very  much  going  to  Tcherepnin 's  conducting  class.  Here  it  gradually 
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became  clear  that  the  practice  of  constantly  studying  scores  and  then  working 
with  the  orchestra  in  preparing  them  for  performance  was  not  only  useful  in 
terms  of  conducting  but  a  help  to  me  in  learning  more  about  orchestration. 

As  Tcherepnin  and  I  were  sitting  side  by  side  with  the  score  in  front  of  us  at  one 
of  those  endless  lessons,  rehearsing  the  student  orchestra,  he  would  say,  'Just 
listen  to  how  marvelous  the  bassoon  sounds  right  here!"  And  I  gradually  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  the  scores  of  Haydn  and  Mozart:  a  taste  for  the  bassoon  playing 
staccato  and  the  flute  playing  two  octaves  higher  than  the  bassoon,  etc.  It  was 
because  of  this  that  I  conceived  or  thought  up  the  Classical  Symphony,  although 
that  was  five  or  six  years  later.  Right  here  I  should  note  that,  although  I  didn't 
learn  all  that  I  should  have  about  orchestration  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's  class,  I 
made  up  for  it  in  Tcherepnin's  class. 

The  actual  impetus  to  write  the  Classical  Symphony  came  from  Prokofiev's  desire  to 
compose  an  entire  symphony  without  the  use  of  a  piano,  which  had  been  his  con- 
stant aid  in  composition  from  his  childhood  improvisations  to  that  time.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  easier  to  employ  Haydn's  style  in  that  undertaking.  And 
another  thought  intrigued  him:  if  Haydn  were  alive  at  the  time  of  his  new  composi- 
tion (1916),  how  would  he  blend  his  own  musical  style  with  the  newer  elements  of 
later  music?  Prokofiev  decided  to  answer  the  question  for  him. 

He  began  the  symphony  in  the  summer  of  1916  with  the  Gavotte  (the  third  move- 
ment) and  wrote  material  for  the  other  movements  too.  The  following  summer,  near 
Petrograd,  he  discarded  the  original  finale  entirely  and  rewrote  it,  while  polishing 
the  rest  of  the  work.  "And  when  it  began  to  hang  together,  I  renamed  it  the  Classical 
Symphony.  First  because  that  was  simpler.  Second,  out  of  mischief. . .  and  in  the  secret 
hope  that  in  the  end  I  would  be  the  winner  if  the  symphony  really  did  prove  to  be  a 
classic."  And  so  it  has  proved:  no  symphonic  work  of  Prokofiev's  is  performed  more 
frequently  or  received  with  greater  delight.  Its  directness  and  wit,  its  brevity,  and  its 
fusion  of  Haydnesque  clarity  with  Prokofiev's  youthful  grotesqueries  have  won  cham- 
pions for  the  Classical  Symphony  both  in  Russia  and  in  the  West,  when  so  much  of 
Prokofiev's  music  is  still  evaluated  according  to  the  political  stance  of  the  critic. 

The  opening  coup  d'archet  and  arpeggiation  of  the  D  major  triad  take  us- back  imme- 
diately to  the  world  of  the  Viennese  classics,  as  also  the  size  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
way  the  various  instruments  are  handled.  But  Prokofiev's  sudden  shift  to  C  major 
only  eleven  measures  into  the  piece  tells  us  that  the  classical  air  is  not  simple  imita- 
tion or  pastiche,  but  a  reworking  of  traditional  musical  gestures  with  witty  modern 
twists.  Still,  the  opening  Allegro  is  in  a  straightforward  sonata  form,  with  a  wonder- 
ful developmental  climax  in  which  the  violins  play  the  secondary  theme  metrically 
shifted  by  one  beat.  The  Larghetto  unfolds  a  simple  rondo  form,  equally  clear  in 
its  returns  to  the  descending  lyrical  theme  in  the  violins.  The  Gavotte  is  absolutely 
quintessential  Prokofiev  in  its  blend  of  innocent  dance  with  delightful,  unexpected 
twists  of  harmony.  Prokofiev  returned  to  this  dance  many  years  later  and  expanded 
it  for  use  in  his  ballet  score  for  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  brilliant  rushing  finale,  Molto 
vivace,  maintains  its  high  spirits  without  let-up  from  beginning  to  end,  partly  because 
Prokofiev  tried,  in  writing  this  movement,  to  use  nothing  but  major  chords.  This 
plan  demands  some  lightning  changes  of  key  that  would  have  surprised  old  Haydn, 
but  they  would  no  doubt  have  delighted  him,  too. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 
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Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 
Cello  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  129 

First  performance:  June  9,  1860,  Leipzig  Conservatory,  Ludwig  Ebert,  cello  (a  posthu- 
mous performance  marking  the  composer's  fiftieth  birthday).  First BSO performance: 
February  4,  1888,  Wilhelm  Gericke  cond.,  Fritz  Giese,  cello.  First  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance: August  8,  1946,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cello.  Most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  24,  2002,  Sir  Neville  Marriner  cond.,  Claudio 
Bohorquez,  cello. 

On  September  1,  1850,  the  Schumanns — Robert,  Clara,  and  six  children — moved  to 
Diisseldorf  after  six  stultifying  years  in  Dresden,  a  city  of  which  Clara  said,  "every- 
thing seems  so  antiquated  here.  Not  a  single  intelligent  person  can  be  seen  on  the 
street;  they  all  look  like  Philistines!  Musicians  one  doesn't  see  at  all."  An 
offer  had  come  along  for  Robert  to  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  conductor 
of  the  Diisseldorf  Music  Society.  Diisseldorf  had  a  reputation  as  a  conductor- 
eating  town  (Why  was  Hiller  so  eager  to  move  on  to  Cologne?),  but  Schumann 
badly  wanted  an  orchestra  of  his  own;  he  was  not  only  bored  in  Dresden,  but 
angry  because  the  opera  there  had  declined  to  stage  his  Genoveva;  and  he 
was  willing  to  give  Diisseldorf  a  try. 

By  the  time  Schumann  arrived  in  his  new  Rhineland  home,  he  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  he  and  Clara  were  welcomed  by  a  serenade  and  a  combined  con- 
cert, supper,  and  ball,  tendered  by  the  local  musicians.  Clara  worried  about 
social  standards  in  Diisseldorf,  especially  "the  breezy,  unconstrained  conduct  of  the 

women,  who  at  times  surely  transgress  the  barriers  of  femininity  and  decency 

Marital  life  is  more  in  the  easygoing  French  style."  Both  Robert  and  Clara  were  dis- 
tressed by  the  noisiness  of  their  first  apartment,  but  a  Rhine  excursion  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  a  move  to  quieter  quarters  helped.  (All  Clara  could  do  about  the 
Diisseldorf  ladies  was  to  avoid  them.) 

But  contentment  in  Diisseldorf  was  destined  to  be  brief.  Unequal  to  the  requirements 
of  the  position,  Schumann  was  asked  to  resign  in  October  1852.  The  matter  was 
smoothed  over  for  the  moment,  but  not  quite  a  year  later  he  had,  in  fact,  led  his  last 
concert.  Four  months  after  that,  having  thrown  himself  into  the  Rhine  in  a  suicide 
attempt,  he  was  committed  into  Dr.  Richarz's  hospital  at  Endenich,  where  he  died 
two-and-a-half  years  later.  But  all  that  is  another  story.  The  Diisseldorf  episode  began 
with  Schumann  in  a  state  of  enormous  creative  energy.  He  composed  his  Cello 
Concerto  in  just  fifteen  October  days,  and  in  what  remained  of  1850  and  in  1851  he 
wrote  the  Rhenish  Symphony,  revised  his  D  minor  symphony  into  what  he  considered 
its  definitive  form  (Symphony  No.  4),  and  wrote  two  violin  sonatas,  the  Marchenbilder 
for  viola  and  piano,  two  substantial  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  overtures  on  literary 
themes. 

Clara  Schumann  was  delighted  by  the  new  concerto.  "It  pleases  me  very  much 
and  seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violoncello  style,"  she  noted  in  her  diary  on 
November  16,  1850.  The  following  October  she  wrote:  "I  have  played  Robert's 
Violoncello  Concerto  through  again,  thus  giving  myself  a  truly  musical  and  happy 
hour.  The  romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness  and  humor,  also  the  highly 
interesting  interweaving  of  violoncello  and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholly  ravishing, 
and  what  euphony  and  deep  feeling  one  finds  in  all  the  melodic  passages!"  Robert 
seems  to  have  had  reservations,  but  we  know  only  that  he  cancelled  plans  for  a  per- 
formance in  the  spring  of  1852  and  that  he  did  not  send  it  to  Breitkopf  8c  Hartel, 
the  Leipzig  publishers,  until  1854. 

In  this  concerto  we  glimpse  the  experimental  side  of  Schumann's  temperament.  He 
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is  interested  here  in  compression  and  in  finding  new  ways  to  connect  the  parts  of  a 
multi-movement  composition.  Both  the  initial  chords  for  woodwinds  with  pizzicato 
strings  and  the  wonderful  cello  melody  to  which  they  open  the  door  have  more  than 
local  functions.  The  idea  of  the  chords  pervades  the  slow  movement,  and  the  cello 
theme  turns  into  a  recitative — shared  fascinatingly  and  poignantly  by  soloist  and 
orchestra — that  forms  the  bridge  from  the  second  movement  to  the  finale.  Each 
movement  is  linked  to  the  next,  and  the  middle  one,  though  it  sets  out  in  gloriously 
expansive  song,  has  something  of  the  character  of  a  bridge  or  an  intermezzo.  The 
device  of  using  a  solo  cello  in  the  orchestra  is  one  that  Robert  borrowed  from 
Clara's  piano  concerto  of  1836,  in  whose  orchestration  he  may,  however,  have  had  a 
hand.  The  shift  into  6/8  time  for  the  last  pages  of  the  finale  is  a  device  that  Brahms 
obviously  found  worth  imitating,  andoften.  Just  before  that  happens  in  this  concer- 
to, Schumann  introduces  a  brief  accompanied  cadenza,  an  inspiration  to  Elgar  and 
probably  also  to  Schoenberg  and  Walton  in  their  violin  concertos. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

First  performance:  November  4,  1876,  Karlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  cond.  First  BSO  perform- 
ance: December  10,  1881,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  15, 
1937,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  17,  2007, 
James  Levine  cond. 

When  Brahms  finished  his  First  Symphony  in  September  1876,  he  was  forty-three 
years  old.  (Beethoven  was  twenty-nine,  Schubert  fifteen,  Schumann  twenty-two, 
Mahler  twenty-eight  at  the  completion  of  their  respective  first  symphonies;  Mozart 

was  nine,  but  that's  another  story  altogether.)  As  late  as  1873,  the  composer's 
publisher  Simrock  feared  that  a  Brahms  symphony  would  never  happen 
("Aren't  you  doing  anything  any  more?  Am  I  not  to  have  a  symphony  from 
you  in  '73  either?"  he  wrote  the  composer  on  February  22),  and  Eduard 
Hanslick,  in  his  review  of  the  first  Vienna  performance,  noted  that  "seldom, 
if  ever,  has  the  entire  musical  world  awaited  a  composer's  first  symphony  with 
such  tense  anticipation." 

Brahms  already  had  several  works  for  orchestra  behind  him:  the  Opus  11 
and  Opus  16  serenades,  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  (which  emerged  from 
an  earlier  attempt  at  a  symphony) ,  and  that  masterwork  of  orchestral  know- 
how  and  control,  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn.  But  a  symphony  was  some- 
thing different  and  had  to  await  the  sorting  out  of  Brahms's  complicated  emotional 
relationship  with  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann  (only  after  Robert's  death  in  1856 
could  Brahms  finally  begin  to  accept  that  his  passion  for  the  older  Clara  needed  to 
remain  unrequited),  and,  more  important,  of  his  strong  feelings  about  following  in 
Beethoven's  footsteps. 

Beethoven's  influence  is  certainly  to  be  felt  in  Brahms's  First  Symphony:  in  its  C  minor- 
to-major  progress;  in  the  last-movement  theme  resembling  the  earlier  composer's 
Ode  to  Joy — a  relationship  Brahms  himself  acknowledged  as  something  that  "any  ass 
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could  see"  (perhaps  less  obvious  is  the  relationship  between  the  theme  itself  and  the; 
slow-moving  violin  phrase  of  the  last  movement's  opening  measures) ;  and,  perhaps 
most  strikingly,  in  the  rhythmic  thrust  and  tight,  motivically  based  construction  of 
the  work — in  some  ways  quite  different  from  the  melodically  expansive  Brahms  we 
encounter  in  the  later  symphonies.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  really  no  mistaking 
the  one  composer  for  the  other:  Beethoven's  rhythmic  drive  is  very  much  his  own, 
whereas  Brahms's  more  typical  expansiveness  is  still  present  throughout  this  sympho- 
ny, and  his  musical  language  is  unequivocally  19th-century-Romantic  in  manner. 

Following  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  on  November  4,  1876,  and  its  subsequent  ap- 
pearance in  other  European  centers,  the  symphony  elicited  conflicting  reactions. 
Brahms  himself  had  already  characterized  the  work  as  "long  and  not  exactly  ami- 
able." Clara  Schumann  found  the  ending  "musically,  a  bit  flat. . .  merely  a  brilliant 
afterthought  stemming  from  external  rather  than  internal  emotion."  Hermann  Levi, 
court  conductor  at  Munich  and  later  to  lead  the  1882  Bayreuth  premiere  of  Wagner's 
Parsifal,  found  the  two  middle  movements  out  of  place  in  such  a  sweeping  work,  but 
the  last  movement  he  decreed  "probably  the  greatest  thing  [Brahms]  has  yet  created 
in  the  instrumental  field."  The  composer's  close  friend  Theodor  Billroth  described 
the  last  movement  as  "overwhelming,"  but  found  the  material  of  the  first  movement 
"lacking  in  appeal,  too  defiant  and  harsh." 

One  senses  in  these  responses  an  inability  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  ele- 
ments within  the  work,  and  the  two  inner  movements  do  indeed  suggest  a  world 
quite  different  from  the  outer  ones.  At  the  same  time,  these  reactions  also  point  to 
the  seeming  dichotomy  between,  as  Hanslick  put  it,  "the  astonishing  contrapuntal 
art"  on  the  one  hand  and  the  "immediate  communicative  effect"  on  the  other.  But 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand:  the  full  effect  of  the  symphony  is  dependent  upon  the 
compositional  craft  that  binds  the  work  together  in  its  progress  from  the  C  minor 
struggle  of  the  first  movement  through  the  mediating  regions  of  the  Andante  and 
the  Allegretto  to  the  C  major  triumph  of  the  finale. 

The  first  Allegro's  two  principal  motives — the  three  eighth-notes  followed  by  a  long 
er  value,  suggesting  an  abstraction  of  the  opening  timpani  strokes,  and  the  hesitant, 
three-note  chromatic  ascent  across  the  bar,  heard  at  the  start  in  the  violins — are  al- 
ready suggested  in  the  sostenuto  introduction,  which  seems  to  begin  in  mid-struggle. 
The  movement  is  prevailingly  somber  in  character,  with  a  tension  and  drive  again 
suggestive  of  Beethoven.  The  second  idea's  horn  and  wind  colorations  provide  only 
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passing  relief:  their  dolce  and  espressivo  markings  will  be  spelled  out  at  greater  length 
in  the  symphony's  second  movement. 

The  second  and  third  movements  provide  space  for  lyricism,  for  a  release  from 
the  tension  of  the  first.  The  calmly  expansive  oboe  theme  of  the  E  major  Andante 
is  threatened  by  the  G-sharp  minor  of  the  movement's  middle  section  (whose  six- 
teenth-note figurations  anticipate  the  main  idea  of  the  third  movement) ,  but  tran- 
quility prevails  when  the  tune  returns  in  combined  oboe,  horn,  and  solo  violin. 
The  A-flat  Allegretto  is  typical  of  Brahms  in  a  grazioso  mood — compare  the  Second 
Symphony's  third  movement,  or  the  finale  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 — and  con- 
tinues the  respite  from  the  main  battle.  And  just  as  the  middle  movements  of  the 
symphony  are  at  an  emotional  remove  from  the  outer  ones,  so  too  are  they  musically 
distant,  having  passed  from  the  opening  C  minor  to  third-related  keys:  E  major  for 
the  second  movement  and  A-flat  major  for  the  third. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  movement  serves  as  preparation  for  the  finale:  its  ending 
seems  unresolved,  completed  only  when  the  C  minor  of  the  fourth  movement,  again 
a  third  away  from  the  movement  that  precedes  it,  takes  hold.  As  in  the  first  movement, 
the  sweep  of  the  finale  depends  upon  a  continuity  between  the  main  Allegro  and 
its  introduction.  This  C  minor  introduction  gives  way  to  an  airy  C  major  horn  call 
(originally  conceived  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  Schumann  in  1868)  which 
becomes  a  crucial  binding  element  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  A  chorale  in 
the  trombones,  which  have  been  silent  until  this  movement,  brings  a  canonic  buildup 
of  the  horn  motto  and  then  the  Allegro  with  its  two  main  ideas:  the  broad  C  major 
tune  suggestive  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  and  a  powerful  chain  of  falling  intervals, 
which  crystallize  along  the  way  into  a  chain  of  falling  thirds,  Brahms's  musical  hall- 
mark. The  movement  drives  to  a  climax  for  full  orchestra  on  the  trombone  chorale 
heard  earlier  and  ends  with  a  final  affirmation  of  C  major — Brahms  has  won  his 
struggle. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Guest  Artists 

Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 

Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  preeminent  orchestral  and 
opera  conductors.  In  addition  to  guest  engagements  with  the  major  opera  houses  and 
orchestras  of  Europe  and  North  America,  his  appointments  have  included 
opera  directorships  in  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg;  principal  orchestral  conducting 
posts  in  Germany,  London,  and  Paris;  and  his  legendary  twenty-year  tenure  as 
music  director  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  In  the  2011-12  season  he  returns  to 
North  America  for  subscription  concerts  with  the  Boston  and  Kansas  City  sym- 
phony orchestras,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  In 
summer  2011,  he  leads  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  at  Ravinia.  Honorary  Conductor  for  Life  of  London's  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  he  and  that  orchestra  recently  performed  in  residence  at  Vienna's 
Musikverein,  and  toured  Germany  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  also  developed  a  successful  collaboration  with  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris, 
where  they  have  performed  Strauss 's  Arabella,  DieFrau  ohne  Schatten,  and  Die  schweigsame 
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Frau,  Schoenberg's  Moses  und  Aron,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex,  and  Humperdinck's  Hansel 
und  Gretel,  among  other  works.  Other  highlights  of  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi's  recent 
seasons  include  concerts  with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  concert  series  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  (leading  the  four  Brahms  symphonies  over  a  two-week  period) ,  the 
Boston  and  Chicago  symphonies,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  In  summer  2010  he  was  music  director  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's 
production  of  Richard  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos.  During  his  years  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  led  the  orchestra  in  a  thousand  concerts,  fifteen 
international  tours,  twenty-four  premieres,  and  the  recording  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred works.  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his  tenure  there  in  2002,  he  made 
long-awaited  guest  appearances  with  the  major  orchestras  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  He  also  conducts  frequently  at  the  world's  great 
opera  houses,  including  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  Berlin,  and 
Paris.  He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  leading  the  world  premieres  of  Henze's  Die  Bassariden  and  Cerha's  Baal.  He 
also  regularly  appears  with  the  Zurich  Opera,  where  in  recent  years  he  has  conducted 
Die  Schweigsame  Frau,  a  double  bill  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  and  Bartok's  Bluebeard's 
Castle,  new  productions  of  Verdi's  Un  ballo  in  maschera  and  Berg's  Wozzeck,  and,  last  sea- 
son, Schoenberg's  Moses  und  Aron.  He  has  made  many  critically  acclaimed  recordings 
for  London/Decca  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  With 
Vienna  he  recorded  a  variety  of  symphonic  works  and  a  number  of  operas.  His  large 
and  varied  Cleveland  Orchestra  discography  includes,  among  many  other  things, 
Wagner's  Die  Walkiire  and  Das  Rheingold,  and  the  complete  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Schumann.  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  made  his  BSO  subscription  series 
debut  in  February  1989  and  has  been  a  frequent  guest  with  the  orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  since  his  BSO  subscription  concerts  of  November  2002.  His 
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most  recent  BSO  appearances  were  for  two  programs  at  Tanglewood  last  summer,  and 
a  subscription  program  of  music  by  Ligeti,  Mozart,  and  Dvorak  this  past  January/ 
February  at  Symphony  Hall.  Next  Friday  night  he  returns  to  the  Tanglewood  podium 
for  a  BSO  program  of  Schoenberg,  Schumann,  and  Beethoven  next  Friday  night. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Yo-Yo  Ma's  multi-faceted  career  is  testament  to  his  continual  search  for  new  ways  to 
communicate  with  audiences,  and  to  find  connections  that  stimulate  the  imagination, 
while  also  maintaining  a  balance  between  his  engagements  as  soloist  with 
orchestras  throughout  the  world  and  his  recital  and  chamber  music  activities. 
He  draws  inspiration  from  a  wide  circle  of  collaborators,  each  fueled  by  the 
artists'  interactions.  One  of  his  goals  is  the  exploration  of  music  as  a  means  of 
communication,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  migration  of  ideas  across  a  range  of 
cultures  throughout  the  world.  He  established  the  Silk  Road  Project  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  intellectual  traditions  along  the  ancient 
Silk  Road  trade  route  that  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Throughout  his  career,  Yo-Yo  Ma  has  expanded  the  cello  repertoire,  per- 
*     forming  lesser-known  music  of  the  twentieth  century  and  premieres  of  new 
works  by  a  diverse  group  of  composers,  among  them  John  Williams.  Mr.  Ma  is  an 
exclusive  Sony  Classical  artist,  and  his  discography  of  more  than  seventy-five  albums 
reflects  his  wide-ranging  interests.  He  has  made  several  successful  recordings  that 
defy  categorization,  among  them  Hush  with  Bobby  McFerrin,  Appalachia  Waltz  and 
Appalachian  Journey  with  Mark  O'Connor  and  Edgar  Meyer,  Obrigado  Brazil,  and 
Obrigado  Brazil-Live  in  Concert.  Strongly  committed  to  educational  programs  that  not 
only  bring  young  audiences  into  contact  with  music  but  also  allow  them  to  participate 
in  its  creation,  he  takes  time  whenever  possible  to  conduct  master  classes  as  well  as 
more  informal  ^programs;  he  has  mentored  thousands  of  students  worldwide,  in  coun- 
tries including  Lithuania,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Azerbaijan,  and  China.  Born  in  1955  to 
Chinese  parents  living  in  Paris,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  studying  the  cello  with  his  father  at  age 
four  and  came  with  his  family  to  New  York,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  formative  years. 
Later,  his  principal  teacher  was  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  sought  out  a 
traditional  liberal  arts  education  to  expand  upon  his  conservatory  training,  graduating 
from  Harvard  University  in  1976.  A  UN  Messenger  of  Peace  and  a  member  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities,  he  has  performed  for  eight  American 
presidents,  including  President  Barack  Obama  for  the  56th  Inaugural  Ceremony.  Mr. 
Ma  and  his  wife  have  two  children.  He  plays  two  instruments,  a  1733  Montagnana  cello 
from  Venice  and  the  1712  Davidoff  Stradivarius.  Since  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
February  1983,  Yo-Yo  Ma  has  appeared  many  times  with  the  BSO  in  Boston,  at  Tangle- 
wood, and  on  tour.  His  Tanglewood  appearances  this  summer  included  two  perform- 
ances with  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  in  late  June,  and  he  appears  in  an  Ozawa 
Hall  concert  tomorrow  night  with  pianist  Emanuel  Ax  and  clarinetist  Anthony  McGill. 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm 

THE  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS  conducting 


FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS 


"Brahms  Fanfare"  on  Themes  of 

the  Fourth  Symphony  (world  premiere) 


BRAHMS 


"Nanie"  ("Lament"),  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  Opus  82 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  and  translation  are  on  page  39. 


"Schicksalslied"  ("Song  of  Destiny"), 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  Opus  54 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

Text  and  translation  are  on  page  40. 

Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus, 
and  Orchestra,  Opus  53 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

Text  and  translation  are  on  page  42. 
{Intermission} 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  Andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


The  2011  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  is  supported  by  generous 
endowments  established  in  perpetuity  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider, 
and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 
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1^      Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  (b.1933) 

"Brahms  Fanfare"  on  Themes  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  (world  premiere) 

In  August  and  September  2010,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  and  the  Dresden 
Philharmonic — of  which  he  was  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  from  2004  to 
2011 — gave  a  series  of  four  Brahms  concerts  in  which  each  of  the  composer's  four 
symphonies  was  paired  with  one  of  the  four  Brahms  concertos  (the  two  piano  con- 
certos, the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Double  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  orches- 
tra) .  In  order  to  begin  each  of  these  concerts  with  music  providing  a  modern 
compositional  perspective  on  Brahms's  themes,  Maestro  Fruhbeck  and  his 
orchestra  commissioned  four  composers  to  write  four  "Brahms  Fanfares"  on 
themes  from  each  of  the  respective  symphonies,  employing  the  same  comple- 
ment of  brass  and  percussion  used  in  each  of  those  works  (four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  timpani  in  Nos.  1  and  3,  plus  tuba  in  the 
Symphony  No.  2  and  triangle  in  the  Symphony  No.  4) . 

There  was  a  further  aspect  to  the  plan:  in  January  2010,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de 
Burgos  and  the  Dresden  Philharmonic  were  to  inaugurate  a  new  concert 
hall  in  the  conductor's  hometown  of  Burgos,  Spain,  with  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  followed  by  the  same  four  Brahms  programs  the  con- 
ductor and  his  orchestra  had  prepared  and  played  in  Dresden.  As  it  happened, 
though  the  Brahms  Fanfares  on  themes  from  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  sym- 
phonies were  well  received  in  Dresden,  the  fanfare  on  themes  from  the  Fourth  was 
not — for  which  reason,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  decided  to  compose  a  "replace- 
ment" Brahms  Fanfare  on  Themes  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  himself. 

As  a  result  of  financial  considerations,  the  opening  of  the  new  concert  hall  in  Burgos 
has  been  postponed  twice  and  is  now  scheduled  for  July  2012.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Fruhbeck's  Brahms  Fanfare  on  Themes  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  has  already  been 
scheduled  for  performance  in  upcoming  seasons  by  a  number  of  different  conduc- 
tors and  orchestras — those  performances  being  preceded  by  the  world  premiere 
this  afternoon  with  conductor/composer  Fruhbeck  leading  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra. 


^22     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 
"Nanie"  ("Lament"),  Opus  82 
"Schicksalslied"  ("Song  of  Destiny"),  Opus  54 

First  performance  of  "Nanie":  December  6,  1881,  Zurich  Tonhalle  Orchestra,  Brahms 
cond.  First  performance  of  "Schicksalslied":  October  18,  1871,  Karlsruhe,  Brahms  cond. 
First  BSO performance  of  "Schicksalslied":  February  4,  1893,  Arthur  Nikisch  cond.  First 
BSO  performance  of  "Nanie":  August  25,  1968,  Tanglewood,  Erich  Leinsdorf  cond. 
First  Tanglewood  performance  of  "Schicksalslied":  August  25,  1968,  Erich  Leinsdorf  cond. 
Most  recent  Tanglewood  performances  of  both  "Nanie"  and  "Schicksalslied":  August  7,  2005, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  cond.,  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  cond. 

In  the  two  powerful  choral  works  that  are  the  first  two  pieces  on  this  program,  we 
meet  Brahms  in  complex  readings  of  poetry  that  expresses  a  tragic  view  of  the 

world.  We  also  meet  a  Brahms  little-known  to  most  listeners.  For  most  of  us, 
knowledge  of  Brahms's  choral  music  begins  and  ends  with  A  German  Requiem, 
perhaps  includes  the  Alto  Rhapsody  (insofar  as  one  would  count  that  as  a 
choral  work),  possibly  the  Schicksalslied  (Song  of  Destiny),  but  probably  not 
Nanie  or  another  equally  powerful  but  seldom-played  work,  Gesang  der  Parzen 
( Song  of  the  Fates) . 

Intensely  personal,  Nanie  and  Schicksalslied  (and  also  Gesang  der  Parzen)  are 
extraordinary  settings  of  extraordinary  texts,  bringing  us  sonorities,  har- 
monies, and  expressive  gestures  we  don't  find  elsewhere  in  Brahms's  music. 
The  subject  of  these  compositions,  all  saturated  in  the  atmosphere  and 
imagery  of  classical  antiquity,  is  divine  indifference  to  the  human  condition.  In  spite 
of  that  common  ground,  and  though  they  are  all  short  settings  for  chorus  and 
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orchestra  of  dark  texts,  they  embody  personalities  as  distinct  as,  for  example,  Brahms's 
three  violin  sonatas,  piano  trios,  or  string  quartets,  or  any  three  of  the  symphonies. 
Even  the  tempi — Slow  and  yearning  (Langsam  und  sehnsuchtsvoll)  4/4  in  Schicksalslied; 
Andante  6/4  in  Ndnie,  Maestoso  4/4  in  Gesang  der  Parzen — represent  three  wholly 
different  aspects  of  "not  fast." 

"Nanie"  ("Lament"),"  Opus  82 

Brahms  was  drawn  to  Friedrich  Schiller's  Ndnie  in  1875,  but  deferred  setting  it  then 
out  of  consideration  for  the  composer  Hermann  Goetz,  who  had  set  this  text  the  year 
before.  The  death  in  January  1880  of  the  painter  Anselm  Feuerbach  moved  Brahms 
to  return  to  the  poem  and,  oddly,  so  perhaps  did  the  experience  of  hearing  Goetz's 
version  in  Vienna  a  month  later.  He  did  his  concentrated  work  on  the  composition 
in  the  summer  of  1881,  completing  it  by  August  22  and  conducting  the  first  perform- 
ance at  a  special  concert  of  the  Zurich  Tonhalle  Orchestra  on  December  6,  1881. 


Auch  das  Schone  muss  sterben!  Das 

Menschen  und  Gotter  bezwinget, 
Nicht  die  eherne  Brust  riihrt  es  des 

stygischen  Zeus. 
Einmal  nur  erweichte  die  Liebe  den 

Schattenbeherrscher, 
Und  an  der  Schwelle  noch,  streng,  rief 

er  zuriick  sein  Geschenk. 
Nicht  stillt  Aphrodite  dem  schonen 

Knaben  die  Wunde, 
Die  in  zierlichen  Leib  grausam  der 

Eber  geritzt. 
Nicht  errettet  den  gottlichen  Held  die 

unsterbliche  Mutter, 
Wenn  er,  am  skaischen  Tor  fallend,  sein 

Schicksal  erfullt. 
Aber  sie  steigt  aus  dem  Meer  mit  alien 

Tochtern  des  Nereus, 
Und  die  Klage  hebt  an  um  den 

verherrlichten  Sohn. 
Siehe,  da  weinen  die  Gotter,  es  weinen 

die  Gottinnen  alle, 
Dass  das  Schone  vergeht,  dass  das 

Vollkommene  stirbt. 
Auch  ein  Klaglied  zu  sein  im  Mund  der 

Geliebten  ist  herrlich, 
Denn  das  Gemeine  geht  klanglos  zum 

Orkus  hinab. 

FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 


Even  Beauty  must  die;  that  which 

overcomes  men  and  gods 
Does  not  touch  the  iron  breast 

of  the  Stygian  Zeus.* 
Only  once  did  love  soften  the 

ruler  of  shadows, 
And  then,  at  the  very  threshhold,  he 

sternly  called  back  his  gift.0 
Aphrodite  could  not  staunch  the 

wound  of  the  beautiful  youth 
That  the  boar  savagely  tore  into 

his  delicate  body.t 
Nor  could  the  immortal  mother 

save  the  godlike  hero, 
When  he,  falling  at  the  Scaean  gate, 

fulfilled  his  destiny. § 
But  she  rises  from  the  sea  with 

all  the  daughters  of  Nereus,* 
And  raises  the  lament  for  her 

glorified  son. 
Behold,  the  gods  weep,  and  all  the 

goddesses,  too, 
That  Beauty  must  pass  away,  that 

the  Perfect  must  die. 
Even  to  be  a  lament  in  the  mouth 

of  the  loved  one  is  glorious, 
For  what  is  common  sinks  in  silence  to 

Orcus*  [the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead]. 


*  Hades,  the  ruler  of  the  Underworld,  beyond  the  River  Styx. 

°  Orpheus  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Underworld  with  his  beloved  wife  Eurydice,  but  when 
he  looked  back  at  her  once  before  reaching  the  surface,  he  lost  her  again  forever. 

t  Adonis,  loved  by  Aphrodite,  found  his  death  in  a  boar  hunt. 

§  Achilles,  son  of  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  Paris  before  the  gates 
of  Troy. 

*The  father  of  Thetis  and  the  other  sea-nymphs. 

♦  The  Latin  name  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  and  its  ruler. 
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"Schicksalslied"  ("Song  of  Destiny"),  Opus  54 

Brahms  made  the  first  sketches  for  his  Schicksalslied  in  the  summer  of  1868,  probably 
completing  a  preliminary  version  by  May  1870,  but  putting  the  work  into  its  final  form 
only  a  year  later,  and  conducting  the  first  performance  on  October  18,  1871,  at 
Karlsruhe.  The  text  is  from  Friedrich  Holderlin's  novel  Hyperion.  At  the  end,  the  ten- 
sion, the  dissonance,  between  the  violent  close  of  Holderlin's  "Song  of  Destiny"  and 
the  wondrous  serenity  of  Brahms's  luminous  orchestral  postlude  is  overwhelming. 


Ihr  wandelt  droben  im  Licht 
Auf  weichem  Boden,  selige  Genien! 
Glanzende  Gotterliifte 
Riihren  Euch  leicht, 
Wie  die  Finger  der  Kunstlerin 
Heilige  Saiten. 

Schicksallos,  wie  der  schlafende 
Saugling,  atmen  die  Himmlischen; 
Keusch  bewahrt 
In  bescheidner  Knospe 
Bliihet  ewig 
Ihnen  der  Geist, 
Und  die  seligen  Augen 
Blicken  in  stiller, 
Ewiger  Klarheit. 

Doch  uns  ist  gegeben 
Auf  keiner  Statte  zu  ruhn; 
Es  schwinden,  es  fallen 
Die  leidenden  Menschen 
Blindlings  von  einer 
Stunde  zur  andern, 
Wie  Wasser  von  Klippe 
Zu  Klippe  geworfen, 
Jahrlang  ins  Ungewisse  hinab. 

FRIEDRICH  HOLDERLIN 


Ye  walk  above  in  the  light, 

on  soft  ground,  happy  immortals! 

Shimmering  divine  breezes 

touch  you  lightly, 

as  the  fingers  of  the  artist 

touch  sacred  strings. 

Free  from  fate,  like  the  sleeping 

infant,  breathe  the  heavenly  ones; 

Chastely  guarded 

in  modest  bud, 

their  spirit 

blossoms  eternally, 

and  their  blessed  eyes 

gaze  in  hushed, 

eternal  clarity. 

But  it  is  our  lot 

nowhere  to  find  rest; 

suffering  humanity 

reels,  falls 

blindly  from  one 

hour  to  the  next, 

hurled  like  water 

from  ledge  to  ledge, 

downward  for  years  into  uncertainty. 


From  notes  by  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
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C^K      Johannes  Brahms 

Alto  Rhapsody,  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Opus  53 

First  performance:  March  3,  1870,  Jena,  Ernst  Naumann  cond.,  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia, 
soloist.  First  BSO  performance  (American  premiere):  February  11,  1882  (during  the  BSO's 
first  season),  Georg  Henschel  cond.,  Mary  H.  How,  soloist.  First  Tanglewood perform- 
ance: August  3,  1946,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.,  Carol  Brice,  soloist.  Most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance:  July  18,  1999,  Seiji  Ozawa  cond.,  Monica  Groop,  soloist;  Men  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  cond. 

A  familiar  feature  of  Brahms's  reputation  is  that  of  "Brahms  the  Abstractionist." 
Against  the  19th-century  tide  of  Lisztian  program  music,  Brahms  upheld  the  pure 
forms  of  the  Classical  past,  which  went  under  the  names  of  symphony,  sonata,  and 
the  like.  That  reputation  assumes  that  the  Romantic  cult  of  personality  is  foreign  to 
Brahms.  Hence  he  is  "Olympian,"  which  is  to  say,  remote  and  impersonal.  But  as  it 
is  so  often  with  Brahms:  yes  and  no. 

As  case  in  point,  the  Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Opus 
53,  generally  called  the  "Alto  Rhapsody."  Even  though  its  tone  is  hardly  heart-on- 
sleeve  and  its  craftsmanship  impeccable  as  usual,  Brahms  himself  made  clear  that  its 
inspiration  was  personal,  and  painfully  so. 

At  age  twenty,  Brahms  had  been  discovered  by  composer  Robert  Schumann  and  his 
pianist  wife  Clara.  Soon  after  announcing  the  advent  of  a  young  genius,  Robert  fell 
into  madness  and  Brahms  fell  in  love  with  Clara.  Neither  man  ever  recovered. 
Schumann  died  in  an  asylum,  and  Brahms  loved  Clara  for  the  rest  of  his  life — but 
would  not  marry  her  or  anyone  else.  Over  the  years,  Brahms  and  Clara  settled  into 
a  close  but  separate  relationship.  Then,  in  the  1860s,  something  grew  unspoken 
between  them:  Brahms  fell  in  love  with  Julie,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Schumann 
daughters.  On  May  11,  1869,  Brahms  visited  Clara  in  Baden-Baden  and  she  inno- 
cently told  him  that  Julie  was  engaged.  Clara  was  astonished  to  see  Brahms  choke 
out  a  response  and  flee  the  house.  Soon  she  figured  out  why.  "Did  he  really  love 
her?"  Clara  asked  her  journal.  "But  he  has  never  thought  of  marrying,  and  Julie 
never  had  any  inclination  toward  him." 

A  week  after  Julie  Schumann's  wedding,  Brahms  brought  Clara  the  Alto  Rhapsody, 
calling  it  his  own  "bridal  song."  She  was  shattered  by  the  music.  "It  is  long  since  I 
remember  being  so  moved  by  a  depth  of  pain  in  words  and  music,"  she  wrote.  "This 
piece  seems  to  be...  the  expression  of  his  own  heart's  anguish." 

Brahms  had  always  used  the  words  of  writers  to  express  his  own  feelings,  both  in  his 
notebooks  of  quotes  and  in  his  vocal  music.  For  the  Alto  Rhapsody  he  chose  a  frag- 
ment of  Goethe's  poem  Harzreise  im  Winter  about  a  misanthropic  and  suicidal  youth. 
"But  who  is  that  standing  apart?"  the  text  begins.  "His  steps  recede  into  the  bushes/ 
The  thickets  close  behind  him." 

Brahms  set  the  opening  words  as  a  mournful  recitative  for  the  alto.  Then  comes  an 
aria,  perhaps  the  finest  he  ever  wrote:  "Ah,  who  can  heal  the  pains  of  one. .  .who 
sucked  hatred  of  mankind/From  the  abundance  of  love?"  After  the  bleakness  of 
those  lines,  set  to  music  dark  and  wandering,  a  prayer  rises  like  a  fresh  dawn  in  the 
mens'  voices,  direct  and  heartfelt  as  a  hymn,  with  the  alto  soaring  above:  "If  in  your 
psaltery, /Father  of  love,  there  is  a  tone/Which  his  ear  can  discern,/Refresh  his  heart!" 

Those  words  express  Brahms's  feelings  and  his  purpose.  The  psaltery  of  the  end,  the 
harp  of  God's  succor,  represented  the  healing  power  of  music,  and  so  stands  for  the 
Alto  Rhapsody  itself.  The  prayer  concludes  with  the  familiar  "Amen"  cadence.  And 
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as  much  as  it  could  be  for  a  melancholy  man  like  Brahms,  his  prayer  was  answered: 
he  had  recovered  from  a  wound  and  returned,  after  a  fallow  period,  to  the  top  of 
his  form  as  a  composer,  wed  more  completely  than  ever  to  his  art.  But  Brahms  also 
began  bitterly  referring  to  himself,  after  the  desperate  youth  in  the  poem,  as  "The 
Outsider." 

JAN  SWAFFORD 

A  faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  Jan  Swafford  is  an  award-winning  composer  and 
author  whose  books  include  biographies  of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  The 

Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music. 


Alto  Rhapsody,  for  Contralto,  Male 

(Alto) 

Aber  abseits,  wer  ist's? 

Ins  Gebusch  verliert  sich  sein  Pfad, 

hinter  ihm  schlagen 

die  Strauche  zusammen, 

das  Gras  steht  wieder  auf, 

die  Ode  verschlingt  ihn. 

Ach,  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen 

des,  dem  Balsam  zu  Gift  ward? 

Der  sich  Menschenhass 

aus  der  Fuller  der  Liebe  trank! 

Erst  verachtet,  nun  ein  Verachter, 

zehrt  er  heimlich  auf 

seinen  eignen  Wert 

in  ungeniigender  Selbstsucht. 

(Alto  and  Male  Chorus) 

1st  auf  deinem  Psalter, 
Vater  der  Liebe,  ein  Ton 
seinem  Ohre  vernehmlich, 
so  erquicke  sein  Herz! 
offne  den  umwolkten  Blick 
iiber  die  tausend  Quellen 
neben  dem  Durstenden 
in  der  Wixste. 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE 


Chorus,  and  Orchestra 


Who  is  that,  wandering  alone? 
He  loses  his  way  in  the  brush, 
Behind  him  the  branches 
Close  together  again, 
The  grass  springs  back  again, 
Emptiness  swallows  him. 

Ah,  who  can  heal  the  pain 

Of  one  who  finds  poison  in  balsam? 

He  has  drunk  the  hate  of  mankind 

From  the  cup  of  love! 

First  scorned,  now  scorning, 

He  secretly  wastes 

His  own  merit 

In  useless  searching  for  himself. 


If  there  is  in  your  Psalter, 
Father  of  Love,  a  melody 
That  can  reach  his  ear, 
Revive  his  heart! 
Reveal  to  his  clouded  sight 
The  thousand  fountains 
Beside  the  thirsting  soul 
In  the  wasteland. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

First  performance:  December  30,  1877,  Vienna,  Hans  Richter  cond.  First  BSO  perform- 
ance: February  25,  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  BSO  Berkshire  Festival  performance: 
August  15,  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  14, 
1938,  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  24,  2010,  Herbert 
Blomstedt  cond. 

In  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann,  Johannes  Brahms  offhandedly  revealed  something 
fundamental  about  himself:  "I  always  write  only  half-sentences,  and  the  reader. . . 
must  supply  the  other  half."  He  was  talking  about  his  letters,  which  were  often  mis- 
read, and  were  often  intended  to  be.  In  person  and  on  the  page,  Brahms  was  chroni- 
cally given  to  the  oblique,  the  ironic,  the  unspoken.  Likewise  in  some  of  his 
music  we  find  an  ironic  play  of  surface  appearance  and  hidden  import;  but 
in  his  art  the  irony  was  no  joke,  rather  a  symptom  of  his  own  thickly  shrouded 
inner  world. 

Another  example  is  the  celebrated  Brahmsian  lyricism.  When  we  think  of  his 
warmly  lyrical  moments  we  usually  think  of  his  instrumental  works,  rather 
than  where  we  would  expect  to  find  that  warmth,  in  his  songs.  When  Brahms 
was  setting  words  with  their  inescapable  emotions,  he  pulled  back;  he  only 
warmed  fully  within  the  abstractions  of  instrumental  music.  Yet  despite  his 
historical  reputation  as  a  creator  of  "pure"  music,  his  life  and  feelings  always 
went  into  his  work,  where  they  could  at  once  lie  hidden  and  sing  for  all  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  regularly  misread  of  Brahms 's  major  works  is  his  Second  Symphony. 
From  the  beginning,  critics  hailed  it  as  a  sunny  and  halcyon  vacation  from  the  tur- 
bulent First  Symphony.  The  Second,  everybody  said,  is  Brahms's  counterpart  to 
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Beethoven's  Pastoral,  and  looks  back  further  to  Haydn  and  Mozart  at  their  most 
congenial. 

But  if  the  Second  paints  an  idyll,  it  is  a  lost  idyll.  Brahms  himself  hinted  at  its  tangled 
import.  To  friend  and  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  he  wrote,  "It'll  sound  so  cheerful  and 
lovely  that  you  will  think  I  wrote  it  specially  for  you  or  even  your  young  lady."  He 
cited  the  benevolent  influence  of  his  composing  spot  on  the  Worthersee:  "[there 
are]  so  many  melodies  flying  around  that  you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  step  on 
them."  Meanwhile,  having  just  finished  the  First  Symphony  after  some  fifteen  years 
of  wrestling  with  it,  Brahms  completed  the  Second — and  several  smaller  works — 
during  one  delightful  four-month  working  vacation  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

To  Clara  Schumann,  however,  Brahms  described  the  symphony  as  "elegiac."  To  his 
publisher  he  wrote,  "The  new  symphony  is  so  melancholy  that  you  won't  be  able  to 

stand  it.  I've  never  written  anything  so  sad The  score  must  appear  with  a  black 

border."  There  the  presumable  joke  is  that  the  symphony  usually  strikes  listeners  as 
suave  and  enchanting.  After  all,  every  movement  is  in  a  major  key. 

The  deeper  irony  hidden  in  Brahms 's  words  is  that  the  elegiac  black  border  is  as  muchi^ 
a  part  of  the  symphony  as  its  more  explicit  cheeriness.  Brahms's  Second  is  like  a 
vision  of  nature  and  youth  troubled  by  shadows  that  come  and  go  like  dark  clouds 
in  a  summer  sky. 

In  his  book  on  the  Second  Symphony,  Late  Idyll,  Harvard  scholar  Reinhold  Brinkmann 
calls  this  supposed  hymn  to  nature  and  serenity  a  "questioning  of  the  pastoral  world, 
a  firm  denial  of  the  possibility  of  pure  serenity."  Brahms's  testament  to  the  past  is 
haunted  by  a  skepticism  and  foreboding  that  seem  prophetic. 

The  questioning  begins  within  the  gentle  opening.  We  hear  a  little  three-note  turn 
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in  the  basses  (D-C-sharp-D),  a  melodic  shape  that  will  pervade  the  symphony.  The 
basses  are  answered  by  an  elegant  wind  phrase  that  at  once  suggests  a  Strauss  waltz 
(Brahms  admired  the  Waltz  King)  and  the  hunting  horns  of  a  Haydn  symphony  or 
divertimento.  But  all  this  gracious  simplicity  is  deceptive.  Anyone  trying  to  waltz  to 
this  opening  will  fall  on  his  face:  the  phrasing  of  the  basses  and  the  answering  winds 
are  offset  by  one  measure,  with  neither  predominating.  At  times  the  movement  falls 
into  tumultuous  stretches  where  the  meter  is  dismantled.  The  breezy  and  beautiful 
first  theme  is  followed  by  a  fervent  second  theme  that,  in  itself,  is  in  A  major — but 
harmonized  in  F-sharp  minor.  Throughout  the  symphony,  the  brightness  of  major 
keys  will  be  touched  by  darker  minor-key  tints. 

The  more  salient  voices  disturbing  the  placid  surface  are  the  trombones  and  tuba. 
After  the  balmy  opening,  the  music  seems  to  stop  in  its  tracks;  there  is  a  rumble  of 
timpani  like  distant  thunder,  and  the  trombones  and  tuba  whisper  a  shadowy  chorale, 
in  cryptic  harmonies.  That  shadow  touches  the  whole  symphony.  Later,  the  develop- 
ment section  is  intensified  by  braying  brasses — startling  for  Brahms,  more  startling 
in  this  halcyon  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  symphony's  career  there  were  some  who  saw  the  shad- 
ows. One  of  them,  conductor  and  Brahms  acquaintance  Vincenz  Lachner,  com- 
plained to  the  composer  about  "the  gloomy  lugubrious  tones  of  the  trombones" 
intruding  on  the  tranquility.  Brahms  replied  with  one  of  the  most  revealing  state- 
ments he  ever  made  about  his  music  or  about  himself: 

I  very  much  wanted  to  manage  in  that  first  movement  without  using  trombones, 
. . .  But  their  first  entrance,  that's  mine,  and  I  can't  get  along  without  it,  and 
thus  the  trombones. 

I  would  have  to  confess  that  I  am. . .  a  severely  melancholic  person,  that  black 
wings  are  constantly  flapping  above  us,  and  that  in  my  output — perhaps  not 
entirely  by  chance — that  symphony  is  followed  by  a  little  essay  about  the  great 
"Why.". . .  It  casts  the  necessary  shadow  on  this  serene  symphony  and  perhaps 
accounts  for  those  timpani  and  trombones. 

The  "little  essay"  Brahms  mentions  is  another  product  of  the  same  summer,  the 
motet  "Warum  ist  das  Licht  gegeben"  (Opus  74,  No.  1:  "Wherefore  is  the  light  given 
to  them  that  toil?")  in  which  the  chorus  proclaims  Job's  anguished  question,  "Why? 
Why?"  Thus  the  trombones,  the  necessary  shadow,  the  great  "Why." 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  sighing  high-Brahmsian  cello  theme.  While  the 
tone  throughout  is  passionate  and  Romantic,  the  movement's  languid  beauties  are 
unsettled  by  rhythmic  and  harmonic  ambiguity.  It  ends  with  a  chromatic  haze  like  an 
expansion  of  the  first  movement's  trombone  chorale — and  underneath,  the  relentless 
strokes  of  timpani  that  for  Brahms  were  an  image  of  fate,  and  the  thought  of  fate 
always  ominous.  The  final  sustained  chord  sounds  remarkably  frail  and  uncertain 
for  B  major. 

If  the  keynote  of  the  first  two  movements  is  tranquility  compromised,  in  the  last  two 
movements  gaiety  and  frivolity  break  out.  Brahms  was  generally  influenced  by  the 
vacation  spots  where  he  composed,  for  example  the  cliffs  and  crashing  seas  of  Riigen 
that  helped  complete  the  stormy  First  Symphony.  This  time  the  pleasures  of  the 
Worthersee  have  the  last  word.  The  third  movement  unfolds  as  a  charming  and  joc- 
ular scherzo  marked  by  sudden  shifts  of  rhythm  and  meter:  an  elegant  Allegretto 
grazioso  leaping  into  a  skittering  Presto. 

The  finale  is  a  romp,  with  one  droll  and  delicious  theme  after  another,  ending 
unforgettably  with  a  triumphant  D  major  blaze  of  trombones.  Here  Brahms  does 
something  he  was  not  supposed  to  know  how  to  do — make  an  instrument  the  bearer 
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of  meaning.  The  trombones  as  harbingers  of  fate  have  become  the  heralds  of  joy; 
avant-gardists  of  the  next  century  would  call  that  "tone-color  composition."  If  the 
great  "Why"  is  ultimately  unanswerable,  this  time  Brahms  was  happy  to  lay  aside  the 
question  in  favor  oijoie  de  vivre,  flourishing  his  trombones  like  a  wineglass. 

Of  Brahms 's  four  symphonies  the  Second  often  seems  the  most  atavistic,  the  least 
ponderous  and  self-conscious.  Yet  in  its  pensive  irony  as  in  its  masterful  craftsman- 
ship, in  its  dark  moments  as  in  its  jubilation,  the  Second  is  essentially  Brahms.  He 
was  a  composer  who  looked  back  to  the  giants  of  the  past  as  an  unreachable  summit, 
and  who  looked  to  the  future  of  music  and  civilization  with  increasing  alarm.  He  was 
a  man  who  felt  spurned  by  his  beloved  hometown  of  Hamburg,  who  called  himself 
a  vagabond  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world.  So  midway  through  his  journey  as  a  sym- 
phonist,  Brahms  wrote  a  serenely  beautiful  masterpiece  whose  secret  message  is  that 
you  can't  go  home  again. 

JAN  SWAFFORD 


0^    Guest  Artists 

For  a  biography  of  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  see  page  17. 
Stephanie  Blythe 

Mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Blythe  has  sung  in  renowned  opera  houses  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  appearing  in  the  title  roles  of  Carmen,  Samson  et  Dalila,  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice,  La  Grande-Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  Tancredi,  Mignon,  and  Giulio  Cesare;  as 
Frugola,  Principessa,  and  Zita  in  II  trittico,  Fricka  in  both  Das  Rheingold  and  Die 
Walkiire,  Waltraute  in  Gotterddmmerung,  Azucena  in  II  trovatore,  Ulrica  in  Un  hallo 
in  maschera,  Baba  the  Turk  in  The  Rake's  Progress,  Jezibaba  in  Rusalka,  Jocasta  in 
Oedipus  Rex,  Mere  Marie  in  Dialogues  des  Carmelites,  Isabella  in  Uitaliana  in  Algeri, 
Mistress  Quickly  in  Falstaff,  Ino/Juno  in  Semele,  and  Orlofsky  in  Die  Fledermaus. 
Ms.  Blythe  has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York, 
Minnesota  Orchestra,  Halle  Orchestra,  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
and  the  Ensemble  Orchestre  de  Paris,  under  such  conductors  as  Bicket,  Conlon,  Dutoit, 
Elder,  Eschenbach,  Levine,  Luisotti,  Mackerras,  Nelson,  Pappano,  Rostropovich,  Spano, 
Summers,  and  Tilson  Thomas.  She  has  also  appeared  at  Tanglewood  and  the  Ravinia 
Festival,  and  at  the  BBC  Proms.  Ms.  Blythe  has  been  presented  in  recital  in  New  York 
by  Zankel  Hall,  Lincoln  Center's  Great  Performers  Series  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  and  its 
American  Songbook  Series  at  the  Allen  Room,  the  92nd  Street  Y,  Town  Hall,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  She  has  also  been  presented  by  the  Vocal  Arts  Society 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  invitation  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsberg  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Cleveland  Art  Song  Festival,  the  University  Musical 
Society  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  Music  Society,  and  Shriver  Hall  in 
Baltimore.  She  recently  premiered  Twelve  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by  the  late  James 
Legg,  in  Town  Hall,  and  also  premiered  Alan  Smith's  Vignettes:  Ellis  Island,  a  song  cycle 
written  especially  for  her  and  which  was  featured  in  a  television  special.  She  recently 
premiered  and  recorded  Smith's  Vignettes:  Covered  Wagon  Woman,  which  was  commis- 
sioned for  her  residency  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Ms.  Blythe 
starred  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  live  HD  broadcasts  of  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  and  // 
trittico.  Her  recent  solo  recordings  include  works  by  Mahler,  Brahms,  and  Wagner 
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and  an  album  of  Handel  and  Bach  arias  (all  Virgin  Classics).  This  season  Ms.  Blythe 
appeared  as  Fricka  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  new  productions  of  Das  Rheingold 
and  Die  Walkiire  and  made  her  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  debut  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera 
and  The  Mikado.  She  also  appeared  in  concert  at  the  Concertgebouw  and  with  the 
Collegiate  Chorale  in  Carnegie  Hall.  This  summer  brings  concerts  at  the  Cincinnati 
May  Festival  and  Tanglewood.  Next  season  she  returns  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for 
Rodelinda,  Aida,  and  the  complete  Ring  cycle,  and  appears  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  with  the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  at  Cal  Performances.  Ms.  Blythe 
was  named  Musical  America  s  Vocalist  of  the  Year  for  2009.  harmonic  and  with  the 
Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra  at  Cal  Performances.  Ms.  Blythe  was  named  Musical 
Americas  Vocalist  of  the  Year  for  2009.  Today's  appearance  with  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestra  is  the  third  of  three  performances  by  Ms.  Blythe  at  Tangle- 
wood this  summer:  she  was  one  of  sixteen  former  and  current  Tanglewood  voice 
students  of  Phyllis  Curtin  who  participated  in  a  90th-birthday  tribute  to  Ms.  Curtin 
in  the  gala  August  2  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert,  and  she  appeared  in  Ozawa 
Hall  this  past  Wednesday  night  in  "Stephanie  Blythe  &  Friends,"  a  concert  featuring 
her  with  several  TMC  faculty  colleagues  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  A  TMC 
Vocal  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  in  1993  and  1994,  she  occupies  the  TMC's  Edward  and 
Lois  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair  as  a  TMC  faculty  member  this  summer. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 
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The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  gave  its  first  performance  in  April  1970,  and  celebrated 
its  40th  anniversary  last  summer  and  throughout  the  2010-11  season.  This  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  the  ensemble  joins  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  BSO's 
opening  weekend  for  music  from  Bellini's  Norma  and  Berlioz's  Requiem  with  Charles 
Dutoit  conducting,  and,  during  the  final  weekend  of  the  season  in  August,  a  concert 
performance  of  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess  under  Bramwell  Tovey  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  led  by  Lorin  Maazel.  Also  in  August,  the  chorus  performs  Brahms's 
Ndnie,  Schicksalslied,  and  Alto  Rhapsody  with  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  participates  in  "Stephanie  Blythe  and 
Friends"  in  Ozawa  Hall,  performing  Dallapiccola's  Canti  di  prigionia  and  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Alan  Smith's  An  Unknown  Sphere  for  mezzo-soprano  and  chorus,  the  latter 
work  commissioned  by  the  BSO  specifically  for  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus.  In  June,  members  of  the  chorus  joined  James  Taylor  in  Seiji  Ozawa 
Hall  for  'James  Taylor  and  Friends." 
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Founded  in  January  1970  when  conductor  John  Oliver  was  named  Director  of  Choral 
and  Vocal  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
made  its  debut  on  April  11  that  year,  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the  BSO.  Made  up  of  members  who  donate  their 
time  and  talent,  and  formed  originally  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Boston  University  I 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  performances  during  the  Tanglewood  season, 
the  chorus  originally  numbered  60  well-trained  Boston-area  singers,  soon  expanded 
to  a  complement  of  120  singers,  and  also  began  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  sub- 
scription season,  as  well  as  in  BSO  performances  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Now 
numbering  more  than  250  members,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performs  year- 
round  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops.  The  chorus  gave  its 
first  overseas  performances  in  December  1994,  touring  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
BSO  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  It  performed  with  the  BSO  in  Europe  under  James 
Levine  in  2007  and  Bernard  Haitink  in  2001,  also  giving  a  cappella  concerts  of  its  own 
on  both  occasions. 

The  chorus's  first  recording  with  the  BSO,  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975.  In  1979 
the  ensemble  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  its  album  of  a  cappella  20th-century 
American  choral  music  recorded  at  the  express  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
and  its  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder with  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  was  named  Best 
Choral  Recording  by  Gramophone  magazine.  The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  since 
made  dozens  of  recordings  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
New  World,  Philips,  Nonesuch,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical,  CBS  Masterworks,  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal,  and  BSO  Classics,  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  Its  most  recent  record- 
ings on  BSO  Classics,  all  drawn  from  live  performances,  include  a  disc  of  a  cappella 
music  released  to  mark  the  ensemble's  40th  anniversary,  and,  with  James  Levine  and 
the  BSO,  Ravel's  complete  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (a  Grammy-winner  for  Best  Orchestral 
Performance  of  2009),  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem,  and  William  Bolcom's  Eighth 
Symphony  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  BSO  125th  Anniversary  Commission  composed 
specifically  for  the  BSO  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

Besides  their  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  members  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  have  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia; 
participated  in  a  Saito  Kinen  Festival  production  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  Japan,  and  sang  Verdi's  Requiem  with  Charles  Dutoit  to  help  close  a  month- 
long  International  Choral  Festival  given  in  and  around  Toronto.  In  February  1998, 
singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Winter  Olympics  when  Seiji  Ozawa 
led  six  choruses  on  five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The 
chorus  performed  its  Jordan  Hall  debut  program  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  May  2004;  had  the  honor  of  singing  at  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  funeral;  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox  on  Opening  Day,  and  can 
also  be  heard  on  the  soundtracks  to  Clint  Eastwood's  Mystic  River,  John  Sayles's  Silver 
City,  and  Steven  Spielberg's  Saving  Private  Ryan. 

TFC  members  regularly  commute  from  the  greater  Boston  area,  western  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  and  TFC  alumni  fre- 
quently return  each  summer  from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  California  to  sing  with  the 
chorus  at  Tanglewood.  Throughout  its  forty-year  history,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  established  itself  as  a  favorite  of  conductors,  soloists,  critics,  and  audiences  alike. 
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John  Oliver 

John  Oliver  founded  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  1970  and  has  since  prepared 
the  TFC  for  more  than  900  performances,  including  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  on 
tour  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  with  visiting  orchestras  and  as  a  solo 
ensemble.  He  has  had  a  major  impact  on  musical  life  in  Boston  and  beyond 
through  his  work  with  countless  TFC  members,  former  students  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (where  he  taught  for  thirty-two  years) , 
and  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  who  now  perform  with  distin- 
guished musical  institutions  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Oliver's  affiliation  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  began  in  1964  when,  at  twenty-four,  he  prepared  the 
Sacred  Heart  Boychoir  of  Roslindale  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  record- 
ing of  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  led  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  In  1966  he  prepared 
the  choir  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3, 
also  with  Leinsdorf,  soon  after  which  Leinsdorf  asked  him  to  assist  with  the  choral 
and  vocal  music  program  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1970,  Mr.  Oliver  was 
named  Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and 
founded  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  He  has  since  prepared  the  chorus  in  more 
than  200  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  dozens  more  a  cappella  pieces,  and 
for  more  than  forty  commercial  releases  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  He 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1985,  led  sub- 
scription concerts  for  the  first  time  in  December  1985,  conducted  the  orchestra  most 
recently  in  July  1998,  and  returned  to  the  BSO  podium  to  open  the  BSO's  final 
Tanglewood  concert  of  2010  with  a  TFC  performance  of  Bach's  motet,  Jesu,  meine 
Freude. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  Mr.  Oliver  has  held  posts  as  conductor  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  director  of  the  chorus  at  Boston  University,  and  for  many 
years  on  the  faculty  of  MIT,  where  he  was  lecturer  and  then  senior  lecturer  in  music. 
While  at  MIT,  he  conducted  the  MIT  Glee  Club,  Choral  Society,  Chamber  Chorus, 
and  Concert  Choir.  In  1977  he  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  performed  a 
wide-ranging  repertoire  encompassing  masterpieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Stravinsky,  as  well  as  seldom  heard  works  by  Carissimi,  Bruckner,  Ives,  Martin,  and 
Dallapiccola.  With  the  Chorale  he  recorded  two  albums  for  Koch  International:  the 
first  of  works  by  Martin  Amlin,  Elliott  Carter,  William  Thomas  McKinley,  and  Bright 
Sheng,  the  second  of  works  by  Amlin,  Carter,  and  Vincent  Persichetti.  He  and  the 
Chorale  also  recorded  Charles  Ives's  The  Celestial  Country  and  Charles  Loeffler's  Psalm 
137  for  Northeastern  Records,  and  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
Records.  Mr.  Oliver's  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  Mozart's  Requiem 
with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and 
Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphonywith  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  In  May  1999 
he  prepared  the  chorus  and  children's  choir  for  Andre  Previn's  performances  of 
Benjamin  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Japan;  in  2001-02  he 
conducted  the  Carnegie  Hall  Choral  Workshop  in  preparation  for  Previn's  Carnegie 
performance  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem.  Also  an  expert  chef  and  master  garden- 
er, John  Oliver  lives  in  western  Massachusetts. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

(Brahms  program,  August  14,  2011) 

In  the  following  list,  §  denotes  membership  of  40  years,  *  denotes  membership  of  35-39  years, 
and  #  denotes  membership  of  25-34  years. 

Sopranos 

Margaret  Batista  •  Michele  Bergonzi  #  •  Aimee  Birnbaum  •  Joy  Emerson  Brewer  • 
Angelina  Calderon  •  Jeni  Lynn  Cameron  •  Anna  S.  Choi  •  Kelly  Corcoran  • 
Bonnie  Gleason  •  Alexandra  Harvey  •  Bronwen  Haydock  •  Eileen  Huang  • 
Stephanie  Janes  •  Polina  Dimitrova  Kehayova  •  Nancy  Kurtz  •  Alison  E.  LaGarry  • 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy  §  •  Margaret  D.  Moore  •  Kieran  Murray  •  Jaylyn  Olivo  • 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten  •  Livia  M.  Racz  •  Adi  Rule  •  Laura  C.  Sanscartier  • 
Johanna  Schlegel  •  Kristyn  M.  Snyer  •  Dana  R.  Sullivan  •  Anna  Ward  • 
Lisa  Watkins  •  Alison  Zangari 

Mezzo-Sopranos 

Virginia  Bailey  •  Martha  A.  R.  Bewick  •  Betty  Blanchard  Blume  •  Betsy  Bobo  • 

Lauren  A  Boice  •  Laura  B.  Broad  •  Janet  L.  Buecker  •  Abbe  Dalton  Clark  • 

Cypriana  Slosky  Coelho  •  Lauren  Cree  •  Diane  Droste  •  Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann  • 

Paula  Folkman  #  •  Dorrie  Freedman  *  •  Irene  Gilbride  #  •  Denise  Glennon  • 

Rachel  K.  Hallenbeck  •  Betty  Jenkins  •  Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern  #  •  Yoo-Kyung  Kim  • 

Eve  Kornhauser  •  Annie  Lee  •  Gale  Livingston  #  •  Katherine  Mallin  • 

Anne  Forsyth  Martin  •  Louise  Morrish  •  Laurie  R.  Pessah  •  Julie  Steinhilber  #  • 

Cindy  M.  Vredeveld  •  Sara  Weaver 

Tenors 

Armen  Babikyan  •  John  C.  Barr  #  •  Felix  M.  Caraballo  •  Chad  D.  Chaffee  • 

Stephen  Chrzan  •  Sean  Dillon  •  Kevin  F.  Dohertyjr.  •  Ron  Efromson  • 

Jonathan  Erman  •  Keith  Erskine  •  Len  Giambrone  •  James  E.  Gleason  • 

J.  Stephen  Groff  #  •  David  Halloran  #  •  Luke  A  Hamblen  •  Stanley  G.  Hudson  #  • 

James  R.  Kauffman  #  •  Lance  Levine  •  Ronald  Lloyd  •  Henry  Lussier  *  • 

Ronald  J.  Martin  •  Dwight  E.  Porter  #  •  Peter  Pulsifer  •  Brian  R.  Robinson  • 

Peter  L.  Smith  •  Hyun  Yong  Woo 

Basses 

Thomas  Anderson  •  Daniel  E.  Brooks  #  •  Matthew  Collins  •  Mark  Costello  • 

Matthew  E.  Crawford  •  Michel  Epsztein  •  Jeff  Foley  •  Mark  Gianino  • 

Alexander  Goldberg  •  Jay  S.  Gregory  #  •  Kelby  Khan  •  G.P.  Paul  Kowal  • 

Bruce  Kozuma  •  Timothy  Lanagan  #  •  Nathan  Lofton  •  Christopher  T.  Loschen  • 

Lynd  Matt  •  Devon  Morin  •  Eryk  P.  Nielsen  •  Stephen  H.  Owades  §  •  Donald  R.  Peck  • 

Bradley  Putnam  •  Peter  Rothstein  *  •  Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf  •  Kenneth  D.  Silber  • 

Scott  Street  •  Joseph  J.  Tang  •  Craig  A.  Tata  •  Bradley  Turner  •  Jonathan  VanderWoude  • 

Thomas  C.  Wang  #  •  Terry  L.  Ward  •  Peter  J.  Wender  * 

Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 
Matthew  A.  Larson,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Livia  M.  Racz,  Language  Coach 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

(Brahms  program,  August  14,  2011) 


Violin 

Jeremy  Crosmer 

Tyler  Holt  + 

David  Andai 

Natalie  Helm 

Adedeji  Bailes  Ogunfolu  ♦ 

Kathryn  Andersen 

Mihail  Jojatu  A 

Anna  Spina  ^  * 

Breana  Bauman  *  (II) 

SeHee  Kim 

Samantha  Bennett 

Sato  Knudsen  A 

Trumpet 

Louisa  Blood 

Jeremy  Lamb 

Alex  Fioto  ^ 

Kelsey  Blumenthal  *  (I) 

Loewi  Lin 

Mark  Maliniak 

Amy  Cave 

Annamarie  Reader 

Toby  Penk  + 

Wen-Tso  Chen 

Mikala  Schmitz  ■ 

Kyle  Sherman  * 

Andrea  Daigle 

Sarah  Stone 

Najib  Wong 

Susannah  Foster 

Caleb  van  der  Swaagh 

Trombone 

Amy  Galluzzo 

Ying-Jun  Wei  * 

Toanna  Grosshans  ■  (I) 

Joshua  Zajac 

Paul  Jenkins  ^  ♦ 

lennise  Hwang 

Douglas  Rosenthal  * 

•J                                                O 

Myoung-Ji  Jang 

Double  Bass 

Christopher  Wolf  + 

Natalie  Kress 

Edwin  Barker  A 

Bass  Trombone 

Ku  Won  Kwon 

David  George 

Haerim  Lee 

Ian  Hallas  ■  * 

Adam  Rainey  *  +  ♦  * 

KahYee  Lee  ■  (II) 

Robin  Kesselman 

Tuba 

Matthew  Leslie-Santana 

Brandon  Mason 

Jose  Martinez  Anton  * 

Qianqian  Li 

Lee  Philip 

Ikuko  Mizuno  A 

Rex  Surany 

Timpani 

Lijia  Phang 

Nathaniel  West 

Ethan  Pani  ♦ 

Wendy  Putnam  A 

Flute 

Ian  Sullivan  "&  + 

Micah  Ringham 
Lee  Sheehan 

Henrik  Heide  * 

Daniel  Zawodniak  * 

Sarah  Silver 

Martha  Long  * 

Percussion 

Wang  Fang  Rong 

Seth  Morris  + 

Ethan  Pani  & 

Jennifer  Yamamoto 

Benjamin  Smolen  ♦ 

Alyssa  Yank 

Ohop 

Harp 

Maggie  Zeng 

\JyJ\J\j 

Grace  Browning  ♦ 

Jonathan  Bragg  + 

Tomina  Parvanova 

Viola 

Amanda  Hardy  ♦ 

Elizabeth  Breslin 

Sarah  Lewis  *  * 

Personnel  Manager 

Padua  Canty 

Paul  Lueders 

Joanna  K.  Trebelhorn 

Daniel  Getz 
Danny  Kim  ■ 
Kazuko  Matsusaka  A 

Clarinet 
William  Amsel  ♦ 

Librarians 
John  Perkel 

Amy  Mason 
Esther  Nahm 

Georgiy  Borisov  * 

Michael  Ferraguto  ( TMC 

Danny  Goldman  * 

Fellow) 

Kim  Mai  Nguyen 

Ching-Chieh  Hsu  + 

Elaine  Li  (TMC Fellow) 

AJNilles 

Bass  Clarinet 

Jocelin  Pan 
Roberto  Papi 

Tzuying  Huang  ♦ 

"&  Principal,  Fanfare 

Anthony  Parce 

Bassoon 

♦  Principal,  Ndnie 

Madeline  Sharp  * 

Kathryn  Brooks  * 
Keith  Buncke  ♦ 

+  Principal,  Schicksalslied 

Brian  Sherwood 

*  Principal,  Alto  Rhapsody 

Tatiana  Trono 

Joyce  Fleck  + 
Thomas  Schneider  * 

*  Principal,  Symphony  No.  2 

/"*  —  1 1  — 

■  Principal,  Ndnie,  Schicksals- 

Cello 

lied,  and  Alto  Rhapsody 

Oliver  Aldort 

Horn 

A  BSO  Member 

Marybeth  Brown-Plambeck 

Matthew  Bronstein  * 

Rosanna  Butterfield 

Katharine  Caliendo 
Nicholas  Hartman 
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Great  Benefactors 

In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  61 7-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t   •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation   • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •  Germeshausen  Foundation  • 
NEC  Corporation  •  UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  EMC  Corporation   • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  •  Sally  and  Michael  Gordon  •  The  Kresge  Foundation  • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.   •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  • 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu  •  Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson   •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon  •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation   •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton   •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  •  Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane   •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •  Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  •  Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

The  Gillette  Company  •  Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •   Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson   •   Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie   •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye  •  George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •  Liz  and  George  Krupp   •   Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith  • 

Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald  •  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   • 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation   •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •   Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland   • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •   Mr.  Norio  Ohga  t   •   Carol  and  Joe  Reich   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t   •   Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen   •  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •   State  Street  Corporation   •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham   • 

The  Wallace  Foundation   •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (10) 

t  Deceased 
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^    The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso   $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J. L.  Becker  •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •   Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •  Kitte  t  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore   $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix  • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains  •  Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •   Renee  Rapaporte   •  Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner  • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors   $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation   •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg  •  Robert  and  Stephanie  Gitdeman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •   Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks   •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus  •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $15,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •  Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  TarloW  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor  • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons   $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •  Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors  •  Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •   Blantyre   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt  • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cor nille   • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith  •  Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  •  Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •   Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •   In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •   Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane   • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •   Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Perles  Family  Foundation   •   Frank  M.  Pringle   •  The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed   •   Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner  • 

Gloria  Schusterman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •  The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz  •   Carol  and  Irv  Smokier  • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg   •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg  •  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.   • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut   •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •   Loet  and  Edith  Velmans   • 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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Sponsors    $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  8c  Livery  •  Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  American  Terry  Company  • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin   •   Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •   Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick   •   Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.   •   Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki   •   Hildi  and  Walter  Black  • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom   •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus  •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  •  Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown   • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter  •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh   •  James  and  Tina  Collias   • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •   Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •   Crane  &  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger  •   Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter  •   Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •   Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •   Gwenn  Earl  Evitts   •   Mr.  David  Fehr  • 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman   •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield  • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon   •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith   •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick   • 

John  and  Chara  Haas   •  Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler  •   Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison    •   Richard  Holland  • 

Stephen  and  Michele  Jackman   •   Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones   • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation   •  Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz   •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman   • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks   •   Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz   •   Phyllis  and  Walter  F.  Loeb   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •  Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •   Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley  • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Minkowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris   •   Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford   •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.   • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson   •  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier  • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu   •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •  The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •  Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts   • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin   • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel   •   Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •  The  Silman  Family  •  Marion  and  Leonard  t  Simon   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   •  Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  •   Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   • 

Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft  •  Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel  • 

Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles   •   Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker  •   Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •  Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III   •  Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •  Anonymous  (6) 

Members   $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC   •   Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams  •   Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •   Mr.  Michael  Albert  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker   •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs   • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •   Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates   • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg  •   David  and  Cindy  Berger  • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger   •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz   • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •   Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner  • 

Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   • 

Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi   •  Anne  E.  and  Darrel  S.  Brodke   • 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   •   Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd  •   Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   •  Phyllis  H.  Carey  • 

David  and  Maria  Carls  •   Mary  and  Robert  Carswell   •  Joel  Cartun  and  Susan  Cartun   • 

Frederick  H.  Chicos  •   Lewis  F.  Clark,  Jr.     •   Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  &  Cook  LLP   • 

Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs   •   Carol  and  Randy  Collord   •  Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of 

her  parents,  Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict  •   Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  8c  Golf  Club   • 

Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and  Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •   Mrs.  Ann  Cummis   •   Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   •   Chester  and  Joy  Douglass  •  Dresser-Hull  Company  • 

Terry  and  Mel  Drucker   •  Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   •  Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •   Elm  Court  Estate   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •   Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg  •   Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold   •  Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler  •   Karen  and  James  Finkel  • 

Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer  •  Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine   •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   • 

Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and  Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman   •  The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen  t   • 

Mr.  Michael  Fried   •   Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  • 

Mr.  David  Friedson  and  Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatt  Associates  • 

Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and  James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman  < 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon   •  Virginia  and  James  Giddens   •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker   •   David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser  • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus   •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland  • 

Mrs.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith   • 

Roslyn  K.  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •   Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross  •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •   Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •   Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris  • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald   •  Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer  •   Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •   Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman   • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   Lolajaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Ms.  Lauren  Joy  •   Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz   •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •   Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •   Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •   Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Drs.  Sharon  and  Jonathan  Kleefield  •   Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •   Sam  Kopel  and  Sari  Scheer  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •   Diane  Krane  and  Myles  Slosberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg   • 

Naomi  Kruvant  •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   •  Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin   • 

Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   •   Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender  •   David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   • 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and  Ms.  Rocio  Gell  •   Marjorie  T  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer  • 

Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper  •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   • 

Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •   Diane  H.  Lupean   •   Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •   Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace   •   Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   • 

Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow  •  The  Messinger  Family  • 

Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels   •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F  Murphy,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •  Paul  Neely  •  Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •   Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman 

Mr.  Richard  Novik  •   Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   • 

Patten  Family  Foundation   •  Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.   • 

Ted  Popoff  and  Dorothy  Silverstein   •  The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  •  Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  • 

Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Quinson   •   Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber   • 

Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  •  Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman 

Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier  •   Mr.  Brian  Ross   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross   •   Dr.  Beth  Sackler  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   • 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher   •   Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  • 

Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz   •   Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard  • 

Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •   Lois  and  Leonard  Sharzer  •  Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   • 

Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  •   Beverly  and  Arthur  T  Shorin   • 

Linda  and  Marc  Silver  •  Richard  B.  Silverman   •   Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   • 

Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind  •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   •   Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang 

Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz   •  Lynn  and  Ken  Stark   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling  < 

Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  •   Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   • 

Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   •   Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor   •  TD  Bank  •  John  Lowell  Thorndike 

David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc.   •   Diana  O.  Tottenham   •   Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor  • 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •   Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner  •   Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss  •  Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  and 

Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb  •   Carole  White   •   Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC  « 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers  •  The  Wittels  Family  •   Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 

Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   •   Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •  Anonymous  (6) 

t  Deceased 
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Friday,  August  19,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Schroeder  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  August  19,  8:30pm 
9  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHR1STOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  conducting;  MARTIN  HELMCHEN,  piano 
Music  of  Schoenberg,  Schumann,  and  Beethoven 

Saturday,  August  20,  8:30pm 
Film  Night  at  Tanglewood 
22  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting;  MORGAN  FREEMAN,  narrator; 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

A  program  including  a  salute  to  the  Hollywood  western,  and 
film  music  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Sunday,  August  21,  2:30pm 
29  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BERNARD  LABADIE  conducting;  BENEDETTO  LUPO,  piano 
All-Mozart  program 

"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  on  Friday,  August  19,  are  Gil  Shaham  and  Benedetto 
Lupo.  The  series  continues  through  Friday,  August  26,  the  final  weekend  of  the 
BSO's  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  19,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violin 
NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
ADAM  ESBENSEN,  cello 
JOHN  STOVALL,  double  bass 


SCHROEDER 


Trio  in  E  minor  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  14,  No.  1 

Agitato 

Adagio 

Allegro 

Ms.  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  Mr.  BARNES,  and  Mr.  ESBENSEN 


DVORAK 


Quintet  in  G  for  two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass, 
Opus  77 

Allegro  con  fuoco 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Poco  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  assai 

Ms.  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  Ms.  BRACKEN;  Messrs.  BARNES, 
ESBENSEN,  and  STOVALL 


<U<^^    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  German  composer,  teacher,  and  organist  Hermann  Schroeder  (1904-1984)  was 
born  in  Bernkastel  in  Western  Germany  and  studied  at  the  Musikhochschule  in 
Cologne,  where  he  worked  with  Walter  Braunfels  in  composition  and  also  studied 
organ  and  conducting.  In  addition  to  an  important  career  as  an  educator,  which 
included  positions  in  Cologne  at  the  Hochschule  and  directing  the  Trier  School  of 
Music,  he  also  directed  the  Cologne  Bach  Society  and  co-wrote  numerous  textbooks. 
As  a  composer  his  output  is  dominated  by  works  of  religious  nature,  including  numer- 
ous sacred  works  for  chorus  and  many  for  organ  solo,  although  he  also  wrote  much 
abstract  music,  as  well  as  a  secular  opera,  Hero  and  Leander  (1950).  He  wrote  solo 
sonatas  for  most  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  a  project  that  occupied  him  in 
the  early  1970s.  In  the  standard  chamber  combinations,  there  are  five  string  quar- 
tets, several  piano  trios,  and  three  trios  for  strings. 

The  String  Trio  in  E  minor,  Op.  14,  No.  1,  dates  from  1933.  (No.  2  of  the  same  opus 
is  a  trio  for  two  violins  and  viola.)  It  is  quite  brief,  about  ten  minutes  long,  in  three 
movements.  The  style  bears  some  resemblance  to  Hindemith  and  Bartok,  although 
without  the  extended  chromaticism  of  either;  the  sonorities  are  transparent  and  full 
of  fifths  and  triadic  harmonies,  with  a  touch  of  folk  music  contour  in  the  melodic 
lines.  The  first  movement  is  in  a  quick  three-beat  meter,  opening  with  a  heavily 
accented  recurring  motif.  The  second  (slow)  movement  alternates  between  two 
lyrical  passages,  the  first  in  an  almost  funereal  tempo  and  mood,  the  second  featur- 
ing a  free-ranging,  soaring  melody  in  the  violin.  The  finale,  the  longest  of  the  three 
movements,  begins  with  a  strong,  Bartok-like  unison  motif,  purely  rhythmic  rather 
than  harmonic  or  melodic.  A  contrastingly  melodic  passage  has  the  violin  take  a 
lovely  melodic  turn,  accompanied  contrapuntally. 

To  judge  from  its  opus  number,  the  G  major  string  quintet  must  have  been  composed 
after  the  Scherzo  capriccioso,  Opus  66,  the  Seventh  Symphony,  Opus  70,  and  the  second 
set  of  Slavonic  Dances,  Opus  72 — in  short,  a  work  of  the  mature  Antonin  Dvorak 
(1841-1904).  That  is  exactly  what  Dvorak's  publisher  Simrock  wanted  prospective 
purchasers  to  think.  Actually  it  was  written  more  than  ten  years  earlier  than  its  pub- 
lished opus  number  would  suggest  (the  composer  himself  called  it  Opus  18  and 
objected  violently,  if  fruitlessly,  to  Simrock's  deceit) .  Dvorak  turned  to  the  quintet 
with  double  bass  after  finishing  his  one-act  opera  The  Stubborn  Lovers  early  in  1875. 
The  quintet  was  completed  by  March  and  submitted  (anonymously,  as  the  rules 
required)  to  a  musical  competition;  the  manuscript  bore  only  the  inscription  "To 
his  country."  Selected  unanimously  by  the  judges,  the  work  received  its  first  perform- 
ance the  following  March.  At  that  time  it  had  five  movements,  with  an  Intermezzo 
in  B  major  standing  in  second  place;  but  Dvorak  decided  that  two  slow  movements 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Also  please  note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five 
minutes  before  concert  time  (5:55pm),  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still 
seeking  seats. 
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overdid  it,  so  he  removed  the  Intermezzo,  later  publishing  it  separately  as  the 
Nocturne  for  strings,  Opus  40. 

The  judges  who  first  saw  the  manuscript  of  the  quintet  awarded  it  the  prize  on 
account  of  its  "noble  theme,  the  technical  mastery  of  polyphonic  composition,  the 
mastery  of  form  and. . .  knowledge  of  the  instruments."  The  player  benefiting  most 
from  the  presence  of  the  double  bass  in  the  ensemble  is  the  cellist,  who,  freed  from 
the  customary  duties  of  harmonic  support,  has  much  more  opportunity  to  range 
widely  in  the  thematic  interplay  of  the  lines.  As  if  to  define  the  unusual  ensemble 
from  the  very  outset,  cello  and  double  bass  open  the  proceedings  with  the  bass  line 
descending  in  octaves.  Once  this  unique  feature  has  been  established  in  the  ear  of 
the  listener,  the  cello  parts  company  from  the  double  bass  and  projects  its  own  per- 
sonality. Dvorak's  first  and  last  movements  are  lively,  the  bouncy  scherzo  dances  jovially 
into  a  gentler  Trio  with  some  welcome  irregularities  of  phrasing,  and  the  slow  move- 
ment's lyric  flow  makes  it  in  many  ways  the  expressive  highpoint  of  the  quintet. 

Dvorak  was  a  late-blooming  composer — he  was  already  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when 
he  wrote  this  quintet — but  his  talent  was  readily  apparent.  He  always  worked  dili- 
gently to  develop  and  increase  his  control  of  the  medium  and  was  by  this  time  only 
a  few  years  from  some  of  his  greatest  achievements  in  orchestral,  chamber,  and  vocal 
composition.  We  can  catch  clear  anticipations  of  that  mastery  here. 

Notes  by  ROBERT  KIRZINGER  (Schroeder) 
and  STEVEN  LEDBETTER  (Dvorak) 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998. 


UnMmiMjUk&cl  zastfor  Life,! 


A  diverse  and  appealing  retirement  living  community, 
just  minutes  from  Oberlin  College  and  its  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Feel  secure  with  our  coordinated  system  of 
residential  and  health  care  options. 

® 


IQiNDAU 

atOberLwo 


Together,  transforming  the  experience  of  aging} 


NEW! 

Follow  us  at  Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin 
Visit  our  blog:  www.kendalatoberlin.net 

Oberlin,  Ohio    •  1 -80O548-9469    •  www.kao.kendal.org 


Artists 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment  graduated  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in  Moscow, 
where  she  was  a  student  of  Yuri  Yankelevich;  upon  finishing  her  studies  she  became 
a  faculty  member  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  College.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  was 
a  prizewinner  in  a  number  of  international  violin  and  chamber  music  competitions, 
including  the  International  Competition  at  Prague,  and  at  Munich,  where  she  was 
awarded  first  prize.  She  has  appeared  as  recitalist,  soloist,  and  in  chamber  music 
throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Since 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  1975  she  has  performed  throughout  the  country 
(including  a  solo  appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra),  winning  critical 
acclaim  for  her  appearances  in  Washington,  Boston,  and  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York.  She  has  also  been  first  violinist  for  the  Apple  Hill  Chamber  Players,  and  concert- 
master  of  SinfoNova,  the  Harvard  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Handel  8c  Haydn  Society, 
and  the  Boston  Philharmonic.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1986-87  season.  A  faculty  member  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  she  has  recorded  for  Melodiya,  Sine 
Qua  Non,  and  Sonora  Productions. 

Violinist  Nancy  Bracken  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
and  later  received  a  master  of  music  degree  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Origi- 
nally from  St.  Louis,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1979.  Ms.  Bracken  has  won  competitions  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  the  Artist  Presentation  Society  of  St.  Louis,  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association,  and  the  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters.  She  has  participated  in  sum- 
mer music  festivals  in  Aspen  and  the  Grand  Tetons  and  was  concertmaster  and  a  fre- 
quent violin  soloist  with  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  for  two  summers.  Ms.  Bracken 
performs  in  the  Boston  area  as  a  recitalist  and  chamber  musician  and  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  grew  up  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. He  began  studying  violin  at  five  and  gained  extensive  chamber  musi,c  experience 
from  his  earliest  years,  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student  of  Michael  Bistritzky. 
As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at  Interlochen  and  the  Congress  of 
Strings  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman  at  Wayne  State  University,  he  joined 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  violinist.  In  1966,  after  performing  chamber 


"This  Week  at 
Tanglewood" 


Another  way  to  add  more  to  your  Tanglewood  experience, 
"this  week  at  tanglewood"  is  a  panel  discussion  featuring  special 
guests  who  will  provide  commentary  and  answer  questions  about  the 
upcoming  week's  concerts. 


Shed,  Fridays  at  7:15pm. 

Attendance  is  free  with  tickets  to  Friday  evening's  concert. 
Hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan. 


Sponsored  by: 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  SCHOOL 
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music  as  a  violist,  he  decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently;  he  played  his  last  year 
in  the  Detroit  Symphony  as  a  member  of  the  viola  section.  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967  and  has  continued  to  be  active  in  chamber  music, 
in  ensembles  including  the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string  quartets  and  Collage 
New  Music.  He  has  also  taught  extensively  throughout  his  career.  Besides  maintaining 
a  class  of  private  students,  he  has  coached  viola  students  and  chamber  groups  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Brown  University,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Adam  Esbensen  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  September  2008  after 
spending  five  years  as  a  cellist  with  the  Oregon  Symphony.  Mr.  Esbensen  began  his 
studies  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Stephen  Geber.  He 
went  on  to  earn  a  master  of  music  degree  and  performance  award  from  the  Mannes 
College  of  Music.  During  his  two  years  in  New  York  City  he  studied  with  Timothy  Eddy 
and  performed  around  the  state  as  part  of  the  Mozart  and  Chopin  festivals.  In  2001 
Mr.  Esbensen  joined  the  cello  section  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  where  he  played  for 
two  years  before  moving  back  to  his  home  state  of  Oregon.  While  living  in  Portland, 
he  took  an  interest  in  new  music  as  a  member  of  the  Fear  No  Music  ensemble  and  at 
the  Ernest  Bloch  Composer's  Symposium.  He  has  spent  summers  at  festivals  in  Taos, 
Vail,  Spoleto  (Italy),  Bellingham,  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  Mr.  Esbensen's  other  teachers 
and  influences  include  Hamilton  Cheifetz,  John  Kadz,  and  Pamela  Frame.  With  his 
BSO  cellist  colleagues  Blaise  Dejardin,  Mihail  Jojatu,  and  Alexandre  Lecarme,  he  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  Boston  Cello  Quartet. 

A  native  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  bass  player  John  Stovall  studied  piano  while  in  grade 
school  and  high  school;  he  began  playing  the  double  bass  while  in  high  school.  Mr. 
Stovall  began  his  college  studies  in  1978  with  Stuart  Sankey  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  then  transferred  to  New  England  Conservatory  to  study  with  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  assistant  principal  bass  Lawrence  Wolfe.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  double  bass  performance  from  New  England  Conservatory  in  1983.  Following  a  year 
as  a  freelance  performer  in  the  Boston  area,  Mr.  Stovall  played  with  the  Houston  and 
New  Orleans  symphonies  and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  start  of  the  1988-89  season.  A  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellow  during  the  summers  of  1981  and  1982,  he  has  also  participated 
in  the  Grand  Teton  and  Aspen  music  festivals  and  the  Congress  of  Strings  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 


Touts  of  Tanglewood 


The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers     Phone:  413-637-5393 


offers  free,  historical,  one-hour  walking  tours 
of  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  including  visits 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Ozawa  Hall, 
other  music  facilities,  the  Visitors  Center 
history  rooms,  and  more. 


Tuesday:  1:30pm 

Wednesday:  10:30am 

Saturday:  1:30pm 

Sunday:  12:30pm  (for  BSO  concert 
ticket  holders  only) 


Reservations  are  not  required.  Please  email  bsav@bso.org  for  dates  and  times.  Schedule  subject  to  change. 
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Friday,  August  19,  2011 

Sponsored  by  Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  Blantyre 

in  loving  memory  of  Jack  Fitzpatrick 

The  performance  on  Friday  evening  is  sponsored  by  Tanglewood  Business  Partners 
Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  Blantyre.  Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion 
Inn,  Blantyre,  and  the  Fitzpatrick  family  have  been  generous  supporters  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  for  more  than  forty  years.  Country 
Curtains  was  founded  by  BSO  Life  Trustee  Jane  Fitzpatrick  and  her  late  husband, 

Jack,  in  1956.  The  company  operated  out  of  their  I 
home  until  1969,  when  Jack  and  Jane  purchased 
and  restored  The  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
and  moved  the  business  there.  The  couple's  two 
daughters,  BSO  Trustee  Nancy  Fitzpatrick  and 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown,  serve  as  co-vice  chairmen 
of  The  Fitzpatrick  Companies,  the  parent  company 
of  Country  Curtains. 

Tanglewood  patrons  for  more  than  forty  years, 
Jane  and  Jack  Fitzpatrick  are  Great  Benefactors, 
Walter  Piston  Society  members,  and  Koussevitzky 
Society  members  at  the  Encore  level.  In  addition 
to  their  support  of  the  Annual  Fund,  they  have 
supported  numerous  capital  projects,  endowment 
funds,  and  education  initiatives,  including  Ozawa 
Hall,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  the 
Cohen  Wing,  among  others.  Jane  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1978 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1982.  She  became  a  Life  Trustee  in  1996.  Longtime 
supporters  of  Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood,  they  served  on  the  Benefactors 
Committee  for  the  Opening  Night  gala  in  2007.  The  Fitzpatricks  are  prominent 
business  and  community  leaders  in  the  Berkshires. 

Nancy  has  continued  her  parents'  dedication  and  commitment  to  the  BSO.  She  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1995  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1998.  Nancy 
serves  as  chair  of  the  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  Committee  and  also  serves  on 
the  Overseers  Nominating  Committee.  Nancy  and  her  husband,  Lincoln  Russell, 
were  co-chairs  of  2009  Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood.  They  are  members  of  the 
Koussevitzky  Society  at  the  Maestro  level,  and  they  have  regularly  supported  Opening 
Nights  at  Tanglewood  and  Symphony.  Nancy  and  Lincoln  have  also  generously  sup- 
ported Stage  One  of  the  Beyond  Measure  campaign. 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Fitzpatrick  family's  generosity,  continues 
to  support  Tanglewood,  hosting  many  fundraising  events,  including  this  year's  Wine 
Auction  Dinner,  at  the  historic  and  beautiful  Blantyre  Estate.  Ann's  annual  gift  is  at 
the  Koussevitzky  Benefactor  level. 

Our  Berkshire  community  and  the  BSO  community  mourn  the  loss  of  Jack,  whose 
leadership,  generosity,  and  jovial  spirit  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 


Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick's  1996  "Presidents  at 
Pops "  photo,  taken  at  the  Bed  Lion  Inn  using  a 
backdrop  of  Symphony  Hall 


2011 


Tangle  wood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Friday,  August  19,  8:30pm 

SPONSORED  BY  COUNTRY  CURTAINS,  THE  RED  LION  INN,  AND  BLANTYRE 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  JACK  FITZPATRICK 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  conducting 


SCHOENBERG 
SCHUMANN 


Chamber  Symphony  No.  1,  Opus  9 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  54 

Allegro  affettuoso 

Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 

Allegro  vivace 

MARTIN  HELMCHEN 


Intermission 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-fiat,  Opus  55,  "Eroica' 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texdng 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Steinway  &  Sons  is  honored  to  support  the  2011  Tanglewood  season,  and  to  play  our  part 
in  helping  its  gifted  performers  to  attain  an  uncompromising  level  of  musical  inspiration. 


STEINWAY     6     SONS 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Arnold  Schoenberg  (1874-1951) 
Chamber  Symphony  No.  1,  Opus  9 

First  performance:  February  8,  1907,  Vienna,  Rose  Quartet  with  members  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic.  First  BSO  performance:  December  19,  1947,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho 
cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  10,  1947,  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  de  Carvalho  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  BSO:  July  11,  1971, 
Bruno  Maderna  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  7,  2006,  James  Levine 
cond.,  though  that  was  of  Schoenberg's  Opus  9B  version  for  full  orchestra.  Most 
recently  at  Tanglewood  prior  to  that,  Zubin  Mehta  conducted  members  of  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Schoenberg's  original  chamber  orchestra  version  on 
August  26,  2001. 

When  Schoenberg  completed  the  Chamber  Symphony  No.  1  in  1906,  he  told  his 
friends:  "Now  I  have  established  my  style.  Now  I  know  how  I  have  to  compose."  He 
quickly  realized  this  was  not  true:  as  he  put  it,  he  was  "not  destined"  to  continue  in 

this  post-Romantic  manner.  Looking  back,  he  saw  that  the  Chamber  Symphony 
was  only  a  way  station — but  an  important  one — on  the  road  toward  his  goal, 
which  was  to  master  what  he  described  as  "a  style  of  concision  and  brevity  in 
which  every  technical  or  structural  necessity  was  carried  out  without  unnec- 
essary extension,  in  which  every  single  unit  is  supposed  to  be  functional." 
Within  a  few  years,  Schoenberg  was  composing  an  astoundingly  dense,  non- 
repetitive,  richly  detailed  new  music:  the  Stefan  George  song  cycle  Das  Buck 
fj\  der  hdngende  Garten  ( The  Book  of  the  Hanging  Gardens) ;  Three  Pieces  for  Piano, 

Opus  11;  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  16;  and  the  one-character  opera 
Erwartung  {Expectation),  all  completed  in  1909,  had  gone  far  away  from  the 
luxuriant  Romanticism  of  the  earlier  Verkldrte  Nacht  and  Gurrelieder.  Something 
that  did  not  change  was  Schoenberg's  artistic  personality  and  his  temperament.  From 
Verkldrte  Nacht  to  the  last  scores,  passion  is  a  constant,  and  the  most  immediate  and 
ultimately  overwhelming  impression  the  Chamber  Symphony  No.  1  makes  is  that  of 
urgent,  ardent,  even  wild  utterance. 

The  Chamber  Symphony  is  in  one  movement.  It  is  also  in  five  movements.  Schoen- 
berg uses  a  formal  device  that  had  served  him  well  in  Pelleas  und  Melisande  and  the 
String  Quartet  No.  1:  he  combines  the  traditional  four-movement  plan — sonata 
allegro,  scherzo,  slow  movement,  finale — with  that  of  a  single  sonata  movement. 
Sections  I,  III,  and  V  are  characterized  sharply  enough  to  encourage  you  to  hear  five 
distinct  movements;  at  the  same  time,  their  mutual  connectedness  is  so  clear  that 
the  symphony's  master  plan  as  a  single  sonata  movement  with  extended  interludes 
on  either  side  of  the  development  is  also  readily  audible. 

The  Chamber  Symphony  opens  with  a  great  pile-up  of  notes  that  coalesce  into  a  lus- 
cious five-note  chord,  which  resolves  ever  so  suavely  into  a  chord  of  F  major.  As  soon 
as  the  very  fast  main  tempo  begins,  Schoenberg  has  the  horn  rush  impetuously  up 
the  steep  slope  of  fourths  from  D  below  middle  C  to  the  F  at  the  top  of  the  treble 
staff.  After  the  horn  call,  the  cello  plays  an  energetic,  upward-rushing  theme  easily 
recognized  by  its  persistent  triplets  as  well  as  by  its  Debussyan  whole-tone  steps.  This 
moves  forward  to  an  intense  climax,  which  is  followed  by  a  new  melody  for  violin 
and  horn  in  a  broad,  singing  style.  The  first  movement  presents  a  series  of  fervent, 
spirited,  and  variegated  themes  in  rapid  succession.  The  return  of  the  energetic 
cello  theme  becomes  a  transition  to  the  scherzo.  The  scherzo  itself  is  even  faster 
than  the  first  movement;  the  ghostly  Trio  takes  about  twenty  seconds.  In  the  sym- 
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phony's  main  development  section,  the  themes  of  the  first  movement  are  reconsid- 
ered, recombined,  and  recostumed  with  captivating  energy. 

Rising  fourths  introduce  the  slow  movement,  but  now  they  take  on  the  form  of 
incorporeal  double-bass  harmonics,  delicate  six-note  woodwind  chords,  weightless 
clarinet  arpeggios,  a  dreamy  melody  for  the  first  violin,  all  pianissimo.  The  music  that 
ensues  is  a  feast  of  lyric  inspiration.  The  finale  recapitulates  and  sometimes  further 
transforms  earlier  themes  with  great  freedom  in  their  order  of  appearance.  The  ris- 
ing fourths  and  the  excited  theme  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement  return 
in  the  coda.  The  close,  with  exultant  horns  and  emphatic  assertions  of  E  major  against 
the  chromatic  current,  is  joyously  exuberant. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 
Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  54 

First  performance:  December  4,  1845,  Dresden,  Ferdinand  Hiller  cond.,  Clara 
Schumann,  piano.  First  BSO  performance:  October  7,  1882,  Georg  Henschel  cond., 
Carl  Baermann,  piano.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July  28,  1956,  Charles  Munch 
cond.,  Rudolf  Serkin,  piano.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  20,  2008,  Shi- 
Yeon  Sung  cond.,  Garrick  Ohlsson,  piano. 

Clara  Schumann,  nee  Wieck,  was  a  celebrated  keyboard  artist  from  her  youth,  and 
she  was  renowned  through  her  long  life  (1819-1896)  for  her  musical  intelligence, 
taste,  sensibility,  warm  communicativeness,  and  truly  uncommon  ear  for  pianistic 
euphony.  She  was  a  gifted  and  skilled  composer,  and  Brahms,  who  was  pro- 
foundly attached  to  her  when  he  was  in  his  early  twenties  and  she  in  her 
middle  thirties — and  indeed  all  his  life,  though  eventually  at  a  less  dangerous 
temperature — never  ceased  to  value  her  musical  judgment. 

Robert  and  Clara's  marriage,  though  in  most  ways  extraordinarily  happy,  was 
difficult,  what  with  his  psychic  fragility  and  her  demanding  and  conflicting 
roles  as  an  artist,  an  artist's  wife,  and  a  mother  who  bore  eight  children  in 
fourteen  years.  They  met  when  Clara  was  nine  and  Robert — then  an  unwill- 
ing and  easily  distracted,  moody,  piano-playing  law  student  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig — came  to  her  father,  the  celebrated  piano  pedagogue  Friedrich 
Wieck,  for  lessons.  It  was  in  1840,  after  various  familial,  legal,  psychological,  and 
financial  obstacles,  that  they  married.  Most  of  Schumann's  greatest  piano  works  come 
from  the  difficult  time  preceding  their  marriage.  1840  became  his  great  year  of  song. 

Clara  Schumann  was  ambitious  for  her  thirty-year-old  husband  and  urged  him  to 
conquer  the  world  of  orchestral  music  as  well.  He  had  actually  ventured  into  that 
territory  a  few  times,  making  starts  on  four  piano  concertos  and  writing  a  rather 
jejune  symphony  in  G  minor,  but  he  had  not  yet  met  with  success.  He  now  went 
ahead  and  produced  a  superb  Concert  Fantasy  with  Orchestra  for  Clara,  as  well  as 
writing  two  symphonies:  the  first  version  of  the  D  minor  (now  known  almost  exclu- 
sively in  its  revised  form  of  1851  and  listed  as  No.  4)  and  the  Spring  (listed  as  No.  1). 
He  could  interest  neither  publishers  nor  orchestras  in  the  one-movement  Concert 
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Fantasy,  and  so  he  expanded  it  into  a  full-length  three-movement  concerto.  In  doing 
so  he  revised  the  original  Fantasy,  making  choices,  as  almost  always  he  was  apt  to  do 
whenever  he  had  second  thoughts,  in  the  direction  of  safety  and  conventionality. 
(One  can  only  guess  whether  the  revisions  reflect  Schumann's  own  musical  convic- 
tions or  responses  to  the  urgings  of  the  more  conservative  Clara.)  The  full-dress, 
three-movement  concerto  was  introduced  by  Clara  in  Dresden  in  December  1845.* 

In  1839,  Robert  had  written  to  Clara:  "Concerning  concertos,  I've  already  said  to  you 
they  are  hybrids  of  symphony,  concerto,  and  big  sonata.  I  see  that  I  can't  write  a  con- 
certo for  virtuosi  and  have  to  think  of  something  else."  He  did.  Now,  in  June  1945, 
while  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Concert  Fantasy  was  in  progress,  Clara  Schumann 
noted  in  her  diary  how  delighted  she  was  at  last  to  be  getting  "a  big  bravura  piece" 
out  of  Robert  (she  meant  one  with  orchestra),  and  to  us,  even  if  it  is  not  dazzling  by 
Liszt-Tchaikovsky-Rachmaninoff  standards,  the  Schumann  concerto  is  a  satisfying 
occasion  for  pianistic  display,  while  of  course  being  also  very  much  more  than  that. 
(On  the  other  hand,  compared  to  the  concertos  by  Thalberg,  Pixis,  and  Herz  that 
Clara  had  played  as  a  young  prodigy,  Schumann's  concerto,  considered  strictly  as 
bravura  stuff,  is  tame  by  comparison.) 


*  The  Fantasy  in  its  original  form  was  not  heard  again  until  the  summer  of  1967,  when, 
not  far  from  where  you  are  sitting  now,  the  late  pianist  Malcolm  Frager  played  it  at  a  read 
ing  rehearsal  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting. 
The  following  summer,  also  at  Tanglewood  but  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Frager  and 
Leinsdorf  gave  the  Fantasy  its  first  public  performance,  this  time  using  it  as  the  first 
movement  of  the  piano  concerto.  Frager  was  a  fervent  champion  of  the  original  version 
of  the  first  movement,  playing  it  whenever  he  could  persuade  a  conductor  to  let  him  do  so. 


Leon  Fleisher       Pamela  Frank      Anthony  i 
Faculty  Faculty  Faculty 


James  Morris 
'68  Voice 
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Schumann's  "something  else"  was  noticed.  Most  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  first  public 
performances,  along  with  noticing  how  effective  an  advocate  Clara  was  for  the  con- 
certo, were  also  attuned  to  the  idea  that  something  new — and  very  pleasing — was 
happening  in  this  work.  Many  of  them  noted  as  well  that  the  concerto  needs  an 
exceptionally  attentive  and  sensitive  conductor.  F.W.M.,  who  reviewed  the  first  per- 
formance in  Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day  1846  for  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  wrote 
that  the  many  interchanges  between  solo  and  orchestra  made  the  first  movement 
harder  to  grasp  at  first  hearing  than  the  other  two.  One  thing  that  strikes  us  about 
this  first  movement — but  perhaps  only  in  a  very  good  performance — is  how  mercurial 
it  is,  how  frequent,  rapid,  and  sometimes  radical  its  mood-swings  are.  Or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  how  Schumannesque  it  is. 

Clara  Schumann  noted  in  her  diary  the  delicacy  of  the  way  the  piano  and  orchestra 
are  interwoven,  and  among  the  pianist's  tasks  is  sometimes  to  be  an  accompanist — 
the  lyric  clarinet  solo  in  the  first  movement  is  the  most  prominent  example.  And  to 
be  a  good  accompanist  means  to  be  a  superlative  musician:  intuitive,  alert,  ever  lis- 
tening. The  pianist  gets  a  grand,  wonderfully  sonorous  cadenza  at  the  end  of  the 
first  movement,  but  above  all  the  Schumann  concerto  is  a  work  of  conversation  both 
intimate  and  playful — whether  in  the  almost  whimsically  varied  first  movement,  the 
confidences  exchanged  in  the  brief  middle  movement,  or  in  the  splendidly  ener- 
gized finale. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  "Eroica" 

First  public  performance:  April  7,  1805,  Vienna,  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Beethoven  cond. 
First  BSO  performance:  November  19,  1881,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tanglewood  per- 
formance: August  7,  1941,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance: 
August  23,  2008,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  cond. 

With  Beethoven's  Third  Symphony,  as  Maynard  Solomon  observes,  "we  know  that 
we  have  crossed  irrevocably  a  major  boundary  in  Beethoven's  development  and  in 
musical  history  as  well."  In  its  size  and  shape,  in  the  density  and  complexity  of  its 
musical  ideas,  in  its  overall  scope,  in  its  psychologically  complex  link  to 
extramusical  associations  (i.e.,  "the  Napoleon  connection"),  it  was  worlds 
apart  from  any  symphony  written  before  it.  The  first  movement  alone,  when 
the  exposition  repeat  is  included,  runs  half  the  length  of  an  entire  late 
Mozart  or  Haydn  symphony.  The  funeral  march  represented  an  unprece- 
dented novelty  and  was  frequently  mentioned  along  with  the  title;  in  Febru- 
ary 1814,  for  a  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  the 
symphony  was  announced  quite  specifically  as  Beethoven's  "Sinfonia  Eroica 
(containing  the  Funeral  March)."  Of  the  third  movement,  with  its  bustling 
energy,  beginning  " sempre pianissimo  staccato,"  George  Grove  wrote  that 
"before  this. . .  the  Scherzo,  in  its  full  sense,  was  unknown  to  music."  Also  in 
the  Eroica  Beethoven  introduced  a  third  horn  to  the  symphony  orchestra  for  the 
first  time;  the  third-movement  Trio  takes  full  advantage  of  the  added  sonority.  The 
theme-and-variations  finale — based  on  a  musical  idea  encountered  first  in  a  Beethoven 
contradance  for  piano,  then  in  his  ballet  music  to  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus,  and 
again  in  his  Opus  35  piano  variations  of  1802  (retroactively  christened  the  Eroica 
Variations) — can  still  seem  curious,  a  source  of  puzzlement;  one  commentator  has 
even  described  it  as  "perhaps  a  little  naive,"  given  the  weight  of  what  precedes. 
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Beethoven  was  aware  of  the  strain  the  Eroica  would  have  placed  on  listeners  in  his 
day.  A  note  in  the  first  printed  edition  stated  that  "This  Symphony,  being  purposely 
written  at  greater  length  than  usual,  should  be  played  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end  of  a  concert. . .  lest,  if  it  be  heard  too  late,  when  the  audience  is  fatigued  by  the 
previous  pieces,  it  should  lose  its  proper  and  intended  effect."  At  one  point  he  con- 
sidered eliminating  the  exposition  repeat  in  the  first  movement — presumably  in  the 
hope  that  such  shortening  would  encourage  more  frequent  performance,  although 
the  inclusion  of  the  repeat  could  only  have  helped  early  audiences  to  make  sense  of 
the  first  movement's  musical  argument.  An  early  review,  of  a  semi-public  perform- 
ance in  January  1805  (the  first  public  performance  was  conducted  by  Beethoven 
himself  on  April  7  that  year)  commented  on  the  symphony's  "inordinate  length  and 
extreme  difficulty  of  execution"  and  observed  that  "the  work  seems  often  to  lose 
itself  in  utter  confusion."  Yet  also  in  early  1805,  when  the  work's  dedicatee,  Beetho- 
ven's patron,  Prince  Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  who  had  purchased  personal  rights  to 
performance  of  the  symphony  for  a  six-month  period,  arranged  a  hearing  for  an 
esteemed  guest,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  the  latter  was  so  fascinated  by 
the  new  work  that  it  was  played  through  a  second  and  third  time  that  same  evening! 
In  January  1807,  when  the  Eroica  was  first  heard  at  the  concerts  of  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  the  distribution  of  a  program  intended  to  assist  comprehension — "A 
fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime  and  solemn  Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetu- 
ous Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in  the  strict  style"  (this  referring  to  the  last  move- 
ment's theme-and-variations  structure) — not  only  helped  ensure  a  receptive  audi- 
ence but  even  led  to  requests  for  further  performances. 

The  following  anecdote,  recorded  by  Beethoven's  friend  Ferdinand  Ries,  has 
become  crucial  to  any  consideration  of  the  Eroica  Symphony: 

In  this  symphony  Beethoven  had  Buonaparte  in  mind,  but  as  he  was  when  he 
was  First  Consul.  Beethoven  esteemed  him  greatly  at  the  time  and  likened  him 
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to  the  greatest  Roman  consuls.  I  as  well  as  several  of  his  more  intimate  friends 
saw  a  copy  of  the  score  lying  upon  his  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the 
extreme  top  of  the  title  page,  and  at  the  extreme  bottom  "Luigi  van  Beetho- 
ven," but  not  another  word.  Whether  and  with  what  the  space  between  was  to 
be  filled  out,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  intelligence  that 
Buonaparte  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  whereupon  he  flew  into  a  rage 
and  cried  out:  "Is  he  then,  too,  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  human  being? 
Now  he,  too,  will  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  man  and  indulge  only  his  ambi- 
tion. He  will  exalt  himself  above  all  others,  become  a  tyrant!"  Beethoven  went 
to  the  table,  took  hold  of  the  title  page  by  the  top,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it 
on  the  floor.  The  first  page  was  rewritten  and  only  then  did  the  symphony 
receive  the  title  Sinfonia  eroica. 

While  the  intent  of  this  account  is  clear,  the  actual  details  cannot  be  substantiated. 
Beethoven  composed  his  Third  Symphony  between  May  and  November  1803,  com- 
pleting the  work  with  some  final  polishing  early  in  1804.*  But  the  title  Eroica  seems 
not  to  have  been  used  until  the  parts  were  first  published,  in  October  1806,  with  the 
heading  "Sinfonia  Eroica  composta  per festigiare  il  Souvenire  di  un  grand'  Uomo"  ("Heroic 
Symphony  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man").  The  autograph  of 
the  symphony — which  may  have  been  the  score  mentioned  by  Ries — is  lost.  A  surviv- 
ing manuscript,  written  out  by  a  copyist  and  headed  "Sinfonia  Grande  Intitulata 
Bonaparte,'"  has  the  last  two  of  these  words  energetically  crossed  out  on  the  title 
page — but  the  words  "Geschrieben  auf  Bonaparte'  ("written  on  Bonaparte"),  added  in 
Beethoven's  own  hand,  remain. 

In  October  1803,  Ries  wrote  to  the  publisher  Simrock  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  want- 
ed very  much  to  dedicate  the  new  symphony  to  Napoleon,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  interested  in  purchasing  the  performing  rights — under 


*  Sketches  for  the  first  three  movements  of  a  symphony  in  E-flat  (rather  different  in  out- 
line from  the  Eroica  itself)  actually  date  back  to  the  summer  or  fall  of  1802,  in  a  sketch- 
book also  including  notations  for  the  Opus  35  piano  variations.  The  musicologist  Lewis 
Lockwood  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Beethoven  may  already  have  had  a  theme- 
and-variations  finale  in  mind  at  this  point,  and  that  no  sketches  for  the  finale  appear 
because  the  idea  may  be  inferred  from  the  proximity  of  the  symphony  sketches  to  those 
for  Opus  35. 
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which  circumstance  the  latter  would  become  dedicatee,  and  Beethoven  would  sim- 
ply name  the  work  after  Napoleon.  A  practical  consideration  was  that  Beethoven, 
frequently  ambivalent  toward  Vienna,  and  himself  considering  a  move  to  Paris, 
would  have  found  a  symphony  named  for  or  dedicated  to  Napoleon  a  useful  calling 
card.  Napoleon  declared  himself  Emperor  on  May  18,  1804;  yet  even  on  August  26 
that  year,  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  publisher  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  that  "The  title  of  the 
symphony  is  really  Bonaparte."  But  Beethoven's  apparent  need  somehow  to  express 
his  political  and  ideological  beliefs  at  this  particular  time — whether  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  symphony  or  perhaps  even  in  the  language  of  the  music  itself — had  also 
to  be  tempered  by  realistic  concerns,  especially  given  the  strained  relations  between 
France  and  Austria  at  the  time.  Ultimately,  the  music  must  speak  for  itself;  indeed,  as 
Basil  Lam  has  written,  "the  greatest  human  hero  would  be  unworthy  of  the  Eroica." 

Some  things  worthy  of  particular  attention  in  the  first  movement:  1)  those  two  slash- 
ing initial  chords,  which  define  the  home  key,  serve  as  a  springboard  for  the  rhyth- 
mic energy  of  the  entire  movement,  and  are  perceptible  even  in  the  movement's 
closing  cadence*;  2)  the  harmonically  intrusive  C-sharp  with  which  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  main  theme  ends,  and  which  sets  up  a  harmonic  tension  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  movement  as  a  whole;  3)  the  increased  proportions  of  the  develop- 
ment and  coda  sections  in  this  gigantically  expanded  sonata-form  structure;  4)  the 
complex  network  of  thematic  materials,  not  one  of  them  a  real  "tune";  5)  the  famous 
appearance  of  the  so-called  "new  theme"  in  the  development  section;  and  6)  the 
"overeager"  horn  entrance  (over  a  "wrong"  harmony)  that  ushers  in  the  recapitula- 
tion. 

The  funeral  march,  with  its  integral  use  of  silence  and  sound,  and  the  energetic 
third-movement  scherzo — the  first  symphonic  "scherzo"  actually  to  be  so  named — 
need  no  further  comment.  But  the  finale  requires  at  least  a  little  space,  if  only 
because  of  its  rather  unusual  structure  (the  "strict  style"  mentioned  in  the  1807  pro- 
gram quoted  earlier) ,  its  basis — at  least  to  begin — in  a  clearly  defined,  purely  musi- 
cal technique  (theme  and  variations)  quite  different  from  the  more  extroverted, 
even  revolutionary  musical  expression  of  the  first  movement,  and  from  the  more 
explicitly  personal  utterance  of  the  second.  An  awareness  of  Beethoven's  tempo 
designation  is  particularly  important  here:  when  this  movement  is  treated  as  a  real 
"Allegro  molto,"  its  astonishing  musical  craftsmanship  becomes  all  the  more  appar- 
ent. At  the  same  time,  a  quick  tempo  helps  speed  the  musical  argument  to  its 
intended  conclusion.  The  fugal  section  brings  a  new  character,  suggesting  a  grander 
mode  of  expression,  and  music  that  becomes  increasingly  forceful.  Then,  with  the 
Poco  Andante,  there  is  a  humanizing  quality,  a  poignancy,  and,  to  quote  Tovey,  "a 
mood  we  have  not  found  before  in  the  whole  symphony."  This  transfiguring  and 
humanizing  element  is  clearly  the  key  to  the  finale,  and  provides  the  subliminal  link 
to  the  Eroica  s  first  two  movements.  Once  regained,  this  element  of  personalization 
demands  a  triumphant  close,  and  the  music  speeds  to  its  end  in  joyful  celebration 
of  its  newly  restored  humanity. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


*  Beethoven's  first  two  symphonies  had  begun  with  slow  introductions,  as  would  the  Fourth 
and  Seventh. 
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Guest  Artists 


Christoph  von  Dohnanyi 

Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  preeminent  orchestral  and 
opera  conductors.  In  addition  to  guest  engagements  with  the  major  opera  houses  and 
orchestras  of  Europe  and  North  America,  his  appointments  have  included 
opera  directorships  in  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg;  principal  orchestral  conducting 
posts  in  Germany,  London,  and  Paris;  and  his  legendary  twenty-year  tenure  as 
music  director  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  In  the  2011-12  season  he  returns  to 
North  America  for  subscription  concerts  with  the  Boston  and  Kansas  City  sym- 
phony orchestras,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  In 
summer  2011,  he  leads  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  at  Ravinia.  Honorary  Conductor  for  Life  of  London's  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  he  and  that  orchestra  recently  performed  in  residence  at  Vienna's 
Musikverein,  and  toured  Germany  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  also  developed  a  successful  collaboration  with  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris, 
where  they  have  performed  Strauss's  Arabella,  DieFrau  ohne  Schatten,  and  Die  schweigsame 
Frau,  Schoenberg's  Moses  und  Aron,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex,  and  Humperdinck's  Hansel 
und  Gretel,  among  other  works.  Other  highlights  of  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi's  recent 
seasons  include  concerts  with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  concert  series  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  (leading  the  four  Brahms  symphonies  over  a  two-week  period) ,  the 
Boston  and  Chicago  symphonies,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  In  summer  2010  he  was  music  director  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's 
production  of  Richard  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos.  During  his  years  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  led  the  orchestra  in  a  thousand  concerts,  fifteen 
international  tours,  twenty-four  premieres,  and  the  recording  of  more  than  one  hun- 
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dred  works.  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his  tenure  there  in  2002,  he  made 
long-awaited  guest  appearances  with  the  major  orchestras  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  He  also  conducts  frequently  at  the  world's  great 
opera  houses,  including  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  Berlin,  and 
Paris.  He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  leading  the  world  premieres  of  Henze's  Die  Bassariden  and  Cerha's  Baal.  He  also 
regularly  appears  with  the  Zurich  Opera,  where  in  recent  years  he  has  conducted  Die 
Schweigsame Frau,  a  double  bill  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  and  Bartok's  Bluebeard's  Castle, 
new  productions  of  Verdi's  Un  ballo  in  maschera  and  Berg's  Wozzeck,  and,  last  season, 
Schoenberg's  Moses  und  Awn.  He  has  made  many  critically  acclaimed  recordings  for 
London/Decca  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  With 
Vienna  he  recorded  a  variety  of  symphonic  works  and  a  number  of  operas.  His  large  and 
varied  Cleveland  Orchestra  discography  includes,  among  many  other  things,  Wagner's 
Die  Walkiire  and  Das  Rheingold,  and  the  complete  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
and  Schumann.  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  made  his  BSO  subscription  series  debut  in 
February  1989  and  has  been  a  frequent  guest  with  the  orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall 
and  at  Tanglewood  since  his  BSO  subscription  concerts  of  November  2002.  His  most 
recent  BSO  appearances  have  included  a  subscription  program  of  music  by  Ligeti, 
Mozart,  and  Dvorak  this  past  January/February  at  Symphony  Hall,  and  a  Tanglewood 
program  last  Saturday  night  of  Prokofiev,  Schumann,  and  Brahms,  with  soloist  Yo-Yo  Ma. 
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Martin  Helmchen 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  debuts  in  this  concert,  pianist 
Martin  Helmchen  has  recently  made  debuts  with  such  major  orchestras  as  the  Berlin 

Philharmonic  under  Herbert  Blomstedt,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  under  Valery 
Gergiev,  the  London  Philharmonic  led  by  Valdimir  Jurowski,  and  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Andris  Nelsons.  His  2010-11  season 
brought  further  notable  debuts:  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  Christoph  von 
Dohnanyi;  his  first  performances  under  Sir  Mark  Elder  in  a  return  engagement 
with  the  Halle  Orchestra  (UK),  and  his  North  American  debut  for  the  presti- 
gious Vancouver  Recital  Society.  Maintaining  his  close  collaboration  with 
Yakov  Kreizburg,  he  performed  with  both  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de 
Monte  Carlo  and  the  Netherlands  Philharmonic.  He  also  performed  with  the 
Gurzenich  Orchestra  Koln  under  Markus  Stenz,  the  Bournemouth  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Kirill  Karabits,  the  Milan  G.  Verdi  Orchestra  under  Claus  Peter  Flor, 
and  in  his  first  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with  the  Musikkollegium  Winterthur  under 
Douglas  Boyd.  Mr.  Helmchen  toured  with  Tokyo's  NHK  Symphony  and  Sir  Roger 
Norrington,  the  NDR  Hannover  Orchestra  under  Andres  Orozco-Estrada,  and  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  and  Sir  Neville  Marriner  in  Germany.  In  recital  he 
was  heard  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Lyon,  London,  Florence,  Perugia,  and  Trieste.  Martin 
Helmchen 's  early  collaborations  with  the  late  cellist  Boris  Pergamenschikow  ignited  his 
passion  for  chamber  music,  which  he  performs  throughout  Europe:  Beethoven  duets 
with  Heinrich  Schiff  in  Vienna's  Konzerthaus;  with  cellist  Marie-Elisabeth  Hecker  in 
Paris,  Bonn,  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  and  Amsterdam's  Concertgebouw,  the  two  subse- 
quently joining  violinist  Veronika  Eberle  for  trio  performances;  and  a  duo-recital  tour 
with  Julia  Fischer  in  London,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Other  collaborators  include  Gidon 
Kremer,  Christian  Tetzlaff,  Sharon  Kam,  Juliane  Banse,  and  Sabine  Meyer.  In  summer 
2010  Mr.  Helmchen  was  a  guest  of  Elena  Bashkirova's  International  Chamber  Music 
Festival  in  Jerusalem.  Through  his  exclusive  contract  with  PentaTone  since  2007,  he 
has  released  discs  of  Mozart  concertos  with  the  Netherlands  Chamber  Philharmonic 
and  works  by  Schumann  and  Dvorak  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Strasbourg. 
His  first  solo  recording  of  Schubert  works  won  an  Echo  Award  in  2009,  and  a  Schubert 
duet  disc  with  Julia  Fischer  also  earned  acclaim.  After  studies  in  Berlin  with  Galina 
Iwanzowa,  Martin  Helmchen  continued  his  studies  with  Arie  Vardie  at  the  Hochschule 
fur  Musik  und  Theater  Hannover  and  with  William  Grant  Nabore  from  the  Klavier- 
akademie  Comer  See.  An  early  impact  on  his  career  was  winning  the  2001  Clara  Haskil 
Competition.  A  recipient  of  the  Echo  Klassik,  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Borletti-Buitoni 
Trust  in  2005.  The  Credit  Suisse  Young  Artist  Award  in  2006  culminated  in  his  debut 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Valery  Gergiev  at  the  Lucerne  Festival. 
Between  2005  and  2007  he  was  a  soloist  for  the  "BBC  New  Generation  Artists"  program. 


-  -  - —  * 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


BOSTON 


Saturday,  August  20,  8:30pm 

THE  GEORGE  AND  ROBERTA  BERRY 
SUPPORTING  ORGANIZATION  CONCERT 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
MORGAN  FREEMAN,  narrator 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

FILM  NIGHT  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


WHITING  (arr.  WILLIAMS)        Hooray  For  Hollywood 

A  SALUTE  TO  THE  HOLLYWOOD  WESTERN 

WILLIAMS  "The  Cowboys"  Overture 

BARRY  John  Dunbar's  Theme  from  "Dances  with  Wolves' 

NEWMAN  Theme  from  "How  the  West  Was  Won" 


WILLIAMS 


Suite  from  "The  Reivers" 
MORGAN  FREEMAN,  narrator 


{Intermission} 
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arr.  WILLIAMS 


Tribute  to  the  Film  Composer 


Presenting  GIL  SHAHAM 
GARDEL  (arr.  WILLIAMS) 

WILLIAMS 


BOCK  (adpt.  WILLIAMS) 


"Por  Una  Cabeza"  (Tango  from  "Scent  of  a  Woman' 

Three  Pieces  from  "Schindler's  List" 

Remembrances 

Krakow  Ghetto-Winter  '41 

Theme 

Excerpts  from  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof" 


WILLIAMS 


Throne  Room  and  Finale  from  "Star  Wars' 


"Hooray  For  Hollywood,"  "Tribute  to  the  Film  Composer,"  and  "Hollywood  Westerns" 
montages  produced  by  Laura  Gibson  and  edited  by  Scott  Draper. 

"Star  Wars"  montages  edited  by  Jeremy  Stewart. 

Film  clips  courtesy  of: 
Columbia  Pictures 
The  Criterion  Collection 
20th  Century  Fox 
Lucasfilm  Ltd. 
MGM  Studios 
Paramount  Pictures 
Universal  Pictures 
VCI  Entertainment 
Walt  Disney  Studios 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures 

OPEN  RANGE  is  available  on  DVD  from  Walt  Disney  Studios  Home  Entertainment. 
TOMBSTONE  is  available  on  DVD  and  Blu-ray  from  Walt  Disney  Studios  Home  Entertainment. 

Special  thanks  to  Susan  Dangel  and  Dick  Bartlett. 


^J^_  Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Film  Night  at  Tanglewood 

The  George  and  Roberta  Berry  Supporting  Organization  Concert 

Saturday,  August  20,  201 1 

The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  performance  on  Saturday  evening  is  supported  by  a 
generous  gift  from  Overseer  Emeritus  George  Berry  and  his  wife,  Roberta,  through 
The  George  and  Roberta  Berry  Supporting  Organization.  The  Berrys  are  among 
the  most  devoted  supporters  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Growing  up  in  Ohio,  George's  first 
exposure  to  orchestral  music  was  through  listening  to  recordings  of  Arthur  Fiedler 
conducting  the  Pops.  He  has  now  been  attending  Pops  performances  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  after  insisting  on  giving  her  a  tour  of  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood,  he 
has  had  Roberta  by  his  side  for  nearly  thirty  of  them.  The  Berrys  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  Pops  concerts  when  Star  Wars  and  Indiana  Jones  were  blockbuster  hits  and 
now  help  continue  the  Pops  tradition  by  naming  the  Film  Night  concert  with  John 
Williams  each  summer. 

As  Great  Benefactors,  George  and  Roberta  contribute  their  time  and  resources  to 
many  parts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  George  and  Roberta  generously  sup- 
port the  annual  funds  and  Opening  Nights  at  Symphony,  Tanglewood,  and  the  Pops. 
They  are  members  of  the  Higginson  Society  at  the  Patron  level,  the  Koussevitzky 
Society  at  the  Virtuoso  level,  and  the  Fiedler  Society  at  the  Backstage  level,  and  are 
members  of  the  Walter  Piston  Society.  In  addition  to  their  annual  support,  George 
and  Roberta  have  generously  contributed  to  the  endowment  in  support  of  the 
Artistic  Initiative  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Program.  They  estab- 
lished the  George  and  Roberta  Berry  Fund  for  Tanglewood  and  the  George  and 
Roberta  Berry  Fellowship  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  George  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1998  and  became  Overseer  Emeritus  in  2010.  He  served 
on  the  2007  Opening  Night  at  Symphony  Committee,  and  on  the  Tanglewood  Wine 
Auction  Committees  for  several  years.  George  and  Roberta  chaired  2003  Opening 
Night  at  Tanglewood.  They  have  been  BSO  subscribers  for  close  to  twenty-five  years, 
and  have  attended  Tanglewood  and  Pops  performances  since  the  late  1980s.  The 
Berrys  also  traveled  with  the  orchestra  on  the  2007  European  Festivals  Tour. 
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Artists 


John  Williams 

In  a  career  spanning  five  decades,  John  Williams  has  become  one  of  America's  most 
accomplished  and  successful  composers  for  film  and  for  the  concert  stage.  In  January 
1980,  Mr.  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, succeeding  the  legendary  Arthur  Fiedler.  He  currently  holds  the  title  of 
Laureate  Conductor,  which  he  assumed  following  his  retirement  in  December 
1993,  and  he  is  also  Artist-in-Residence  at  Tanglewood.  In  addition,  he  main- 
tains thriving  artistic  relationships  with  many  of  the  world's  great  orchestras.  Mr. 
Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more  than 
100  films.  His  artistic  partnership  with  director  Steven  Spielberg  has  resulted  in 
such  acclaimed  and  successful  films  as  Schindler's  List,  E.  T.  The  Extra-Terrestrial, 
Jaws,  Jurassic  Park,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  the  Indiana  Jones  films,  and 
Saving  Private  Ryan.  Their  two  latest  collaborations,  The  Adventures  ofTinTin: 
The  Secret  of  the  Unicorn  and  the  WWI  drama  War  Horse,  are  scheduled  for  release  in 
late  2011.  Mr.  Williams  also  composed  the  scores  for  all  six  Star  Wars  films,  the  first 
three  Harry  Potter  films,  and  Superman,  among  many  others.  He  has  received  five 
Academy  Awards  and  forty-five  Oscar  nominations,  making  him  the  Academy's  most- 
nominated  living  person.  He  also  has  received  multiple  British  Academy  Awards 
(BAFTA),  Grammys,  Golden  Globes,  Emmys,  and  gold  and  platinum  records.  A  com- 
position student  of  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Mr.  Williams  also  studied  piano  at 
the  Juilliard  School  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He  began  his  career  in  the  film 
industry  working  with  such  accomplished  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred 
Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for  more  than  200  television 
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films  and  more  recently  has  written  themes  for  NBC  Nightly  Nezvs  ("The  Mission"), 
\  :;  C  5  Meet  the  Press,  and  PBS's  Great  Performances.  His  works  for  the  concert  stage 
include  two  symphonies,  and  concertos  for  violin,  viola,  cello,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

..-Jon,  horn,  trumpet,  and  tuba.  "Seven  for  Luck,"  a  song  cycle  for  soprano  and 
orchestra  based  on  texts  bv  Rita  Dove,  was  premiered  bv  the  Boston  Symphonv  at 
Tanglewood  in  1998.  And  at  the  opening  concert  of  their  2009-10  season,  James 
Levine  led  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  premiere  of  Mr.  Williams's  "On  Willows  and 
Birches."  a  concerto  for  harp  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Williams  has  composed  music  for 
manv  important  cultural  and  commemorative  events,  including  "Liberty  Fanfare"  for 
the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  "American  Journey"  for  the  America  s  Millen- 
nium concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  "Soundings"  for  the  gala  opening  of  Walt 
D  aac    Concert  Hall  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  musical  [hemes  for  the  1984,  1988,  and 
1996  Summer  Olympic  Games  and  the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Gaines.  John  Williams 
holds  honorary  degrees  from  twenty-one  .American  universities.  He  is  a  recipient  of  the 
National  Medal  of  Arts,  the  highest  award  given  to  artists  bv  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Olympic  Order,  the  IOC's  highest  honor,  and  the  Kennedy  Center  Honor. 
In  January  2009  Mr.  Williams  composed  and  arranged  "Air  and  Simple  Gifts"  especially 
for  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  President  Barack  Obama. 


Morgan  Freeman 

Academy  Award-winning  actor  Morgan  Freeman  is  one  of  the  most  recognizable  figures 
in  American  cinema,  noted  for  some  of  the  most  memorable  portrayals  ever  preserved 
on  film.  His  films  are  among  the  most  critically  and  commercially  successful  of 
all  time,  and  Freeman  himself  ranks  tenth  among  worldwide  top-grossing  actors 
of  all  time.  He  won  the  Academy  Award  for  Best  Supporting  Actor  for  Million 
Dollar  Baby  and  the  Golden  Globe  for  Best  Actor  for  Driving  Miss  Daisy.  He 
also  received  Academy  Award  nominations  for  Street  Smart  and  The  Shawshank 
Redemption.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the  Hollywood  Actor  Award  from  the  Hollywood 
Film  Festival  and  the  coveted  Kennedy  Center  Honor.  In  2010  he  received 
Academy  Award,  Golden  Globe,  and  Broadcast  Critics  Association  nominations 
for  his  performance  as  Nelson  Mandela  in  Invictus  and  won  the  National  Board 
of  Review  award  for  Best  Actor.  He  served  as  executive  producer  of  the  film, 
which  was  produced  bv  Revelations  Entertainment,  the  company  he  co-founded  in 
1996.  Other  Revelations  features  include  Ln>ity.  Under  Suspicion,  Mutiny.  Bophal,  Along 
Came  a  Spider,  Feast  of  Love,  10  Items  or  Less,  and  Maiden  Heist.  Recent  and  upcoming 
projects  include  Summit  Entertainment's  espionage  thriller  Red,  Alcon  Entertainment's 
Dolphin's  Tale.  Rob  Reiner's  drama  Summer  at  Dog  Dave's,  and  narration  for  the  Warner 
Bros.  IN  LAX  documentary  Born  to  be  Wild  3D.  Other  credits  include  The  Dark  Knight.  The 
Bucket  List,  Clan.  Clean  and  Sober,  Lean  on  Me,  Robin  Hood:  Prince  of  Things.  Vnforgiven. 
Selen.  Kiss  the  Girls.  Amistad.  Deep  Impact,  Nurse  Betty,  The  Sum  of  All  Fears,  Bruce  Almighty, 
Coriolanus,  Attica.  Brubaker.  Eyewitness,  and  Death  of  a  Prophet.  He  also  narrated  two 
-  /.•.r-winning  documentaries — The  Long  Way  Home  and  March  of  the  Penguins.  .After 
beginning  his  acting  career  on  the  off-Broadway  stage  productions  of  The  Niggeriover 
and  the  all-African-American  production  of  Hello,  Dolly,  Morgan  Freeman  segued  into 
tele\ision.  appearing  on  the  long-running  Children's  Television  Workshop  classic. 
"The  Electric  Company."  He  quicklv  began  to  fill  his  resume  with  memorable  perform- 
ances on  both  stage  and  screen,  garnering  a  1978  Drama  Desk  Award  and  a  Tony  nom- 
ination as  Zeke  in  The  Mighty  Gents.  His  stage  work  continued  to  earn  him  accolades 
and  awards,  including  Obie  Awards  in  1980.  1984.  and  1987  and  a  second  Drama  Desk 
Nomination  in  1987  for  the  role  of  Hoke  Colburn,  which  he  created  for  the  .Alfred 
L'hry  plav  Driving  Miss  Daisy  and  reprised  in  the  1989  movie  of  the  same  name.  Morgan 
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Freeman  is  a  longtime  sailor  and  holds  a  private  pilot's  license.  With  his  Ground  Zero 
club  in  Clarksville,  Mississippi,  he  aims  to  keep  the  blues  tradition  alive.  In  1973  he 
co-founded  the  Frank  Silvera  Writers'  Workshop,  which  seeks  to  serve  successful  play- 
wrights of  the  new  millennium.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Earth 
Biofuels,  a  company  whose  mission  is  to  promote  the  use  of  clean-burning  fuels.  He 
also  supports  Artists  for  a  New  South  Africa  and  the  Campaign  for  Female  Education. 


Gil  Shaham 

Violinist  Gil  Shaham  is  sought  after  throughout  the  world  for  concerto  appearances 
with  celebrated  orchestras  and  conductors,  as  well  as  for  recital  and  ensemble  appear- 
ances on  the  great  concert  stages  and  at  the  most  prestigious  festivals.  His 
"Violin  Concertos  of  the  1930s"  project  highlights  masterpieces  by  influential 
composers  in  that  decade  and  features  thirty-five  performances  of  works  by 
Barber,  Berg,  Prokofiev,  Stravinsky,  and  Walton.  Related  performances  have 
included  appearances  with  the  London  Symphony  and  Philharmonia  orchestras, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  Symphonie- 
orchester  des  Bayerischen  Rundfunks.  In  addition  to  his  many  orchestral 
engagements,  Mr.  Shaham  regularly  makes  recital  appearances.  He  has  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  musical  collaboration  with  his  family  including  his  wife, 
violinist  Adele  Anthony,  his  sister,  pianist  Orli  Shaham,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
conductor  David  Robertson.  In  spring  2007  his  dream  of  bringing  together  friends  and 
colleagues  for  performances  of  chamber  music  came  to  fruition  with  a  tour  of  Brahms 
programs,  culminating  in  a  series  of  three  concerts  at  Carnegie's  Zankel  Hall.  An 
encore  of  this  project  took  place  during  spring  2009.  Several  of  Mr.  Shaham's  more 
than  two  dozen  concerto  and  solo  compact  discs  have  become  best-sellers  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  also  earning  prestigious  honors  including  multiple  Grammy 
awards,  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  Diapason  d'or  and  Gramophones  Editor's  Choice 
Award.  His  most  recent  recordings — "The  Butterfly  Lovers"  (the  Tchaikovsky  Violin 
Concerto  with  the  Singapore  Symphony),  "The  Faure  Album"  with  Akira  Eguchi, 
"The  Prokofiev  Album"  with  Orli  Shaham,  "Mozart  in  Paris,"  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  Trio 
in  A  with  Yefim  Bronfman  and  cellist  Truls  Mork,  Elgar's  Violin  Concerto  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  David  Zinman,  and,  most  recently,  works  by  Pablo 
de  Sarasate  with  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Castilla  y  Leon  and  Alejandro  Posada — 
have  been  produced  for  his  own  label,  Canary  Classics.  Gil  Shaham  was  born  in 
Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  in  1971.  He  moved  with  his  parents  to  Israel,  where  he 
began  violin  studies  with  Samuel  Bernstein  of  the  Rubin  Academy  of  Music  at  the  age 
of  seven  and  was  granted  annual  scholarships  by  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foun- 
dation. In  1981,  while  studying  with  Haim  Taub  in  Jerusalem,  he  made  debuts  with  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  That  same  year  he  began  his  studies 
with  Dorothy  DeLay  and  Jens  Ellerman  at  Aspen.  In  1982,  after  taking  first  prize  in 
Israel's  Claremont  Competition,  he  became  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard,  where 
he  worked  with  Ms.  DeLay  and  Hyo  Rang.  He  has  also  studied  at  Columbia  University. 
Gil  Shaham  was  awarded  an  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1990;  in  2008  he  received 
the  coveted  Avery  Fisher  Award.  He  plays  the  1699  Countess  Polignac  Stradivarius  and 
lives  in  New  York  City  with  his  wife  and  their  two  children. 
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Florence  Newsome  and  George  William  Adams 

Florence  and  George  Adams  shared  a  love  of  music.  Mrs.  Adams  grew  up  in  Jamaica 
Plain  and  attended  Boston  Symphony  and  Pops  concerts  frequently  with  her  mother 
during  the  Koussevitzky-Fiedler  era.  The  same  devotion  led  them  to  travel  to  Lenox 
by  train  in  the  1930s — a  more  arduous  journey  than  it  is  today — to  hear  the  first  con- 
certs presented  by  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  in  a  tent.  In  1937,  after 
Lenox  became  the  summer  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mrs.  Adams 
attended  the  famous  "thunderstorm  concert"  that  led  Gertrude  Robinson 
Smith  to  begin  fundraising  to  build  a  permanent  music  shed. 

A  graduate  of  Simmons  College  and  Boston  University,  Mrs.  Adams  began 
her  career  as  a  reference  librarian  with  the  Boston  Public  Library.  She  met 
and  married  her  husband  George,  also  a  librarian,  while  both  were  working 
at  the  Newark  Public  Library  in  New  Jersey.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
the  family  relocated  and  Mrs.  Adams  began  her  association  with  the  Hartford 
Public  Library,  where  she  served  as  a  branch  librarian  for  thirty-six  years.  An 
expert  on  Connecticut  legislative  history,  Mr.  Adams  was  consulted  by  many 

state  lawmakers  and  authored  numerous  articles  in  his  post  as  legislative  reference 

chief  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library. 

Having  found  many  years  of  enjoyment  in  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, especially  in  its  tranquil  Berkshire  setting,  Mrs.  Adams  decided  to  endow  a  con- 
cert there  to  maintain  that  tradition — the  first  such  memorial  concert  to  be  endowed 
at  Tanglewood.  She  died  just  weeks  before  the  first  George  W.  and  Florence  N. 
Adams  Concert  took  place  on  August  1,  1987,  a  program  featuring  works  of  George 
Perle  and  Felix  Mendelssohn  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Sunday,  August  21,  2:30pm 

THE  GEORGE  W.  AND  FLORENCE  N.  ADAMS  CONCERT 

ENDOWED  IN  PERPETUITY 

BERNARD  LABADIE  conducting 


ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 


Chaconne  from  the  ballet  music  (K.367)  to  "Idomeneo" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

(cadenzas  by  Mozart) 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante  un  poco  sostenuto 

Allegro  vivace 

BENEDETTO  LUPO 

{Intermission} 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.551,  "Jupiter" 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Molto  Allegro 


Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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Tanglewood 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


_,  ewood  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  paL 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  arid  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
sMying  the  b^st  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 
systems  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  fossil  fuels.    M 


the  following: 


rier  following  the  performance. 
)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 
3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 

.jank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

^      Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Chaconne  from  "Idomeneo" 

First  performance  of  the  complete  opera  "Idomeneo":  January  29,  1781.  Various  selections 
from  Mozart's  ballet  music  for  "Idomeneo"  have  been  led  in  BSO  concerts  by  Roger 
Norrington  (Tanglewood,  July  9,  1989),  John  Nelson  (Tanglewood,  July  12,  1991), 
Hans  Graf  (Symphony  Hall,  March  23-28,  1995),  Robert  Spano  (Tanglewood,  July  8, 
1999),  and  Bernard  Labadie,  who  led  the  Chaconne  in  subscription  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall,  January  15-17,  2009. 

Between  October  1777  and  the  following  March,  Mozart,  en  route  to  Paris  with  his 
mother,  made  an  extended  and  happy  visit  to  Mannheim,  home  of  the  finest  orches- 
tra in  Europe — "an  orchestra  of  generals,"  Mozart  called  it.  The  young  composer, 
just  twenty-one  and  ready  to  spread  his  wings,  was  captivated  by  the  music-making  in 
Mannheim  (and  equally  captivated  by  a  soprano  named  Aloysia  Weber,  but 
that's  another  story) .  The  leading  composers  of  the  day  had  written  grand 
tragic  operas  for  the  great  theater  of  Elector  Carl  Theodor,  and  when  Mozart 
met  the  Elector,  he  confessed  that  he  would  like  to  write  an  opera  for  his 
forces.  The  particular  strengths  of  the  Mannheim  forces  may  well  have  turned 
his  attention  in  the  direction  it  was  to  take  when  he  next  composed  an  opera, 
for  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  February,  "I  am  eager  to  write  [an  opera] . . .  but 
Italian,  not  German,  and  seria,  not  buffa."  Nothing  came  of  his  desire  at  the 
time,  since  Leopold  was  eager  for  the  pair  to  get  on  to  Paris,  where  (he  was 
sure)  fame  and  fortune  awaited  his  son.  It  was  not  to  be;  the  aristocracy 
showed  no  special  interest  in  an  ex-prodigy  now  grown  up,  and — most  tragic 
of  all — during  their  stay  Mozart's  mother  fell  seriously  ill  and  died  in  early  July. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Elector  of  Mannheim  had  inherited  the  Wittelsbach  throne,  so 
the  court  (and  the  whole  extensive  musical  establishment)  moved  to  Munich.  Mozart 
visited  his  musical  friends  there  in  December,  while  making  his  reluctant  return 
home  to  Salzburg.  During  the  year  he  had  witnessed,  both  in  Mannheim  and  Paris, 
the  highest  quality  of  operatic  production,  and  he  was  eager  to  contribute  to  it. 
Nothing  came  of  his  desire  for  nearly  two  years. 

As  of  1780  Mozart  had  not  produced  a  full-scale  opera  for  five  years  (when  he  was 
still  in  his  teens) .  Finally  the  Elector  in  Munich  commissioned  an  opera  from  the 
young  man,  largely  at  the  express  wish  of  the  musicians  in  his  court  (what  enlight- 
ened leadership!),  specifying  that  it  be  a  serious  opera  in  Italian.  By  this  time  Mozart 
was  familiar  with  all  the  standard  operatic  styles  in  Europe;  he  had  seen  the  latest 
works  and  the  current  state  of  the  most  established  operatic  genre,  opera  seria,  the 
tradition  of  which  extended  back  to  the  previous  century,  with  its  string  of  da  capo 
arias  alternating  with  stretches  of  secco  ("dry")  recitative  containing  the  barest  musical 
content,  its  near-total  lack  of  choruses  or  even  small  ensembles,  and  its  use  of  male 
castratos  singing  in  the  soprano  register  as  the  principal  heroes.  Mozart  thought  he 
could  enrich  and  revivify  a  form  that  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  popularity 
but  that  was  becoming  stale  and  tradition-bound. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim,  Mozart  proposed  to  his  librettist,  a  Salzburg  cleric 
named  Abbe  Giambattista  Varesco,  that  the  story  be  cast  more  in  the  French  man- 
ner, with  ensembles  and  choruses  to  vary  the  texture.  This  was  all  the  more  easily 
accomplished  in  that  the  libretto  was  derived  from  that  of  an  earlier  French  opera, 
Idomenee,  whose  libretto  was  written  by  Antoine  Danchet  for  Campra  in  1712. 
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Generally  speaking  the  singer — especially  the  superstar  singer — was  monarch  of  the 
operatic  world;  composers  wrote  arias  precisely  tailored  to  the  characteristics  of  an 
individual  voice.  But  Mozart  liked  ensembles,  in  which  various  characters  can  express 
their  feelings  together.  The  resulting  work  is  rich  in  elaborate  choruses,  and  it  boasts 
some  superb  ensemble  numbers  as  well,  including  a  great  climactic  quartet.  In  fact, 
Idomeneo  was  the  finest  opera  seria  composed  in  many  years — perhaps  ever.  It  is  a 
spacious  work  of  great  humanity.  The  "lieto  fine"  (happy  ending)  required  by  the 
Metastasian  operatic  style  allowed  the  leading  characters  to  personify  a  world  of  reason 
and  forgiveness,  a  world  of  self-control,  where  rulers  do  not  descend  to  bloodshed 
as  easily  as  they  do  in  ours.  If  Mozart  had  continued  to  work  in  that  vein,  the  history 
of  opera  might  have  been  very  different.  But  as  it  was,  most  of  his  remaining  operas 
were  in  the  genres  of  the  German  Singspiel  or  the  Italian  opera  buff  a,  both  of  which 
had  quite  different  traditions  and  requirements  from  the  opera  seria. 

By  the  time  he  completed  composition  with  the  overture,  rehearsals  for  the  first  two 
acts  of  Idomeneo  were  already  long  underway.  For  this  event  Mozart  was  given  an 
extraordinary  ensemble — the  finest  orchestra  in  Europe  (the  Mannheim  orchestra, 
which  had  recently  been  moved  to  Munich)  with  twice  the  usual  number  of  strings 
and  a  full  wind  complement  including,  for  the  first  time  in  Mozart's  experience, 
clarinets. 

One  of  the  most  "French"  elements  of  Idomeneo  in  its  original  Munich  production 
(though  one  that  has  not  been  included  in  many  performances  since)  is  the  extended 
ballet  at  the  very  end  of  the  opera,  after  all  the  singing  has  ended.  It  was  customary 
to  have  a  ballet  as  a  tailpiece  after  the  opera,  but  this  was  most  often  an  independ- 
ent divertissement  written  by  another  composer.  But  Idomeneo  is  different,  perhaps 
because,  on  November  7,  1780,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Munich,  Mozart  had  seen 
a  "Magnifique  Ballet"  in  the  elegant  rococo  Cuvillies  Theater  in  the  Elector's  resi- 
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dence — where  Idomeneo  would  be  performed — and  immediately  reported  to  his 
father  on  the  wonderful  orchestra.  He  anticipated  writing  "not  just  an  extraneous 
ballet,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  opera,"  and  was  pleased  to  be  composing  it  him- 
self— despite  the  work  it  entailed — because  "this  way  the  music  is  by  a  single  master." 
He  wrote  these  words  on  December  30,  1780,  barely  a  month  before  Idomeneo  was 
premiered,  at  which  time  he  was  still  completely  swamped  with  work.  Not  until 
January  18  could  he  write  that  he  had  finally  finished  the  music  for  the  dance.  The 
dress  rehearsal  took  place  nine  days  later,  on  Mozart's  twenty-fifth  birthday.  The  bal- 
let music — a  magnificent  suite  of  dances  (five  in  all) — is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
Idomeneo,  sharing  instrumentation  and  style  while  also  playing  a  role  in  the  tonal  shape 
of  the  opera  and  symbolizing  the  harmonious  resolution  of  the  dramatic  situation. 
We  will  probably  never  know  exactly  which  parts  of  the  ballet  score  were  performed 
at  the  premiere  (substantial  cuts  were  made  in  rehearsal  to  the  opera's  score  as  a 
whole),  but  here  we  nevertheless  find  Mozart  breathing  new  life  into  old  forms — 
notably  the  opening  Chaconne,  with  its  contrasting  tempos  and  alternating  moods — 
and  reveling  in  the  quality  of  the  finest  orchestra  he  had  yet  had  at  his  disposal. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

First  performance:  Unknown,  though  the  work  was  composed  in  Vienna  and  dates 
September  30,  1874,  in  Mozart's  own  thematic  catalogue.  First  BSO  performance:  April 
10,  1953,  Pierre  Monteux  cond.,  Lily  Kraus,  piano.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  July 
8,  1967,  Erich  Leinsdorf  cond.,  Evelyne  Crochet,  piano.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance: August  3,  2007,  James  Levine  cond.,  Richard  Goode,  piano. 

Mozart's  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.456,  is  the  fifth  of  eleven  concertos  for  piano  he 
wrote  between  February  1784,  when  he  finished  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449,  and 
March  1786,  when  he  entered  into  his  thematic  catalogue  both  the  A  major  concerto, 
K.488,  and  the  C  minor  concerto,  K.491.  Mozart  was  now  living  in  Vienna,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1785  he  would  achieve  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  both 
pianist  and  composer,  appearing  regularly  at  the  homes  of  the  nobility  and 
in  public,  and  supporting  himself  also  with  a  regular  succession  of  students. 
On  March  3,  1784,  he  wrote  to  his  father  Leopold  that  he  was  booked  for 
twenty-two  concerts  in  the  space  of  thirty-eight  days;  the  following  fall  he 
played  ten  concerts  during  an  eleven-day  period.  For  a  long  while,  it  was 
believed  that  Leopold's  report  from  Vienna,  in  a  letter  of  February  16,  1785, 
to  Wolfgang's  sister  Nannerl,  of  hearing  Mozart  play  "a  glorious  concerto" 
written  by  Mozart  for  a  famous  blind  pianist  named  Maria  Theresia  von 
Paradis  (1759-1824),  and  that  moved  him  to  tears  for  "hearing  so  clearly  all 
the  interplay  of  the  instruments,"  was  a  reference  to  the  concerto  being  per- 
formed this  evening,  but  that  view  has  been  questioned.  So  apart  from  the  composer's 
catalogue-entry  date  of  September  30,  1784,  we  have  only  the  music  of  this  very 
beautiful,  restrained,  and  heartfelt  work  to  tell  us  anything  at  all — which  is,  of  course, 
a  great  deal. 

Like  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  15,  K.450,  which  preceded  it  by  half  a  year,  and  like 
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Mozart's  last  work  in  the  genre,  the  contemplative  K.595,  completed  in  his  final  year, 
the  present  concerto  is  in  the  warmly  relaxed  key  of  B-flat.  K.456  opens  with  a 
marchlike  theme  whose  successive  phrases  make  immediately  apparent  just  how 
central  is  the  alternation  of  winds  and  strings  to  Mozart's  conception.  The  second 
theme  is  readily  identifiable,  beginning  with  a  turn  figure  in  thirds,  exploiting  the 
reedy  sound  of  oboes.  But  even  more  important  are  the  relatively  brief  materials  that 
precede  and  follow  this  theme,  the  first  skewing  gently  syncopated  winds  against  a 
cushion  of  strings,  the  second  lyrically  canonic  and  gently  breathed.  Both  these  ideas 
are  extraordinary  for  their  sense  of  space  and  their  ease  of  expression,  aspects  upon 
which  the  soloist  can  embellish  and  broadly  expand  at  the  corresponding  points  in 
the  second  exposition,  the  one  in  which  the  piano  enters  to  join  the  orchestra.  The 
piano  is  given  its  own  new  theme  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development,  but  the 
moments  to  listen  for  as  this  movement  continues  must  also  include  the  three-mea- 
sure, stop-motion  woodwind  assertion  that  leads  in  the  recapitulation,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  orchestra  reclaims  our  attention  following  the  soloist's  cadenza. 

An  aura  of  melancholy  pervades  the  Andante;  Girdlestone  observed  that  its  theme 
"expresses  despair  carried  almost  to  the  point  of  physical  suffering,  but  without  agi- 
tation, without  a  hint  of  rebellion."  The  key  is  G  minor,  the  relative  minor  of  B-flat, 
but  the  immediate  and  emphatic  change  of  mood  at  once  suggests  a  key  more  dis- 
tantly removed  from  the  opening  Allegro.  Mozart  writes  a  theme  with  variations,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  basically  non-developmental  aspect  of  this  form  that  contributes  to 
the  sense  of  resignation  hinted  at  by  Girdlestone.  The  final  pages  are  stark,  and  even 
more  startling  in  their  extraordinary  use  of  dissonance  than  what  has  preceded,  so 
that  even  a  short-lived  attempt  on  the  soloist's  part  to  summon  back  G  major  remains 
futile  in  its  effort  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  insecurity  of  the  closing  measures. 
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Aside  from  an  agitated  central  episode  which  takes  B  minor  as  its  starting  point  and 
whose  mood  argues  successfully  against  an  expected  return  of  the  6/8  hunting  theme, 
the  rondo  finale  is  elegant,  good-natured,  and  generally  well-behaved.  Yet  this  move- 
ment is  at  the  same  time  engagingly  lively,  and  Mozart's  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
keeps  surfacing  to  remind  us  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  tribulations  of  the  Andante 
are  past. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.551,  "Jupiter" 

First  performance:  Date  unknown;  composed  summer  1788  for  a  concert  series  that 
seems  not  to  have  taken  place.  First  BSO  performance:  February  7,  1885,  Wilhelm 
Gericke  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performances:  July  20  and  22,  1947,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  19,  2009,  James  Levine  cond. 

The  very  perfection  of  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies — No.  39  in  E-flat,  the  great 
G  minor,  and  the  Jupiter — is  miraculous,  and  the  more  so  given  how  quickly  they 
were  composed.  No  less  impressive  is  their  diversity,  and  the  clarity  with  which,  in 
three  quite  different  directions,  they  define  the  possibilities  of  Mozart's  art.  Eric 

Blom  puts  it  thus:  "It  is  as  though  the  same  man  had  written  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night,  Racine's  Phedre,  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  within  whatever  period 
may  be  equivalent  for  the  rapid  execution  of  three  plays  as  compared  to 
three  symphonies." 

In  view  of  how  much  Mozart's  compositions  are  as  a  rule  bound  to  particular 
occasions,  commissions,  or  concerts,  another  wonder  is  that  these  symphonies 
exist  at  all.  They  were  completed  respectively  on  June  26,  July  25,  and  August 
10,  1788.  By  then  Mozart's  public  career  had  begun  to  go  badly.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  he  could  report,  as  he  did  in  a  letter  to  his  father  on 
March  3,  1784,  that  he  had  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight  days:  "I 
don't  think  that  in  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  A  few  weeks  later  he 
wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger  subscription  list  than  two 
other  performers  put  together. 

Not  many  years  later  all  this  had  changed.  Figaro,  new  in  1786,  was  popular  in  Vienna, 
but  not  more  so  than  other  operas  by  lesser  composers,  and  certainly  not  sufficiently 
to  buoy  up  Mozart's  fortunes  for  long.  Don  Giovanni,  first  given  in  Vienna  on  May  7, 
1788,  failed  to  repeat  the  enormous  success  it  had  enjoyed  in  Prague,  and  the  per- 
formance on  December  15  of  that  year  was  the  last  one  in  the  capital  in  the  compos- 
er's lifetime.  By  then,  Mozart  was  in  catastrophic  financial  straits.  In  June  1788,  he 
wrote  the  first  of  the  agonizing  letters  in  which  he  entreated  his  brother  Mason, 
Michael  Puchberg,  for  help.  He  mentions  a  series  of  concerts  about  to  begin  at  the 
Casino  "next  week"  and  encloses  a  pair  of  tickets.  There  is  no  evidence  in  newspa- 
pers or  anywhere  else  that  these  concerts  ever  took  place:  this  time,  perhaps,  the 
subscribers  were  too  few.  Nor  did  Mozart  give  other  concerts  of  his  own  in  Vienna 
after  that. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  connect  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  with  the  projected 
Casino  concerts.  Little  is  known  about  their  early  history.  Orchestra  parts  for  them 
were  printed  by  Johann  Andre  in  Offenbach,  Hesse,  two  years  after  Mozart's  death, 
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but  various  libraries  have  also  yielded  manuscript  copies,  some  of  which  certainly 
date  to  the  composer's  lifetime.  The  G  minor  symphony  was  played  in  its  revised  ver- 
sion with  added  clarinets  in  April  1791,  but  whether  Mozart  ever  heard  the  Jupiter  or 
the  E-flat  we  do  not  know. 

A  word,  first,  about  the  symphony's  name.  It  is  not  Mozart's,  but  it  is  old  and  perhaps 
the  brainchild  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon,  the  German-born  violinist  and  impresario 
most  famous  for  having  twice  enticed  Haydn  to  London.  At  any  rate,  in  1829,  thirty- 
eight  years  after  Mozart's  death  and  fourteen  after  Salomon's,  the  English  composer, 
organist,  and  publisher  Vincent  Novello  and  his  wife  Mary  visited  the  Continent  and 
spent  a  few  summer  days  in  Salzburg  with  Mozart's  widow  and  son.  The  Novellos 
kept  separate  journals,  and  in  Vincent's,  on  August  7,  1829,  we  may  read  the  follow- 
ing: "Mozart's  son  said  he  considered  the  Finale  to  his  father's  Sinfonia  in  C — which 
Salomon  christened  the  Jupiter — to  be  the  highest  triumph  of  Instrumental  Compo- 
sition, and  I  agree  with  him." 

In  terms  of  Eric  Blom's  literary  comparison,  the  Jupiter  is  Iphigenie:  noble,  at  once 
subtle  and  grand,  "classical."  The  fences  so  recklessly  torn  down  in  the  G  minor 
Phedre  are  restored.  The  opening  gestures,  with  their  orderly  contrasts  and  symme- 
tries, are  more  formal,  indeed  more  formulaic,  than  anything  else  in  the  last  three 
symphonies.  But  whatever  Mozart  touches  becomes  personal  utterance.  After  an 
impressive  drawing  up  to  a  halt,   the  opening  music  reappears,  but  what  was  assertive 
before  is  now  quiet  and  enriched  by  softly  radiant  commentary  from  the  flute  and 
the  oboe.  Another  cadence  of  extreme  formality,  and  a  new  theme  appears.  This,  too, 
being  full  of  gentle,  unobtrusive  complexities,  is  not  so  innocent  as  at  first  it  seems. 

When  he  comes  to  his  Andante — the  strings  are  muted  now — Mozart  becomes  more 
overtly  personal,  writing  music  saturated  in  pathos  and  offering  one  rhythmic  sur- 
prise after  another.  The  coda,  which  adds  miracles  at  a  point  when  we  can  hardly 
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believe  more  miracles  are  possible,  was  an  afterthought  appended  by  Mozart  on  an 
extra  leaf.  The  minuet,  aside  from  having  the  proper  meter  and  speed,  is  not  partic- 
ularly minuet-like.  It  is  fascinating  what  a  wide-ranging  category  "minuet"  is  for 
Mozart.  The  Jupiter  minuet  is  wonderful  in  a  quiet  way:  here  is  music  that  constantly 
blossoms  into  richesses  Mozart  carefully  leads  us  not  to  expect.  The  Trio  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  enchanting  dialogue  of  ever  so  slightly  coquettish  strings  and  winds  so 
soberly  reticent  that  they  seem  able  to  do  no  more  than  make  little  cadences.  There 
is  one  forte  outburst  lasting  just  a  few  seconds:  here  the  orchestra  sounds  a  new  and 
brief  phrase  of  striking  profile.  It  demands  attention,  and,  although  just  then  it 
seems  to  pass  without  consequence,  we  shall  soon  discover  why. 

That  happens  the  moment  the  finale  begins.  Here  Mozart  picks  up  the  four-note 
idea  that  had  made  such  a  startlingly  forceful  appearance  in  the  Trio.  When  first  we 
heard  it,  it  was  on  an  odd  harmonic  slant;  now  it  is  set  firmly  in  C  major.  This  idea  is 
in  fact  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  18th-century  vocabulary;  Mozart  himself  had 
used  it  before  on  several  occasions — in  Masses,  in  the  Symphony  No.  33  in  B-flat,  in 
the  great  E-flat  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  K.481 — and  as  he  is  quick  to  remind  us, 
it  lends  itself  to  contrapuntal  elaboration.  The  music  moves  at  a  tempo  swifter  than 
any  we  have  yet  heard  in  this  symphony.  All  the  themes  in  this  finale  are  short:  they 
are  material  to  work  with  more  than  objects  presented  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic 
charm,  and  Mozart  whirls  them  by  us  with  a  fierce  energy  that  is  rooted  in  his  daz- 
zling polyphony. 

Six  years  earlier,  Mozart  had  come  to  know  the  music  of  J.S.  Bach.  Having  begun  by 
transcribing  and  imitating,  Mozart  has  now  achieved  a  complete  and  easy  integra- 
tion of  Baroque  polyphony  with  the  galant  language  that  was  his  most  direct  inheri- 
tance, which  he  had  learned  at  the  knee  of  Sebastian  Bach's  youngest  son,  Johann 
Christian.  In  his  exuberantly  energetic  coda,  Mozart  unfurls  a  dazzling  glory  of 
polyphony  to  cap,  in  one  of  music's  truly  sublime  pages,  a  movement  that  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  manifestations  of  that  rich  gathering-in  we  call  the  classical  style. 

MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Michael  Steinberg  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1976 
to  1979,  and  after  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  three  compilation  volumes  of  his  program  notes, 
devoted  to  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  great  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 


Talks  &  Walks 


Talks  and  Walks  is  a  series  of  informal  conversations, 
presented  by  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  BSO 
family,  moderated  by  Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 
Benjamin  Schwartz.  Bring  along  a  picnic  lunch  and 
join  us  in  the  Tent  Club  on  Thursday  afternoons  for 
lively  and  informative  discussions.  Complimentary 
beverages  are  served. 


Phone:  413-637-5393 

Noon     Tent  Club  opens 

ipm       Talk  begins 

1:45pm  Guided  walks,  led  by 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 
Tour  Guides 
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Guest  Artists 


Bernard  Labadie 

Making  his  Tanglewood  debut  with  this  concert,  Bernard  Labadie  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  a  subscription  series  program  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Handel  at  Symphony  Hall  in  January  2009.  Mr.  Labadie  has  established  himself 
worldwide  as  one  of  the  leading  conductors  of  the  Baroque  and  Classical  reper- 
toire, a  reputation  that  is  closely  tied  with  Les  Violons  du  Roy  and  La  Chapelle 
de  Quebec,  which  he  founded  and  continues  to  lead  as  music  director  to  this 
day.  With  those  two  ensembles  he  regularly  tours  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Europe,  performing  in  major  venues  and  festivals  such  as  Carnegie  Hall  and 
Lincoln  Center,  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall,  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  Barbican, 
the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  and  the  Salzburg  Festival,  among  others. 
Passionate  about  opera,  Mr.  Labadie  has  also  been  artistic  director  of  Opera  de 
Quebec  and  Opera  de  Montreal.  As  a  guest  he  conducted  Handel's  Orlando  with 
Glimmerglass  Opera,  Mozart's  Cost  fan  tutte  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  Mozart's 
Lucio  Silla  with  Santa  Fe  Opera,  to  name  a  few.  September  2009  marked  his  debut  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  a  work  he  led  at  Cincinnati  Opera 
in  July  2011.  Since  his  acclaimed  debut  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  in  1999,  Mr. 
Labadie  has  led  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  as  well  as  the  symphony  orches- 
tras of  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  many  of  them  on  a  regular  basis.  Summer  2011  brings  his 
Tanglewood  debut,  and  his  2011-12  schedule  includes  return  engagements  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  New  World  Symphony,  Utah  Symphony, 
Vancouver  Symphony,  and  several  other  orchestras.  During  the  2010-11  season  he 


^FESTIVAL 


Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 

Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


Robin  McKelle 


2PM  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 
"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 
Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 
and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds 
of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8pm  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  UnoMas" 


Judy  Carmichael 


John  Santos 


SEPTEMBER  4  SUN 


2PM  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Gunther  Schuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


Jimmy  Cobb 


Dianne  Reeves 


TICKETS  $19-77  •  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


TANGLEWOOD  WINE  &  FOOD  CLASSIC 

SEPTEMBER  I-4 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 


I  GRAND  TASTING  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3  | 
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returned  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  symphonies  of  Toronto,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  and  Colorado,  as  well  as  to  Boston's  Handel  &  Haydn  Society.  Overseas  he 
made  debuts  with  the  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music,  and  the  Zurich  Chamber  Orchestra,  among  other  engagements.  His  increasing- 
ly active  schedule  outside  North  America  has  included  recent  guest  appearances  with 
the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Orchestra  of  the  Collegium  Vocale  Ghent,  the 
Royal  Scottish  National  Orchestra  in  Glasgow,  the  Northern  Sinfonia  in  Newcastle,  the 
NDR  Orchestra  in  Hannover,  and  the  Melbourne  ABC  Orchestra.  His  extensive  discog- 
raphy  includes  acclaimed  recordings  on  the  Dorian,  ATMA,  and  Virgin  Classics  labels, 
including  Handel's  Apollo  e  Dafne  and  his  collaboration  with  Les  Violons  du  Roy  and  La 
Chapelle  de  Quebec  on  Mozart's  Requiem,  both  of  which  won  Canada's  Juno  Award. 
Recent  and  upcoming  releases  on  Virgin  Classics  include  the  complete  C.RE.  Bach 
cello  concertos  with  Truls  Mork  and  Les  Violons  du  Roy,  as  well  as  a  recording  with 
Ian  Bostridge  and  The  English  Concert.  The  Canadian  government  honored  Bernard 
Labadie  with  his  appointment  as  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  2005,  and  Quebec 
made  him  a  Chevalier  de  l'Ordre  National  du  Quebec  in  2006. 


For  rates  and  information  on  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
program  books,  please  contact 


Eric  Lange  |  Lange  Media  Sales  1 781-642-0400  |  erklange@aim.com 
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Benedetto  Lupo 

Pianist  Benedetto  Lupo  makes  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  debuts 
in  this  concert.  After  winning  the  bronze  medal  in  the  1989  Van  Cliburn  International 
Piano  Competition,  Mr.  Lupo  made  acclaimed  debuts  with  several  major  Ameri- 
can orchestras,  as  well  as  chamber  appearances  with  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet. 
His  New  York  City  recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  followed  in  1992,  the  same 
year  he  won  the  Terence  Judd  International  Award,  which  in  turn  led  to  his 
debut  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall.  After  his  Tanglewood  debut  this  summer,  he 
joins  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  for  the  first  time.  Other  2011-12  highlights 
include  engagements  with  the  Montreal  Symphony,  Vancouver  Symphony, 
Calgary  Philharmonic,  and  the  Malaysian  Philharmonic.  In  his  native  Italy  he 
can  be  heard  with  the  Verdi  Orchestra  in  Milan,  National  RAJ  Orchestra  in 
Turin,  and  at  the  festivals  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo.  Last  season  he  focused  on 
three  anniversaries:  Liszt's  200th  birthday  (performing  the  Concerto  No.  1  and 
Totentanz  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  the  Verdi  Orchestra  in  Milan,  and 
the  Austin  Symphony),  Nino  Rota's  100th  birthday  (performing  the  Concerto  Soiree 
with  the  Spanish  National  Orchestra  in  Madrid  and  with  other  European  orchestras) , 
and  the  Liege  Philharmonic's  fiftieth  anniversary.  He  also  performed  with  the  NWD 
Philharmonie,  Northern  Sinfonia,  Les  Violons  du  Roy,  and  the  symphonies  of  Bilbao, 
Lecce,  and  Phoenix.  During  the  2009-10  season  he  made  debuts  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  Jurowski,  as  well  as  with  the  symphonies  of  Colorado,  San  Antonio, 
Virginia,  and  Kansas  City.  Overseas  he  was  heard  with  the  Stuttgart  Philharmonic,  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  in  Rome  under  Kent  Nagano,  the  Orchestra  Verdi  in  Milan, 
and  on  tour  in  Tuscany  with  the  ORT  Orchestra.  Other  concert  appearances  included 
San  Remo  (Italy) ,  Limburg  (Netherlands) ,  Odense  (Denmark) ,  and  the  Orquesta 
Sinfonica  de  Navarra  (Spain).  The  2008-09  season  included  his  New  York  orchestral 
debut  with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  and  his  subscription  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  Mr.  Lupo's  recordings  include  an  acclaimed  version  of  Rota's  Concerto  Soiree 
with  the  Orchestra  Sinfonica  Siciliana  (Nuova  Era) ,  and  a  new  recording  of  the  same 
work  (Harmonia  Mundi),  for  which  he  received  the  prestigious  Diapason  d'Or  award. 
With  Peter  Maag  and  the  RSI  Symphony  Orchestra  he  has  recorded  Schumann's 
complete  works  for  piano  and  orchestra,  including  the  first  CD  recording  of  the  piano 
version  of  the  Konzertstuck,  Opus  86,  for  the  Arts  label.  Benedetto  Lupo  teaches  at  the 
Nino  Rota  Conservatory  in  Italy,  gives  master  classes  around  the  world,  and  has  served 
on  the  juries  for  the  Cleveland  International  and  Gina  Bachauer  competitions,  where 
he  previously  won  second  prize  and  third  prize,  respectively.  He  is  featured  on  the 
Emmy-award  winning  documentary  "Here  to  Make  Music:  The  Eighth  Van  Cliburn 
International  Piano  Competition"  and  the  seven-part  series  "Encore!  The  Final  Round 
of  Performances  of  the  Eighth  Van  Cliburn  International  Piano  Competition,"  both 
for  PBS. 
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0^     Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  61 7-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.  org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation   • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Germeshausen  Foundation  • 
NEC  Corporation  •  UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke   •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  •   Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •  The  Kresge  Foundation   • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.   •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  • 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu  •  Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson   •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •   Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon  •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne  • 

Chiles  Foundation  •  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation   • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton  •  William  F  Connell  t  and  Family  •   Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane   •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •   Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation   •  Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

The  Gillette  Company  •   Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson  •  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie  •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye   •   George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •   Liz  and  George  Krupp  •   Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith  • 

Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald   •  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   • 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation  •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •   Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland   • 

Megan  and  Robert  O' Block  •   Mr.  Norio  Ohga  t  •   Carol  and  Joe  Reich   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t  •  Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen   •  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison   •   Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro   • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation   •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham   • 

The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (10) 

t  Deceased 
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2011  Tanglewood  Named  Concerts  and 
Guest  Artists  Appearances 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  thank  the  following  for  naming  a  concert  or  guest  artist 
appearance  during  the  2011  Tanglewood  season.  Concerts  and  guest  artists  are  available  for 
naming  to  Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  supporters  of  $25,000 
or  more  and  may  also  be  endowed  for  a  minimum  often  years.  BSO  Prelude  concerts  are  available 
for  naming  in  recognition  of  annual  fund  donors  of  $15,000  or  more. 


2011  Tanglewood  Named  Concerts 

Julyl 

July  5 
July  9 
July  10 


July  16 

July  17 
(Matinee) 

July  17 
(Evening) 

July  29 

July  30 

August  2 

August  3-7 


August  4 

August  5 

August  7 

August  10 

August  13 

August  14 
(Matinee) 


August  14 

(Evening) 


The  Linde  Family  Concert 
•      The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 
The  Ting  Tsung  Chao  Memorial  Concert 


Opera  activities  at  Tanglewood  are  supported  by 
the  Geoffrey  C.  Hughes  Foundation  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Fund. 

The  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Concert 

The  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers  Concert 

The  Daniel  Freed  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Memorial  Concert 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 

The  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Lourie  Memorial  Concert 

The  Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation  Concert 

The  2011  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  made  possible 

by  grants  from  the  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

the  Fromm  Music  Foundation,  the  National  Endowment  for 

the  Arts,  the  Ernst  von  Siemens  Music  Foundation, 

the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  and  by  the  generous  support  of 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

The  Canyon  Ranch  Concert  in  honor  of  Stephen  Muss 

The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert 

The  Pamela  S.  Kunkemueller  Concert 

The  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  Concert 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

The  2011  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  is  supported 

by  generous  endowments  established  in  perpetuity  by 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  and  Diane  H.  Lupean. 

The  Carol  and  Joe  Reich  Concert 
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August  19 

August  20 

August  21 

August  26 
(Prelude) 

August  26 

August  27 


Sponsored  by  Country  Curtains,  The  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  Blantyre 
The  George  and  Roberta  Berry  Supporting  Organization  Concert 
The  George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert 
The  Daniel  and  Lynne  Ann  Shapiro  Concert 

The  Jean  Thaxter  Brett  Memorial  Concert 
The  Abe  Pollin  Memorial  Concert 


201 1  Named  Support  of  Tanglewood  Guest  Artists 

All  appearances       •      Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus 

of  the 

Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 


Joshua  Bell 
(July  10) 

Jason  Danieley 
and  Kelli  O'Hara 
(July  17) 

Leon  Fleisher 
(July  29) 


•      Supported  by  a  generous  gift  in  memory  of  Hamilton  Osgood 


Supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Joseph  C.  McNay/ 
New  England  Foundation 


Supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  opportunities  to  name  a  concert  or  guest  artist's  appearance, 
please  contact  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at 
(61 7)  638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 
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^    The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso   $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J. L.  Becker  •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •   Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •  Kitte  t  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore    $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix  • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains  •  Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •  Renee  Rapaporte   •  Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner  • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors   $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation   •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg  •  Robert  and  Stephanie  Gittleman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •   Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks  •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus  •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $15,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •  Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow-  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor  • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons   $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •  Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors  •  Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •  Blantyre  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt  • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •  Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille   • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith  •  Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  •  Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield   •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •   Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •  In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •  Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane   • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Perles  Family  Foundation   •  Frank  M.  Pringle   •  The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed   •   Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner  • 

Gloria  Schusterman   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •  The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz   •  Carol  and  Irv  Smokier  • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg  •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg  •  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.   • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut  •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •  Loet  and  Edith  Velmans  • 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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Sponsors   $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  &  Livery  •  Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  American  Terry  Company  • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin   •   Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •  Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick  •   Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.   •   Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki   •   Hildi  and  Walter  Black  • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom   •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus   •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  •  Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown   • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter  •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh   •  James  and  Tina  Collias  • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •   Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •   Crane  &  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger  •   Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter  •   Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •   Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •   Gwenn  Earl  Evitts  •   Mr.  David  Fehr  • 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman   •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield  • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon   •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith   •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick  • 

John  and  Chara  Haas  •  Joseph  K.  and  Mary  Jane  Handler  •  Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison    •   Richard  Holland  • 

Stephen  and  Michelejackman   •  Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones  • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation   •  Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz   •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman   • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks   •   Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz   •   Phyllis  and  Walter  F  Loeb   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •  Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •   Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley  • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Milikowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris  •   Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford  •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.   • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson   •  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Pansier  • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu  •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •  The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •   Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts   • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin   • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel   •   Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •  The  Silman  Family  •   Marion  and  Leonard  t  Simon   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   •  Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  •   Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   • 

Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft  •  Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel   • 

Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles   •   Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker  •   Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •  Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III   •   Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  •  Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •  Anonymous  (6) 

Members   $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC  •  Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams  •  Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •   Mr.  Michael  Albert  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Airman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker  •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs   • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •  Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates  • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg  •  David  and  Cindy  Berger  • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger  •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz   • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •   Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner  • 

Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   • 

Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi   •  Anne  E.  and  Darrel  S.  Brodke   • 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   •   Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd  •  Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   •   Phyllis  H.  Carey  • 

David  and  Maria  Carls  •   Mary  and  Robert  Carswell   •  Joel  Cartun  and  Susan  Cartun   • 

Frederick  H.  Chicos  •  Lewis  F.  Clark,  Jr.    •   Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  &  Cook  LLP   • 

Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs  •   Carol  and  Randy  Collord  •   Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of 

her  parents,  Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict  •   Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  &  Golf  Club  • 

Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and  Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •   Mrs.  Ann  Cummis  •   Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   •   Chester  and  Joy  Douglass  •   Dresser-Hull  Company  • 

Terry  and  Mel  Drucker  •  Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   •   Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •  Elm  Court  Estate   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •   Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg  •  Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold  •  Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler  •   Karen  and  James  Finkel  • 

Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer  •   Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine   •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   • 

Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and  Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman   •  The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen  t  • 

Mr.  Michael  Fried  •   Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  • 

Mr.  David  Friedson  and  Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatt  Associates  • 

Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and  James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman   • 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon   •  Virginia  and  James  Giddens  •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker  •  David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser  • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus  •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland  • 

Mrs.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith   • 

Roslyn  K.  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •   Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross  •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •   Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •   Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris  • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald  •  Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer  •  Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •  Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman   • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   Lolajaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Ms.  Lauren  Joy  •   Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz  •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •   Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •   Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •   Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Drs.  Sharon  and  Jonathan  Kleefield   •   Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •   Sam  Kopel  and  Sari  Scheer  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •   Diane  Krane  and  Myles  Slosberg   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg  • 

Naomi  Kruvant  •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   •  Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin   • 

Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   •   Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender  •   David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   • 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and  Ms.  Rocio  Ge  11   •   Marjorie  T  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer  • 

Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper  •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   • 

Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •   Diane  H.  Lupean   •   Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •   Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace   •  Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   • 

Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow  •  The  Messinger  Family  • 

Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels   •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •   Paul  Neely  •  Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •  Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman 

Mr.  Richard  Novik  •   Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offner   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   • 

Patten  Family  Foundation   •  Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.   • 

Ted  Popoff  and  Dorothy  Silverstein   •  The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  •  Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  • 

Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Quinson   •  Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber  • 

Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  •   Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman 

Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier  •   Mr.  Brian  Ross   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross  •  Dr.  Beth  Sackler  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   • 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher  •-  Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld   • 

Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz  •   Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard  • 

Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •   Lois  and  Leonard  Sharzer  •  Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   • 

Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  •   Beverly  and  Arthur  T  Shorin   • 

Linda  and  Marc  Silver  •   Richard  B.  Silverman   •  Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   • 

Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind   •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   •   Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang  ■ 

Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz   •   Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling  • 

Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  •   Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   • 

Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   •   Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor  •  TD  Bank  •  John  Lowell  Thorndike   • 

David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc.   •   Diana  O.  Tottenham  •  Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor  • 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •   Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner  •   Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss  •  Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  anc 

Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb   •   Carole  White   •  Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC  • 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers  •  The  Wittels  Family  •   Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem 

Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   •   Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •  Anonymous  (6) 
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BERKSHIRE        MONEY        MANAGEMENT 


Wettl  mak&  it  easy  to  nu>ve>youv portfolio. 


Sample  Market  Calls 

of  Berkshire  Money  Management 


May  11,  2001 
(sell) 


September  28 
2001  (buy) 


November  15,  2007 
(sell) 


January  1,  2002 
(sell) 


May  10,  2002 
(sell) 


April  4,  2010 
(sell) 


S&P  500  INDEX 


DAILY  DATA  1/02/2001-12/31/2010 


October  11 
2002  (buy) 
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May  11,  2001  (sell) 


May  10,  2002  (sell) 


"Don't  get  too  scientific.just  ask  yourself; 
does  it  feel  like  a  recession?  We  don't  think 
it  feels  as  bad  as  1990-1991,  but  it  is  bad 
enough." 

The  stock  market  fell  16.5%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 

September  28,  2001  (buy) 

"Equity  valuations  are  better  than  they  have 
been  in  years." 

The  stock  market  rose  10.4%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 

January  1,  2002  (sell) 

"I've  had  my  three  months  of  bullishness, 
but  now  I  must  adhere,  once  again,  to  a 
more  bearish  sentiment." 

The  stock  market  fell  30%  until  our  next 
buy  signal. 


"If  [the  NASDAQ]  pierces  the  1600  level 
again,  the  prudent  investor  will  not  hold 
out  for  another  relief  rally...the  NASDAQ  is 
setting  up  for  a  retest  of  the  September 
[2007]  lows  of  the  1400s." 

October  11,  2002  (buy) 

"The  VIX  broke  50  [on  October  10th],  and 
that  is  my  buy  signal  this  time." 

The  stock  market  rose  80%  until  our  next 
sell  signal. 


BERKSHIRE 

MONEY 

MANAGEMENT 
The  Knowledge  &  Experience  to  Build  Your  Wealth 


AT     WWW.BERKSHIREMM.COM 


November  15,  2007  (sell) 

t 

"The  obvious  answer  is  a  temporary  position 
in  cash." 

The  stock  market  fell  48.9%  after  that  sell 
signal. 

March  6,  2009  (buy) 

"Expect  a  bottom  for  the  S&P  500  at  660 
points." 

The  stock  market  rose  63.2%  from  that  buy 
signal  to  the  end  of  2009. 

April  4,  2010  (sell) 

"...The  bottom  line  is  a  correction  is  coming, 
but  it's  not  a  crash...  Signs  of  a  longer-than- 
typical  correction." 

July  14,  2010  (buy) 

"...the  correction  is  over...being  in  cash  is  a 
risky  proposition." 


888.232.6072 


The  S&P  500  Index  (S&P)  has  been  used  as  a  comparative  benchmark  because  the  goal  of  the  above  strategy  was  to  provide  equity-like  returns.  The  S&P  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
recognized  indexes  by  investors  and  the  investment  industry  for  the  equity  market.  The  S&P,  however,  is  not  a  managed  portfolio  and  is  not  subject  to  advisory  fees  or  trading  costs. 
Investors  cannot  invest  directly  in  the  S&P  500  Index.  The  S&P  returns  also  reflect  the  reinvestment  of  dividends.  Berkshire  Money  Management  is  aware  of  the  benchmark  comparison 
guidelines  set  forward  in  the  SEC  Clover  No-Action  Letter  (1986)  and  compares  clients'  performance  results  to  a  benchmark  or  a  combination  of  benchmarks  most  closely  resembling 
clients'  actual  portfolio  holdings.  However,  investors  should  be  aware  that  the  referenced  benchmark  funds  may  have  a  different  composition,  volatility,  risk,  investment  philosophy,  holding 
times,  and/or  other  investment-related  factors  that  may  affect  the  benchmark  funds'  ultimate  performance  results.  Therefore,  an  investor's  individual  results  may  vary  significantly  from  the 
benchmark's  performance.  All  indicated  stock  market  calls  and  associated  commentary  are  that  of  Allen  Harris  &  Berkshire  Money  Management  and  have  no  relationship  to  NDR/MDR. 
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James  Levine,  Music  Director 
Bernard  Haitink,  Conductor  Emeritus 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director  Laureate 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Robert  P.  O'Block,  Co-Chairmen  •   Edmund  Kelly,  Chairman-Elect  • 
Paul  Buttenwieser,  Vice-Chairman  •   Diddy  Cullinane,  Vice-Chairman  •   Roger  T.  Servison, 
Vice-Chairman  •   Stephen  R.  Weber,  Vice-Chairman  •  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly,  Treasurer 

William  F.  Achtmeyer   •    George  D.  Behrakis   •   Alan  Bressler   •  Jan  Brett   •   Samuel  B.  Bruskin    • 
Eric  D.  Collins   •   Cynthia  Cur  me   •   Alan  J.  Dworsky   •   William  R.  Elfers   •  Judy  Moss  Feingold, 
ex-officio  •   Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick   •   Michael  Gordon   •   Brent  L.  Henry   •   Charles  H.Jenkins,  Jr.    • 
Joyce  G.  Linde    •  John  M.  Loder   •   Carmine  A.  Martignetti   •     Robert  J.  Mayer,  M.D.    • 
Nathan  R.  Miller   •   Richard  P.  Morse    •   Aaron  J.  Nurick,  ex-officio  •   Susan  W.  Paine    • 
Carol  Reich   •   Edward  I.  Rudman   •  Arthur  I.  Segel   •   Thomas  G.  Sternberg   •   Theresa  M.  Stone 
Caroline  Taylor   •   Stephen  R.  Weiner   •   Robert  C.  Winters 


Life  Trustees 

Vernon  R.  Alden   •  Harlan  E.  Anderson   • 

Deborah  Davis  Berman   •   Peter  A.  Brooke 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.    •   Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney   •   Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick   •   Dean  W.  Freed   •   Thelma  E.  Goldberg 

George  Krupp   •   Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer   •   Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Irving  W.  Rabb   •   Peter  C.  Read   •   Richard  A.  Smith   •   Ray  Stata 

Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr.    •  John  L.  Thorndike   •   Dr.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 


David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.    •  J.P.  Barger   •   Leo  L.  Beranek 
•   Helene  R.  Cahners   •  James  F.  Cleary   • 

Nina  L.  Doggett   • 
Edna  S.  Kalman   • 
William  J.  Poorvu   • 
John  Hoyt  Stookey   • 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director  •   Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer  •   Suzanne  Page, 
Clerk  of  the  Board 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Judy  Moss  Feingold,  Chairman  •   Noubar  Afeyan   •   David  Altshuler   •   Diane  M.  Austin   • 
Judith  W.  Barr   •   Lucille  M.  Batal   •   Linda  J.L.  Becker   •   Paul  Berz   •  James  L.  Bildner   • 
Mark  G.  Borden   •   Partha  Bose    •   Anne  F  Brooke    •    Stephen  H.  Brown    •   Gregory  E.  Bulger   • 
Joanne  Burke   •   Ronald  G.  Casty   •   Richard  E.  Cavanagh    •   Carol  Feinberg  Cohen   • 
Susan  Bredhoff  Cohen   •   Richard  F  Connolly,  Jr.    •   Charles  L.  Cooney   •   Ranny  Cooper   • 
James  C.  Curvey   •   Gene  D.  Dahmen   •  Jonathan  G.  Davis   •   Paul  F.  Deninger   • 
Ronald  F  Dixon   •   Ronald  M.  Druker   •  Alan  Dynner   •   Philip  J.  Edmundson    • 
Ursula  Ehret-Dichter   •  John  P.  Eustis  II   •  Joseph  F.  Fallon   •   Thomas  E.  Faust,  Jr.    • 
Steven  S.  Fischman    •  John  F.  Fish    •   Sanford  Fisher   •   Robert  Gallery   •   Robert  P.  Gittens   • 
Carol  Henderson    •   Stuart  Hirshfield   •   Susan  Hockfield   •   Roger  Hunt   •   William  W.  Hunt   • 
Valerie  Hyman   •   Ernest  Jacquet   •   Everett  L.  Jassy   •   Stephen  J.  Jerome   • 
Darlene  Luccio  Jordan,  Esq.    •   PaulL.Joskow   •    Stephen  R.  Karp   •   Douglas  A.  Kingsley   • 
Robert  Kleinberg   •  John  L.  Klinck,  Jr.    •   Farla  H.  Krentzman   •   Peter  E.  Lacaillade   • 
Charles  Larkin    •   Robert  J.  Lepofsky  •   Nancy  K.  Lubin   •  Jay  Marks   •  Jeffrey  E.  Marshall   • 
C.  Ann  Merrifield   •   Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr.    •   Maureen  Miskovic    •   Robert  Mnookin   • 
Paul  M.  Montrone    •   Sandra  O.  Moose   •   Robert  J.  Morrissey   •  J.  Keith  Motley,  Ph.D.    • 
Cecile  Higginson  Murphy   •   Peter  Palandjian   •  Vincent  Panetta,  Jr.    •  Joseph  Patton   • 
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Ann  M.  Philbin   •   Wendy  Philbrick   •   May  H.  Pierce   •   Claudio  Pincus   •   Lina  S.  Plantilla,  M.D.    > 
Joyce  L.  Plotkin   •  Jonathan  Poorvu   •   Dr.  John  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.    •   William  F.  Pounds   • 
Claire  Pryor   •  John  Reed   •   Dr.  Carmichael  Roberts   •   Susan  Rothenberg   •  Alan  Rottenberg   • 
Joseph  D.  Roxe   •   Kenan  Sahin   •   Donald  L.  Shapiro   •   Gilda  Slifka   •   Christopher  Smallhorn   • 
Michael  B.  Sporn,  M.D.    •   Margery  Steinberg   •   Patricia  L.  Tambone   •  Jean  Tempel   • 
Douglas  Thomas   •   Mark  D.  Thompson    •   Albert  Togut   •   Diana  Osgood  Tottenham   • 
Joseph  M.  Tucci   •   Robert  A.  Vogt   •   David  C.  Weinstein   •   Dr.  Christoph  Westphal   • 
James  Westra   •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •   Dr.  Michael  Zinner   •   D.  Brooks  Zug 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Helaine  B.  Allen   •   Marjorie  Arons-Barron   •   Caroline  Dwight  Bain   •   Sandra  Bakalar   • 

George  W.  Berry   •   William  T  Burgin   •   Mrs.  Levin  H.  Campbell   •   Earle  M.  Chiles   • 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collias   •  Joan  P.  Curhan   •   Phyllis  Curtin   •   Tamara  P.  Davis   • 

Mrs.  Miguel  de  Braganca   •   Betsy  P.  Demirjian   •  JoAnne  Walton  Dickinson   •   Phyllis  Dohanian   • 

Harriett  Eckstein   •   George  Elvin   •   Pamela  D.  Everhart   •  J.  Richard  Fennell   •   Lawrence  K.  Fish   • 

Myrna  H.  Freedman   •   Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysent   •   Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan,  Jr.    • 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis   •   Dr.  Arthur  Gelb   •  Jordan  Golding   •   Mark  R.  Goldweitz   • 

Michael  Halperson    •  John  Hamill   •   Deborah  M.  Hauser   •   Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill   • 

Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman    •   Lolajaffe   •   Michael  Joyce   •   Martin  S.  Kaplan   • 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon    •   Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley   •   David  I.  Kosowsky   •   Robert  K  Kraft   • 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy   •   Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin   •   Edwin  N.  London   •   Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.    • 

Diane  H.  Lupean    •   Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman   •   Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks   •  Joseph  B.  Martin,  M.D.    • 

Joseph  C.  McNay   •   Albert  Merck   •  John  A.  Perkins   •   Dr.  Tina  Young  Poussaint   • 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  •   Patrick  J.  Purcell   •   Robert  E.  Remis   •  John  Ex  Rodgers   • 

Roger  A.  Saunders   •   Lynda  Anne  Schubert  •   Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro   •   L.  Scott  Singleton   • 

Samuel  Thorne   •   Paul  M.  Verrochi   •   Robert  A.  Wells   •   Mrs.  Joan  D.  Wheeler  • 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles   •   Mrs.  John  J.  Wilsont   •   Richard  Wurtman,  M.D. 

f  Deceased 
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Berkshire  Record  Outlet 

Classical  CD  Deletions  &  Overruns: 

Top  quality  CDs,  videos,  musical  scores,  books,  cassettes  and  LPs.  Prices  starting 
at $ l  .99.  Over  1 3,000  classical  music  titles  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  retail  cost. 

We  also  offer  dozens  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
BSO  tour  posters  and  historic  musicians  at  work  and 
play,  all  of  which  are  on  display  at  our  store.  A  sample 
is  shown  to  the  left. 

Our  retail  store/warehouse  is  3.8  miles  east  of 
Stockbridge  on  Route  102  in  Lee  (please  see  map). 
Summer  hours  (6/27-8/29):  Monday  -  Saturday,  10-5:30 
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Administration 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Eunice  and  Julian  Cohen  Managing  Directorship,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Marion  Gardner-Saxe,  Director  of  Human  Resources 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Directorship 

endowed  in  honor  of  Edward  H.  Linde  by  Alan  S.  Bressler  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 

Bernadette  M.  Horgan,  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Thomas  D.  May,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Kim  Noltemy,  Chief  Marketing  and  Communications  Officer 

Bart  Reidy,  Director  of  Development — Institutional  Giving,  Events,  and  Administration 

Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — Campaign  and  Individual  Giving 

Ray  F.  Wellbaum,  Orchestra  Manager 

Administrative  Staff/Artistic 

Bridget  P.  Carr,  Senior  Archivist  •   Felicia  Burrey  Elder,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director  • 
Vincenzo  Natale,  Chauffeur/Valet  •   Claudia  Robaina,  Manager  of  Artists  Services  •   Benjamin  Schwartz, 
Assistant  Artistic  Administrator 

Administrative  Staff/Production 

Christopher  W.  Ruigomez,  Director  of  Concert  Operations 

H.R.Costa,  Technical  Director  •  Vicky  Dominguez,  Operations  Manager  •  Jake  Moerschel,  Assistant 
Stage  Manager  •  Julie  Giattina  Moerschel,  Concert  Operations  Administrator  •   Leah  Monder,  Production 
Manager  •  John  Morin,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  Stage  Manager  •   Mark  C.  Rawson,  Stage  Technician  • 
Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 

Boston  Pops 

Dennis  Alves,  Director  of  Artistic  Planning 

Gina  Randall,  Administrative/Operations  Coordinator  •   Margo  Saulnier,  Assistant  Director  of  Artistic 
Planning  •  Amanda  Severin,  Manager  of  Artistic  Services /Assistant  to  the  Pops  Conductor 

Business  Office 

Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Director  of  Planning  and  Budgeting  •   Mia  Schultz,  Director  of  Investment  Operations 
and  Compliance  •   Pam  Wells,  Controller 

Mimi  Do,  Budget  Manager  •   Thomas  Engeln,  Budget  Assistant  •   Michelle  Green,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Management  Team  •   Karen  Guy,  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  •   David  Kelts,  Staff  Accountant  « 
Minnie  Kwon,  Payroll  Associate  •  John  O'Callaghan,  Payroll  Supervisor  •   Nia  Patterson,  Accounts 
Payable  Assistant  •   Harriet  Prout,  Accounting  Manager  •   Mario  Rossi,  Staff  Accountant  •   Teresa  Wang, 
Staff  Accountant  •   Audrey  Wood,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 

Development 

Joseph  Chart,  Director  of  Major  Gifts  •   Susan  Grosel,  Director  of  Annual  Funds  •   Nina  Jung,  Director  of 
Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Outreach  •   Ryan  Losey,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Government  Relations  • 
John  C.  MacRae,  Director  of  Principal  and  Planned  Gifts  •    Richard  Subrizio,  Director  of  Development 
Communications  •  Jennifer  Roosa  Williams,  Director  of  Development  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Cara  Allen,  Development  Communications  Coordinator  •   Leslie  Antoniel,  Assistant  Director  of  Society 
Giving  •   Stephanie  Baker,  Campaign  Manager  •   Amanda  Bedford,  Data  Project  Coordinator  • 
Dulce  Maria  de  Borbon,  Beranek  Room  Hostess  •   Cullen  E.  Bouvier,  Donor  Relations  Officer  • 
Maria  Capello,  Grant  Writer  •    Diane  Cataudella,  Associate  Director  of  Donor  Relations  • 
Catherine  Cushing,  Annual  Funds  Project  Coordinator  •   Emily  Diaz,  Donor  Information  and  Data 
Coordinator  •  Allison  Goossens,  Associate  Director  of  Society  Giving  •   David  Grant,  Development  Operations 
Manager  •   Barbara  Hanson,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •  James  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Telephone 
Outreach  •   Sabrina  Karpe,  Manager  of  Direct  Fundraising  and  Friends  Membership  •   Dominic  Margaglione, 
Donor  Ticketing  Associate  •  Jill  Ng,  Senior  Major  and  Planned  Giving  Officer  •   Suzanne  Page,  Associate 
Director  for  Board  Relations  •   Kathleen  Pendleton,  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  Coordinator  • 


Emily  Reeves,  Assistant  Manager  of  Planned  Giving  •  Amanda  Roosevelt,  Executive  Assistant  • 
Laura  Sancken,  Assistant  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer  Services  •  Joyce  M.  Serwitz, 
Major  Gifts  and  Campaign  Advisor  •  Alexandria  Sieja,  Manager  of  Development  Events  and  Volunteer 
Services  •   Yong-Hee  Silver,  Major  Gifts  Officer  •   Erin  Simmons,  Major  Gifts  Coordinator  • 
Benjamin  Spalter,  Annual  Funds  Coordinator,  Friends  Program  •   Kenny  Smith,  Acknowledgment  and 
Gift  Processing  Coordinator  •   Thayer  Surette,  Corporate  Giving  Coordinator  •  Mary  E.  Thomson, 
Associate  Director  of  Corporate  Giving  •   Szeman  Tse,  Assistant  Director  of  Development  Research 

Education  and  Community  Programs 

Claire  Carr,  Manager  of  Education  Programs  •   Sarah  Glenn,  Assistant  Manager  of  Education  and 
Community  Programs  •   Emilio  Gonzalez,  Manager  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  • 
Darlene  White,  Manager,  Berkshire  Education  and  Community  Programs 

Facilities 

C.  Mark  Cataudella,  Director  of  Facilities 

SYMPHONY  HALL  OPERATIONS  Christopher  Hayden,  Symphony  Hall  Facilities  Manager  •  Tyrone  Tyrell, 
Security  and  Environmental  Services  Manager 

Charles  F.  Cassell,  Jr.,  Facilities  Compliance  and  Training  Coordinator  •  Judith  Melly,  Facilities 
Coordinator  •   Shawn  Wilder,  Mailroom  Clerk 

MAINTENANCE  SERVICES  Jim  Boudreau,  Electrician  •   Thomas  Davenport,  Carpenter  •   Michael  Frazier, 
Carpenter  •   Paul  Giaimo,  Electrician  •   Steven  Harper,  HVAC  Technician  •   Sandra  Lemerise,  Painter 
Michael  Maher,  HVAC  Technician     ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES   Landel  Milton,  Lead  Custodian  • 
Rudolph  Lewis,  Assistant  Lead  Custodian    •   Desmond  Boland,  Custodian  •  Julien  Buckmire, 
Custodian  •   Claudia  Ramirez  Calmo,  Custodian  •   Errol  Smart,  Custodian  •   Gaho  Boniface  Wahi, 
Custodian 

TANGLEWOOD  OPERATIONS  Robert  Lahart,  Tanglewood  Facilities  Manager 

Ronald  T  Brouker,  Grounds  Supervisor  •  Peter  Socha,  Buildings  Supervisor  •  Robert  Casey,  Painter  • 
Stephen  Curley,  Crew  •  Richard  Drumm,  Mechanic  •  Maurice  Garofoli,  Electrician  •  Bruce  Huber, 
Assistant  Carpenter/Roofer 


Human  Resources 

Heather  Mullin,  Human  Resources  Manager 
Kathleen  Sambuco,  Benefits  Manager 


Susan  Olson,  Human  Resources  Recruiter 


Information  Technology 

Timothy  James,  Director  of  Information  Technology 

Andrew  Cor dero,  Manager  of  User  Support  •   Stella  Easland,  Switchboard  Operator  •   Michael  Finlan, 
Telephone  Systems  Manager  •   Snehal  Sheth,  Business  Analyst  •   David  Tucker,  Infrastructure  Systems 
Manager  •   Brian  Van  Sickle,  User  Support  Specialist  •   Richard  Yung,  Technology  Specialist 

Public  Relations 

Kathleen  Drohan,  Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  •   Samuel  Brewer,  Public  Relations  Assistant  • 
Taryn  Lott,  Public  Relations  Manager 

Publications 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Editorial  •   Eleanor  Hayes  McGourty, 
Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications — Production  and  Advertising 

Sales,  Subscription,  and  Marketing 

Amy  Aldrich,  Ticket  Operations  Manager  •   Helen  N.H.  Brady,  Director  of  Group  Sales  •   Alyson  Bristol, 
Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships  •   Sid  Guidicianne,  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Roberta  Kennedy, 
Buyer  for  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  *   Sarah  L.  Manoog,  Director  of  Marketing  •   Michael  Miller, 
Director  of  Ticketing 

Louisa  Ansell,  Marketing  Coordinator  •   Caitlin  Bayer,  Subscription  Representative  •   Susan  Beaudry, 
Manager  of  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  •   Megan  Bohrer,  Group  Sales  Coordinator  •   Gretchen  Borzi, 
Associate  Director  of  Marketing  •   Rich  Bradway,  Associate  Director  ofE-Commerce  and  New  Media  • 
Lenore  Camassar,  Associate  Manager,  Symphony  Charge  •   Theresa  Condito,  Access  Services 
Administrator/Subscriptions  Associate  •    Susan  Coombs,  SymphonyCharge  Coordinator  •  Jonathan  Doyle, 
Junior  Graphic  Designer  •   Paul  Ginocchio,  Manager,  Symphony  Shop  and  Tanglewood  Glass  House  • 
Randie  Harmon,  Senior  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Special  Projects  •   Matthew  P.  Heck,  Office 
and  Social  Media  Manager  •   Michael  King,  Subscriptions  Associate  •   Michele  Lubowsky,  Associate 
Subscriptions  Manager  •  Jason  Lyon,  Group  Sales  Manager  •   Richard  Mahoney,  Director,  BSO  Business 
Partners   •    Ronnie  McKinley,  Ticket  Exchange  Coordinator  •   Maria  McNeil,  SymphonyCharge 
Representative  •  Jeffrey  Meyer,  Manager,  Corporate  Sponsorships  •   Michael  Moore,  E-Commerce 
Marketing  Analyst  •   Allegra  Murray,  Assistant  Manager,  Corporate  Partnerships   •    Doreen  Reis, 
Advertising  and  Events  Manager  *   Laura  Schneider,  Web  Content  Editor  •   Robert  Sistare, 
Subscriptions  Representative  •   Kevin  Toler,  Art  Director  •   Himanshu  Vakil,  Web  Application  Lead  • 
Amanda  Warren,  Junior  Graphic  Designer  •   Stacy  Whalen-Kelley,  Senior  Manager,  Corporate 
Sponsor  Relations 

Box  Office   David  Chandler  Winn,  Manager  •   Megan  E.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Manager 

Box  Office  Representatives  Mary  J.  Broussard   •  Arthur  Ryan 

Event  Services   Kyle  Ronayne,  Director  of  Event  Administration  •    Sean  Lewis,  Manager  of  Venue 
Rentals  and  Events  Administration  •  Jean  Cesar  Villalon,  Events  Administrative  Assistant 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Peter  Grimm,  Tanglewood  Special  Projects  Manager  •  Andrew  Leeson,  Budget  and  Office  Manager  • 
Karen  Leopardi,  Associate  Director  for  Faculty  and  Guest  Artists  •   Michael  Nock,  Associate  Director 
for  Student  Affairs  •   Gary  Wallen,  Manager  of  Production  and  Scheduling 

Tanglewood  Summer  Management  Staff 

Louisa  Ansell,  Tanglewood  Front  of  House  Manager  •   Thomas  Cinella,  Business  Office  Manager  • 
Edward  Collins,  Logistics  Operations  Supervisor  •   Thomas  Finnegan,  Parking  Supervisor  • 
Peter  Grimm,  Seranak  House  Manager  •   David  Harding,  TMC  Concerts  Front  of  House  Manager  • 
Matthew  Heck,  Manager  of  Visitor  Center 


Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Executive  Committee 
Chair  Aaron  J.  Nurick 
Vice-Chair,  Boston  Charles  W.  Jack 
Vice-Chair,  Tanglewood  Wilma  Michaels 
Secretary  Audley  Fuller 

Co-Chairs,  Boston 

Richard  Dixon  •  Gerald  Dreher  •  Ellen  Mayo 

Co-Chairs,  Tanglewood 

Howard  Arkans  •  Augusta  Leibowitz  •  Alexandra  Warshaw 

Liaisons,  Tanglewood 

Ushers,  William  Ballen  •  Glass  Houses,  Ken  Singer 

Tanglewood  Project  Leads  201 1 

Brochure  Distribution,  Robert  Gittleman  and  Gladys  Jacobson  •  Off-Season  Educational 
Resources,  Norma  Ruffer  •  Exhibit  Docents,  Susan  Price  and  Roberta  White  •  Friends  Office, 
David  Galpern  and  Anne  Hershman  •  Newsletter,  Sylvia  Stein  •  Recruit,  Retain,  Reward, 
Carole  Siegel  and  Bonnie  Desrosiers  •  Seranak  Flowers,  Sandra  Josel  and  Diane  Saunders  • 
Talks  and  Walks,  Rita  Kaye  and  Linda  Lapointe  •  Tanglewood  for  Kids,.  Judy  Benjamin  • 
This  Week  at  Tanglewood  Gabriel  Kosakoff  •  TMC  Lunch  Program,  Mark  Beiderman  and 
Pam  Levit  Beiderman,  Robert  Braun  and  Carol  Braun  •  Tour  Guides,  Ron  and  Elena  Winter 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor 
House  at  the  rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed. 
The  Visitor  Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood, 
as  well  as  information  about  other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor 
Center  also  includes  an  historical  exhibit  on  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Tanglewood  Manor  House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  through 
intermission  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  until  5  p.m.  Sunday.  The  Visitor 
Center  is  open  from  July  1  through  August  28.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 


Exhibits  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 
Tanglewood  on  Parade:  A  Retrospective 


This  year's  special  focus  exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor 
Center  examines  the  origins  and  history  of  Tanglewood  on 
Parade  (TOP).  One  of  Tanglewood 's  most  beloved  traditions, 
TOP  dates  back  to  1940,  when  BSO  Music  Director  Serge 
Koussevitzky  organized  an  "Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit"  concert. 
This  event  included  performances  by  students  of  the  newly 
founded  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center)    representing   the 


various      musical   activities 
going  on  at  Tanglewood — 
chamber  music,  orchestral 
music,  brass  fanfares,  opera 
scenes,     choral     perform- 
ance— and  thereby  provid- 
ing Koussevitzky  an  oppor- 
tunity to  showcase  the  con- 
siderable      talents       and 
accomplishments    of    the 
Music  Center  students.  In 
1946,  following  the  war,  the  benefit  was  renamed  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  and  became  an  annual  celebration  of,  and  fund- 
raiser to  support,  the  activities  of  the  Music  Center. 


Boris  Goldovsky,  head  of  the  Opera 
Department  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  announces  the  events  given 
by  each  of  the  departments  at  the 
Music  Center,  c.  1948  (photo  by  Will 
Plouffe  Studio) 


BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  bass 
drum,  leads  a  group  of  Music  Center  percus- 
sionists during  a  rehearsal  for  Tanglewood  on 
Parade,  1976  (photo  by  Heinz  Weissenstein/ 
Whitestone  Photo) 


^h    Also  on  Display:  Celebrating  Phyllis  Curtin 


Phyllis  Curtin  in  costume  as  Lisa  for 
the  1951  Berkshire  Music  Center 
production  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique 
Dame  (BSO  Archives) 


This  summer's  Visitor  Center  exhibit  also  pays  tribute  to  soprano 
Phyllis  Curtin,  who  has  remained  a  mainstay  of  the  TMC's  Vocal 
Department  since  1963,  when  her  now  famous  vocal  master  classes 
were  first  initiated.  But  her  connection  to  the  Music  Center  extends 
back    much    earlier — to 
1946,     when     she     first 
attended       the       Music 
Center  as  a  student  in  the 
Opera  Department,  and 
in  which  year  she  was  a 
cast     member     in     the 
American    premiere    at 
Tanglewood  of  Benjamin 
Britten's      opera      Peter 
Grimes,   which   was   com- 
missioned      by       Serge 
Koussevitzky    and    con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bern-  Phyllis  Curtin  demonstrates  vocal  breathing  tech- 
nique to  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellow, 
S                                                          c.  1982  (photo  by  Walter  H.  Scott) 


Tangle  wood 


GLASS  HOUSE 


Excitement  of  Discovery 

Visit  the  Glass  House  for  a  pleasurable  shopping  experience! 

View  our  2011  collection,  including  apparel,  recordings,  unique  gifts,  and  great 
Tanglewood  mementos.  Stop  by  both  of  our  locations:  The  Glass  House  Main 
Gate  or  The  Glass  House  Highwood  Gate.  Enjoy  browsing  the  displays  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

Shop  for  yourself,  or  for  someone  special,  and  savor  the  spirit  of  Tanglewood. 


MAIN  GATE: 

Monday-Thursday,  ioam-4pm 
Friday,  ioam-30  minutes  post-concert 
Saturday,  gam-so  minutes  post-concert 
Sunday,  noon-6pm 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Performance  Hours 
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Tanglewood 

The  Tanglewood  Festiva 


In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a  series 
of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment  during  the  next 
summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on 
August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at 

Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The 
series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts 
and  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  draw- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tap- 
pan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan 
family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift 
to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest 
crowd  to  that  time  assembled  under  a 
tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
an  all-Beethoven  program. 


A  tangle  of  traffic  at  the  Main  Gate  of  Tanglewood  in  the  1950s 
(BSO  Archives) 


At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened 
the  1937  festival's  second  weekend, 
rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour. 
At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders,  made  an 
appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal  was  broadened 
by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short 
time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate  design 
that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important,  went  well 
beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive;  he 
finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  budget,  they  would  have 
"just  a  shed,  ...which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 
Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to  make  further  simplifications  in 
Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains, 
with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra every  summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the 
acoustical  consultant  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates, 
the  installation  of  the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other 
improvements,  produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed," 
recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its  opera- 
tions. By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios 
were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence 
that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 


With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate  adjacent 
to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public  grounds  by  some 
40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch,  Hack  and  Sandell  to 
unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the  feasibility  of  using  the  newly 
acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to  replace  the  outmoded  Theatre-Concert 
Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only  minor  modifications  since  1941,  and  which  with 
some  modification  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  opera 
productions),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center  facilities.  Inaugurated  on  July  7, 
1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm  William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston 
in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove, 
Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  concert  facility  to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in 
more  than  a  half-century — now  provides  a  modern  venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  var- 
ied recital  and  chamber  music  concerts  offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through- 
out the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall  with  its  attendant  buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  as  described  below.  Also  at  Tangle- 
wood each  summer,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  sponsors  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  offer  individual  and  ensemble  instruction  to  talented  younger  students,  mostly  of 
high  school  age. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  Besides  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  Friday-  and  Saturday- 
evening  Prelude  Concerts,  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
weekend-long  Jazz  Festival.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence  that 
makes  the  festival  unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study.  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  music  director  from  1924  to  1949,  founded  the 
Center  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  premier  music  academy  where,  with  the  resources  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors, 
and  composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
musicians  and  other  specially  invited  artists. 

The  Music  Center  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  "If  ever  there 
was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World,"  said  Koussevitzky,  alluding  to  the 
war  then  raging  in  Europe.  "So  long  as  art  and  culture  exist  there  is  hope  for  humanity." 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  specially  written  for  the  ceremony, 
arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  began  but  made  such  an  impression  that  it  contin- 
ues to  be  performed  at  the  opening  ceremonies  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composition, 
operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught  the  most  gifted 
conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a  year  after  his 
retirement  as  the  BSO's  music  director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in  that  position,  ran 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  Aaron  Copland  to  shape  the  school's  programs.  In  1963,  new  BSO  Music  Director  Erich 
Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school's  reins,  returning  to  Koussevitzky's  hands-on  leadership 
approach  while  restoring  a  renewed  emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970,  three  years 
before  his  appointment  as  BSO  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head  of  the  BSO's  pro- 
grams at  Tanglewood,  with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  gen- 
eral advisor.  Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC's  Artistic  Director  from  1985  to  1997.  In  1994, 
with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC  centralized  its  activities  on  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  chamber  music  studios, 
administrative  offices,  and  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion  adjacent  to  Ozawa 
Hall.  Ellen  Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1997. 


The  TMC  Orchestra  with  Conducting  Fellow  Keitaro  Harada  in 
the  final  concert  of  the  2010  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(photo:  Hilary  Scott) 


The  150  young  performers  and  composers  in  the  TMC's  Fellowship  Program — advanced 
musicians  who  generally  have  completed  all  or  most  of  their  formal  training — participate  in 
an  intensive  program  including  chamber  and  orchestral  music,  opera,  and  art  song.  All  partic- 
ipants receive  full  fellowships  covering  tuition,  room,  and  board.  TMC  Orchestra  highlights 
this  summer  include  Leonard  Bernstein's  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  conducted  by 
Miguel  Harth-Bedoya,  which  opens  the  orchestra's  season  on  July  5  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  and 
its  closing  all-Brahms  concert  in  the  Shed  led  by  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  on  August  14, 

with  mezzo-soprano  Stephanie  Blythe 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
TMCO  performances  on  July  11  with 
conductor  Stefan  Asbury  and  on  July  17 
with  Kurt  Masur  will  also  showcase  TMC 
Conducting  Fellows. 

The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group's  annual 
residency  on  June  28  and  29  will  include 
a  new  TMC-commissioned  Mark  Morris 
work  choreographed  to  Stravinsky's 
Renard.  The  music  for  this,  and  for 
Morris's  Italian  Concerto  (to  Bach's  key- 
board work)  and  Frisson  (to  Stravinsky's 
Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments) ,  will  be 
performed  by  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Fellows  of  the  TMC,  on  a  program  that 
also  reprises  Morris's  Falling  Down  Stairs, 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma  playing  Bach's  Cello  Suite 
No.  3.  In  addition,  Mark  Morris  will 
direct  a  special  evening  of  song  and 
short,  whimsical  operas  by  Darius  Milhaud  on  July  10.  TMC  string  players  start  the  season  with 
a  week-long  intensive  study  of  the  string  quartet,  culminating  in  marathon  concerts  on  June  28 
and  29.  All  of  the  TMC  Fellows  participate  in  chamber  music  programs  in  Ozawa  Hall  through- 
out the  summer,  notably  on  Sunday  mornings  at  10  a.m. — the  first  being  a  "Brass  Extravaganza" 
on  July  3 — and,  starting  July  9,  on  Saturdays  at  6  p.m.  prior  to  BSO  concerts. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  (FCM) ,  an  annual  five-day  celebration  of  the  music  of 
our  time,  will  this  year  be  directed  by  the  distinguished  American  composer  Charles  Wuorinen, 
who  will  open  the  Festival  conducting  the  world  premiere  of  his  It  Happens  Like  This,  a  secular 
cantata  to  texts  of  James  Tate,  commissioned  by  the  TMC  and  dedicated  to  James  Levine.  Six 
concerts  presenting  a  wide  spectrum  of  musical  styles  will  include  two  additional  TMC  com- 
missions in  their  world  premieres:  Fred  Ho's  Fanfare  to  Stop  the  Creeping  Meatball,  which  will  open 
five  of  the  performances;  and  John  Zorn's  A  Rebours,  a  concerto  for  solo  cello  and  ensemble 
with  soloist  Fred  Sherry,  to  be  performed  on  August  4.  Other  guest  artists  will  include  the  new 
music  group  Ensemble  Signal  and  pianist  Ursula  Oppens,  the  latter  performing  a  Prelude 
Concert  before  the  Festival's  concluding  orchestra  concert  on  August  8,  which  will  feature 
music  of  Felipe  Lara,  Jo  Kondo,  Andrew  Norman,  David  Felder,  and  Christopher  Rouse. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the  members  of  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players,  studied  at  the  TMC.  Prominent 
alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano  Berio,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Stephanie  Blythe,  William  Bolcom,  David  Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi, 
Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  Michael  Gandolfi,  John  Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish,  Oliver 
Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Leontyne 
Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford  Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw, 
Shirley  Verrett,  and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the  nation. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 
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TO  LENOX 


In  Consideration  of  Our  Performing  Artists  and  Patrons 

Please  note:  We  promote  a  healthy  lifestyle.  Tanglewood  restricts  smoking  to  designated 
areas  only.  Maps  identifying  designated  smoking  areas  are  available  at  the  main  gate 
and  Visitors  Center. 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission.  Please  do  not  bring  food 
or  beverages  into  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts  and 
rehearsals  is  prohibited,  and  that  video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into  the  Music 
Shed  or  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  are  disturbing  to  the  performers  and  to  other  listeners. 

For  the  safety  of  your  fellow  patrons,  please  note  that  cooking,  open  flames,  sports 
activities,  bikes,  scooters,  skateboards,  and  tents  or  other  structures  are  prohibited 
from  the  Tanglewood  grounds.  Please  also  note  that  ball  playing  is  not  permitted  on 
the  Shed  lawn  when  the  grounds  are  open  for  a  Shed  concert,  and  that  during  Shed 
concerts  children  may  play  ball  only  behind  the  Visitor  Center  or  near  Ozawa  Hall. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  your 
cellular  phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  during  concerts. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Tanglewood  Information 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-5180.  For  weekly  pre-recorded 
program  information,  please  call  the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended  through 
intermission  on  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission;  and  Sunday  from 
10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check,  or  major  credit 
card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call  SYMPHONYCHARGE 
at  1-888-266-1200,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200.  Tickets  can  also  be  ordered  online  at 
tanglewood.org.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone 
or  on  the  web. 

TANGLEWOOD 's  WEB  SITE  at  tanglewood.org  provides  information  on  all  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  activities  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  is  updated  regularly. 

FOR  PATRONS  WITH  DISABILITIES,  parking  facilities  are  located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
Ozawa  Hall.  Wheelchair  service  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  reserved-parking  lots. 
Accessible  restrooms,  pay  phones,  and  water  fountains  are  located  throughout  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Assistive  listening  devices  are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall;  please  speak  to  an  usher.  For  more  information,  call  VOICE  (413)  637-5165.  To 
purchase  tickets,  call  VOICE  1-888-266-1200  or  TDD/TTY  (617)  638-9289.  For  information 
about  disability  services,  please  call  (617)  638-9431. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility 
pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that 
your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm.  Re- 
admission  passes  will  be  provided. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  at  other  locations  as 
noted  on  the  map.  The  Tanglewood  Cafe  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  11:30  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  Sundays  from  noon  until  7:30  p.m.,  and 
through  the  intermission  of  all  Tanglewood  concerts.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before 
concerts.  Meals  to  go  may  be  ordered  online  in  advance  at  tanglewood.org  or  by  phone  at 
(413)  637-5240. 


LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets 
for  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events.  Lawn  Pass  Books, 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  box  office,  offer  eleven  tickets  for  the  price  of  ten.  LAWN  TICKETS 
FOR  ALL  BSO  AND  POPS  CONCERTS  IN  THE  SHED  MAYBE  UPGRADED  AT  THE  BOX 
OFFICE,  subject  to  availability,  for  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  for  the  original  lawn  ticket 
and  the  price  of  the  seat  inside  the  Shed. 

FREE  LAWN  TICKETS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  age  seven- 
teen and  younger  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian  for  each 
concert,  but  please  note  that  children  under  five  must  be  seated  on  the  rear  half  of  the  lawn. 
Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or 
in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  Open  Rehearsals,  and  that  this  policy  does  not  apply  to 
organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more),  which  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  Boston,  (617)  638-9345,  for  special  rates. 

KIDS'  CORNER,  where  children  accompanied  by  adults  may  take  part  in  musical  and  arts 
and  crafts  activities  supervised  by  BSO  staff,  is  available  during  the  Saturday-morning  Open 
Rehearsals,  and  also  beginning  at  12  noon  before  Sunday-afternoon  concerts.  Further  informa- 
tion about  Kids'  Corner  is  available  at  the  Visitor  Center. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  take  place  each  Saturday  morning  at 
10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  New  This  Year:  Seating  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  is  reserved  and  ticketed  at  $30  and  $20  per  ticket.  General  admission  to  the  lawn  is 
$10.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  A  half-hour  pre-rehearsal  talk  is  offered 
free  of  charge  to  all  ticket  holders,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Shed. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALKWAYS 
are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors  who 
find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  (Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events). 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Please  note  that 
the  Glass  House  is  open  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Severe  Weather  Lawn  Evacuation  Plan 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  SEVERE  STORM  ALERT,  please  seek  shelter  in  the  building  areas 
of  refuge  nearest  you,  or,  if  closer,  in  your  vehicles,  until  notification  of  safe  condi- 
tions. 

SEVERE  STORM  SHELTER  LOCATIONS  are  indicated  on  the  map  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book  and  on  maps  of  Tanglewood  posted  at  the  gate  areas.  Information  on 
severe  storm  shelter  locations  is  also  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  A  PERFORMANCE  MAY  BE  DELAYED  OR  SUSPENDED  during 
storm  conditions  and  will  be  resumed  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 


James  Levine 

Music  Director 

Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Music 
Directorship,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Bernard  Haitink 

Conductor  Emeritus 

LaCroix  Family  Fund, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Music  Director  Laureate 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1976 

Alexander  Velinzon 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  Enid  L., 
and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1980 

Elita  Kang 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose 

chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Lucia  Lin 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B. 
Arnold,  Jr.,  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Nancy  Bracken  * 
Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Aza  Raykhtsaum  * 
Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn 
Berenson  Family  chair 
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Bonnie  Bewick* 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott 
and  Franklin  J.  Marryott 
chair 

James  Cooke  * 

Catherine  and  Paul 
Buttenwieser  chair 

Victor  Romanul  * 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

Catherine  French  * 
Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Jason  Horowitz* 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison 
chair 

Julianne  Lee* 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks 
Heath  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Second  Violins 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family 

chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W. 
Rabb  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1977 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Shirley  and  J.  Richard 
Fennell  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Knudsen 
David  H.  and  Edith  C. 
Howie  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Jennie  Shames* 

Valeria  Vilker 
Kuchment* 

Tatiana  Dimitriades* 

Si-Jing  Huang* 

Nicole  Monahan* 

Wendy  Putnam  * 
Robert  Bradford  Newman 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 


Xin  Ding* 
Glen  Cherry* 
Yuncong  Zhang* 
Gerald  Elias° 

Violas 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1970 

Cathy  Basrak 
Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Robert  Barnes 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Mark  Ludwig  * 

Rachel  Fagerburg  * 

Kazuko  Matsusaka* 

Rebecca  Gitter* 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1969 

Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alien 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1977 

Sato  Knudsen 

Mischa  Nieland  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Mihail  Jojatu 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar 

chair 

Jonathan  Miller* 
Charles  andJoAnne 
Dickinson  chair 


Owen  Young  * 
JohnF.  Cogan,Jr.,  and 
Mary  L.  Cornille  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Mickey  Katz* 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Alexandre  Lecarme* 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E. 
Paine  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Adam  Esbensen  * 

Blaise  Dejardin* 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1974 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Benjamin  Levy 

Leith  Family  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Dennis  Roy§ 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett 
Hearne  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 

James  Orleans* 

Todd  Seeber* 
Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H. 
Campbell  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

John  Stovall* 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Rowe 
Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1970 

(position  vacant) 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1981 


Elizabeth  Ostling 

Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Piccolo 

Cynthia  Meyers 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles 
Marran  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1979 

Oboes 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1975 

Mark  McEwen 
James  and  Tina  Collias 
chair 

Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity 

in  1977 

Michael  Wayne 

Thomas  Martin 
Associate  Principal  & 
E-flat  clarinet 
Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth 
K.  Davis  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 
Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1974 


Suzanne  Nelsen 
John  D.  and  Vera  M. 
MacDonald  chair 

Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham/ 
Hamilton  Osgood  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

James  Sommerville 
Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg/Edna 
S.  Kalman  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen 
Congleton  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 
Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

(position  vacant) 
John  R  II  and  Nancy  S. 
Eustis  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Jason  Snider 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford 
Kingsley  Family  chair 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Jean-Noel  and  Mona  N. 
Tariot  chair 


Trumpets 

Thomas  Rolfs 
Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1977 

Benjamin  Wright 
Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb 
chair 

Thomas  Siders 
Assistant  Principal 
Kathryn  H.  and  Edward 
M.  Lupean  chair 


Michael  Martin 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1984 


Trombones 

Toby  Oft 

Principal 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Stephen  Lange 


Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Tuba 

Mike  Roylance 

Principal 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

Rousseau  chair,  fully 

funded  in  perpetuity 


Timpani 

Timothy  Genis 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1974 


Percussion 

Frank  Epstein 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke 
chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

W.  Lee  Vinson 

Barbara  Lee  chair 

Daniel  Bauch 
Assistant  Timpanist 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Linde  chair 


Harp 

Jessica  Zhou 

Nicholas  and  Thalia  Zervas 
chair,  fully  funded  in 
perpetuity  by  Sophia 
and  Bernard  Gordon 


Voice  and  Chorus 

John  Oliver 

Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  Conductor 
Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W. 
Dworsky  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 


Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu 

chair,  fully  funded 

in  perpetuity 

William  Shisler 

John  Perkel 

Assistant 
Conductors 

Marcelo  Lehninger 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Sean  Newhouse 

Personnel 
Managers 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 
Timothy  Tsukamoto 
Assistant  Personnel 
Managers 

Stage  Manager 

John  Demick 


*  participating  in  a  system 
of  rotated  seating 

§  on  sabbatical  leave 

°  substituting 


A  Brief  History  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Now  in  its  130th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  businessman, 
philanthropist,  Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more 
than  125  years.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  China,  and  Russia;  in  addition, 
it  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television, 
and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active  role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  impor- 
tant composers;  its  summer  season  at  Tanglewood  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  music  festivals;  it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through 
BSO  Youth  Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the 
entire  Boston  community;  and,  during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the  world's  most  important  training  grounds 
for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocalists.  The  orches- 
tra's virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording  activities  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players,  one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  chamber 
ensembles  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  stan- 
dard for  the  performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  the  making  of  music  consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical 
art,  creating  performances  and  providing  educational  and  training  programs 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued 
support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local 
levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and  indi- 
viduals. 


Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
founder  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
(BSO  Archives) 


Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra 
in  his  home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality 
in  the  spring  of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  was  given  under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would 
remain  as  music  director  until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were 
held  in  the  Old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded 
concert  halls,  was  opened  on  October  15,  1900.  The  BSO's  2000-01  season  celebrated  the  cen- 
tennial of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  rich  history  of  music  performed  and  introduced  to  the 
world  at  Symphony  Hall  since  it  opened  over  a  century  ago. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882  (BSO  Archives) 


Georg  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and 
1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first 
"Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 

Company  (the  predecessor  to  RCA  Victor)  in  1917,  continued  with 
increasing  frequency.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  con- 
ductor. He  was  succeeded  the  following  year  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian- 
born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment  of  many 
French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musician- 
ship and  electric  personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  The  BSO's  first  live  con- 
cert broadcasts,  privately  funded,  ran  from  January  1926  through 
the  1927-28  season.  Broadcasts  continued  sporadically  in  the  early 
1930s,  regular  live  Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  being  initiated  in 
October  1935.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  con- 
certs in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up 
annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately 
shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for 
musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center) . 


Serge  Koussevitzky  arriving  at 
Tanglewood  prior  to  a  concert 
(BSO  Archives) 


In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  celebrated  its  hundredth 
birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart  began  his  tenure  as  twentieth 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 
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A  banner  advertising  the  1939  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  (BSO  Archives) 


Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contemporary  composers  and 
introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country.  During  his  tenure  the 
orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth  Concerts  was 
initiated  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year 
term  as  music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many 
forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many 
recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf 
was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his  leadership  a  full- 
tuition  fellowship  program  was  established. 
Also  during  these  years,  in  1964,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded. 
William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American 
and  world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  midwest. 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  thirteenth 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following 
a  year  as  music  advisor  and  three  years  as  an 
artistic  director  at  Tanglewood.  His  historic 
twenty-nine-year  tenure,  from  1973  to  2002, 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  BSO  conductor; 
in  the  summer  of  2002,  at  the  completion  of 
his  tenure,  he  was  named  Music  Director 
Laureate.  Besides  maintaining  the  orchestra's 
reputation  worldwide,  Ozawa  reaffirmed  the 
BSO's  commitment  to  new  music  through  the 
commissioning  of  many  new  works  (including 
commissions  marking  the  BSO's  centennial  in  1981  and  the  TMC's  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
1990),  played  an  active  role  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  further  expanded  the 
BSO's  recording  activities.  In  1995  he  and  the  BSO  welcomed  Bernard  Haitink  as  Principal 
Guest  Conductor.  Named  Conductor  Emeritus  in  2004,  Mr.  Haitink  has  led  the  BSO  in  Boston, 
New  York,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour  in  Europe,  and  has  also  recorded  with  the  orchestra. 

In  the  fall  of  2001,  James  Levine  was  named  to  succeed  Seiji  Ozawa  as  music  director.  Maestro 
Levine  began  his  tenure  as  the  BSO's  fourteenth  music  director — and  the  first  American-born 
conductor  to  hold  that  position — in  the  fall  of  2004.  His  wide-ranging  programs  balance  great 
orchestral,  operatic,  and  choral  classics  with  equally  significant  music  of  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries,  including  newly  commissioned  works  from  such  important  American  composers 
as  Milton  Babbitt,  Elliott  Carter,  John  Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Gunther 
Schuller,  and  Charles  Wuorinen.  He  also  appears  as  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players,  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  works  with  the  TMC 
Fellows  in  classes  devoted  to  orchestral  repertoire,  Lieder,  and  opera.  Mr.  Levine  and  the  BSO 
have  released  a  number  of  recordings,  all  drawn  from  live  performances  at  Symphony  Hall, 
on  the  orchestra's  own  label,  BSO  Classics.  He  and  the  BSO  toured  Europe  together  in  late 
summer  2007,  performing  in  the  Lucerne  Festival,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival  (in  Ham- 
burg), Essen,  Dusseldorf,  the  Berlin  Festival,  Paris,  and  the  BBC  Proms  in  London. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annually.  It  is 
an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  Boston. 


Rush  ticket  line  at  Symphony  Hall,  probably  in  the  1930s 
(BSO  Archives) 
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A  different  and  closer  look 
at  one  of  the  masters  of 
French  Impressionism 
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Sterling  and  Francine 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Massachusetts 

413  458  2303 
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Detail  oi  Jeanne  Pjssano,  Called 
Sitting  mine  Gaiden,  Pontoise,  c. 
Camille  Pissarro.  Private  Col 
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ANN  TAYLOR 

BCBGMAXAZRIA 

BETSEY  JOHNSON 

BROOKS  BROTHERS 

COACH 

CLARKS  BOSTONIAN  O 

"ABTREE  &  EVELYN 

POT  62 
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GIORGIO  ARMA 
GYMBOREE 
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MICHAEL  KORS 
OVERLAND 
PERUVIAN  CONNEC 
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A  TRUE  COMMUNITY  FEEL 

That's  true  to  nature. 


Solar  powered,  LEED  certified,  naturally  inspired. 

Enjoy  an  urban-village  lifestyle  with  convenient  access  to  woods, 
trails,  and  open  space.  Village  Hill  Northampton  represents  the  best 
of  sustainable  development  and  green  homebuilding.  A  blend  of 
single-family,  townhomes,  and  apartments.  All  within  a  short  walk  to 
Northampton's  popular  downtown. 

Call  800-445-8030  for  more  information. 


QUIET  COUNTRY  SETTING  &  HILLTOP  VIEWS 

WALKABLE  SHOPS  &  RESTAURANTS     ■ 

LEED-CERTIFIED 

PRICES  STARTING  AT  $269,000 

A  COMMUNITY  OF  MASSDEVELOPMENT 


villagehillnorthampton.com 


VILLAGE  HILL 

NORTHAMPTON 

Community.  Commerce.  Culture. 


JULY  7  -AUGUST  21,  2011 


BARDSUMMERSCAPE 


i  Bard  SummerScape  presents  seven  Opera 

!  weeks  of  opera,  dance,  music,  drama,  DiE  LIEBE  DER  DANAE 
film,  cabaret,  and  the  22nd  annual 

n     -i  i.      •    r     j.-      i  xu-  By  Richard  Strauss 

Bard  Music  Festival,  this  year  J 

....  ,  ,  ,tr  American  Symphony  Orchestra 

exploring  the  works  and  world  of  conducted  by  Leon  Botstein 

composer  Jean  Sibelius.  Staged  in  the  Directed  by  Kev|n  Newbury 

extraordinary  Richard  B.  Fisher  Center  Production  design  by  Rafae,  vifio|y 
■  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  other  and  Mimi  Lien 

venues  on  Bard's  stunning  Mid  Hudson 

D  SOSNOFF  THEATER  July  29-  Augi. 
River  Valley  campus,  SummerScape 

brings  to  audiences  a  dazzling  season  Dance 

of  world-class  performances  you  

jwon't  see  anywhere  else.  TERO  SAARINEN  COMPANY 


and  Mimi  Lien 
SOSNOFF  THEATER  July  29 -August  7 


TERO  SAARINEN  COMPANY 

Choreography  byTero  Saarinen 


lectual  and 


Westward  Ho! 


{aesthetic  adventure."  [New  York  Times)     wavelengths 


BUY  YOUR  TICKET 

845-758*7900 

fisrYercenter.bard.edu 


SOSNOFF  THEATER    July  7 -10 
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THE  WILD  DUCK 

By  Henrik  Ibsen 

Directed  by  Caitriona  McLaug 

THEATER  TWO  July  13 -24 

Operetta 

BITTER  SWEET 
Music  and  libretto  by  Noel  Coward 
Conducted  by  James  Bagwell 
Directed  by  Michael  Gieleta 

THEATER  TWO  August  4 -14 
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Bard  Music  Festival 


Twenty-Second  Season 
SIBELIUS  AND  HIS  WORLD 

Twelve  concert  performances,  as  well  as 
panel  discussions,  preconcert  talks,  and 
films,  examine  the  music  and  world  of 
Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius. 

August  12-14  and  19-21 

P<lm  Festival 


FORE  AND  AFTER  BERGMAN: 
THE  BEST  OF  NORDIC  FILM 


Thursdays  and  Sundays 
July  14- August  18 

Spiegeltent 

CABARET  and  FAMILY 

July  8 -August  21 

* 

FISHER 
CENTER 

PERFORMING  ARTS 
AT  BARD  COLLEGE 

Annandale-on-Hudson,  New  York 


THE  BARD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  presents 


JJJL    Sibelius  and  His  World 

AUGUST  12-14  AND  19-21 

Twelve  concert  performances,  as  well  as  panel  discussions,  preconcert  talks,  and  films,  examine  the 
music  and  world  of  Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius. 


WEEKEND  ONE 


Imagining  Finland 


Jean  Sibelius:  National  Syr 


,  Leon  Botstein,  conductc 


Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius 


Jay,  August  IS   program  two  Berlin  and  Vienna:  The  Artist  as  a  Young  Man 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius.  Goldmark.  Fuchs,  Busoni 

program  three         Kalevala:  Myth  and  the  Birth  of  a  Nation 

American  Symphony  Orchestra.  Leon  Botstein,  conductor 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius  and  Kajanus 


Sunday.  August  14      program  four 


WEEKEND  TWO 


lay  August  19 


White  Nights — Dark  Mornings:  Creativity.  Depression,  and  Addiction 
Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Grieg,  Peterson-Berger,  Delius 

Aurora  Borealis:  Nature  and  Music  in  Finland  and  Scandinavia 
Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Grieg,  Stenhammar,  Kuula 

To  the  Finland  Station:  Sibelius  and  Russia 

Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Tchaikovsky,  Glazunov.  Rachmaninov 

Sibelius:  Conservative  or  Modernist? 

Nordic  Purity,  Aryan  Fantasies,  and  Music 
Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Bruckner,  Atterberg.  Kilpinen 


Saturday,  August  20  program  light  From  the  Nordic  Folk 


Sunday  August  21      prc 


Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Grieg.  Grainger,  Ravel,  Kuula 

Finnish  Modem 

Chamberworks  by  Sibelius,  Melartin,  Madetoja.  Merikanto 

The  Heritage  of  Symbolism 

American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leon  Botstein,  conductor 

Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius  and  Raitio 

Nostalgia  and  the  Challenge  of  Modernity 
Chamber  works  by  Sibelius,  Strauss,  Respighi 


American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leon  Botstein,  conductor 
Orchestral  works  by  Sibelius.  Barber.  Vaughan  Williams 
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Friday,  August  26,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 
2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Grandjany,  Post,  Srnka,  and  Gershwin 

Friday,  August  26,  8:30pm 
8  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BRAMWELL  TOVEY  conducting;  VOCAL  SOLOISTS; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
The  Gershwins'  "Porgy  and  Bess"  (concert  performance) 

Saturday,  August  27,  8:30pm 
33  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  conductor  and  violin  soloist 
All-Beethoven  program 

Sunday,  August  28,  2:30pm 
45  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LORIN  MAAZEL  conducting;  JOYCE  EL-KHOURY,  MARGARET 
GAWRYSIAK,  GARRETT  SORENSON,  and  ERIC  OWENS,  vocal  soloists; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9 

"This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 

Once  again  this  summer,  Tanglewood  patrons  are  invited  to  join  us  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  on  Friday  evenings  from  7:15-7:45pm  for  "This  Week  at  Tanglewood" 
hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan,  a  series  of  informal,  behind-the-scenes  discussions  of 
upcoming  Tanglewood  events,  with  special  guest  artists  and  BSO  and  Tanglewood 
personnel.  This  week's  guests,  to  close  the  season  on  Friday,  August  26,  are  bass- 
baritone  Eric  Owens  and  BSO  Managing  Director  Mark  Volpe. 

Saturday-Morning  Open  Rehearsal  Speakers 

July  9,  16,  30;  August  13 — Robert  Kirzinger,  BSO  Assistant  Director  of  Program 

Publications 

July  23;  August  6,  20,  27 — Marc  Mandel,  BSO  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Koussevitzky  Shed  lawn  video  projections  provided  by  Myriad  Productions, 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
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Tanglewood 

Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  26,  6pm 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HAWTHORNE  QUARTET 

SI-JING  HUANG,  violin  (2nd  violin  in  Post;  violin  in  Smka  and  Gershwin) 

RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin  (1st  violin  in  Post;  conductor  for  Smka) 

MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 

SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  clarinet 
JESSICA  ZHOU,  harp 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


GRANDJANY 
POST 
SRNKA 
GERSHWIN 


Rhapsodie  for  solo  harp,  Opus  10 

String  Quartet  No.  3 

"Escape  Routines"  for  harp,  clarinet,  and  string  trio 

Preludes,  arranged  for  clarinet,  harp,  and 
string  trio  by  Thomas  Martin  and  Jessica  Zhou 


^J<2?    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 


PRELUDE  CONCERT  SEATING 

Please  note  that  seating  for  the  Friday-evening  Prelude  Concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
is  unreserved  and  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Patrons  are  welcome  to  hold  one  extra  seat  in  addition  to  their  own. 
Also  please  note,  however,  that  unoccupied  seats  may  not  be  held  later  than  five 
minutes  before  concert  time  (5:55pm) ,  as  a  courtesy  to  those  patrons  who  are  still 
seeking  seats. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

^V         Marcel  Grandjany  (1891-1975)  was  a  celebrated  French-born  harpist  and  organist. 

Born  in  Paris,  he  moved  to  New  York  in  1936  and  lived  there  until  his  death.  During 
most  of  his  time  in  the  U.S.  he  was  a  highly  influential  teacher  at  the  Juilliard  School; 
among  his  former  students  are  Nancy  Allen,  principal  harp  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, and  Sarah  Bullen,  principal  harp  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  a 
performer,  Grandjany  was  precocious,  winning  a  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire at  age  thirteen.  He  made  his  recital  and  solo  orchestral  debuts  in  Paris  while 
still  a  teenager,  his  London  debut  in  1922,  and  his  New  York  debut  in  1924.  In  1929 
he  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  a 
single  performance,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  of  Germaine  Tailleferre's  Con- 
certino for  Harp  and  Orchestra.  He  performed  with  other  major  orchestras  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe.  Immensely  respected  by  his  colleagues,  he  was  a  major  force  in 
establishing  the  American  Harp  Society,  of  which  he  was  founding  chairman. 

As  a  composer,  Marcel  Grandjany,  like  his  contemporary  Carlos  Salzedo,  was  prima- 
rily interested  in  extending  the  repertoire  for  his  own  instrument.  He  wrote  virtually 
exclusively  for  the  harp,  and  most  of  his  pieces  are  solo  works,  of  which  the  best- 
known  is  probably  his  Fantasy  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn,  Op.  31.  His  Rhapsodie  is  also 
popular.  Written  about  1921  as  a  kind  of  serious  showpiece — a  work  of  expressive 
and  emotional  significance  that  nonetheless  presents  the  harp  as  a  virtuoso  solo 
instrument — it  is  based  on  the  Gregorian  chant  melody  "Salve,  feste  dies"  ("Hail, 
feast  day") ,  a  processional  chant  heard  on  Easter  morning.  The  chant's  contour  and 
phrases  are  conventionalized.  Grandjany's  piece  is  genuinely  rhapsodic,  embedding 
the  tune  in  lush,  full  chords  and  chromatically  shifting  harmonies:  each  pitch  of 
the  melody  is  placed  within  a  chord,  and  the  importance  of  some  phrase-endings  is 
heightened  by  waves  of  arpeggios.  Near  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  chant  melody  is 
finally  isolated  in  a  stark,  texturally  simple  phrase,  preceding  the  ecstatic  final  passage. 
The  Rhapsodie  is  dedicated  to  Grandjany's  teacher  Henriette  Renie. 


The  string  quartets  of  David  Post  (b.1949)  have  become  repertoire  staples  for  the 
Hawthorne  String  Quartet.  He  has  written  many  pieces  for  them,  including  his  Third 
and  Fourth  quartets,  his  Piano  Quintet  (premiered  with  pianist  Simone  Dinnerstein) , 
and  most  recently  his  Concertino  a  Cinque  for  clarinet  and  string  quartet  for  the 
Hawthorne  Quartet  and  BSO  clarinetist  Thomas  Martin.  His  Fantasia  on  a  Virtual 
Chorale,  written  on  commission  from  the  Terezin  Music  Foundation,  was  premiered 


"This  Week  at 
Tanglewood" 


itMTirft 


Another  way  to  add  more  to  your  Tanglewood  experience, 
"this  week  at  tanglewood"  is  a  panel  discussion  featuring  special 
guests  who  will  provide  commentary  and  answer  questions  about  the 
upcoming  week's  concerts. 


Shed,  Fridays  at  7:15pm. 

Attendance  is  free  with  tickets  to  Friday  evening's  concert. 
Hosted  by  Martin  Bookspan. 


Sponsored  by: 

q  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
V  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 
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in  March  in  its  string  orchestra  version  by  members  of  the  BSO,  under  the  direction 
of  James  Sommerville;  its  string  quartet  version  was  given  its  public  premiere  later 
that  month  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Post  started  musical  training  early,  and  his  composition  teachers  have  included 
Charles  Whittenberg,  Ralph  Shapey  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Larry  Bell,  and 
Lukas  Foss.  His  orchestral  and  chamber  works  have  been  played  and  recorded  by 
international  organizations,  including  the  Czech  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Moravian  Philharmonic,  the  Simon  Sinfonietta,  the  Salem  Philharmonic,  and 
numerous  chamber  groups.  He  is  the  recipient  of  several  ASCAP  awards  and  his 
music  is  published  by  Editions  Bim,  Switzerland,  and  MMB  Music.  Of  the  Third 
Quartet,  the  composer  writes: 

I  composed  the  Third  Quartet,  a  commission  from  the  Terezin  Music  Foundation, 
in  2003.  Originally  I  had  intended  to  write  a  traditional  four-movement  work, 
but  as  is  often  the  case,  my  compositions  insist  on  taking  off  in  directions  I  do 
not  plan  for  them,  and  the  piece  started  to  tell  me  it  was  going  to  be  a  one- 
movement  work.  Once  that  became  clear,  and  I  gave  up  trying  to  make  it  some- 
thing it  wasn't,  the  writing  went  quickly  and  the  piece  was  finished  in  the 
Berkshires  that  summer. 

Though  written  in  one  continuous  movement,  there  are  four  connected  sec- 
tions: Vivo  e  ritmico,  Adagio  languido,  Burlesque,  and  Tenebroso.  Each  section 
steps  off  from  the  one  before,  with  the  last  folding  back  into  thematic  material 
from  the  first,  completing  a  cycle  of  sorts.  Despite  moments  of  boisterous  merri- 
ment and  manic  energy,  at  its  heart,  the  quartet  is  dark  and  ruminative,  and 
fades  at  the  end  to  black  nothingness. 

The  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  recorded  the  Third  String  Quartet  along  with  the 
Second  and  Fourth  quartets  and  the  Fantasia  on  a  Virtual  Chorale  for  a  Naxos  CD 
released  in  fall  2010. 


m  ROSE  BRAND 


C A  800.360.5056    N J  800.223.1624    RoseBrand.com 


Miroslav  Srnka  was  born  in  Prague  in  1975.  He  studied  musicology  at  Prague's 
Charles  University  with  Jarmila  Gabrielova  and  composition  at  the  Prague  Academy 
of  the  Performing  Arts  with  Milan  Slavicky.  He  also  attended  Humboldt  University 
in  Berlin  and  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  As  a  musicologist,  his  particular  interest  has 
been  the  work  of  Dvorak  and  Czech  music  after  1945.  Compositionally,  Srnka  has 
been  influenced  by  spectralism  as  well  as  older  Czech  music.  The  philosophical  and 
musical  friction  and  cooperation  that  arises  between  Czech  and  international  musi- 
cal directions,  while  abstract,  is  evidently  a  concern  that  helps  direct  his  musical 
explorations.  Among  other  works,  his  Third  String  Quartet  was  performed  and 
recorded  by  the  Arditti  String  Quartet,  and  his  Wall,  a  short  chamber  opera  on  a 
libretto  by  Jonathan  Safran  Foer,  was  commissioned  and  produced  by  the  Staatsoper 
Berlin  in  2005.  He  has  also  fulfilled  commissions  from  the  Ensemble  Intercontempo- 
rain,  Ensemble  Modern,  West  German  Radio,  and  many  other  major  organizations. 

Srnka  wrote  Escape  Routines  for  harp,  clarinet,  and  string  trio  at  the  request  of  Mark 
Ludwig  as  a  Terezin  Legacy  Commission  of  the  Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation 
and  the  Prague  Spring  Festival.  The  piece  was  premiered  on  September  26,  2010,  in 
Symphony  Hall  during  a  concert  honoring  Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  the  2010  recipient 
of  the  Terezin  Legacy  Award.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  principal  horn  James 
Sommerville  conducted  an  ensemble  made  up  of  BSO  members  Thomas  Martin, 
clarinet,  Jessica  Zhou,  harp,  Si-Jing  Huang,  violin,  Mark  Ludwig,  viola,  and  Sato 
Knudsen,  cello.  The  same  players  repeated  the  piece  this  past  spring  at  Symphony 
Hall. 

The  composer  writes: 

Writing  a  piece  for  the  Terezin  Music  Foundation  was  for  me  a  task  about  the 
incredible  and  mysterious  power  of  music  to  create  freedom  under  almost 
every  possible  circumstance.  The  issue  of  freedom  is  crucial  especially  in  cham- 
ber music.  On  one  hand  the  few  players  have  to  concentrate  to  stay  a  very  well 
balanced  sound  "machine,"  on  the  other  hand  they  have  to  find  freedom  to 
express  themselves  individually. 

In  Escape  Routines,  the  five  instruments  act  as  a  very  close  family:  at  certain 
moments,  they  create  one  unique  energy  by  melding  the  very  different  ways  of 
creating  sound.  At  other  moments,  they  try  to  find  routine  patterns  to  escape 
into  their  soloist  freedoms.  But  where  is  really  this  freedom  of  music:  is  it  in 
those  individual  escapes  of  each  player?  Or  is  it  indeed  in  the  unique  way  of 
being  together  in  sound?  In  the  possibility  to  escape  together? 

George  Gershwin  (1898-1937)  got  his  start  as  a  professional  musician,  beginning  in 
1914,  as  a  song-plugger  for  the  Tin  Pan  Alley  publisher  Remick's — day  after  day  for 
ten  or  more  hours  banging  out  tunes  for  performers  and  producers  looking  for  new 
material.  Meanwhile  he  was  trying  to  get  his  own  songs  accepted  into  a  Broadway 
show — it  was  as  yet  far-fetched  to  expect  a  show  of  his  own,  but  composers  sometimes 
wedged  individual  songs  into  extant  or  developing  productions.  He  left  Remick's  in 
1917  to  work  on  Broadway  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1918  several  of  his  songs  were  in 
Broadway  shows.  In  1919,  remarkably — he  was  not  yet  twenty-one — his  first  complete 
show,  La-La-Lucille!,  appeared  on  Broadway,  and  in  1920  had  his  first  megahit  with 
the  song  Swanee,  recorded  by  the  great  Aljolson. 

He  made  a  further  splash  with  a  series  of  revues,  the  "George  White  Scandals," 
which  were  intended  by  White  as  a  competitor  to  Ziegfeld's  Follies,  and  in  1923 — 
at  age  twenty-four — wrote  his  most  famous  concert  work,  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  From  that 
point  he  successfully  straddled  the  line  between  concert  music  and  Broadway  as  deftly 
as  anyone  in  history.  His  concert  works  included  the  Piano  Concerto  in  F,  An 
American  in  Paris,  the  Cuban  Overture,  and  other  orchestral  works,  as  well  as  by  many 
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Broadway  shows  and  the  opera  Porgy  and  Bess,  written  in  collaboration  with  his  brother 
Ira.  His  biggest  shows — there  were  quite  a  few — included  Girl  Crazy  and  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Of  Thee  I  Sing. 

Gershwin's  Three  Preludes  were  a  natural  extension  of  his  piano  performance,  a 
major  aspect  of  his  fame  since  his  solo  appearance  in  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue  premiere. 
He  introduced  these  three  short,  contrasting,  and  jazz-steeped  pieces  on  a  New  York 
recital  in  which  he  also  accompanied  the  operatic  contralto  Marguerite  d'Alvarez. 
The  three  are  identified  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  character 
hints  except  in  the  music  itself;  the  Italian  tempo  markings  are  more  cryptic  than 
illuminating  in  this  case.  Prelude  No.  1  is  syncopated,  with  a  rumba-like  rhythmic 
ostinato  in  the  left  hand.  Flattened  third  and  seventh  degrees  of  the  scale  give  the 
melody  a  jazzy  touch  as  well.  The  second  prelude  is  bluesier  and  in  four  distinct  sec- 
tions (AABA) .  The  first  part  features  a  circular  chord  progression  in  the  left  hand 
and  a  free  melody.  The  second  part  speeds  up  a  little,  with  the  melody  moving  to 
the  bass.  The  third  prelude  is  again  rumba-like  and  fast  in  a  minor  key.  Thomas 
Martin  arranged  all  three  preludes  for  clarinet  and  string  trio  for  his  collaboration 
with  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet;  this  summer  he  and  Jessica  Zhou  have  collabo- 
rated on  new  arrangements  of  the  pieces  to  include  harp. 

ROBERT  KIRZINGER 

Robert  Kirzinger  is  Assistant  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


,C^    Artists 


Named  for  New  England  novelist  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  Hawthorne  String 
Quartet  includes  Boston  Symphony  members  Ronan  Lefkowitz  and  Si-Jing  Huang, 
violins,  Mark  Ludwig,  viola,  and  Sato  Knudsen,  cello.  Since  its  inception  in  1986,  the 
ensemble  has  performed  extensively  throughout  Europe,  South  America,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States,  including  appearances  at  such  major  festivals  as  Tanglewood, 
Ravinia,  and  Aspen.  The  group's  expansive  repertoire  ranges  from  18th-  and  19th- 
century  classics  to  contemporary  works.  It  has  distinguished  itself  internationally  by 
championing  the  works  of  composers  persecuted  during  the  Nazi  regime,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  Czech  composers  incarcerated  in  the  Theresienstadt  concentration 
camp  (Terezin).  In  October  1991,  the  quartet  performed  in  Terezin  and  Prague  in 
ceremonies  hosted  by  President  Vaclav  Havel  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  Terezin 
Ghetto  Museum  and  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first  transports  to 
Terezin.  In  November  2002  they  performed  additional  concerts  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Havel  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  to  help 
raise  funds  for  Czech  flood  relief  and  restoration  efforts  at  Pamatnik  Terezin.  The 
quartet  has  returned  repeatedly  to  the  Czech  Republic,  for  performances,  master 
classes  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  film  projects.  The  Hawthorne  Quartet's 
recordings  include  chamber  music  by  the  American  composers  Arthur  Foote,  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor,  Thomas  Oboe  Lee,  and  David  Post,  as  well  as  several  motion  pic- 
ture and  documentary  soundtracks.  The  group  has  also  performed  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  worldwide,  and  in  documentaries.  Their  CD  "Chamber  Music  from 
Theresienstadt"  won  the  Preis  der  Schallplattenkritik  in  1991.  Other  recordings 
include  "Silenced  Voices"  (Northeastern  Records) ,  with  newly  recovered  music  of 
composers  persecuted  during  World  War  II;  string  quartets  by  Pavel  Haas  and  Hans 


Krasa  (part  of  London/Decca's  "Entartete  Musik"  project),  and  Ervin  Schulhoff  s 
Concerto  for  Solo  String  Quartet  and  Chamber  Orchestra  (also  in  the  "Entartete 
Musik"  series) .  The  quartet  gave  the  American  premiere  of  Schulhoff's  concerto 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Appointed  quartet-in-resi- 
dence  at  Boston  College  in  1998,  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet  has  collaborated 
with  Christopher  Hogwood,  Ned  Rorem,  Andre  Previn,  Sir  Simon  Rattle,  Yo-Yo  Ma, 
Joshua  Bell,  Lynn  Harrell,  Martha  Argerich,  and  the  Pilobolus  Dance  Company,  and 
has  made  solo  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  National  Symphony,  Juilliard 
Orchestra,  and  the  Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie.  Among  the  quartet's  latest  proj- 
ects is  "Remembrance  &  Beyond,"  a  collaboration  with  artist  Jim  Schantz  and  the 
Terezin  Chamber  Music  Foundation.  For  more  information  about  the  Hawthorne 
String  Quartet,  please  contact  info@terezinmusic.org. 

Thomas  Martin  served  as  principal  clarinet  of  the  Alabama  Symphony  Orchestra 
before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall  of  1984.  Born  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Martin  graduated  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of 
Stanley  Hasty  and  Peter  Hadcock.  He  participated  in  master  classes  with  Guy  Deplus 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Mr.  Martin  performs  frequently  as  a  recitalist  and  cham- 
ber musician  and  has  been  heard  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica"  on  WGBH  radio.  He  has 
appeared  in  the  Chamber  Prelude  series  at  Symphony  Hall,  on  the  Friday  Preludes 
at  Tanglewood,  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  and  at  the  Gardner  Museum. 

Born  in  Beijing,  China,  Jessica  Zhou  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its 
harpist  in  fall  2009.  She  was  winner  of  the  2001  Pro  Musicis  International  Award, 
leading  to  her  critically  acclaimed  New  York  debut  in  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Recital 
Hall.  In  2001,  Ms.  Zhou  became  the  first  and  only  Chinese  harpist  ever  to  win  top 
prizes  in  three  of  the  most  prestigious  harp  competitions  in  the  world,  including  the 
Prix  du  Jury  at  the  3rd  Concours  International  de  Harpe  Lily  Laskine  in  Deauville, 
France;  Fourth  Prize  in  the  USA  International  Harp  Competition,  and  Second  Prize 
at  the  14th  International  Harp  Contest  in  Israel.  She  is  a  two-time  winner  of  the 
Anne  Adams  Award  National  Harp  Competition  sponsored  by  the  American  Harp 
Society,  which  presented  her  in  recitals  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York  City,  San 
Diego,  Mexico,  and  Taipei,  Taiwan,  where  she  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Jury  in 
the  First  Taiwan  National  Harp  Competition.  As  soloist  with  orchestra,  Ms.  Zhou  has 
performed  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Mainly  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra  in 
San  Diego,  the  New  York  City  Opera  Orchestra,  and  the  Geneva  Chamber  Orchestra, 
where  she  gave  the  world  premiere  of  Haim  Permont's  Double  Harp  Concerto  dur- 
ing the  2002  World  Harp  Congress.  As  a  chamber  musician,  she  has  performed 
with  the  Bridgehampton  Chamber  Music  Festival,  Boston  Chamber  Music  Society, 
Caramoor  Music  Festival,  Mainly  Mozart  Festival,  North  Country  Chamber  Players, 
and  the  Pacific  Music  Festival  in  Japan,  where  she  premiered  Christopher  Rouse's 
Compline  for  harp,  clarinet,  flute,  and  string  quartet.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Ms.  Zhou  was  principal  harpist  of  New  York  City  Opera  begin- 
ning in  2004.  Other  orchestral  appearances  include  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Suisse  Romande  Symphony  Orchestra,  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hong  Kong 
Philharmonic,  and  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  she  toured  Japan  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms.  Zhou  is  a  graduate  of  the  Interlochen  Arts 
Academy,  where  she  studied  with  Joan  Holland.  She  holds  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  the  Juilliard  School,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Nancy  Allen. 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Friday,  August  26,  8:30pm 

THE  JEAN  THAXTER  BRETT  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

BRAMWELL  TOVEY  conducting 

ALFRED  WALKER,  bass-baritone  (Porgy) 

LAQUITA  MITCHELL,  soprano  (Bess) 

ALISON  BUCHANAN,  soprano  (Lily,  Strawberry  Woman,  Solo  Soprano,  A  Woman) 

NICOLE  CABELL,  soprano  (Clara) 

MARQUITA  LISTER,  soprano  (Serena) 

KRYSTY  SWANN,  mezzo-soprano  (Annie) 

GWENDOLYN  BROWN,  contralto  (Maria,  Woman) 

CALVIN  LEE,  tenor  (Mingo,  Nelson,  Crab  Man) 

CHAUNCEY  PACKER,  tenor  (Peter,  Solo  Tenor,  A  Man) 

JERMAINE  SMITH,  tenor  (Sporting  Life) 

GREGG  BAKER,  baritone  (Crown) 

PATRICK  BLACKWELL,  baritone  (Jim,  Undertaker,  Solo  Baritone) 

JOHN  FULTON,  baritone  (Robbins) 

ROBERT  HONEYSUCKER,  baritone  (Frazier) 

LEON  WILLIAMS,  baritone  (Jake) 

MICHAEL  ARONOV,  actor  (Detective) 

MATTHEW  HECK,  actor  (Policeman) 

JEREMIAH  KISSEL,  actor  (Coroner) 

RALPH  PETILLO,  actor  (Archdale) 

BRANDON  GRIFFIN,  child  actor  (Scipio) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

THE  GERSHWINS'® 

PORGY  AND  BESS SM 

Opera  in  three  acts  by  George  Gershwin, 

DuBose  and  Dorothy  Heyward,  and  Ira  Gershwin 

Original  1935  production  version 
Restoration  from  the  original  production  materials 
by  John  Mauceri  with  assistance  from  Wayne  Shirley, 
Charles  Hamm,  and  Scott  Dunn 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  at  approximately  11:15,  including  a 
20-minute  intermission  starting  about  9:50. 

A  synopsis  of  the  plot  begins  on  page  13. 


Introduction 

Act  I 

Scene  1 :  Catfish  Row  -  A  Summer  Evening 
Scene  2:  Serena's  Room  -  The  Following  Night 

Act  II 

Scene  1 :  Catfish  Row  -  A  Month  Later 

{Intermission} 

Scene  2:  Kittiwah  Island  -  Evening,  the  Same  Day 
Scene  3:  Catfish  Row  -  Before  Dawn,  A  Week  Later 
Scene  4:  Serena's  Room  -  Dawn  of  the  Following  Day 

Act  III 

Scene  1 :  Catfish  Row  -  The  Next  Night 
Scene  2:  Catfish  Row  -  The  Next  Afternoon 
Scene  3:  Catfish  Row  -  A  Week  Later 


Sean  Newhouse,  assistant  conductor 
Laurie  Rogers,  music  assistant 

The  worldwide  copyrights  in  the  music  of  George  and  Ira  Gershwin®  for  this  presentation 

are  licensed  by  the  Gershwin  Family. 

PORGY  AND  BESS  SM  is  presented  by  arrangement  with  TAMS-WITMARK  MUSIC  LIBRARY,  INC. 

560  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

GERSHWIN  is  a  registered  trademark  and  service  mark  of  Gershwin  Enterprises. 
PORGY  AND  BESS  is  a  trademark  and  service  mark  of  Porgy  and  Bess  Enterprises. 

Opera  activities  at  Tanglewood  are  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Geoffrey  C.  Hughes 
Foundation  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Opera  Fund. 

This  evening's  appearance  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 

^J<^^5     Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  2011  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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The  Jean  Thaxter  Brett  Memorial  Concert 
Friday,  August  26,  201 1 

The  Tanglewood  concert  on  Friday,  August  26,  2011,  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift 
from  Great  Benefactors  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne.  The  concert  is  named  in 
memory  of  Jan's  mother,  Jean  Thaxter  Brett. 

A  retired  nursery  school  teacher,  Jean  taught  for  twenty-six  years,  and  she  also 
founded  and  ran  the  Lazy  Eye  Clinic  for  the  Hingham  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
for  twenty-six  years.  A  lifelong  Hingham  resident,  Jean  worked  to  preserve  her 
hometown's  character  and  beauty,  helping  to  pioneer  recycling  in  Hingham  and 
secure  land  for  conservation.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Parish  Church  and 
choir  in  Hingham,  the  Ladies  Committee  for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Colonial 
Dames  Society,  and  Hingham  Yacht  Club. 

As  a  young  child,  BSO  Trustee  Jan  Brett  would  often  attend  Symphony's  youth 
concerts  with  her  mother.  Jan  served  on  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers  from  1994 
to  1999,  and  she  was  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Trustees  in  1999.  Jan  is  a  member 
of  the  Trustees  Nominating  Committee. 

Her  husband,  Joe  Hearne,  is  the  longest-tenured  musician  in  the  orchestra,  having 
joined  the  BSO  bass  section  in  1962  fresh  out  of  Juilliard.  For  Jan  and  Joe,  the  BSO 
is  tightly  woven  into  the  fabric  of  their  life  together  in  Boston  and  the  Berkshires, 
and  they  support  the  organization  on  many  levels. 

Jan  and  Joe  have  supported  the  BSO's  educational  programs  in  addition  to  endow- 
ing a  full  fellowship  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  They  provide  ongoing  support 
through  the  annual  funds,  and  in  2006  they  served  as  chairs  of  the  highly  successful 
Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood  fundraiser.  Jan  and  Joe  are  also  members  of  the 
Walter  Piston  Society. 

With  over  thirty-six  million  books  in  print,  Jan  is  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  authors 
and  illustrators  of  children's  books.  She  has  published  over  thirty  works  in  as  many 
years,  including  The  Hat,  The  Three  Snow  Bears,  Gingerbread  Baby,  and  The  Mitten, 
which  recently  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  2009.  In  2005,  Jan  received 
the  Boston  Public  Library's  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

THE  GERSHWINS'®  PORGY  AND  BESSSM, 

Opera  in  three  acts  by  George  Gershwin, 
DuBose  and  Dorothy  Heyward,  and  Ira  Gershwin 

George  Gershwin  (1898-1937)  had  the  idea  for  Porgy  and  Bess  as  soon  as  he  read 
DuBose  Heyward's  novel  Porgy  in  1926.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Heyward,  who  was 
enthusiastic,  but  it  was  not  until  October  1933  that  they  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Theatre  Guild  in  New  York  and  began  work.  (In  1927  Heyward  and  his  wife  Dorothy 
had  turned  the  novel  into  a  play  with  spirituals.  This  ran  on  Broadway  for  367  per- 
formances in  a  Theatre  Guild  production.) 

"No  story  could  have  been  more  ideal  for  the  serious  form  I  needed  than  Porgy  and 
Bess,"  Gershwin  wrote.  "First  of  all,  it  is  American,  and  I  believe  that  American  music 
should  be  based  on  American  material.  I  felt  when  I  read  Porgy  in  novel  form  that  it 
had  100  per  cent  dramatic  intensity  in  addition  to  humor.  It  was  then  that  I  wrote  to 
DuBose  Heyward  suggesting  that  we  make  an  opera  of  it. 

"My  feelings  about  it,  gained  from  that  first  reading  of  the  novel,  were  confirmed 
when  it  was  produced  as  a  play,  for  audiences  crowded  the  theater  where  it  played 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Heyward  and  I,  in  our  collaboration  on  Porgy  and  Bess,  have 
attempted  to  heighten  the  emotional  values  of  the  story  without  losing  any  of  its 
original  quality.  I  have  written  my  music  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that  story." 

Gershwin  started  the  score  the  next  year,  spending  the  summer  in  South  Carolina, 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  setting  of  the  opera.  He  had  most  of  the  composition 
done  by  early  1935,  orchestrated  it  in  the  following  months,  and  in  October  it 
opened  on  Broadway  at  the  Alvin  Theater  (after  a  private  performance  at  Carnegie 
Hall  and  a  try-out  in  Boston).  Directed  by  Rouben  Mamoulian,  who  had  also  staged 


George  and  Ira  Gershwin  flanking 
DuBose  Heyward,  1935;  photo 
autographed  by  the  Gershwin 
brothers  to  Heyward  (Gershwin 
Archive/Library  of  Congress) 
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the  Heywards'  play,  Porgy  and  Bess  ran  for  124  performances,  but  still  lost  money  in 
this  original  production.  (It  did  tour  in  1936,  and  was  revived  in  1938.) 

This  original  three-act  version — itself  greatly  revised  before  it  reached  Broadway — 
ran  for  almost  four  hours,  with  two  intermissions.  A  few  years  later,  director/producer 
Cheryl  Crawford  cut  it  sharply,  reducing  the  cast  and  orchestra  and  replacing  many 
of  the  recitatives  with  spoken  dialogue.  In  that  form  it  returned  to  Broadway  in  1942 
for  a  commercially  much  more  successful  run. 

These  performances  were  with  all-black  casts,  a  very  progressive  artistic  and  social 
experiment  for  the  time.  (The  cast  led  a  protest  of  the  segregation  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  theater  where  the  1936  tour  ended,  resulting  in  the  first  integrated  audience 
there.)  The  European  premiere  of  the  opera,  however,  took  place  in  1943  at  the 
Royal  Danish  Theater  in  Copenhagen  with  an  all-white  cast.  It  was  closed  by  Nazi 
authorities  after  twenty-two  sold-out  performances. 

Much  of  the  music  that  Crawford  had  cut  was  restored  by  Blevins  Davis  and  Robert 
Breen  for  their  1952  production,  including  some  of  the  recitatives.  That  production, 
with  William  Warfield  as  Porgy,  Leontyne  Price  as  Bess,  and  Cab  Calloway  as  Sporting 
Life,  had  very  successful  runs  in  Europe  and  on  Broadway. 

All  of  these  performances  were  presented  as  Broadway-style  theater  productions,  not 
in  opera  houses.  The  work,  which  Gershwin  called  a  "folk  opera,"  came  in  for  criticism 
on  a  number  of  counts,  social  and  musical.  It  was  considered  racially  patronizing  by 
many  (including  some  of  its  cast  members) ,  and  all  the  cuts  and  the  theater  venues 
created  an  image  of  it  as  a  song  show  in  the  manner  of  Gershwin's  previous  revues, 
rather  than  a  through-composed  opera. 

"Since  the  opening  of  Porgy  and  Bess  I  have  been  asked  frequently  why  it  is  called  a 
folk  opera,"  the  composer  wrote.  "The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  Porgy  and  Bess  is 


'Someday  you  are  going  to  visit  MASS  MoCA 
Until  then,  you  might  be  tempted  to  fib 

It's  a  great  philosophical  site,  and  it's  fun. 
GO,  by  all  means."         —  77te  New  Yorker 


w. 


truth.' 

is  summer 


87  MARSHALL  STREET 
NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS 

4136622111  massmoca.org 
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a  folk  tale.  Its  people  naturally  would  sing  folk  music.  When  I  first  began  work  on  the 
music  I  decided  against  the  use  of  original  folk  material  because  I  wanted  the  music 
to  be  all  of  one  piece.  Therefore  I  wrote  my  own  spirituals  and  folksongs.  But  they 
are  still  folk  music — and  therefore,  being  in  operatic  form,  Porgy  and  Bess  becomes  a 
folk  opera." 

He  addressed  the  song  issue — one  that  hardly  seems  vexing  today — rather  plaintively 
later  in  the  same  account. 

"It  is  true  that  I  have  written  songs  for  Porgy  and  Bess.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  writing 
songs  at  any  time  so  long  as  they  are  good  songs.  In  Porgy  and  Bess  I  realized  I  was 
writing  an  opera  for  the  theater  and  without  songs  it  could  be  neither  of  the  theater 
nor  entertaining,  from  my  viewpoint 

"Of  course,  the  songs  in  Porgy  and  Bess  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  The  recitative  I 
have  tried  to  make  as  close  to  the  Negro  inflection  in  speech  as  possible,  and  I  believe 
my  song-writing  apprenticeship  has  served  invaluably  in  this  respect,  because  the 
song  writers  of  America  have  the  best  conception  of  how  to  set  words  to  music  so 
that  the  music  gives  an  added  expression  to  the  words.  I  have  used  sustained  sym- 
phonic music  to  unify  entire  scenes,  and  I  prepared  myself  for  that  task  by  further 
study  in  counterpoint  and  modern  harmony." 

A  groundbreaking  production  of  Gershwin's  original  score — the  full  score,  without 
the  cuts  Gershwin  himself  made  before  the  New  York  premiere — by  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera  in  1976  began  to  change  many  minds  about  these  issues,  forcing  an 
acceptance  of  the  work  on  its  own  terms  as  an  opera.  Coming  to  it  without  an  extra- 
curricular agenda,  it  seems  clear  that  Porgy  and  Bess  is  indeed  an  opera  in  every 
meaningful  technical  and  musical  way,  written  about  a  community  that  Gershwin  felt 
he  understood  and  appreciated  culturally  and  musically,  even  as  an  outsider. 

In  2006,  John  Mauceri  and  the  Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  concert  per- 
formances and  recorded  Porgy  and  Bess  using  the  cuts  that  Gershwin  had  made  for 
the  New  York  premiere.  That  version  is  the  basis  for  tonight's  performance,  which 
also  includes  some  small  additional  cuts. 

JOHN  HENKEN 

John  Henken  is  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Association's  Director  of  Publications.  His 
program  note  and  plot  summary  for  Porgy  and  Bess  are  copyright  ©  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic Association  and  are  reprinted  here  courtesy  of  that  organization. 


Synopsis 

ACT  I 

Porgy  and  Bess  takes  place  mainly  in  Catfish  Row,  a  black  neighborhood  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  "recent  past,"  i.e.,  circa  1930.  Gershwin  introduces  the  setting 
briefly  in  the  orchestra,  followed  by  a  swirl  of  nightlife — a  piano  blues  and  dancing, 
with  a  crap  game  setting  up  in  the  background.  From  this  emerges  "Summertime," 
the  lullaby  Clara  sings  to  her  baby.  Her  husband,  the  fisherman  Jake,  tries  his  hand 
at  singing  their  baby  to  sleep  with  the  jaunty,  cynical  "A  woman  is  a  sometime  thing." 
Porgy,  a  crippled  beggar,  enters  to  join  the  crap  game.  Crown,  a  tough  dockhand, 
and  his  girlfriend  Bess  also  enter;  Crown  is  drunk  and  ready  to  join  the  crap  game. 
When  he  loses,  Crown  attacks  Robbins,  one  of  the  men  in  the  game,  and  kills  him, 
to  an  agitated  but  contrapun tally  complex  ensemble.  Crown  flees,  and  Bess  remains 
behind,  buying  some  "happy  dust"  from  the  drug  dealer  Sporting  Life  but  refusing 
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to  go  away  with  him  to  New  York.  She  looks  for  shelter  among  the  Catfish  Row  resi- 
dents, who  all  shun  her  except  for  Porgy,  who  takes  her  in  just  as  the  police  arrive. 

Scene  2  takes  place  the  following  night  in  the  room  of  Serena,  wife  of  the  murdered 
Robbins.  Mourners  fill  the  room  and  sing  Gershwin's  call-and-response  spiritual, 
"Gone,  gone,  gone."  Porgy  and  Bess  enter,  and  join  the  others  in  placing  money  in  a 
saucer  to  cover  the  cost  of  Robbins's  funeral.  Porgy  leads  the  mourners  into  another 
spiritual,  "Overflow,  overflow."  Police  detectives  interrupt  the  mourning,  eliciting 
the  fact  that  Crown  was  the  killer,  but  taking  away  Peter,  an  old  man,  as  a  material 
witness.  Porgy  reflects  on  the  injustice  of  this,  and  then  the  mourning  resumes,  led 
by  Serena's  anguished  "My  man's  gone  now"  and  culminating  in  the  exultant  "Leavin' 
for  the  promise'  Ian'."  The  emotional  and  musical  range  of  these  original  "spirituals" 
reveal  the  depth  of  Gershwin's  researches  into  this  kind  of  music  and  his  skill  as  a 
dramatic  composer  in  a  tautly  developed  sequence. 


ACT  II 

Act  II  begins  a  month  later,  with  Jake  and  other  men  preparing  to  set  out  fishing, 
until  they  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  day  of  a  big  community  picnic.  Porgy  sings 
his  irresistibly  cheerful  banjo  song  "I  got  plenty  o'  nuttin',"  and  everyone  remarks 
on  how  changed  Porgy  has  become  since  Bess  moved  in  with  him.  Lawyer  Frazier 
enters  and  sells  Porgy  a  divorce  for  Bess  from  Crown,  noting  that  it  costs  more  to  get 
a  divorce  for  somebody  who  has  never  been  married.  Alan  Archdale,  a  white  man, 
tells  everyone  that  he  has  posted  bail  for  Peter,  who  will  soon  return.  Sporting  Life 
tries  again  to  get  Bess  to  go  with  him  to  New  York,  but  she  spurns  him  and  the  dope 
he  offers  her,  and  Porgy  also  warns  him  off.  Jake  and  Clara  invite  Bess  to  go  to  the 
picnic.  In  a  love  duet,  "Bess,  you  is  my  woman,"  Porgy  urges  her  to  go,  although  she 
is  reluctant  to  go  without  him.  The  happy  picnickers  and  a  band  parade  pass  to  "Oh, 
I  can't  sit  down!"  and  Bess  is  finally  persuaded  to  join  them,  leaving  Porgy  happily 
singing  "I  got  plenty  o'  nuttin'." 


{Intermission} 
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The  picnic  takes  place  on  Kittiwah  Island  in  the  second  scene  of  Act  II.  Sporting 
Life  leads  the  community  in  the  subversively  cynical  "It  ain't  necessarily  so,"  a  sort 
of  secular  parody  of  the  call-and-response  singing  of  the  mourning  in  Act  I.  Crown 
has  been  hiding  on  the  island,  and  he  now  pulls  Bess  away,  despite  her  weakening 
protestations  in  "What  you  want  wid  Bess?" 

Act  II,  Scene  3,  begins  a  week  later,  with  Jake  and  the  men  once  more  setting  out  to 
fish,  to  a  reprise  of  their  work  song  from  the  opening  of  the  act.  Old  Peter  finally 
returns,  and  a  delirious  Bess  is  heard  from  Porgy's  room.  She  had  come  back  two 
days  after  everyone  else  and  has  been  sick  since.  When  Peter  suggests  that  they  take 
Bess  to  the  hospital,  Serena  volunteers  to  pray  over  her,  which  she  does  in  "Oh  doc- 
tor Jesus."  After  the  street  cries  of  the  Strawberry  Woman  and  the  Crab  Man,  Porgy 
and  Bess  have  another  duet,  in  which  Bess  pleads  with  him  to  keep  her  from  Crown, 
who  is  planning  to  come  back  for  her.  A  storm  rises  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  in  omi- 
nously agitated  music  and  the  clanging  of  the  hurricane  bell. 

In  Scene  4,  everyone  is  gathered,  frightened  and  singing  in  Serena's  room,  as  the 
storm  continues  outside.  A  knocking  is  heard,  and  Crown  bursts  into  the  room, 
mocking  them  and  Porgy,  reaching  the  oddly  cheerful  menace  of  his  jazz  song  "A 
red-headed  woman  makes  a  choo-choo  jump  its  tracks."  Clara's  scream  cuts  this  off 
when  she  spots  Jake's  boat  floating  upside  down  in  the  river.  Clara  rushes  off  to  help 
him,  entrusting  her  baby  to  Bess.  Only  Crown  is  willing  and  able  to  go  after  her, 
which  he  does,  promising  to  return  for  Bess.  The  scene  ends  with  chanted  prayers 
for  mercy. 


ACT  III 

Act  III  opens  the  next  day  on  another  scene  of  mourning,  for  Jake,  Clara,  and  Crown, 
all  believed  dead.  Sporting  Life  laughs  at  the  prayer  for  Crown  and  hints  that  Crown 
is  not  dead.  Bess  is  heard  singing  "Summertime"  to  Clara's  baby.  After  everyone  has 
gone  to  bed,  Crown  sneaks  back  into  Catfish  Row.  Porgy  intercepts  Crown  and  kills 
him  in  a  fight.  The  act  ends  with  Porgy's  triumphant  laughter  and  proud  proclama- 
tion, "Bess,  you  got  a  man  now,  you  got  Porgy!" 

In  Scene  2,  the  coroner  and  police  are  investigating  Crown's  death.  They  take  Porgy 
away  to  identify  the  body,  to  Bess's  dismay.  Sporting  Life  insinuates  that  Porgy  will  be 
in  jail  for  years,  if  not  hanged,  and  gets  Bess  to  take  some  of  his  dope.  Once  more 
Sporting  Life  entices  Bess  to  go  to  New  York  with  him,  in  the  bluesy  "There's  a  boat 
dat's  leavin'  soon."  Bess  angrily  sends  him  away,  but  he  leaves  a  packet  of  "happy 
dust"  behind  for  her. 

The  final  scene  takes  place  a  week  later.  It  begins  with  a  "Symphony  of  Sounds" — 
thuds,  snores,  brooms,  saws,  washboards,  etc. — and  community  greetings.  Porgy, 
who  had  been  jailed  for  contempt  of  court  for  refusing  to  identify  Crown,  returns 
with  a  gift  for  Bess.  When  he  discovers  that  she  is  gone,  he  sings  "Bess,  oh  where's 
my  Bess?"  with  interjections  by  Maria  and  Serena.  After  this  trio,  Porgy  calls  for  his 
goat  and  cart,  preparing  to  go  after  her  to  the  sound  of  another  of  Gershwin's 
quasi-spirituals,  "Oh  Lawd,  I'm  on  my  way." 

JOHN  HENKEN 
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(^h    Guest  Artists 


Bramwell  Tovey 

Bramwell  Tovey  makes  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  debuts  this  evening. 
Mr.  Tovey's  career  as  a  conductor  is  uniquely  enhanced  by  his  work  as  a  composer  and 
pianist.  His  tenures  as  music  director  with  the  Vancouver  Symphony,  Luxembourg  Philha- 
rmonic, and  Winnipeg  Symphony  orchestras  have  been  characterized  by  his  expertise  in 
operatic,  choral,  British,  and  contemporary  repertoire.  He  is  entering  his  twelfth  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Vancouver  Symphony,  which  in  2009  he  took  on  tour  to  China,  mak- 
ing it  the  first  Canadian  orchestra  to  perform  in  China  in  thirty  years.  In  addition,  he  con- 
tinues as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  and  as  founding  host  and  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  Summertime 
Classics  series  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  In  2008  those  two  orchestras  co-commissioned  him  to 
write  a  new  work,  the  well-received  Urban  Runway,  which  has  also  been  premiered  in  Canada. 
An  esteemed  guest  conductor,  Mr.  Tovey  has  worked  with  orchestras  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  including  the  London  Philharmonic,  London  Symphony,  and  Frankfurt  Radio 
Orchestra.  In  North  America,  he  has  made  guest  appearances  with  the  orchestras  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Seattle,  and  Montreal.  He  is  a  regu- 
lar guest  in  Toronto,  where  his  trumpet  concerto,  commissioned  by  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  received  its  premiere  in  2009  and  represented  a  preview  of  his  first  full-length 
opera,  The  Inventor,  which  was  premiered  in  Calgary  in  2011.  Summer  2011  brings  debuts 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Boston  Symphony,  as  well  as  a  return  engagement  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  this  time  in  its  summer  series  in  Saratoga,  New  York.  The  first 
artist  to  win  a  Juno  Award  in  both  conducting  and  composing,  Bramwell  Tovey  has  also 
built  a  strong  reputation  as  an  accomplished  jazz  pianist,  with  two  recordings  to  his  name. 
He  has  made  memorable  appearances  on  television,  including  two  documentaries  with  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  1996  CBC  TV  broadcast  of  Victor  Davies's 
Revelation,  a  full-length  oratorio  based  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  with  the  Winnipeg  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  has  an  extensive  back  catalogue  including  recordings  with  the  London 
Symphony,  Halle,  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  orchestras.  He  has  also  recorded  several  DVDs, 
of  works  including  Hoist's  The  Planets  Suite  and  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  among  many 
others.  His  recording  of  the  Barber,  Korngold,  and  Walton  violin  concertos  with  James 
Ehnes  and  the  Vancouver  Symphony  Orchestra  received  both  Grammy  and  Juno  awards. 
Awarded  numerous  honorary  degrees,  Mr.  Tovey  has  received  a  Fellowship  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London  and  honorary  Doctorates  of  Law  from  the  University  of 
Winnipeg,  the  University  of  Manitoba,  and  Kwantlen  University  College,  as  well  as  a  Fellow- 
ship from  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Toronto.  In  1999  he  received  Canada's  M. 
Joan  Chalmers  National  Award  for  Artistic  Direction  for  outstanding  contributions  in 
professional  performing  arts  organizations. 


Alfred  Walker  (Porgy) 

Alfred  Walker  returned  to  Theater  Basel  in  the  2010-11  season  for  his  first  performances  as 
Amfortas  in  Parsifal  and  Amonasro  in  Aida,  and  sang  Verdi's  Requiem  with  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Marin  Alsop.  The  summer  brings  a  concert  performance  of 
Porgy  and  Bess  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  under  Bramwell  Tovey. 
Last  season  Mr.  Walker  sang  his  first  Creonte  in  Medea  with  the  Opera  national  de  Lorraine 
in  Nancy  and  the  title  role  of  Don  Quichotte  with  Tulsa  Opera,  in  addition  to  returning  to 
San  Diego  Opera  for  Colline  in  La  boheme  and  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Other  recent  highlights  include  the  title  role  in  Derfliegende  Hollander  at 
Theater  Basel,  Kurwenal  in  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  Angers  Nantes  Opera  and  Opera  de  Dijon, 
and  II  Prologo  in  Gnecchi's  Cassandra  with  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin.  His  celebrated  characteri- 
zation of  Orest  in  Elektra  has  been  seen  at  Teatro  alia  Scala,  Seattle  Opera,  Deutsche  Oper 
Berlin,  and  Spain's  San  Sebastian  Festival,  and  he  was  acclaimed  as  Allazim  in  the  Peter 
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Sellars  production  of  Zaideat  the  Festival  d'Aix  en  Provence,  Wiener  Festwochen,  London's 
Barbican  Center,  and  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  He  sang  Telramund  in  con- 
cert performances  of  Lohengrin  in  Oviedo,  Spain,  under  the  baton  of  Semyon  Bychkov,  later 
joining  the  conductor  and  the  WDR  Sinfonie  Orchester  Koln  for  Lodovico  in  Otello.  Also  a 
frequent  presence  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  he  has  sung  there  in  Philip  Glass's  Satyagraha, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  Samson  etDalila,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Les  Troyens,  and  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges. 
In  concert,  Mr.  Walker  has  sung  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Robert  Spano,  with  the  Utah  Symphony,  and  at  the  Sun  Valley  Music 
Festival.  He  has  joined  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for  Mozart's  Requiem,  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Alice  Tully  Hall  for  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  and  Ruckert-Lieder,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  as  Porgy  in  concert  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  Other  concert 
performances  include  his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Sir  Colin 
Davis  in  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  Verdi's  Requiem  at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA  and  with  the  Greens- 
boro Symphony,  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
a  concert  performance  of  Strauss's  Salome  at  Tanglewood  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  He  has  also  pre- 
sented recitals  at  the  Manchester  Music  Festival.  His  recording  credits  include  another  col- 
laboration with  Semyon  Bychov  and  the  WDR  Sinfonie  Orchester  Koln  for  Orest  in  Elektra 
(Hybrid)  as  well  as  performances  on  Placido  Domingo's  CD  of  Verdi  tenor  arias  (Deutsche 
Grammophon).  A  New  Orleans  native,  and  the  recipient  of  many  distinguished  awards, 
Alfred  Walker  is  a  graduate  of  Dillard  University,  Loyola  University,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Lindemann  Young  Artist  Program.  Alfred  Walker's  previous  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  have  included  a  concert  performance  of  Strauss's  Salome  at  Tanglewood  in 
2001,  concert  performances  of  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  in  October  2003  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  Rossini's  Stabat  Materia  March  2010. 


Laquita  Mitchell  (Bess) 

Laquita  Mitchell's  recent  engagements  have  included  Bess  in  Porgy  and  Bess  at  San  Francisco 
Opera  and  New  Jersey  State  Opera;  Sharon  in  Terrance  McNally's  Master  Class  at  the  Kennedy 
Center;  her  Atlanta  Opera  debut  as  Bess;  her  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  debut  as  Clara  in 
Porgy  and  Bess;  Musetta  in  La  boheme  in  a  return  to  the  Los  Angeles  Opera;  Mimi  in  La  boheme 
at  the  Utah  Symphony  and  Opera;  Leonora  in  77  trovatore  with  Nashville  Opera;  Donna  Anna 
in  Don  Giovanni  with  Florentine  Opera,  Portland  Opera,  and  Opera  New  Jersey;  Micaela  in 
Carmen  with  New  York  City  Opera  and  the  former  Opera  Pacific;  and  Clara  with  Los  Angeles 
Opera,  Washington  National  Opera,  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  and  on  tour  in  Caen  and 
Granada,  Spain.  Also  active  as  a  concert  artist,  Ms.  Mitchell  recently  performed  Barber's 
Knoxville:  Summer  of 1915 with  the  Louisville  Orchestra;  the  world  premiere  of  Steven  Stucky's 
August  4,  1964  With  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra;  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut 
as  the  soprano  soloist  in  Wynton  Marsalis's  All  Rise;  and  Tippett's  A  Child  of  Our  Timewrth 
the  Washington  Chorus  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  She  has  also  performed  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  New  Jersey  Symphony,  the  Princeton  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Sym- 
phonic Ensemble  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  and  with  Branford  Marsalis  and  the  Garden  State 
Philharmonic.  Ms.  Mitchell  is  an  alumna  of  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  Studio,  where  she 
performed  a  variety  of  roles  including  Orquidea  in  Daniel  Catan's  Salsipuedes  (world 
premiere),  Myhrrine  in  Mark  Adamo's  Lysistrata  (world  premiere),  the  First  Lady  in  The 
Magic  Flute,  Barena  in  Jenufa,  Valencienne  in  The  Merry  Widow,  Javotte  in  Manon,  and  The 
Water  in  Rachel  Portman's  The  Little  Prince  (world  premiere).  Also  that  season,  she  made 
her  debut  with  the  Cincinnati  Opera  as  Mimi,  a  role  she  also  sang  as  a  member  of  San 
Francisco  Opera's  Merola  Program.  She  joined  Wolf  Trap  Opera  for  performances  as  Alice 
Ford  in  Antonio  Salieri's  Falstaff  and  Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni,  and  presented  a  recital 
with  pianist  Steven  Blier.  A  native  of  New  York,  Laquita  Mitchell  was  a  2004  Metropolitan 
Opera  National  Council  Auditions  Grand  Prize  Winner,  and  was  awarded  a  2004  Sara  Tucker 
Award.  She  was  also  first-prize  winner  of  the  Wiener  Kammer  Oper's  2003  Hans  Gabor 
Belvedere  Competition,  and  of  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  Eleanor  McCollum  Competition 
for  Young  Singers,  where  she  also  won  the  audience  choice  award.  She  completed  her 
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master's  degree  and  the  professional  studies  certificate  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music, 
and  also  completed  undergraduate  studies  at  Westminster  Choir  College.  This  is  Ms. 
Mitchell's  second  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  she  made  her  BSO 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  2004,  in  a  performance  of  Wynton  Marsalis's  All  Rise. 


Alison  Buchanan  (Lily,  Strawberry  Woman) 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  evening,  Alison  Buchanan's  recent 
engagements  include  her  role  debut  as  Ariadne  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with  Birmingham 
Opera  Company  directed  by  Graham  Vick;  a  reprise  of  that  role  at  New  York's  Merkin  Hall 
with  Opera  Du  Monde;  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  as  the  soprano  soloist  in  Mozart's  Requiem; 
Nedda  in  I pagliacci  with  Pegasus  and  English  Touring  Opera;  and  Bess  in  Porgy  and  Bess 
with  both  Mobile  Opera  and  Delaware  Opera.  Other  recent  highlights  include  her  first 
Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni  at  New  York  City  Opera;  a  concert  performance  of  Peter 
Grimes  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  at  both  London's  Barbican 
and  New  York's  Avery  Fisher  Hall;  her  Michigan  Opera  Theatre  debut  as  the  First  Lady  in 
Die  Zauberflote,  her  role  debut  as  Tosca  for  the  Sedieres  Festival,  France;  and  Palmyra  in 
Delius's  Koanga  with  Pegasus  Opera  at  Sadler's  Wells.  She  also  recently  added  the  roles  of 
Serena  in  Porgy  and  Bess  and  Cilia  in  Margaret  Garner  to  her  operatic  repertoire.  After  com- 
pleting her  Adler  Fellowship  with  San  Francisco  Opera,  Ms.  Buchanan  made  her  mainstage 
debut  in  1996  as  Mimi  in  La  boheme  and  Micaela  in  Carmen.  Also  with  that  company  she 
appeared  in  Harvey  Milk,  Aida,  Rigoletto,  and  Elektra,  and  sang  Blanche  in  a  workshop  pro- 
duction of  Andre  Previn's  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  a  San  Francisco  Opera  commission.  Her 
portrayal  of  Bess  for  her  2002  New  York  City  Opera  debut  was  critically  acclaimed.  Ms. 
Buchanan  toured  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  European  Union  Youth  Orchestra  as  the 
soprano  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis;  she  performed  that  work  again  under  Maestro 
Davis  with  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk  Orchestra  (Munich).  Her  other  concert  credits 
include  two  Gershwin  evenings  with  pianist  Clive  Lythgoe;  Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs  with  the 
Oakland-East  Bay  Symphony  and  with  the  Macedonian  Symphony  Orchestra;  concerts  and 
national  broadcasts  with  the  BBC  Concert  Orchestra;  Mozart's  Requiem  at  St.  John's,  Smith 
Square;  a  "Mozart  Evening"  with  the  Belgian  Chamber  Orchestra;  and  a  Proms  concert  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  Concert  Orchestra.  Originally  from  Bedford,  England,  Alison 
Buchanan  graduated  from  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  where  she  won  many  prestigious 
awards.  As  the  1991  winner  of  the  Maggie  Teyte  Competition,  she  gave  a  recital  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  Shortly  afterwards  she  received  a  Wingate  Scholarship  and  a  Countess  of 
Munster  award  enabling  her  to  study  for  her  master's  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  She  was  also  a 
winner  of  the  1995  Washington  International  Competition,  the  1996  Pavarotti  Competition, 
and  the  1996  Kathleen  Ferrier  Competition,  and  a  finalist  in  the  1997  Belvedere  Competition. 


For  rates  and  information  on  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood 
program  books,  please  contact 
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Nicole  Cabell  (Clara) 

Nicole  Cabell  made  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at  Tanglewood  last  summer,  as 
the  soprano  soloist  in  the  BSO's  season-ending  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
In  the  2010-11  season  Ms.  Cabell  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago  for  Micaela  in  Carmen,  to  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  for  Leila  in  Les 
Pecheurs  de  perles,  and  to  Oper  Koln  and  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin,  for  her  role  debut  as  Donna 
Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni.  She  returned  to  Cincinnati  Opera  as  Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote  and  to 
the  Edinburgh  Festival  as  the  Mater  Gloriosa  in  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  followed  by  galas 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  with  the  Malaysian  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Claus  Peter  Flor.  She  also 
gave  solo  recitals  in  Toronto  and  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Future  engagements  include 
returns  to  Chicago,  Montreal,  and  Tokyo,  and  her  San  Francisco  Opera  debut.  In  the  2009-10 
season  she  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  Musetta  in  La  boheme,  which  she  also 
sang  in  her  debut  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires.  She  was  Adina  in  L'elisir  d'amore 
and  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and  made  debuts  with 
New  Orleans  Opera  as  Juliette  in  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  with  Atlanta  Opera  as  Pamina.  In  con- 
cert, she  made  debuts  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  opera  aria  concerts  in  New  York 
and  in  Vail  with  Bramwell  Tovey;  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  under  Kurt  Masur;  and  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and 
Franz  Welser-Most  in  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem.  The  2008-09  season  brought  her  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  her  house  debut  as  Pamina,  followed  by  Adina.  With  her  home 
company,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  she  sang  Leila  in  an  opera  concert  at  Millennium  Park 
under  Sir  Andrew  Davis.  Other  role  debuts  include  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with 
the  Cincinnati  Opera  and  Micaela  with  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin.  In  concert  she  sang  in 
Copenhagen,  Prague,  Munich,  Frankfurt,  Dortmund,  Ottawa,  Indianapolis,  and  Raleigh. 
She  appeared  twice  in  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall,  first  for  Marilyn  Home's  75th  birthday 
gala  concert,  then  as  part  of  Jessye  Norman's  Honor  Festival,  and  gave  a  series  of  cabaret 
concerts  at  the  Orange  County  Performing  Arts  Center.  Winner  of  numerous  awards,  includ- 
ing the  2005  BBC  Singer  of  the  World  Competition  in  Cardiff,  Nicole  Cabell  is  a  Decca 
recording  artist.  Her  solo  debut  album,  "Soprano,"  was  named  Editor's  Choice  by  Gramo- 
phone and  has  received  several  awards,  including  the  2007  Georg  Sold  Orphee  d'Or  from 
the  French  Academie  du  Disque  Lyrique  and  an  Echo  Klassik  Award  in  Germany.  She  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  vocal  performance  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 


Marquita  Lister  (Serena) 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  evening,  Marquita  Lister  has  been 
heard  in  the  world's  most  important  opera  houses,  including  San  Francisco,  Houston, 
Montreal,  Buenos  Aires,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  La  Scala,  with  such  onstage  partners  as  Placido 
Domingo,  Justino  Diaz,  Frederica  von  Stade,  Marcello  Giordani,  Simon  Estes,  and  Sherrill 
Milnes.  She  holds  degrees  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Oklahoma 
City  University,  and  trained  for  two  years  with  the  Houston  Opera  Studio.  Her  performance 
as  Bess  in  New  York  City  Opera's  Emmy-nominated  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess  earned  her 
the  company's  NYCO  Diva  Award.  Her  real  breakthrough  followed  shortly  thereafter,  with 
roles  in  Montreal  and  Dresden,  followed  by  Alice  Ford  in  Falstaffat  Portiand  Opera,  Salome 
in  Austin,  Liu  in  Turandot  in  Baltimore,  Tosca  in  Vancouver,  as  well  as  Nedda  in  I pagliacci 
and  Musetta  in  La  boheme  at  the  Arena  di  Verona.  She  received  Pittsburgh  Opera's  "Artist 
of  the  Year  Award"  and  was  engaged  by  Gotz  Friedrich  of  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin  for  his 
production  of  Porgy  and  Bess  at  the  Theater  des  Westens,  after  which  came  her  ground- 
breaking performances  at  the  Bregenz  Festival  and  a  tour  of  Porgy  and  Bess  that  included 
performances  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  Paris,  and  Milan.  She  enjoyed  tremendous  suc- 
cess at  the  Semperoper  Dresden  in  2007  and  the  following  year  traveled  to  Memphis,  where 
she  made  her  debut  as  Lady  Macbeth.  She  sang  the  title  role  in  Rusalka  at  Boston  Lyric 
Opera  to  wide  critical  acclaim,  Cassandre  in  Les  Troyens  at  Brazil's  Teatro  Amazonas  Opera 
House,  and  Bess  in  concert  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  Other  career  highlights  include  per- 
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'The  brightest,  most  promising  postgraduate  musicians  the  city  has  to  offer."— The  New  York  Times 


The  Academy 


A  program  of  Carnegie  Hall,  The  Juilliard  School,  and  the  Weill  Music  Institute  in  partnership  with  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Education 

A  two-year  fellowship  for  the  finest  young  professional  musicians  who  are 
passionate  about  education,  community  engagement,  and  advocacy 

Fellowship  includes: 

•  A  series  of  performances  at  Carnegie  Hall,  The  Juilliard  School,  and 
other  venues  as  Ensemble  AC  JW 

•  Opportunities  to  engage  with  schools  and  communities  through  music 

•  Mentorship  from  professional  teaching  artists  and  staff  of 
Carnegie  Hall,  The  Juilliard  School,  and  the  Weill  Music  Institute 

•  Collaborations  and  performances  with  acclaimed  professionals  in  the 
music  industry,  including  musicians,  conductors,  presenters,  journalists, 
and  composers 

•  Time  commitment  of  approximately  20  hours  per  week 

•  A  stipend,  monthly  MetroCard,  and  health  benefits 

Application  Deadline:  December  1,  2011 

Visit  acjw.org  or  call  212-903-9799  for  more  information. 


carnegie  hall        Juilliard        Weil1  Music  Institute 
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formances  as  Mimi  in  La  boheme,  Elisabetta  di  Valois  in  Don  Carlo,  and  Tosca  at  the  Staats- 
theater  Stuttgart;  Amelia  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera,  Aida,  Santuzza  in  Cavalleria  rusticana,  and 
Salome  with  New  Orleans  Opera;  a  concert  version  of  Porgy  and  Bess  at  the  Music  Center  at 
Strathmore  with  the  National  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  with  Fresno  Opera  and  Cape 
Town  Opera  Company,  followed  by  a  Bernstein  concert  in  Taormina,  Sicily.  Ms.  Lister  has 
appeared  in  several  television  productions,  including  "Evening  at  Pops"  and  "Live  from 
Lincoln  Center."  She  has  recorded  George  Gershwin's  Blue  Monday  (Telarc),  excerpts  from 
Porgy  and  Bess  with  the  Cincinnati  Pops,  Edward  Knight's  Where  the  Sunsets  Bleed  (Albany 
Records) ,  and  the  critically  acclaimed  Decca  recording  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  She  is  the  spokes- 
person for  the  Negro  Spiritual  Scholarship  Foundation,  having  recently  performed  at  its 
Washington,  D.C.,  fundraiser  at  the  French  Embassy,  and  also  works  on  behalf  of  the  Negro 
Musicians  Fund.  In  April  2011  she  sang  in  a  concert  performance  of  Porgy  and  Bess  with 
the  Akron  Symphony  Orchestra  and  this  week  sings  the  role  of  Serena  at  Tanglewood.  Visit 
www.marquitalister.com  for  more  information. 


Krysty  Swann  (Annie) 

Mezzo-soprano  Krysty  Swann  is  the  recipient  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  2009  Richard  F. 
Gold  Career  Grant  and  the  2008  Intermezzo  Foundation  Award,  given  by  the  prestigious 
Elardo  International  Opera  Competition.  Other  recent  awards  include  the  Silver  Prize  with 
Opera  Index  and  a  Licia  Albanese-Puccini  Foundation  grant  for  2006-07  and  2008-09.  In 
the  2010-11  season,  Ms.  Swann  has  performed  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Rochester  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  role  of  Lola  in  Cavalleria  rusti- 
cana with  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York  under  Alberto  Veronisi,  and  participated  in  the 
Bregenz  Festival  in  Austria.  In  2009-10  she  appeared  as  Emilia  in  Kurt  Weill  and  Ira 
Gershwin's  The  Firebrand  of  Florence  with  the  Collegiate  Chorale  conducted  by  Ted  Sperling 
and  in  an  opera  gala  concert  with  the  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra.  With  New  York  City 
Opera,  she  has  participated  in  various  outreach  programs  and  has  sung  Suzuki  in  Madama 
Butterfly.  She  recently  made  her  Avery  Fisher  Hall  debut  in  Verdi's  Requiem  and  joined 
Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York  for  performances  of  Puccini's  Edgar  under  Eve  Queler.  She 
has  also  appeared  with  Michigan  Opera  Theatre  and  the  International  Vocal  Arts  Institute, 
Israel.  A  recent  graduate  of  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  Krysty  Swann  was  featured  on 
the  cover  of  the  July  2007  issue  of  Opera  News  with  acclaimed  dramatic  mezzo  Dolora  Zajick. 
While  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  she  received  critical  acclaim  for  performances  of 
Vaughan  Williams's  Riders  to  the  Sea  and  as  Madame  de  la  Haltiere  in  Massenet's  Cendrillon. 
Ms.  Swann  makes  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  this  evening's  performance  of 
Porgy  and  Bess. 
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Shakespeare  &  Company 


201 1  SUMMER  SEASON 


FOUNDERS'  THEATRE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

JUNE  24-SEPTEMBER  4 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

JULY  8-SEPTEMBER  3 

A    THE  HOUND  OF 
IE  BASKERVILLES 

l-SEPTEMBER  4 


JTEIN  THEATRE 

roMENOFWILL, 
HllRNEY:  parts  i-v 

MAY  27-JULY  10 

HE  MEMORY  OF  WATER 

IUNE  16-SEPTEMBER  4 

'0  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 

JULY  6-SEPTEMBER  3 

!  THE  HOLLOW  CROWN 

ML. 

JULY  12-24 

.(ED  HOT  PATRIOT: 

,JfSS  WIT  OF  MOLLY  IVINS 

JOGUST  3-SEPTEMBER  4 


impressive  summer  drama 
festival  in  America. 

,/ALL  STREET  J0UR1 


OSE  FOOTPRINT  THEATRE 

THE  VENETIAN  TWINS 

JUNE  29-AUGUST  27 

EVERYMAN  ACTOR 

AUGUST  1  l-SEPTEMBER  4 


J  5  MINUTES  FROM  YOUR  SEAT! 

70  Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  MA  •  For  tickets  visit 

Shakespeare.org  or  413-637-3353 


Gwendolyn  Brown  (Maria) 

In  2010,  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  Porgy  and  Bess,  contralto  Gwendolyn  Brown  performed 
her  signature  role  of  Maria  in  the  Francesca  Zambello  production  for  Washington  National 
Opera,  Grand  Rapids  Opera  Michigan,  and  with  PAB  Productions  (Michael  Capasso,  pro- 
ducer), garnering  much  acclaim.  In  the  2010-11  season  Ms.  Brown  performed  the  role  with 
BB  Productions  New  York  Harlem  in  Germany  and  with  New  Orleans  Opera  This  month 
she  performs  the  role  with  Seattle  Opera  and  in  concert  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  Tanglewood.  Ms.  Brown  has  also  performed  the  role  in  Amsterdam  and  Brussels,  with 
Tulsa  Opera,  and  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  Also  acclaimed  for  her  work  in  opera,  concert, 
and  symphonic  works,  she  has  sung  the  roles  of  Baba  in  The  Medium,  the  Mother  in  Amahl 
and  the  Night  Visitors,  Fricka  in  Das  Rheingold,  Kabanicha  in  Kdtya  Kabanovd,  and  Filippyevna 
in  Eugene  Onegin.  Originally  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Gwendolyn  Brown  earned  her  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  music  at  Fisk  University  in  Nashville,  and  a  master's  degree  in  vocal  perform- 
ance at  the  University  of  Memphis.  Her  young  artist  development  included  the  Des  Moines 
Metro  Opera  Young  Artist  Program  and  the  Ryan  Center  for  American  Artists  of  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago.  Currently  residing  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  she  has  performed  for  the  Washington 
National  Opera,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Tulsa  Opera,  Chicago  Symphony,  Chicago  Sinfon- 
ietta,  and  overseas  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Amsterdam,  and  Brussels.  A  regional  winner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Council  Auditions  in  Memphis  and  a  finalist  for  the  Central  Region 
in  Chicago,  she  has  also  been  a  finalist  in  the  Altamura/Caruso  International  Voice  Competi- 
tion Study  Grants,  a  semi-finalist  in  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  Solo  Auditions,  and 
has  received  awards  from  Classical  Singer  Magazine  and  the  National  Opera  Association. 
Gwendolyn  Brown  makes  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  this  evening's  perform- 
ance of  Porgy  and  Bess. 


Calvin  Lee  (Mingo,  Nelson,  Crab  Man) 

Tenor  Calvin  Ellis  Lee,  who  recently  made  his  debut  in  Paris  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  at 
Theatre  Caen  in  Porgy  and  Bess,  has  performed  worldwide  in  numerous  productions  of  that 
opera.  Notably,  he  toured  with  Houston  Grand  Opera's  international  production  in  such 
notable  opera  houses  as  La  Scala,  Paris  National  Opera  Bastille,  and  Japan's  Bunkamura 
Theater  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Nagoya  with  the  Japanese  Philharmonic.  Recently  Mr.  Lee 
recorded  Porgy  and  Bess  for  Decca  Records  with  the  Nashville  Symphony  conducted  by  John 
Mauceri.  In  recent  seasons,  Mr.  Lee  performed  with  Tulsa  Opera,  Atlanta  Opera,  Opera 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Opera  Memphis,  Orlando  Opera,  and  Connecticut  Opera  in  roles 
such  as  Pang  in  Turandot,  Monostatos  in  Die  Zauberflote,  Kaspar  in  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors, 
Mingo,  Peter,  and  Robbins  in  Porgy  and  Bess,  the  Four  Servants  in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,  and 
Third  Jew  in  Salome.  He  has  also  sung  the  Sailor  in  Dido  and  Aeneas,  the  Circus  Manager  in 
The  Bartered  Bride,  Victor  in  Amadeo  Vives's  Bohemios,  Joe  in  Blue  Monday,  Von  Asterburg  in 
The  Student  Prince,  Cascada  in  The  Merry  Widow,  and  Littore  in  Uincoronazione  di  Poppea.  In 
concert  Mr.  Lee  has  been  heard  in  Handel's  Messiah,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  Haydn's  Creation, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Vesperae  Solennes,  Schubert's  Mass  in  G,  Stravinsky's  Pulcinella,  and 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  He  also  was  co-developer  of  a  one-man  show  that  he  per- 
formed for  FBN  Opera  for  Kids  called  "Characters  Through  Song,"  and  which  introduced 
children  to  opera.  Calvin  Lee  makes  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  evening. 
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Chauncey  Packer  (Peter) 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  evening,  American  tenor  Chauncey 
Packer  has  in  recent  years  performed  the  roles  of  the  Steersman  in  Der  fliegende  Hollander 
with  New  Orleans  Opera,  Anion  in  Philip  Glass's  Akhnaten  with  Atlanta  Opera,  Alfredo  in 
La  traviata  with  Pensacola  Opera,  and  Rodolfo  in  La  boheme  with  Mobile  Opera.  He  is  much 
sought  after  for  his  captivating  portrayal  of  Sporting  Life  in  Porgy  and  Bess,  a  role  he  has  per- 
formed with  New  Orleans  Opera,  Opera  Birmingham,  Mobile  Opera,  Opera  Grand  Rapids, 
Pensacola  Opera,  and  Tulsa  Opera,  and  in  many  major  European  cities  with  the  Munich- 
based  New  York  Harlem  Productions  tour.  He  has  performed  Porgy  and  Bess  in  Japan  and  on 
tour  with  Opera  Comique,  singing  Mingo  in  Paris,  Caen,  Granada,  and  Luxembourg.  He  is 
also  featured  on  the  acclaimed  recording  of  Porgy  and  Bess  conducted  by  John  Mauceri  with 
the  Nashville  Symphony,  released  in  2006  on  Decca.  Mr.  Packer  has  also  performed  with  Utah 
Festival  Opera,  Opera  Grand  Rapids,  Shreveport  Opera,  Nashville  Opera,  Des  Moines 
Metro  Opera,  and  LSU  Opera  in  such  roles  as  Pinkerton  in  Madama  Butterfly,  the  title  role 
in  Werther,  Pong  in  Turandot,  Sam  in  Carlisle  Floyd's  Susannah,  Ruggero  in  La  rondine,  Dr. 
Blind  in  Die  Fledermaus,  Revival  Singer  in  Robert  Aldridge's  Elmer  Gantry,  Tamino  and 
Monostatos  in  Die  Zauberflote,  Edmondo  in  Manon  Lescaut,  Larry/Matt  in  The  Face  on  the 
Barrooom  Floor,  Arturo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Remendado  in  Carmen,  and  Beppe  in  I pagli- 
acci.  He  has  also  performed  concerts  with  Edmonton  Opera,  Opera  Noire  of  New  York, 
Baton  Rouge  Symphony,  Mobile  Symphony,  Gulf  Coast  Opera,  New  River  Valley  Symphony, 
Grand  Rapid  Symphony,  and  Pensacola  Symphony,  in  such  works  as  Haydn's  Paukenmesse, 
Bruckner's  TeDeum,  Schubert's  Mass  in  G,  Handel's  Messiah,  and  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  and 
Ninth  Symphony.  Chauncey  Packer  received  his  undergraduate  degree  from  the  University 
of  Mobile  and  his  master's  degree  in  music  from  University  of  New  Orleans,  and  pursued 
post-graduate  work  at  Louisiana  State  University.  Future  engagements  include  Pong  in 
Turandot  with  New  Orleans  Opera,  Sporting  Life  in  Porgy  and  Bess  with  Lorin  Maazel's 
Castleton  Festival,  and  Remus  in  Treemonisha  with  Paragon  Ragtime  Orchestra.  Mr.  Packer 
recorded  Treemonisha  with  that  ensemble  in  May  2011  in  New  York  City  for  New  World 
Records. 


Jermaine  Smith  (Sporting  Life) 

Tenor  Jermaine  Smith  is  closely  associated  with  the  role  of  Sporting  Life,  with  which  he 
recently  made  his  debut  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl's  first  performance  of  Porgy  and  Bess  in 
concert  and  in  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago's  production  of  the  work,  as  well  as  in  Cape  Town 
Opera's  guest  engagement  at  the  newly  opened  opera  house  in  Oslo,  Norway,  last  season. 
He  makes  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  the  role  this  evening,  and  has  also  per- 
formed it  in  Japan,  Germany,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  the 
Grand  Canary  Islands,  and  in  this  country  at  Union  Ave.  Opera,  Opera  Pacific,  and  in 
Francesca  Zambello's  production  at  both  Washington  National  Opera  and  Los  Angeles 
Opera.  Most  recently  he  has  brought  his  portrayal  to  Paris 's  Opera-Comique,  the  Theatre 
de  Caen,  the  Granada  Festival,  Opera  de  Luxembourg,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Symphony.  His 
other  operatic  repertoire  includes  the  title  role  in  Joshua's  Boots  (world  premiere  at  Opera 
Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  revival  at  Kansas  City  Lyric  Opera) ,  as  well  as  Henry  Davis  in  Street 
Scene  and  Zodzetrick  in  Treemonisha  (both  with  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis) .  He  has  made 
numerous  appearances  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony.  An  alumnus  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  he  a  faculty  member  of  the  University  of  Missouri-St.  Louis  and 
Harris-Stowe  State  University. 
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Gregg  Baker  (Crown) 

Since  his  operatic  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1985,  Gregg  Baker  has  performed 
leading  roles  at  Vienna  Staatsoper,  Arena  di  Verona,  Glyndebourne  Opera,  Hamburg 
Opera,  New  Israeli  Opera,  Stuttgart  Opera,  Frankfurt  Opera,  Vancouver  Opera,  Baden- 
Baden  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Scottish  National  Opera,  New  York  City  Opera,  Michigan 
Opera,  Cincinnati  Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  Greater  Miami  Opera.  He  makes  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  tonight's  performance  of  Porgy  and  Bess,  and  recently 
sang  his  first  Renato  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera  for  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia.   He 
also  appeared  in  the  world  premiere  run  of  Margaret  Garner  in  Philadelphia  and  with  New 
York  City  Opera,  and  sang  Amonasro  for  Michigan  Opera  Theatre's  Aida.  Recent  engage- 
ments also  include  Amonasro  for  Florida  Grand  Opera,  Crown  in  a  concert  version  of  Porgy 
and  Bess  for  Opera  Pacific,  Porgy  for  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  title  role  in 
Macbeth  with  Memphis  Opera,  and  Margaret  Garner  with  Michigan  Opera  Theatre.  In 
November  2007,  he  appeared  at  the  Kennedy  Center  with  the  National  Symphony  under 
Marvin  Hamlisch  in  a  concert  version  of  Show  Boat  as  Joe,  a  role  he  recently  reprised  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  He  earned  critical  acclaim  for  two 
recent  role  debuts:  the  title  roles  in  Macbeth  and  Rigoletto,  and  Robert  in  Margaret  Garner.  A 
successful  veteran  of  Broadway  and  a  Lawrence  Olivier  Award  nominee,  Mr.  Baker  discov- 
ered his  gift  for  and  love  of  opera  while  performing  the  role  of  Crown  in  Porgy  and  Bess. 
After  hearing  his  performance  in  Radio  City  Music  Hall's  production  of  the  work,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  immediately  engaged  him  for  its  own  production.  Since  then,  he  has 
returned  to  that  company  in  the  roles  of  High  Priest  (Samson  etDelila),  Amonasro,  Escamillo 
{Carmen),  Silvio  (I pagliacci) ,  Donner  (Das Kheingold) ,  and  Belcore  (L'elisir  d'amore) .  In  addi- 
tion to  his  opera  performances,  Mr.  Baker  has  performed  and  recorded  with  such  leading 
orchestras  as  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  London  Philharmonic,  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, New  York  Philharmonic,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Hollywood  Bowl,  Milwaukee 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Danish  Symphony,  and  Radio  Stuttgart  Symphony,  under  such  con- 
ductors as  James  Levine,  Simon  Rattle,  Zubin  Mehta,  Andre  Previn,  Lorin  Maazel,  Esa- 
Pekka  Salonen,  Sir  Roger  Norrington,  the  late  Robert  Shaw,  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos,  Daniel 
Oren,  the  late  Anton  Guadagno,  and  the  late  Erich  Kunzel.  Other  career  highlights  include 
a  Grammy  nomination  in  1986,  numerous  engagements  with  Opera  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  repeat  engagements  in  Europe,  particularly  with  Arena  di  Verona. 
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Patrick  Blackwell  (Jim,  Undertaker) 

Patrick  Blackwell  continues  to  expand  his  impressive  repertoire  in  opera,  oratorio,  and 
musical  theater.  In  recent  seasons,  he  sang  his  first  performances  as  Porgy  in  Porgy  and  Bess 
in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  also  Sarastro  in  Die  Zauberflote.  He  returned  to  both  Chamber 
Opera  Chicago  and  Ars  Viva  of  Chicago  as  Balthazar  in  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,  a  role  he 
has  also  performed  with  Des  Moines  Metro  Opera  and  Opera  Illinois.  In  the  2007-08  season 
he  sang  the  Undertaker  and  Jim  in  Fresno  Opera's  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess  and  per- 
formed in  New  Jersey  State  Opera's  concert  gala  as  the  King  in  Aida  and  Melitone  in  La 
forza  del  destino,  and  with  Toledo  Opera  as  Count  Ceprano  in  Rigoletto.  Mr.  Blackwell  made 
his  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  debut  in  1997  as  Bumah  in  the  highly  acclaimed  world  premiere 
of  Anthony  Davis's  Amistad,  returning  there  as  Henry  Davis  in  Street  Scene,  as  Cal  in  Regina, 
and  as  the  Duke  of  Verona  in  Romeo  et  Juliette.  His  first  performances  with  New  York  City 
Opera  were  as  Dr.  Grenvil  in  La  traviata  and  Colline  in  La  boheme.  Among  his  other  notable 
portrayals  are  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni,  Zuniga  and  Morales  in  Carmen,  and  Baron  Douphol 
in  La  traviata.  He  has  performed  with  companies  including  New  Jersey  State  Opera,  Floren- 
tine Opera,  Augusta  Opera,  Western  Opera  Theatre,  and  Fort  Worth  Opera.  Mr.  Blackwell 
made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  as  the  bass  soloist  in  the  world  premiere  of  Earnestine  Rogers 
Robinson's  Crucifixion.  In  addition  to  performing  works  by  Mozart  at  the  Arts  Festival  in 
North  Korea,  he  has  sung  Faure's  Requiem  with  the  Fresno  Philharmonic  and  Osiride  in 
Rossini's  Mose  in  Egitto  with  the  New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Lincoln  Center.  He  also 
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has  credits  in  musical  theater,  cast  as  Joe  in  Show  Boat  with  Rockwell  Productions  and  with 
LiveEnt  in  Vancouver,  Canada.  Patrick  Blackwell  studied  with  Enrico  Di  Giuseppe  at  the 
Juilliard  School  on  full  scholarship.  He  began  his  career  as  a  young  artist  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera,  Houston  Opera  Studio,  the  Merola  Opera  Program,  Opera  Music  Theatre  Inter- 
national with  Jerome  Hines,  and  the  Aspen  Opera  Theatre  Center.  Patrick  Blackwell  makes 
his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  tonight's  performance  of  Porgy  and  Bess. 


John  Fulton  (Robbins) 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  this  evening,  American  baritone  John  Fulton 
has  completed  two  seasons  with  Arizona  Opera  in  the  Marian  Roose  Pulin  Young  Artist 
Studio,  where  he  has  performed  the  roles  of  Masetto  in  Don  Giovanni,  Sciarrone  in  Tosca, 
the  Cappadocian  in  Salome,  Schaunard  in  La  boheme,  and  Fiorello/Police  Sergeant  in  77  barbi- 
ere  di  Siviglia.  During  the  2007-08  season  he  debuted  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Harlem 
Productions  Inc.  touring  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  With  this  company  Mr.  Fulton  has 
performed  the  roles  of  Jake,  Crown,  and  Jim  in  numerous  opera  houses  across  Europe, 
including  the  Stadtstheater  Hannover,  the  Carre  Theater  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  Strasbourg 
Theatre,  to  name  a  few.  Other  recent  engagements  include  performances  as  Morales  in 
Carmen  and  as  Crown  in  Porgy  and  Bess  at  Tulsa  Opera,  Fiorello  with  Michigan  Opera 
Theatre,  and  Marullo  in  Rigoletto  in  concert  with  the  Westfield  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Fulton  has  performed  Figaro  in  II  barbiere  di  Siviglia  and  Marquis  d'Obigny  in  La 
traviata  with  Opera  Colorado,  Count  Almaviva  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  for  Opera  Theatre  of  the 
Rockies,  as  well  as  Count  Ceprano  in  Rigoletto  and  David  in  A  Hand  of  Bridge  with  Berkshire 
Opera.  He  has  also  taken  part  in  several  outreach  projects  for  Cincinnati  Opera,  including 
the  role  of  Robert  Garner  in  Richard  Danielpour's  Margaret  Garner.  In  summer  2006  he 
returned  to  Berkshire  Opera  for  Prince  Yamadori  in  Madama  Butterfly  and  Peter  in  Hansel 
und  Gretel.  In  2003  and  2005,  as  an  apprentice  artist  at  Central  City  Opera,  he  sang  John/ 
Tom  in  Henry  Mollicone's  Face  on  the  Barroom  Floor,  Barney  Ford  in  Mollicone's  Gabriel's 
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Cafe  on  Main 

Robin  McKelle  Quartet 
Michael  Kaeshammer 
Quintet 


SEPTEMBER  3  SAT 


Robin  McKelle 


2pm  Live  taping  of  Judy  Carmichael's 

"Jazz  Inspired"  with  host  Judy 

Carmichael  and  actress  Blythe  Danner 

and  and  special  guests  from  the  worlds  <:1,.,. , 

of  Jazz,  Broadway  or  Hollywood 

8piwi  A  Latin  Jazz  Tribute  to  Cachao  with 
Federico  Britos  Sextet  and  John  Santos 
Sextet  as  featured  in  the  "American 
Masters"/  PBS  documentary 
"Cachao:  Uno  Mas" 


John  Santos 


2PM  Coast  to  Coast  Septet  featuring 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Jimmy  Cobb  with 
vocalist  Mary  Stallings 

The  Mingus  Orchestra  conducted  by 
NEA  Jazz  Master  Gunther  Schuller 

8pm  Sing  the  Truth:  Celebrating 
the  History  of  Women  Vocalists  at 
Tanglewood  with  Angelique  Kidjo, 
Dianne  Reeves,  and  Lizz  Wright 


Jimmy  Cobb 


Dianne  Reeves 


TICKETS  $19-77  *  ONE  DAY  LAWN  PASS  $34 

888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org 

TANGLEWOOD  JAZZ  CAFE 

Jazz  Cafe  artists  include  Cedric  Henriot,  Rebecca  Martin, 
Sarah  Manning  and  Ulysses  Owens,  Jr.  Writer  Bob 
Blumenthal  will  interview  percussionist  John  Santos  and 
NEA  Jazz  Masters  Jimmy  Cobb  and  Gunther  Schuller  and 
conduct  a  session  on  jazz  vocalists  titled  "Listen  Here." 
All  are  free  with  a  ticket  to  the  main  stage  event. 

NEA  Jazz  Masters  Live  is  a  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  partnership  with  Arts  Midwest, 
that  celebrates  the  living  legends  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  jazz. 


TANGLEWOOD  WINE  &  FOOD  CLASSIC 

SEPTEMBER  l-< 

For  details,  visit  tanglewood.org. 
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Daughter,  and  the  Narrator  and  soloist  in  The  Quartet  of  the  Defeated  in  Britten's  Paul 
Bunyan.  Mr.  Fulton  was  awarded  the  Richard  F.  Gold  Career  Grant  and  the  Apprentice  Artist 
Award  at  Central  City  in  2005  and  he  won  the  prestigious  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  Wolf 
Lieder  Competition  in  New  York  in  2003.  He  has  studied  voice  with  Metropolitan  Opera 
baritone  Mark  Oswald,  and  his  primary  vocal  coaches  are  Kathleen  Kelly  and  Mark  Trawka. 
He  has  collaborated  with  conductors  Steuart  Bedford  and  Hal  France  and  been  directed  by 
Catherine  Malfitano,  Ken  Cazan,  and  James  Robinson.  A  native  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
John  Fulton  studied  at  UNC  Greensboro,  before  earning  his  master's  at  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  and  his  Professional  Studies  Degree  at  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 


Robert  Honeysucker  (Frazier) 

Baritone  Robert  Honeysucker  is  recognized  internationally  for  performances  in  opera,  con- 
certs, and  recital.  His  opera  performances  have  included  the  roles  of  Amonasro,  Escamillo, 
Ezio,  Figaro,  Germont,  Miller,  Iago,  Renato,  Rigoletto,  and  Sharpless,  with  such  companies 
as  Boston  Lyric  Opera,  Connecticut  Opera,  Delaware  Opera,  Eugene  Opera,  Fort  Worth 
Opera,  Opera  Boston,  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  Sacramento  Opera,  Tulsa  Opera,  and 
Utah  Opera.  Overseas  he  has  performed  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  in  Berlin,  and  as 
Daedalus  in  the  world  premiere  of  Paul  Earls's  Icarus  at  the  Brucknerfest  in  Linz,  Austria. 
He  has  also  appeared  in  opera  concerts  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  numerous  concerts  in 
Europe,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  He  recently  made  his  London  debut  performing 
songs  of  Charles  Griffes  in  Wigmore  Hall.  Mr.  Honeysucker  has  appeared  as  soloist  in  Elijah 
with  Boston's  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  under  Christopher  Hogwood;  the  world  premiere 
of  Howard  Frazin's  The  Voice  of  Isaac  with  PALS  Children's  Chorus  in  Boston;  Missa  Solemnis 
with  the  Northwest  Bach  Festival  Orchestra  (Spokane,  WA)  under  Gunther  Schuller;  Ives's 
General  William  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  at  Great  Woods  Performing  Arts  Center;  Copland's  Old  American  Songs  with  the 
Flagstaff  Symphony  Orchestra;  Carmina  burana  with  the  Roanoke  and  Omaha  symphony 
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orchestras;  and  a  PBS  telecast  of  Vaughan  Williams's  Hodie  with  the  Utah  Symphony  and 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  led  by  Keith  Lockhart.  Mr.  Honeysucker  has  also  performed 
with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Long  Island  Philharmonic,  Portland  (Maine) 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra.  Engagements  in  Japan  have 
featured  him  as  soloist  with  the  Sapporo  Symphony,  Osaka  Philharmonic,  and  Tokyo  Phil- 
harmonic in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony;  with  the  Tokyo  Symphony  in  Handel's  Messiah; 
with  the  Telemann  Chamber  Orchestra  in  Osaka  in  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio;  and  with  the 
Kansai  Chamber  Orchestra  in  Kobe  and  Kyoto  in  Handel's  Messiah  and  Bach  cantatas. 
Notable  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  his  December  1995  BSO 
debut  as  the  Keeper  of  the  Madhouse  in  Stravinsky's  The  Rake's  Progress;  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  in  celebration  of  Seiji  Ozawa's  twenty-fifth  season  as  music  director;  Wynton 
Marsalis's  All  Rise  conducted  by  Kurt  Masur  at  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood,  and  most 
recently,  in  March  2007,  the  Second  Prisoner  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio  under  James  Levine. 
With  the  Boston  Pops,  he  has  appeared  on  the  Esplanade  and  at  Symphony  Hall  under 
John  Williams,  Keith  Lockhart,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  and  Grant  Llewellyn.  Mr.  Honeysucker 
is  a  member  of  Videmus,  as  well  as  a  member  and  co-founder  of  the  Jubilee  Trio,  which 
presents  American  art  songs,  including  those  of  under-performed  African  American  com- 
posers. Honored  as  1995  "Musician  of  the  Year"  by  the  Boston  Globe,  Robert  Honeysucker 
has  also  been  a  winner  of  the  National  Opera  Association  Artists  Competition  and  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  New  England  Opera  Club  Jacopo  Peri  Award. 
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Leon  Williams  (Jake) 

Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  evening,  American  baritone  Leon  Williams  is 
equally  at  home  in  classical  repertoire  and  in  programs  of  spirituals,  holiday  and  popular 
standards,  and  show  tunes.  He  appeared  on  Broadway  and  on  tour  in  the  musical  Ragtime, 
and  last  season  performed  Christmas  concerts  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony  and  a  New 
Year's  Eve  program  with  the  Westfield  Symphony.  He  is  noted  for  performances  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah  (Honolulu  Symphony  and  Florida  Orchestra)  and  Orff's  Carmina  burana 
(Florida  Orchestra,  Baltimore,  Reading,  Alabama,  Westchester,  Grand  Rapids,  Jacksonville, 
Hartford,  and  Colorado  symphonies,  National  Philharmonic,  and  at  the  Berkshire  Choral 
Festival).  In  addition,  he  has  performed  Britten's  War  Requiem,  the  Requiems  of  Mozart 
and  Faure,  and  Haydn's  Creation  with  the  Colorado  Symphony;  Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea 
Symphony  with  the  Portland  and  Illinois  symphonies  and  Florida  Orchestra  (also  upcoming 
in  Grand  Rapids);  Faure's  Requiem  with  Raymond  Leppard  and  the  Kansas  City  Symphony; 
Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  with  the  Alabama  and  Santa  Barbara  symphonies;  Haydn's 
//  ritorno  di  Tobia  and  Harold  Farberman's  War  Cry  on  a  Prayer  Feather  With,  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Alice  Tully  Hall;  Weill's  Lindbergh/lug  with  Dennis  Russell  Davies  and 
the  American  Composers  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall;  Mahler's  Ruckert-Liederwith  Christoph 
Eschenbach  at  Japan's  Sapporo  Festival,  and  Mahler's  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  and 
Eighth  Symphony  with  Leon  Botstein  at  New  York's  Bard  Festival;  Vaughan  Williams's 
Fantasia  on  Christmas  Carols  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  at  Carnegie  Hall;  Mozart's 
Requiem  with  Joseph  Flummerfelt  at  the  Westminster  Festival;  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  at 
France's  Colmar  Festival;  Copland's  Old  American  Songs  with  the  Warren  Philharmonic;  and 
Verdi's  Requiem  with  David  Lockington  and  the  Modesto  Symphony.  He  recently  opened 
the  brand-new  concert  hall  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  performing  Lee  Hoiby's  I  Have  a  Dream  with 
James  Setapen  and  the  Amarillo  Symphony  and  returned  there  for  Walton's  Belshazzar's 
Feast.  Mr.  Williams  has  performed  Brahms's  Vier  ernste  Gesdnge  with  Sarah  Rothenberg  and 
the  Da  Camera  Society  of  Houston  (to  which  he  returned  for  a  special  Wuorinen  program, 
repeated  at  the  Guggenheim  under  the  baton  of  James  Levine) ;  an  "Art  of  the  Spiritual" 
program  at  San  Francisco's  Herbst  Theater;  and  an  ail-American  program  at  Japan's  Tochigi 
Music  Festival  and  Maine's  Arcady  Music  Festival.  He  has  given  recitals  in  Hartford,  Pitts- 
burgh, Princeton,  and  throughout  his  native  New  York  City,  including  Carnegie's  Weill 
Recital  Hall,  Merkin  Hall  (the  songs  of  Richard  Hundley),  and  the  92nd  Street  Y  (a  much- 
acclaimed  all-Poulenc  program  with  Michel  Senechal  and  Dalton  Baldwin)., He  earned  criti- 
cal and  public  acclaim  as  Anthony  in  Sweeney  Todd  (Toledo  Opera)  and  Papageno  in  Die 
Zauberflote  (Hawaii  Opera  Theatre).  A  much-in-demand  Porgy  and  Bess  principal,  he  has 
sung  Porgy,  Sporting  Life,  and  Jake. 


^  ***  T 


Michael  Aronov  (Detective) 

Michael  Aronov  will  play  Gromov  in  the  upcoming  American  premiere  of  Blood  and  Gifts  at 
the  Lincoln  Center  Theatre,  directed  by  Bartlett  Sher.  On  the  New  York  stage,  he  has  pre- 
sented his  solo  show,  Manigma,  at  the  Harold  Clurman  Theatre  and  the  78th  Street  Theatre 
Lab,  and  played  the  Conquistador  in  Spain  at  the  Lucille  Lortel  Theatre.  In  Europe  he  has 
portrayed  Stanley  Kowalski  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire.  Mr.  Aronov  received  the  Elliot  Norton 
Award  (best  actor)  for  originating  the  role  of  Dennis  in  Mauritius  at  Boston's  Huntington 
Theatre,  worked  with  Terrence  McNally  on  the  world  premiere  of  Unusual  Acts  of  Devotion  in 
Philadelphia,  and  appeared  in  Los  Angeles  under  the  direction  of  Estelle  Parsons  in  Salome 
starring  Al  Pacino.  At  the  Actors  Studio  he  was  in  Strindberg's  Playing  With  Fire  directed  by 
Lee  Grant  and  That  Tuesday  directed  by  Joseph  Chaikin;  he  appeared  in  another  Strindberg 
classic,  portraying  Jean  in  Miss  Julie  at  the  Cherry  Lane  Theatre.  Chaikin  also  directed  him 
in  the  New  York  premiere  of  Sam  Shepard's  The  Late  Henry  Moss  at  the  Signature  Theatre. 
He  has  appeared  as  Dionysus  in  The  Bacchae  2.1,  and  Edgar  in  an  award-winning  production 
of  King  Lear.  On  television  he  was  Armand  Marku  in  last  year's  season-ending  episodes  of 
The  Closer.  In  addition,  he  has  been  seen  in  The  Good  Wife,  Burn  Notice,  Blue  Bloods,  White 
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Collar,  Life  on  Mars,  Without  a  Trace,  Threat  Matrix,  several  episodes  of  the  Law  &  Order  fran- 
chise, Lipstick  Jungle,  The  Beat,  Spin  City,  The  Game,  and  All  My  Children.  His  film  credits 
include  Amexicano  (premiered  at  the  Tribeca  Film  Festival)  and  two  Sundance  favorites: 
Hedwig  and  the  Angry  Inch  and  Lbs.,  which  was  nominated  for  an  Independent  Spirit  Award. 


Matthew  Heck  (Policeman) 

Matthew  Heck  devotes  his  time  to  a  diverse  range  of  musical  activities  when  he  is  not  writ- 
ing podcasts,  advocating  for  student  discount  programs,  and  maintaining  social  media  chan- 
nels for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  an  avid  amateur  violinist,  Matthew  performs 
regularly  as  a  recitalist,  chamber  musician,  and  member  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic,  and, 
as  one  half  of  the  electronic  music  duo  Elder  Brothers  ?,  Matthew  spins  records  regularly  in 
Cambridge,  Boston,  New  York,  and  beyond. 


Jeremiah  Kissel  (Coroner) 

Jeremiah  Kissel  is  a  thirty-year  veteran  of  New  England's  professional  stages  and  has  appeared 
on  many  occasions  as  narrator  with  the  Boston  Pops,  for  such  works  as  Casey  at  the  Bat,  The 
Dream  Lives  On,  and  Christmas  favorites  The  Polar  Express,  How  The  Grinch  Stole  Christmas,  and 
A  Christmas  Carol.  He  has  played  major  roles  for  the  Huntington  Theatre  Company,  American 
Repertory  Theatre,  the  Lyric  Stage,  the  New  Rep,  and  the  Commonwealth  Shakespeare 
Company.  Recent  stage  work  includes  acclaimed  productions  at  the  Wimberly  Theater  and 
Merrimack  Rep;  he  can  be  seen  on  screen  in  the  films  The  Town  and  The  Fighter,  and  on 
television  in  ABC's  Body  of  Proof.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the  first  annual  Outstanding  Boston 
Actor  Award  at  the  Elliot  Norton  Ceremonies  in  1990  and  several  IRNE  (Independent 
Reviewers  of  New  England)  awards;  in  2003  he  was  presented  with  the  Norton  Prize  for 
Sustained  Excellence. 


Ralph  Petillo  (Archdale) 

Ralph  Petillo  has  written,  directed,  and  performed  for  Walt  Disney  World  and  Disney 
Productions.  He  co-founded  and  was  resident  director  for  Theatre  On  Park,  Orlando's  first 
Repertory  Theatre  Company,  and  established  and  directed  Florida's  first  African-American 
Repertory  Theatre  Company.  Directing  credits  include  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival's  Candide, 
A  Little  Night  Music,  Chicago,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Purlie,  Ain't  Misbehaven,  and  Company. 
Acting  credits  include  Tevye,  Henry  II,  Victor  Frankenstein,  and,  for  Berkshire  Theatre 
Festival,  Fagin,  Captain  Hook,  Duncan/Doctor  in  Macbeth,  and  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Present  in  A  Christmas  Carol. 


To  read  about  John  Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  see  pages  56-58. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

(Gershwin,  Porgy  and  Bess,  August  26,  2011) 

In  the  following  list,  §  denotes  membership  of  40  years,  *  denotes  membership  of  35-39  years, 
and  #  denotes  membership  of  25-34  years. 

Sopranos 

Margaret  Batista  •  Joy  Emerson  Brewer  •  Alison  M.  Burns  •  Angelina  Calderon  • 

Jeni  Lynn  Cameron  •  Catherine  C.  Cave  •  Anna  S.  Choi  •  Lisa  Conant  • 

Sarah  Dorfman  Daniello  #  •  Christine  Pacheco  Duquette  #  •  Mary  A.V.  Feldman  #  • 

Margaret  Felice  •  Katherine  Barrett  Foley  •  Bonnie  Gleason  •  Alexandra  Harvey  • 

Stephanie  Janes  •  Carrie  Kenney  •  Donna  Kim  •  Nancy  Kurtz  •  Barbara  Abramoff  Levy  §  • 

Erin  Nafziger  •  Heather  O'Connor  •  Ebele  Okpokwasili-Johnson  •  Jaylyn  Olivo  • 

Laurie  Stewart  Otten  •  Adi  Rule  •  Laura  C.  Sanscartier  •  Johanna  Schlegel  • 

Dana  R.  Sullivan  •  Anna  Ward  •  Alison  Zangari 

Mezzo-Sopranos 

Virginia  Bailey  •  Kristen  S.  Bell  •  Martha  A.R.  Bewick  •  Betty  Blanchard  Blume  • 

Betsy  Bobo  •  Lauren  A.  Boice  •  Donna  J.  Brezinski  •  Janet  Casey  •  Abbe  Dal  ton  Clark  • 

Kathryn  DerMarderosian  •  Diane  Droste  •  Paula  Folkman  #  •  Debra  Swartz  Foote  • 

Dorrie  Freedman  *  •  Irene  Gilbride  #  •  Denise  Glennon  •  Mara  Goldberg  •  Betty  Jenkins  • 

Gale  Livingston  #  •  Anne  Forsyth  Martin  •  Louise-Marie  Mennier  •  Tracy  Elissa  Nadolny  • 

Lori  Salzman  •  Elodie  Simonis  •  Julie  Steinhilber  #  •  Lelia  Tenreyro-Viana  • 

Michele  C.  Truhe  •  Marguerite  Weidknecht 

Tenors 

Armen  Babikyan  •  John  C.  Barr  #  •  Adam  Kerry  Boyles  •  Felix  M.  Caraballo  • 

Chad  D.  Chaffee  •  Jiahao  Chen  •  Stephen  Chrzan  •  William  Cutter  •  Tom  Dinger  • 

Ron  Efromson  •  Keith  Erskine  •  Len  Giambrone  •  Leon  Grande  •  J.  Stephen  Groff  #  • 

Luke  A.  Hamblen  •  Lance  Levine  •  Dane  Lighthart  •  Ronald  Lloyd  •  Henry  Lussier  *  • 

Jeffrey  L.  Martin  •  Glen  Matheson  •  David  Norris  #  •  Guy  F.  Pugh  •  Peter  Pulsifer  • 

Brian  R.  Robinson  •  Blake  Siskavich  •  Stephen  E.  Smith  •  Leslie  Tay  •  Stephen  J.  Twiraga 

Basses 

Thomas  Anderson  •  Thaddeus  Bell  •  Daniel  E.  Brooks  #  •  Stephen  J.  Buck  • 

Matthew  Collins  •  Mark  Costello  •  Mark  Gianino  •  Jay  S.  Gregory  #  •  Marc  J.  Kaufman  • 

Kelby  Khan  .  David  M.  Kilroy  •  Will  Koffel  •  G.P.  Paul  Kowal  .  Timothy  Lanagan  #  . 

Nathan  Lofton  •  David  K.  Lones  #  •  Patrick  McGill  •  Devon  Morin  •  Joshua  H.  Nannestad 

Stephen  H.  Owades  §  •  William  Brian  Parker  •  Jonathan  Saxton  •  Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf  • 

Matthew  Stansfield  •  Scott  Street  •  Joseph  J.  Tang  •  Craig  A.  Tata  •  Bradley  Turner  • 

Thomas  C.  Wang  #  •  Channing  Yu 

Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Re-Use  Initiative 


Tanglewood  is  pleased  to  continue  its  program  book  re-use  initiative  as  part 
of  the  process  of  increasing  its  recycling  arid  eco-friendly  efforts.  We  are  also 
studying  the  best  approaches  for  alternative  and  more  efficient  energy 


If  you  would  like  your  program  book  to  be  re-used,  please  choose  fro. 
the  following: 

11)  Rfturn  your  unwanted  clean  program  bo< 
an  usher  following  the  performance. 

2)  Leave  your  program  book  on  your  seat. 

3)  Return  your  clean  program  book  to  the  program  bins. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  make  Tanglewood  more  green! 


Classic. 


Homer  and  Joyce.  Shakespeare  and  Mamet.  Velasquez 
and  Sargent.  If  you're  interested  in  how  great  writers 
and  artists  transform  our  world,  we  invite  you  to  check 
out  our  courses — on  campus  or  online. 


Select  subject  areas: 

•  12  foreign  languages 

•  Poetry  and  Fiction  Writing 

•  Museum  Studies 

•  Philosophy  of  Mind 


Introduction  to  Jazz,  1 900-1 945 
American  Drama  Since  1945 
Religion,  Education,  and  Democracy 
Shakespeare's  Early  Plays 


Register  for  fall  courses:  August  1  -28. 

www.extension.harvard.edu 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Extension  School  is  proud  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Arrive  On 


Note 


The  Commonwealth  Way 


Music  moves  the  soul. 
Commonwealth  moves  you  wherever 
you  need  to  go  with  virtuoso  service. 

Commonwealth  provides  the  finest 
chauffeured  transportation  services 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  around 
the  globe. 

We're  also  proud  of  our  history 
of  supporting  our  environment, 
our  community  and  its  cultural 
foundations. 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  is  honored  to  be 
the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED    TRANSPORTATION 


SM 


»£:••        Six  time  winner  of  Inc.  Magazine's  ICIC  Top  100  Fastest  Growing        BEST  OF 


Inner  City  Companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Boston  Magazine's 
Four  time  winner  of  the  Best  of  Boston  Award  for  "Best  Car  Service." 


BOSTON 

2009 

Awarded  by  Boston  magazine 


800.558.5466  or  617.779.1919  •  commonwealthlimo.com 
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HOTELS  &  RESORTS 


mSm 


Mahler's  No.  4  or 


In  a  city  renowned  for  its  passionate  embrace  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  hotel  that  sits  at 
its  center.  The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  is  honored  to  be  the  Official  Hotel  of  two  of 
the  world's  greatest  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  1  800  441  1414  or  visit  www.fairmont.com 


Robert  Mondavi 

discoverwine 


EXPERIENCE  ROBERT  MONDAVI  DISCOVER  WINE  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


AUGUST  19-21 


Enjoy  wine  tastings,  cooking  demos,  wine  seminars,  and  winemaking  education. 

www.robertmondavi.com/discover 


PROUD  SPONSOR  OF 


Tanglewood 


2011 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Saturday,  August  27,  8:30pm 

THE  ABE  POLLIN  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  conductor  and  violin  soloist 


All-Beethoven  Program 

Romance  No.  1  in  G  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  40 
Romance  No.  2  in  F  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  50 

Mr.  PERLMAN 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 
Adagio  molto — Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio — Allegro  molto  vivace 

{Intermission} 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante  con  moto 

Allegro — 

Allegro 


<^J<^3    Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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The  Abe  Pollin  Memorial  Concert 
Saturday,  August  27,  201 1 

The  performance  on  Saturday  evening  is  supported  by  a  generous  gift  from  BSO 
Overseer  Elect  Irene  Pollin  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Abe  Pollin,  who  died  on 
November  24,  2009. 

Although  he  was  best-known  as  the  owner  of  the  Washington  Wizards  basketball 
team  and  its  arena,  the  Verizon  Center,  Abe  was  also  known  as  a  devoted  philan- 
thropist. He  was  involved  with  numerous  charitable  and  civic  activities  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  as  well  as  on  a  national  and  international  level.  Abe  worked 
tirelessly  to  revitalize  the  Washington,  D.C.,  community,  and  he  supported  many 
education  and  healthcare  initiatives.  Abe  and  Irene  have  given  generously  to  such 
causes  as  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  and  the  I  Have  a  Dream  Foundation, 
among  many  others.  Abe  and  Irene  were  married  for  over  sixty-four  years,  and  they 
had  four  children.  Abe  and  Irene  began  attending  performances  at  Tanglewood 
together  in  2001.  Since  then,  they  have  been  generous  supporters  of  the  Tanglewood 
Annual  Fund.  Irene  is  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member  at  the  Virtuoso  level. 

Irene  was  recently  elected  to  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers,  and  her  term  begins  on 
September  1.  A  pioneer  in  many  areas  of  women's  health,  Irene  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  for  her  work.  In  1999,  Irene  founded  Sister  to  Sister,  a  non-profit  founda- 
tion dedicated  to  preventing  heart  disease  in  women.  She  has  written  many  articles 
on  coping  with  chronic  illness,  as  well  as  two  books,  Medical  Crisis  Counseling  and 
Taking  Charge:  Overcoming  the  Challenges  of  Long-Term  Illness.  Irene  and  Abe  had  two 
children  that  died  from  congenital  heart  failure,  Kenneth  at  fifteen  months  and 
Linda  at  sixteen  years.  After  struggling  to  cope  with  the  death  of  her  two  children, 
Irene  returned  to  school  to  complete  a  master's  degree  in  psychiatric  social  work 
at  Catholic  University.  In  1976  she  created  the  first  Medical  Crisis  Counseling  Center 
in  Chevy  Chase,  MD,  developed  to  treat  patients  and  families  coping  with  chronic 
illness. 

Irene  currently  serves  on  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  Nutrition  Round 
Table;  the  Office  of  Women's  Health  at  NIH  Heart  Attack  Campaign  Expert  Panel; 
the  Executive  Committee  of  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Board  (thirty-three  years 
of  service) ,  and  the  BSO  Board  of  Overseers.  In  the  past  she  served  on  the  New  York 
Presbyterian  Hospital  Health  Sciences  Advisory  Committee;  Office  of  Women's 
Health  at  NIH  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  executive  board  of  her  alma  mater, 
American  University,  where  she  was  the  guiding  force  behind  the  development  of 
the  new  library.  In  2007,  Irene  received  an  honorary  doctoral  degree  from  Howard 
University. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

Romance  No.  1  in  G  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  40 

Romance  No.  2  in  F  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  50 

First  performances:  Dates  unknown,  but  composed  not  later  than  fall  1802,  when 
Beethoven's  brother  Karl  offered  both  Romances  to  the  publishers  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel.  First  BSO  performance  of  the  F  major  Romance,  Opus  50:  January  14,  1898,  Emil 
Paur  cond.,  Timothee  Adamowski,  violin.  First  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  F  major 
Romance,  Opus  50:  July  18,  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf  cond.,  Isaac  Stern,  violin.  First 
BSO  performance  of  the  G  major  Romance,  Opus  40:  July  24,  1965,  Tanglewood,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  cond.,  Isaac  Stern,  violin.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  G  major 
Romance,  Opus  40:  August  19,  2000,  Itzhak  Perlman,  cond.  and  violin.  Most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  of  the  F  major  Romance,  Opus  50:  August  21,  2010,  Susanna 
Malkki,  cond.,  Joshua  Bell,  violin. 

Eighteenth-century  German  composers  borrowed  the  term  "Romance,"  or  Romanze, 
from  their  French  contemporaries  to  denote  a  kind  of  simple  but  affecting  song; 

eventually  Haydn  and  Mozart  used  the  label  not  only  for  vocal  works  but  also 
for  some  lyrical  slow  movements  in  their  larger  works.  In  each  of  the  move- 
Ill,      ments  they  labeled  thus,  melodic  invention  and  lyrical  feeling  dominate. 
S,    "Romance,"  however,  was  not  a  name  used  for  individual  character  pieces 
[   until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Beethoven  studied  the  violin  when  he  lived  in  Bonn,  and  even  played  viola 
in  an  orchestra  there  before  he  moved  to  Vienna  in  1792.  Thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  displayed  an  interest  in  writing  for  the  violin  early  on  in  his 
career,  and  that  he  wrote  two  Romances — No.  1  in  G,  Opus  40,  and  No.  2  in  F, 
Opus  50.  One  way  to  approach  his  two  charming  single-movement  Romances 
is  to  perceive  them  as  way  stations  on  his  journey  to  the  composition  of  his  famous 
Violin  Concerto,  which  he  completed  in  1806.  These  pieces,  composed  in  sectional 
form,  also  require  both  technical  fluency  and  elegant  musicianship  from  the  violin 
soloist.  Music  historians  know  that  they  had  both  certainly  been  completed  by  1802, 
when  the  composer's  brother  negotiated  their  publication,  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
they  were  composed  as  early  as  1798  or  1799.  The  Romance  in  F  is  presumed  to 
have  been  composed  first,  although  it  is  called  No.  2  and  has  a  later  opus  number 
than  the  other  Romance.  It  was  probably  premiered  shortly  after  it  was  completed, 
although  facts  about  its  early  performance  history  are  not  available.  The  year  of  its 
publication  was  the  same  year  that  Beethoven  completed  his  Symphony  No.  2  and 
his  Heiligenstadt  Testament,  in  which  he  revealed  his  despair  about  his  increasing 
deafness. 

Marion  M.  Scott,  an  English  biographer  of  Beethoven,  writes  of  the  Romances, 
"They  are  beautiful  in  their  way,  not  easy  as  to  technique,  and  very  difficult  to  inter- 
pret satisfactorily."  The  famous  nineteenth-century  violinist  Joseph  Joachim  was 
known  to  have  valued  the  Romance  in  F  highly  and  counted  the  original  manuscript 
for  the  work,  which  he  received  as  a  gift  from  an  admirer,  as  one  of  his  most  prized 
possessions. 

No  one  knows  just  why  Beethoven  composed  his  Romances.  Some  historians  specu- 
late that  one  or  the  other  may  have  been  originally  intended  as  the  slow  central 
movement  for  a  fragmentary  C  major  violin  concerto  that  he  had  begun  earlier;  but 
some  ponder  that  if  that  were  true,  why  would  he  have  created  two  Romances  in 
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different  keys?  In  any  event,  the  two  Romances  share  a  similarity  in  form  as  well  as  in 
mood,  both  being  completely  lyrical  in  spirit. 

SUSAN  HALPERN 

Susan  Halpern  writes  program  notes  for  venues  including  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Kimmel 
Center  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  for  many  chamber  music  series  and  orchestras  through- 
out the  country. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 

First  performance:  April  2,  1800,  Vienna,  Beethoven  cond.  First  BSO  performance: 
October  1881,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  1,  1940, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  21,  2009,  Kurt 
Masur  cond. 

Popular  writing  about  Beethoven  has  found  it  all  too  easy  to  belittle  the  early,  pre- 
Eroica  symphonies  as  offspring  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  little  more  than  student 
works,  forerunners  of  the  masterpieces  to  come.  Quite  aside  from  its  gratuitous  den- 
igration of  the  rich  legacy  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  this  attitude  shows  little  real  under- 
standing of  Beethoven's  music.  Beethoven's  contemporaries,  at  least,  were 
aware  that  the  First  Symphony  marked  the  arrival  of  an  arresting  new  voice 
in  the  concert  hall,  one  that  made  demands  possibly  beyond  the  audience's 
willingness  to  follow.  Certainly  the  work  that  succeeded  most  brilliantly  with 
those  who  attended  Beethoven's  "academy"  (as  such  concerts  were  called) 
on  April  2,  1800,  was  not  the  symphony  but  another  new  piece,  the  Septet  in 
E-flat,  Opus  20.  That  work,  delightful  as  it  was,  did  not  make  the  kinds  of 
intellectual  demands  that  the  symphony  did.  The  symphony  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  musical  ideas  and  demanded  full  attention  throughout.  It  was 
no  lightweight  piece,  but  rather  a  dense  composition  in  its  interrelationship 
of  thematic  idea  and  harmonic  plan,  in  its  expansion  to  a  larger  scale  than 
most  earlier  symphonies  had  aimed  at,  and  in  the  intricate  interplay  of  small  motivic 
gestures  that  helped  to  unify  it. 

We  know  nothing  of  why  Beethoven  wrote  this  symphony.  He  had  certainly  planned 
an  attack  on  the  largest  musical  genre  more  than  once  before — sketches  survive  for 
earlier  symphonies  that  never  got  beyond  the  embryo  stage — but  it  was  not  until  he 
was  twenty-nine  years  old,  already  established  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  for 
the  piano,  with  recently-won  laurels  as  a  composer  for  string  quartet,  that  he  came 
before  the  public  as  a  symphonist.  No  sketches  seem  to  survive,  and  even  the  com- 
plete autograph  score  is  lost.  We  are  left,  then,  only  with  the  work  itself. 

Today,  after  having  heard  the  Beethoven  First  so  many  times  over  so  many  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  recapture  what  must  have  been  the  audience's  sense  of  disorientation  in 
the  opening  measures,  when  Beethoven's  first  two  chords  seem  to  imply  a  symphony 
in  F,  only  to  have  that  move  cancelled  by  the  next  chord,  which  aims  at  G.  We  now 
think  of  that  opening  as  a  wonderful,  oblique  approach  to  the  home  key,  a  setting 
up  of  harmonic  tensions  that  are  only  resolved  with  the  establishment  of  the  main 
Allegro  con  brio.  But  early  listeners  found  themselves  befuddled  by  what  seemed 
to  be  contradictory  signals  from  the  composer.  Right  from  the  outset  there  was  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a  new  and  individual  voice. 

Once  underway  with  his  Allegro  con  brio,  Beethoven  suggests  the  expanded  frame- 
work of  his  material  by  presenting  his  theme  first  on  the  tonic  of  the  home  key,  then 
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immediately  repeating  it  one  step  higher.  It  is  a  favorite  gambit  of  the  composer's. 
Such  a  gesture  cannot  be  repeated  again  literally  without  becoming  exasperating; 
it  virtually  forces  something  varied  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  the  elevated 
pitch  of  the  repetition  screws  up  the  energy  level  one  notch,  the  first  step  in  a  jour- 
ney of  skillfully  weighted  tension  and  release. 

The  slow  movement  (though  not  too  slow:  Beethoven  qualifies  his  Andante  cantabile 
with  the  words  "con  moto" — "with  movement")  is  a  full-fledged  sonata  form,  complete 
with  an  extensive  development  section  (rare  at  this  tempo) ,  in  which  the  principal 
theme  consists  of  imitative  statements  overlapping  each  other  in  a  fugato.  A  dotted 
rhythm  subtly  introduced  as  part  of  the  melody  in  the  third  bar  gradually  gains  in 
importance  until  it  becomes  an  extended  motive  in  the  timpani  (against  flute  and 
violin  triplets)  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  and  dominates  the  development  section. 
The  recapitulation  feels  as  if  it  moves  faster  since,  as  so  often  in  Beethoven,  there  is 
an  underlying  faster  pulse  that  was  not  present  earlier;  the  dotted  rhythm  provides 
striking  contrast  from  the  passages  of  smooth  equal  sixteenths. 

Beethoven  still  uses  the  generic  term  Menuetto  for  the  third  movement,  though  the 
tempo  marking,  Allegro  molto  e  vivace,  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from  that  state- 
ly aristocratic  dance.  In  fact,  this  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  everything  but  name. 
The  main  part  of  the  movement  consists  of  a  headlong  dash  toward  far  harmonic 
vistas,  with  chords  constantly  changing  in  ceaseless  activity;  by  way  of  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast,  the  Trio  features  woodwinds  and  violins  in  a  gentler  passage  with 
almost  no  harmonic  motion  at  all — a  stasis  designed  to  allow  a  catching  of  breath 
before  the  return  of  the  mad  race. 

Charles  Rosen  has  noted  in  his  book  The  Classical  Style  how  important  the  upbeat  is 
to  the  fundamental  wit  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  A  regular  up- 
beat pattern  in  a  theme  can  lead  the  listener's  expectation  in  a  certain  direction — 
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and  perhaps  mislead  it  for  expressive  purposes.  Beethoven's  finale  begins  with  a  pas- 
sage in  which  an  upbeat  grows  from  just  two  notes  to  three,  then  four,  five,  six,  and 
finally  a  seven-note  upward  scale  and  two  reiterations  of  the  note  at  the  top  before 
reaching  the  downbeat.  This  huge  "upbeat,"  which  extends  for  nearly  a  measure  and 
a  half,  accumulates  such  a  load  of  potential  energy  in  its  climb  that  the  reaction  can 
be  nothing  less  than  an  explosion  of  wit  and  high  spirits  in  which  a  series  of  themat- 
ic ideas  develops  in  the  most  intricate  counterpoint.  The  long  upbeat  phrase  some- 
times leads  to  the  theme,  but  often  (especially  in  the  development)  it  ends  unex- 
pectedly in  nothing  or  intertwines  with  itself  turned  upside  down.  This  splendid 
final  movement  in  the  first  of  Beethoven's  nine  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  symphony  remains  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  Beethovenian  guffaw. 

STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

Steven  Ledbetter  was  program  annotator  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1979 
to  1998  and  now  writes  program  notes  for  other  orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout 
the  country. 
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OK      Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

First  performance:  December  22,  1808,  Vienna,  Beethoven  cond.  (see  below).  First 
BSO  performance:  December  1881,  Georg  Henschel  cond.  First  Tanglewood  performance: 
August  5,  1937,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.  Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  July  10, 
2010,  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  cond. 

On  December  17,  1808,  the  Wiener  Zeitung  announced  for  the  following  Thursday, 
December  22,  a  benefit  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  behalf  of  and  to  be 
led  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  with  all  the  selections  "of  his  composition,  entirely 

new,  and  not  yet  heard  in  public,"  to  begin  at  half-past  six,  and  to  include  the 

following: 

First  Part:  1,  A  Symphony,  entitled:  "A  Recollection  of  Country  Life,"  in 
F  major  (No.  5).  2,  Aria.  3,  Hymn  with  Latin  text,  composed  in  the  church 
style  with  chorus  and  solos.  4,  Pianoforte  Concerto  played  by  himself. 

Second  Part:  1,  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  6).  2,  Sanctus  with 
Latin  text  composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos.  3,  Fantasia 
for  Pianoforte  alone.  4,  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte  which  ends  with  the 
gradual  entrance  of  the  entire  orchestra  and  the  introduction  of  choruses 
as  a  finale. 

One  witness  to  this  event  of  gargantuan  proportion — which  lasted  for  about  four 
hours  in  a  bitterly  cold,  unheated  hall — commented  on  "the  truth  that  one  can  easily 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — and  still  more  of  a  loud  one." 

The  hymn  and  Sanctus  were  drawn  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  the  concerto  was 
the  Fourth,  and  the  aria  was  "Ah! perfido"  (with  a  last-minute  change  of  soloist).  The 
solo  piano  fantasia  was  an  improvisation  by  the  composer;  the  concluding  number 
was  the  Opus  80  Choral  Fantasy  (written  shortly  before  the  concert — Beethoven 
did  not  want  to  end  the  evening  with  the  C  minor  symphony  for  fear  the  audience 
would  be  too  tired  to  appreciate  the  last  movement);  the  symphony  listed  as  "No.  5" 
was  the  one  actually  published  as  the  Sixth,  the  Pastoral;  and  the  symphony  labeled 
"No.  6"  was  the  one  published  as  the  Fifth. 

Beethoven  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  composers  on  the  European 
musical  scene.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  Viennese  concert  hall  audiences  in 
April  1800  with  a  program  including,  besides  some  Mozart  and  Haydn,  his  own 
Septet  and  First  Symphony;  and,  following  the  success  of  his  ballet  score  The 
Creatures  of  Prometheus  during  the  1801-02  musical  season,  he  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  foreign  publishers.  He  was,  also  at  that  time,  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  deterioration  in  his  hearing  (the  emotional  outpouring  known  as  the 
Heiligenstadt  Testament  dates  from  October  1802)  and  only  first  coming  to  grips 
with  this  problem  that  would  ultimately  affect  the  very  nature  of  his  music.  As  the 
nineteenth  century's  first  decade  progressed,  Beethoven's  music  would  be  performed 
as  frequently  as  Haydn's  and  Mozart's;  his  popularity  in  Vienna  would  be  rivaled  only 
by  that  of  Haydn;  and,  between  1802  and  1813,  he  would  compose  six  symphonies, 
four  concertos,  an  opera,  oratorio,  and  mass,  a  variety  of  chamber  and  piano  works, 
incidental  music,  songs,  and  several  overtures. 

Beethoven  composed  his  Third  Symphony,  the  Eroica,  between  May  and  November 
1803.  From  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806  his  primary  concern  was  his  opera  Leo- 
nore  (which  ultimately  became  Fidelio),  and  the  remainder  of  1806  saw  work  on  com- 
positions including  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  and  the  Razumovsky  Quartets,  Opus  59.  Sketches  for  both  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  symphonies  are  to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04 — it 
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was  absolutely  typical  for  Beethoven  to  concern  himself  with  several  works  at  once — 
and,  as  noted  above,  the  Fifth  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1808  and  given  its  first 
performance  that  December,  on  the  very  same,  very  long  concert  that  concluded 
with  the  Choral  Fantasy. 

In  a  Boston  Symphony  program  note  many  years  ago,  John  N.  Burk  wrote  that  "some- 
thing in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the  C  minor  Symphony 
commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new,  challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon 
forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to 
Mendelssohn,  but  was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hide- 
bound professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his  vow 
never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prejudices  and  resistanc- 
es quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports  Maria  Malibran  as  having  been 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  symphony.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess." 

In  the  language  of  another  age,  in  an  important  review  for  the  Allgemeine  musikalische 
Zeitung  of  July  4  and  11,  1810,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  recognized  the  Fifth  as  "one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  the  master  whose  stature  as  a  first-rate  instrumental  com- 
poser probably  no  one  will  now  dispute"  and,  following  a  detailed  analysis,  noted  its 
effect  upon  the  listener:  "For  many  people,  the  whole  work  rushes  by  like  an  ingen- 
ious rhapsody.  The  heart  of  every  sensitive  listener,  however,  will  certainly  be  deeply 
and  intimately  moved  by  an  enduring  feeling — precisely  that  feeling  of  foreboding, 
indescribable  longing — which  remains  until  the  final  chord.  Indeed,  many  moments 
will  pass  before  he  will  be  able  to  step  out  of  the  wonderful  realm  of  the  spirits 
where  pain  and  bliss,  taking  tonal  form,  surrounded  him." 

In  his  Eroica  Symphony,  Beethoven  introduced,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer  May- 
nard  Solomon,  "the  concept  of  a  heroic  music  responding  to  the  stormy  currents  of 
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contemporary  history."  The  shadow  of  Napoleon  hovers  over  the  Eroica;  for  the  Fifth 
Symphony  we  have  no  such  specific  political  connotations.  But  we  do  have,  in  the 
Fifth,  and  in  such  post-Eroica  works  as  Fidelio  and  Egmont,  the  very  clear  notion  of 
affirmation  through  struggle  expressed  in  musical  discourse,  and  perhaps  in  no 
instance  more  powerfully  and  concisely  than  in  the  Symphony  No.  5. 

So  much  that  was  startling  in  this  music  when  it  was  new — the  aggressive,  compact 
language  of  the  first  movement,  the  soloistic  writing  for  double  basses  in  the  third- 
movement  Trio,  the  mysterious,  overwhelmingly  powerful  transition  between  scherzo 
and  finale,  the  introduction  of  trombones  and  piccolo  into  the  symphony  orchestra 
for  the  first  time  (in  the  final  movement) — is  now  taken  virtually  for  granted,  given 
the  countless  performances  the  Fifth  has  had  since  its  Vienna  premiere,  and  given 
the  variety  of  different  languages  music  has  since  proved  able  to  express.  And  by 
now,  most  conductors  seem  to  realize  that  the  first  three  notes  of  the  symphony 
must  not  sound  like  a  triplet,  although  just  what  to  do  with  the  fermata  and  rest  fol- 
lowing the  first  statement  of  that  four-note  motive  sometimes  seems  open  to  argu- 
ment. But  there  are  times  when  Beethoven's  Fifth  seems  to  fall  from  grace.  Once 
rarely  absent  from  a  year's  concert  programming,  and  frequently  used  to  open  or 
close  a  season,  it  is  periodically  deemed  to  be  overplayed,  or  just  too  "popular."  But 
the  Fifth  Symphony  is  popular  for  good  reason,  and  so  ultimately  retains  its  impor- 
tant and  rightful  place  in  the  repertoire.  It  needs,  even  demands,  to  be  heard  on  a 
regular  basis,  representing  as  it  does  not  just  what  music  can  be  about,  but  every- 
thing that  music  can  succeed  in  doing. 

MARC  MANDEL 

Marc  Mandel  is  Director  of  Program  Publications  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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^    Guest  Artist 


Itzhak  Perlman 

Itzhak  Perlman  is  treasured  by  audiences  throughout  the  world  who  respond  not  only  to 
his  remarkable  artistry,  but  also  to  his  irrepressible  joy  in  making  music.  In  January  2009 
he  took  part  in  the  inauguration  of  President  Barack  Obama,  premiering  John 
Williams's  Air  and  Simple  Gifts  with  clarinetist  Anthony  McGill,  pianist  Gabriela 
Montero,  and  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma.  Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Mr.  Perlman  completed  his 
initial  training  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv.  He  came  to  New  York  and  soon 
was  propelled  into  the  international  arena  with  an  appearance  on  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Show.  Following  his  studies  at  the  Juilliard  School  with  Ivan  Galamian  and  Dorothy 
DeLay,  Mr.  Perlman  won  the  1964  Leventritt  Competition,  which  led  to  a  burgeon- 
ing worldwide  career.  Since  then,  he  has  appeared  with  every  major  orchestra  and 
%   in  recitals  and  at  festivals  around  the  world,  including  increasingly  frequent  appear- 
ances on  the  conductor's  podium.  Artistic  Director  of  the  Westchester  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  he  was  previously  music  advisor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  and  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  He  has  been  guest  conductor  with  numerous  orches- 
tras in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  as  well  as  at  the  Ravinia  and  OK  Mozart  festivals. 
Highlights  of  Mr.  Perlman's  2010-11  season  included  performances  in  Chile,  Brazil, 
Japan,  and  South  Korea;  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  opening  subscription  week;  a 
Chicago  Symphony  benefit  concert  for  the  Rotary  Foundation's  campaign  to  End  Polio 
Now;  a  performance  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  recitals  across 
North  America.  Mr.  Perlman  also  appeared  with  students  and  alumni  from  the  Perlman 
Music  Program  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  has  made 
many  television  appearances  and  has  won  four  Emmy  Awards,  most  recently  for  PBS's 
"Fiddling  for  the  Future,"  a  film  about  the  Perlman  Music  Program;  in  July  2004  PBS 
aired  "Perlman  in  Shanghai,"  about  that  program's  visit  to  China.  In  2008  Mr.  Perlman 
joined  renowned  chef  Jacques  Pepin  on  the  PBS  special  "Artist's  Table"  to  discuss  the 
relationship  between  the  culinary  and  musical  arts,  and  also  narrated  "Visions  of  Israel." 
One  of  his  proudest  achievements  was  his  collaboration  with  composer  John  Williams 
on  Steven  Spielberg's  Schindler's  List,  in  which  he  performed  the  violin  solos.  He  was  also 
violin  soloist  on  the  soundtracks  of  Hero  (music  by  Tan  Dun)  and  Memoirs  of  a  Geisha 
(music  by  John  Williams).  Winner  of  fifteen  Grammy  Awards,  Itzhak  Perlman  received  a 
Grammy  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  in  February  2008.  His  most  recent  releases  include 
an  all-Mozart  recording  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (EMI)  with  Mr.  Perlman  as  both 
soloist  and  conductor  and  a  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  with  Mr.  Perlman  con- 
ducting the  Israel  Philharmonic,  with  which  he  has  had  a  long  association.  Mr.  Perlman 
has  taught  full-time  at  the  Perlman  Music  Program  each  summer  since  its  founding  in 
1994  and  currently  holds  the  Dorothy  Richard  Starling  Foundation  Chair  at  the  Juilliard 
School.  Harvard,  Yale,  Brandeis,  Roosevelt,  Yeshiva,  and  Hebrew  universities  are  among 
the  institutions  that  have  awarded  him  honorary  degrees.  President  Reagan  honored 
Mr.  Perlman  with  a  Medal  of  Liberty,  and  President  Clinton  awarded  him  the  National 
Medal  of  Arts.  He  was  a  2003  Kennedy  Center  Honoree.  His  presence  on  stage,  on 
camera,  and  in  personal  appearances  of  all  kinds  speaks  eloquently  on  behalf  of  the 
disabled,  and  his  devotion  to  their  cause  is  an  integral  part  of  Mr.  Perlman's  life.  Visit 
www.itzhakperlman.com  for  more  information.  Itzhak  Perlman  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  debut  in  December  1966  and  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August  1967, 
since  which  time  he  has  appeared  a  great  many  times  as  concerto  soloist  with  the  BSO  in 
Boston,  on  tour,  and  particularly  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  in  August  2007.  His  only 
previous  appearance  as  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO  was  at  Tanglewood  in  August  2000, 
doubling  as  soloist  and  conductor  for  a  program  including  the  two  Beethoven  Romances, 
Mozart's  Symphony  No.  29,  and  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  4. 
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Norio  Ohga  backstage  at  Heinz  Hall  in  Pittsburgh 
with  Lorin  Maazel,  April  9,  1994 


The  Norio  Ohga  Memorial  Concert 
Sunday,  August  28,  201 1 

The  performance  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Norio  Ohga 
(b.  January  29,  1930;  d.  April  23,  2011),  former  President,  Chairman,  and  CEO 
of  Sony  Corporation,  BSO  Great  Benefactor,  and  former  BSO  Overseer.  In  1993, 
Mr.  Ohga  became  the  largest  single  donor  to  the  campaign  for  the  new  concert  hall 
at  Tanglewood  with  a  $1.25  million  personal  gift  from  himself  and  his  wife  Midori, 

plus  a  $750,000  campaign  contribution  from  Sony 
Corporation.  Along  with  these  donations  came  the 
privilege  to  name  the  new  hall.  Mr.  Ohga  generously 
chose  to  name  the  new  venue  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  in 
honor  of  his  friend  and  fellow  countryman's  BSO 
achievements  and  contributions  to  the  world  of 
music. 

Mr.  Ohga  was  born  in  Numazu,  Japan.  He  was  an 
aspiring  operatic  baritone  enrolled  at  the  Tokyo 
National  University  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music  when 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sony  co-founder  Akio  Morita, 
offering  opinion  on  needed  improvements  for  a 
tape  recorder  the  fledging  company  had  just  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Morita  and  Sony  co-founder  Masuru 
Ibuka  were  so  impressed  with  Mr.  Ohga's  expert 
knowledge  of  sound  and  electrical  engineering  that 
they  appointed  him  a  consultant  and  advisor  in  1953  while  he  was  still  a  student.  In 
1954,  Mr.  Ohga  left  Tokyo  to  further  his  vocal  studies  at  the  Berlin  University  of  the 
Arts.  Yet  Mr.  Morita  stayed  in  touch,  and  in  1959  convinced  Mr.  Ohga  to  join  Sony 
as  a  full-time  employee. 

As  a  corporate  executive,  Mr.  Ohga  was  a  man  of  vision  and  foresight.  Among  his 
many  accomplishments  that  were  key  to  Sony's  worldwide  success  and  growth  as  a 
global  entertainment  leader,  he  recognized  the  future  potential  of  compact  optical 
disc  formats  and  personally  drove  Sony's  initiatives  to  explore  this  new  frontier. 
During  the  development  of  the  CD,  it  was  Mr.  Ohga's  instincts  as  a  trained  musician 
that  led  him  to  push  for  a  twelve-centimeter  format,  providing  sufficient  recording 
capacity  at  75  minutes  to  enable  listeners  to  enjoy  all  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
without  interruption.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  the  CD  specifications  still  in  use 
today. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  Mr.  Ohga's  personal  love  of  music  remained  undimin- 
ished. For  many  years  he  cherished  a  plan  to  return  to  the  world  of  music  as  a 
conductor.  While  head  of  Sony  Music,  Mr.  Ohga  studied  conducting  with  Herbert 
von  Karajan  while  he  and  Maestro  von  Karajan  worked  on  Sony's  iconic  Berlin 
Philharmonic  recordings.  In  1990,  Mr.  Ohga's  dream  was  realized  when  he  made 
his  conducting  debut  with  the  Tokyo  Philharmonic  on  his  sixtieth  birthday.  He 
made  subsequent  guest  appearances  with  orchestras  around  the  world,  including 
the  BSO  (in  the  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  Inaugural  Concert  in  1994),  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Orchestra,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and,  with  his  friend  Lorin  Maazel  as 
guest  violinist,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
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The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  August  28, 2011,  was  cancelled 
due  to  Hurricane  Irene.  The  Open  Rehearsal  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  Saturday  morning, 
August  27,  was  given  as  scheduled. 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

130th  season,  2010-2011 


Sunday,  August  28,  2:30pm 

THE  NORIO  OHGA  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

LORIN  MAAZEL  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Opus  125 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

Molto  vivace — Presto — Tempo  I — 
Presto — Tempo  I 

Adagio  molto  e  cantabile — Andante  moderato — 
Tempo  I — Andante — Adagio 

Presto — Allegro  ma  non  troppo — Vivace — 
Adagio  cantabile — Allegro  moderato— 
Allegro — Allegro  assai — Presto — Allegro 
assai — Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  Marcia — 
Andante  maestoso — Adagio  ma  non  troppo, 
ma  divoto — Allegro  energico,  sempre 
ben  marcato — Allegro  ma  non  tanto — 
Prestissimo 

JOYCE  EL-KHOURY,  soprano 

MARGARET  GAWRYSIAK,  mezzo-soprano 

GARRETT  SORENSON,  tenor 

ERIC  OWENS,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  50. 


This  afternoon's  appearance  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  supported  by 
the  Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  Fund  for  Voice  and  Chorus. 

^J^_         Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  201 1  Tanglewood  season. 

Steinway  &  Sons  is  the  exclusive  provider  of  pianos  for  Tanglewood. 

Special  thanks  to  Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  turn  off  cellular  phones,  texting 
devices,  pagers,  watch  alarms,  and  all  other  personal  electronic  devices  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashes,  in  particular,  are  distracting  to  the  performers 
and  to  other  audience  members. 

Note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  during  performances  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  is  prohibited. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

<C^      Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Opus  125 

First  performance:  May  7,  1824,  Karntnerthor  Theater,  Vienna,  with  the  deaf  composer 
on  stage  beating  time,  but  Michael  Umlauf  cond.;  Henriette  Sontag,  Karoline  Unger, 
Anton  Haitzinger,  and  Joseph  Seipelt,  soloists.  First  BSO  performance:  March  1882, 
Georg  Henschel  cond.;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen,  Mary  H.  How,  Charles  R.  Adams, 
and  V.  Cirillo,  soloists.  First  Tanglewood  performance:  August  4,  1938,  to  inaugurate 
the  Music  Shed,  Serge  Koussevitzky  cond.;  Jeannette  Vreeland,  Anna  Kaskas,  Paul 
Althouse,  and  Norman  Cordon,  soloists;  Cecilia  Society  chorus,  Arthur  Fiedler  cond. 
Most  recent  Tanglewood  performance:  August  29,  2010,  Kurt  Masur  cond.;  Nicole  Cabell, 
Marietta  Simpson,  Garrett  Sorenson,  and  John  Relyea,  vocal  soloists;  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  cond. 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  D  minor  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  influential 
of  symphonic  works,  and  one  of  the  most  enigmatic.  Partly  it  thrives  in  legends:  the 
unprecedented  introduction  of  voices  into  a  symphony,  singing  Schiller's  "Ode  to 
Joy";  the  Vienna  premiere  in  1824,  when  the  deaf  composer  could  not  hear 
the  frenzied  ovations  behind  him;  the  mystical  beginning,  like  matter  coa- 
lescing out  of  the  void,  that  would  be  echoed  time  and  again  by  later  com- 
posers— Brahms,  Bruckner,  Mahler.  Above  all  there  is  the  choral  theme  of 
the  last  movement,  one  of  the  most  familiar  tunes  in  the  world. 


On  the  face  of  it,  that  in  his  last  years  Beethoven  would  compose  a  paean  to 
joy  is  almost  unimaginable.  As  early  as  1802,  when  he  faced  the  certainty  that 
he  was  going  deaf,  he  cried  in  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament":  "For  so  long 
now  the  heartfelt  echo  of  true  joy  has  been  a  stranger  to  me!"  Through  the 
next  twenty  years  before  he  took  up  the  Ninth,  he  lived  with  painful  and 
humiliating  illness.  The  long  struggle  to  become  legal  guardian  of  his  nephew,  and 
the  horrendous  muddle  of  their  relationship,  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  madness. 

The  idea  of  setting  Schiller's  Ode  to  music  was  actually  not  a  conception  of  Beetho- 
ven's melancholy  last  decade.  The  poem,  written  in  1785  and  embodying  the  revolu- 
tionary fervor  of  that  era,  is  a  kind  of  exalted  drinking  song,  to  be  declaimed  among 
comrades  with  glasses  literally  or  figuratively  raised.  Schiller's  Utopian  verses  were 
the  young  Beethoven's  music  of  revolt;  it  appears  that  in  his  early  twenties  he  had 
already  set  them  to  music. 

In  old  age  we  often  return  to  our  youth  and  its  dreams.  In  1822,  when  Vienna  had 
become  a  police  state  with  spies  everywhere,  Beethoven  received  a  commission  for 
a  symphony  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London.  He  had  already  been  sketch- 
ing ideas;  now  he  decided  to  make  Schiller's  fire-drunk  hymn  to  friendship,  mar- 
riage, freedom,  and  universal  brotherhood  the  finale  of  the  symphony.  Into  the  first 
three  movements  he  carefully  wove  foreshadowings  of  the  'Joy"  theme,  so  in  the 
finale  it  would  be  unveiled  like  a  revelation. 

The  dramatic  progress  of  the  Ninth  is  usually  described  as  "darkness  to  light."  Scholar 
Maynard  Solomon  refines  that  idea  into  "an  extended  metaphor  of  a  quest  for 
Elysium."  But  it's  a  strange  darkness  and  a  surprising  journey. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  whispering  string  tremolos,  as  if  coalescing  out  of 
silence.  Soon  the  music  bursts  into  figures  monumental  and  declamatory,  and  at  the 
same  time  gnarled  and  searching.  The  gestures  are  decisive,  even  heroic,  but  the 
harmony  is  a  restless  flux  that  rarely  settles  into  a  proper  D  minor,  or  anything  else. 
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What  kind  of  hero  is  rootless  and  uncertain?  The  recapitulation  (the  place  where 
the  opening  theme  returns)  appears  not  in  the  original  D  minor  but  in  a  strange 
D  major  that  erupts  out  of  calm  like  a  scream,  sounding  not  triumphant  but  some- 
how frightening.  As  coda  there's  a  funeral  march  over  an  ominous  chromatic  bass 
line.  Beethoven  had  written  funeral  marches  before,  one  the  second  movement  of 
the  Eroica  Symphony.  There  we  can  imagine  who  died:  the  hero,  or  soldiers  in  battle. 
Who  died  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Ninth? 

After  that  tragic  coda  comes  the  Dionysian  whirlwind  of  the  scherzo,  one  of  Beetho- 
ven's most  electrifying  and  crowd-pleasing  movements,  also  one  of  his  most  com- 
plex. Largely  it  is  manic  counterpoint  dancing  through  dazzling  changes  of  key, 
punctuated  by  timpani  blasts.  In  the  middle  comes  an  astonishing  Trio:  a  little  wisp 
of  folksong  like  you'd  whistle  on  a  summer  day,  growing  through  mounting  repeti- 
tions into  something  hypnotic  and  monumental.  So  the  second  movement  is  made 
of  complexity  counterpoised  by  almost  childlike  simplicity — a  familiar  pattern  of 
Beethoven's  late  music. 

Then  comes  one  of  those  singing,  time-stopping  Adagios  that  also  mark  his  last  peri- 
od. It  is  alternating  variations  on  two  long-breathed,  major-key  themes.  The  varia- 
tions of  the  first  theme  are  liquid,  meandering,  like  trailing  your  hand  in  water 
beside  a  drifting  boat.  There  are  moments  of  yearning,  little  dance  turns,  everything 
unfolding  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncanny  beauty. 

The  choral  finale  is  easy  to  outline,  hard  to  explain.  Scholars  have  never  quite 
agreed  on  its  formal  model,  though  it  clearly  involves  a  series  of  variations  on  the 
'Joy"  theme.  But  why  does  this  celebration  of  joy  open  with  a  dissonant  shriek  that 
Richard  Wagner  called  the  "terror  fanfare,"  shattering  the  tranquility  of  the  slow 
movement?  Then  the  basses  enter  in  a  quasi-recitative,  as  if  from  an  oratorio  but 
wordless.  We  begin  to  hear  recollections  of  the  previous  movements,  each  rebuffed 
in  turn  by  the  basses:  opening  of  the  first  movement. . .  no,  not  that  despair;  second 
movement. . .  no,  too  frivolous;  third  movement. . .  nice,  the  basses  sigh,  but  no,  too 
sweet.  (Beethoven  originally  sketched  a  singer  declaiming  words  to  that  effect,  but 
he  decided  to  leave  the  ideas  suggested  rather  than  spelled  out.)  This,  then:  the 
ingenuous  little  Joy  theme  is  played  by  the  basses  unaccompanied,  sounding  rather 
like  somebody  (say,  the  composer)  quietly  humming  to  himself.  The  theme  picks 
up  lovely  flowing  accompaniments,  begins  to  vary.  Then,  out  of  nowhere,  back  to 
the  terror  fanfare.  Now  in  response  a  real  singer  steps  up  to  sing  a  real  recitative: 
"Oh  friends,  not  these  sounds!  Rather  let's  strike  up  something  more  agreeable 
and  joyful." 

Soon  the  chorus  is  crying  "Freude!" — 'Joy!" — and  the  piece  is  off,  exalting  joy  as 
the  god-engendered  daughter  of  Elysium,  under  whose  influence  love  could  flour- 
ish, humanity  unite  in  peace.  The  variations  unfold  with  their  startling  contrasts.  We 
hear  towering  choral  proclamations  of  the  theme.  We  hear  a  grunting,  lurching  mili- 
tary march  heroic  in  context  ('Joyfully,  like  a  hero  toward  victory")  but  light  unto 
satiric  in  tone,  in  a  style  the  Viennese  called  "Turkish."  That  resolves  inexplicably 
into  an  exalted  double  fugue.  We  hear  a  kind  of  Credo  reminiscent  of  Gregorian 
chant  ("Be  embraced,  you  millions!  Here's  a  kiss  for  all  the  world!").  In  a  spine- 
tingling  interlude  we  are  exhorted  to  fall  on  our  knees  and  contemplate  the  Godhead 
("Seek  him  beyond  the  stars"),  followed  by  another  double  fugue.  The  coda  is 
boundless  jubilation,  again  hailing  the  daughter  of  Elysium. 

So  the  finale's  episodes  are  learned,  childlike,  ecclesiastical,  sublime,  Turkish.  In  his 
quest  for  universality,  is  Beethoven  embracing  the  ridiculous  alongside  the  sublime? 
Is  he  signifying  that  the  world  he's  embracing  includes  the  elevated  and  the  popular, 
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West  and  East?  Does  the  unsettled  opening  movement  imply  a  rejection  of  the  heroic 
voice  that  dominated  his  middle  years,  making  way  for  another  path? 

In  a  work  so  elusive  and  kaleidoscopic,  a  number  of  perspectives  suggest  themselves. 
One  is  seeing  the  Ninth  in  light  of  its  sister  work,  the  Missa  Solemnis.  At  the  end  of 
Beethoven's  Mass  the  chorus  is  declaiming  "Dona  nobis  pacem,"  the  concluding  prayer 
for  peace,  when  the  music  is  interrupted  by  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  war.  Just 
before  the  choir  sings  its  last  entreaty,  the  drums  are  still  rolling  in  the  distance.  The 
Mass  ends,  then,  with  an  unanswered  prayer. 

Beethoven's  answer  to  that  prayer  is  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  hope  and  peace 
are  not  demanded  of  the  heavens.  Once  when  a  composer  showed  Beethoven  a 
work  on  which  he  had  written  "Finished  with  the  help  of  God,"  Beethoven  wrote 
under  it:  "Man,  help  yourself!"  In  the  Ninth  he  directs  our  gaze  upward  to  the 
divine,  but  ultimately  returns  it  to  ourselves.  Through  Schiller's  exalted  drinking 
song,  Beethoven  proclaims  that  the  gods  have  given  us  joy  so  we  can  find  Elysium 
on  earth,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives. 

In  the  end,  though,  the  symphony  presents  us  as  many  questions  as  answers,  and  its 
vision  of  Utopia  is  proclaimed,  not  attained.  What  can  be  said  with  some  certainty  is 
that  its  position  in  the  world  is  probably  what  Beethoven  wanted  it  to  be.  In  an  un- 
precedented way  for  a  composer,  he  stepped  into  history  with  a  great  ceremonial 
work  that  doesn't  simply  preach  a  sermon  about  freedom  and  brotherhood,  but 
aspires  to  help  bring  them  to  pass.  Partly  because  of  its  enigmas,  so  many  ideologies 
have  claimed  the  music  for  their  own;  over  two  centuries  Communists,  Christians, 
Nazis,  and  humanists  have  joined  in  the  chorus.  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the 
Ninth  at  the  celebration  of  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  what  else  would  do  the 
job?  Now  the  Joy  theme  is  the  anthem  of  the  European  Union,  a  symbol  of  nations 
joining  together.  If  you're  looking  for  the  universal,  here  it  is. 

One  final  perspective.  The  symphony  emerges  from  a  whispering  mist  to  fateful 
proclamations.  The  finale's  Joy  theme,  prefigured  in  bits  and  pieces  from  the  begin- 
ning, is  almost  constructed  before  our  ears,  hummed  through,  then  composed  and 
recomposed  and  decomposed.  Which  is  to  say,  the  Ninth  is  also  music  about  music, 
about  its  own  emerging,  about  its  composer  composing.  And  for  what?  "Be  embraced, 
you  millions!  This  kiss  for  all  the  world!"  run  the  telling  lines  in  the  finale,  in  which 
Beethoven  erected  a  movement  of  monumental  scope  on  a  humble  little  tune  that 
anybody  can  sing,  and  probably  half  the  world  knows. 

The  Ninth  Symphony,  forming  and  dissolving  before  our  ears  in  its  beauty  and  ter- 
ror and  simplicity  and  complexity,  is  itself  Beethoven's  embrace  for  the  millions, 
from  East  to  West,  high  to  low,  naive  to  sophisticated.  When  the  bass  soloist  speaks 
the  first  words  in  the  finale,  an  invitation  to  sing  for  joy,  the  words  come  from 
Beethoven,  not  Schiller.  It's  the  composer  talking  to  everybody,  to  history.  There's 
something  singularly  moving  about  that  moment  when  Beethoven  greets  us  person 
to  person,  with  glass  raised,  and  hails  us  as  friends. 

JAN  SWAFFORD 

A  faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  where  he  studied  composition,  Jan  Swafford  is  an  award-winning  composer  and 
author  whose  books  include  biographies  of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Charles  Ives,  and  The 
Vintage  Guide  to  Classical  Music.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  Beethoven 
for  Houghton  Mifflin. 
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Text  to  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
based  on  Schiller's  ode,  "To  Joy" 


O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone! 
Sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 

anstimmen, 
Und  freudenvollere. 

— Beethoven 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 
Ja — wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur, 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod, 

Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 

Froh  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen 

Plan, 
Laufet,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 


O  friends,  not  these  tones; 
Rather,  let  us  tune  our  voices 

In  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  song. 


Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

He  who  has  won  in  that  great  gamble 

Of  being  friend  unto  a  friend, 

He  who  has  found  a  goodly  woman, 

Let  him  add  his  jubilation  too! 

Yes — he  who  can  call  even  one  soul 

On  earth  his  own! 

And  he  who  never  has,  let  him  steal 

Weeping  from  this  company. 

All  creatures  drink  of  Joy 

At  Nature's  breasts. 

All  good,  all  evil  souls 

Follow  in  her  rose-strewn  wake. 

She  gave  us  kisses  and  vines, 

And  a  friend  who  has  proved  faithful 

even  in  death. 
Lust  was  given  to  the  Serpent, 
And  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 

As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 

Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the 

heavens, 
Brothers,  follow  your  appointed  course, 
Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
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Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Freude,  Tochter  aus  Elysium! 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 
Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium! 
Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken! 


Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 
Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 
Seek  him  above  the  canopy  of  the  stars! 
Surely  he  dwells  beyond  the  stars. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions! 
Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 
Seek  him  above  the  canopy  of  the  stars! 
Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Joy,  Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 
This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 
Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 
Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 
Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark! 


Translation  copyright  ©Donna  Hewitt-Didham;  all  rights  reserved. 
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X^    Guest  Artists 


Lorin  Maazel 

Lorin  Maazel  is  completing  his  fifth  and  final  season  as  the  first  music  director  of  the 
Santiago  Calatrava-designed  opera  house  in  Valencia,  Spain,  the  Palau  de  les  Arts 

"Reina  Sofia."  Music  director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  from  2002  to  2009, 
he  assumes  the  music  directorship  of  the  Munich  Philharmonic  in  2012-13.  He 
is  also  the  founder  and  artistic  director  of  the  new  Castleton  Festival,  launched 
in  July  2009.  His  2010-11  season  was  highlighted  by  productions  of  Aida  and  his 
own  opera,  1984,  at  the  Palau  de  les  Arts,  two  concerts  with  the  newly  formed 
resident  orchestra  of  China's  National  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Beijing, 
a  New  Year's  Eve  marathon  concert  of  all  nine  Beethoven  symphonies  in  Tokyo, 
return  appearances  with  the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  Mahler  cycle  in  London  with  the  Philharmonia,  and 
touring  with  that  orchestra.  Mr.  Maazel  marked  the  centennial  of  the  premiere 
of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  at  the  Ruhr  Festival,  conducting  forces  numbering  in 
excess  of  one  thousand  performers,  and  brought  Castleton  Festival  Opera  productions 
of  Britten's  Rape  ofLucretia  and  Albert  Herring  to  Berkeley,  California.  In  2009-10  he 
twice  stepped  in  for  indisposed  colleagues,  leading  Verdi's  Requiem  in  Parma,  Italy, 
and  the  second  half  of  a  Beethoven  cycle  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  both 
Boston  and  New  York.  In  Valencia  he  led  Madama  Butterfly,  a  double-bill  of  La  vida 
breve  and  Cavalleria  rusticana,  and  La  traviata.  He  led  tours  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  in  Vienna 
with  the  Philharmonic,  conducting  the  premiere  of  a  symphonic  suite  drawn  from 
his  opera  1984.  He  also  made  return  appearances  in  the  United  States  with  both  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  In  China  he  inaugu- 
rated the  new  opera  house  in  Guangzhou  with  Turandot  and  closed  the  opera  festival  at 
Beijing's  National  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  with  La  traviata.  A  second-generation 
American  born  in  Paris,  Lorin  Maazel  made  his  European  conducting  debut  in  1953 
and  quickly  established  himself  as  a  major  artist,  appearing  at  Bayreuth  (the  first 
American  to  do  so)  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1960,  and  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival  in  1963.  He  has  conducted  more  than  150  orchestras  in  more  than  5000  opera 
and  concert  performances,  and  has  made  over  300  recordings.  He  has  held  chief  con- 
ducting and  artistic  posts  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin. 
His  close  association  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  includes  eleven  internationally  tel- 
evised New  Year's  Concerts.  Mr.  Maazel  founded  a  major  competition  for  young  con- 
ductors in  2000  (culminating  in  a  final  round  at  Carnegie  Hall)  and  has  since  been  an 
active  mentor  to  many  of  the  finalists.  Through  his  Chateauville  Foundation  in  Castle- 
ton, Virginia,  he  has  created  a  new  festival  and  residency  program  for  aspiring  singers, 
instrumentalists,  and  conductors.  He  is  also  extremely  active  in  philanthropy,  and  has 
received  many  honors  worldwide.  Lorin  Maazel  made  his  initial  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  in  December  1960,  returning  to  the  BSO  podium  in  March/April  1973 
for  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  Lincoln  Center,  and  Carnegie  Hall.  Following  his  only 
previous  Tanglewood  appearances  in  August  1994,  when  he  led  two  concerts  here 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  returned  to  the  Symphony  Hall  podium, 
substituting  for  James  Levine,  in  October/November  2009,  conducting  the  BSO  in 
Beethoven's  symphonies  6,  7,  8,  and  9  as  part  of  a  complete  Beethoven  symphony 
cycle,  and  most  recently  led  a  BSO  subscription  program  of  Tchaikovsky,  Stravinsky, 
and  Scriabin  in  January  2011. 
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Joyce  El-Khoury 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  debuts  in  this  afternoon's 
concert,  Joyce  El-Khoury  is  a  2011  graduate  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Lindemann 
Young  Artist  Development  Program.  In  2011-12  and  beyond  she  will  make  her 
European  debut  as  Violetta  in  La  traviata  with  Welsh  National  Opera,  record 
Antonina  in  Donizetti's  Belisario  with  Sir  Mark  Elder  (Opera  Rara),  and  make 
debuts  in  Beijing  as  Rosina  in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  in  Amsterdam  as  Violetta,  with 
the  Canadian  Opera  Company  as  Musetta  in  La  boheme,  and  with  Opera  Lyra 
Ottawa  as  Mimi  in  La  boheme.  In  concert  she  will  perform  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bruckner's  TeDeum  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Rossini's  Petite 
messe  solennelle  with  the  New  York  Choral  Society,  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
with  the  Munich  Philharmonic.  In  2009-10  she  performed  Mozart's  Requiem  at 
Carnegie  Hall  with  the  New  York  Choral  Society,  as  well  as  the  title  role  of  Suor 
Angelica  and  Lauretta  in  Gianni  Schicchi  with  Lorin  Maazel  at  the  Castleton  Festival.  In 
2010-11  she  returned  to  the  Met  as  Frasquita  in  Carmen,  sang  Esmeralda  in  The  Bartered 
Bride  under  James  Levine  atjuilliard,  and  returned  to  the  Castleton  Festival  for  her 
role  debut  as  Mimi.  In  2009  she  was  heard  as  Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote  with  Opera  Lyra 
Ottawa  and  performed  in  recital  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  "Met  in  the  Parks" 
Recital  Series.  Also  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  (AVA)  in  Philadelphia,  Ms. 
El-Khoury  performed  there  as  Tatiana  in  Eugene  Onegin,  the  title  role  in  Massenet's 
Manon,  Fiordiligi  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  the  title  role  in  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut  (Act  II),  and 
Violetta  in  La  traviata.  Also  with  AVA,  she  has  been  the  soprano  soloist  in  Rossini's 
Stabat  Mater  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  Among  her  many  honors  are  first  prizes  in  the 
Opera  Index  Competition  and  from  the  George  London  Foundation,  second  prize  in 
the  Gerda  Lissner  International  Voice  Competition,  and  International  Semi-Finalist  in 
Placido  Domingo's  Operalia  Competition. 

Margaret  Gawrysiak 

Making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  debuts  in  this  concert, 
mezzo-soprano  Margaret  Gawrysiak  recently  sang  Frugola  in  //  tabarro  and  Zita  in 

Gianni  Schicchi  under  the  direction  of  Lorin  Maazel  at  the  Castleton  Festival.  As 
a  graduate  of  Seattle  Opera's  Young  Artist  Program,  she  was  featured  as  Dinah 
in  Bernstein's  Trouble  in  Tahiti,  Zita  in  Gianni  Schicchi,  Olga  in  Eugene  Onegin, 
and  Hippolyta  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  As  a  member  of  San  Francisco 
Opera's  Merola  Program,  she  performed  Isabella  in  scenes  from  Vitaliana  in 
Algeri  on  the  Schwabacher  Concert  Program.  Ms.  Gawrysiak  was  twice  a  member 
of  the  Young  American  Artists  Program  at  Glimmerglass  Opera,  where  she  sang 
Juno  in  Orpheus  in  the  Underworld.  Favorite  performances  include  Madame  de  la 
Haultiere  in  Cendrillon  with  the  Aspen  Opera  Theatre,  a  double  bill  of  Gianni 
Schicchi  and  LEnfant  et  les  sortileges  with  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Marcellina  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Eugene  Opera,  the  Witch  in  Hansel  and  Gretel  with 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Berta  in  LI  barbiere  di  Sivigliawith  Cedar  Rapids  Opera  Theatre, 
Mother  Marie  in  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  Little 
Buttercup  in  HMS  Pinafore  with  Opera  Illinois.  In  concert,  she  has  performed  the 
Requiems  of  Mozart  and  Verdi  with  the  Springfield  Symphony,  Prokofiev's  Alexander 
Nevsky  with  the  Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Mahagonny  Songspiel  with  the  Seattle 
Symphony.  In  2009  Ms.  Gawrywiak  was  a  winner  of  the  Sullivan  Foundation  Award  and 
received  second  place  in  the  Lotte  Lenya  Competition.  She  has  received  awards  from 
the  Jensen  Foundation,  Portland  Opera's  Lieber  Awards,  the  Gerda  Lissner  Foundation, 
and  Fort  Worth  Opera's  McCammon  Awards.  Upcoming  operatic  engagements  include 
Mrs.  Lovett  in  Sweeney  Todd  and  Antonia's  mother  in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  at  Wolf  Trap 
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Opera,  a  workshop  of  Nico  Muhly's  Two  Boys  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  a  sec- 
ond season  at  the  Castleton  Festival  singing  Frugola  and  Zita. 


Garrett  Sorenson 

Garrett  Sorenson's  2010-11  season  included  Verdi's  Requiem  with  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony under  Thomas  Dausgaard  and  also  with  the  Temple  University  Symphony  under 
Luis  Biava;  his  European  operatic  debut,  also  a  role  and  house  debut,  as 
Gabriele  Adorno  in  Simon  Boccanegra  with  English  National  Opera,  and  Don 
Jose  in  Carmen  with  Arizona  Opera.  Highlights  of  2009-10  included  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera's  production  of  Salome,  followed  by  Kdtya  Kabanovd  with  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago;  debuts  with  Canadian  Opera  and  West  Australian  Opera  as 
Don  Jose;  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Alabama  Symphony,  and  Verdi's  Requiem 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony.  Mr.  Sorenson's  2008-09  season  included  role 
debuts  as  Froh  in  Das  Rheingold  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  under  James  Levine; 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  in  Rigoletto,  his  Arizona  Opera  debut,  and,  in  his  Kentucky 
Opera  debut,  the  title  role  of  Massenet's  Werther  opposite  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Batton,  as  Charlotte.  Mr.  Sorenson  appeared  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (including  a  concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall) ,  as  well  as  with  the  Pacific  Symphony.  He  also  sang  in  a  concert  version 
of  Simon  Boccanegra  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  James  Levine 
and  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Omaha  Symphony.  Other  recent  highlights  include 
Cassio  in  Otello  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  opposite  Renee  Fleming  and  Johan  Botha, 
his  role  debut  as  Rodolfo  in  La  boheme  with  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  Alfredo  in  La 
traviata  for  his  Opera  Colorado  debut,  as  well  as  role  debuts  as  Hoffmann  in  Les  Contes 
d  'Hoffmann  with  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis  and  in  the  title  role  of  Faust  with  New 
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Orleans  Opera.  Other  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  include  Da-Ud  in  Strauss's  Die 
dgyptische  Helena  starring  Deborah  Voigt,  Alfred  in  Die  Fledermaus,  Scaramuccio  in 
Ariadne  aufNaxos,  Arturo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  the  Shepherd  in  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
the  Young  Man  in  DieFrau  ohne  Schatten,  the  Youth  in  Moses  und  Aron,  Itulbo  in  II  pirata, 
and  Cassio  in  Otello  opposite  Ben  Heppner's  Otello  for  opening  night  of  the  2004-05 
season.  Mr.  Sorenson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Met's  Lindemann  Young  Artist  Development 
Program.  He  was  the  winner  of  the  Opera  Birmingham  Young  Singer  Contest  and  the 
Sorantin  Young  Artist  Award;  a  finalist  in  the  Loren  L.  Zachary  Society  Contest  for 
Young  Opera  Singers  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions 
(Southwest  Region);  a  winner  at  the  2003  George  London  Foundation  Competition, 
and  recipient  of  a  Sara  Tucker  Study  Grant  and  a  2004  Richard  Tucker  Foundation 
Career  Grant.  Garrett  Sorenson  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August  2008,  singing 
the  role  of  Lenski  in  a  concert  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  with  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  conducted  by  Andrew  Davis.  He  has  previously 
sung  on  two  occasions  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  in  concert  performances 
of  Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra  led  by  James  Levine  at  Symphony  Hall  in  January/February 
2009,  and  as  tenor  soloist  in  the  BSO's  August  2010  Tanglewood  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 


Eric  Owens 

American  bass-baritone  Eric  Owens  opened  the  2010-11  season  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Alberich  in  Das  Rheingold  in  a  new  production  by  Robert  Lepage,  conducted 
by  James  Levine.  He  sang  the  title  role  in  Peter  Sellars's  new  production  of 
Handel's  Hercules,  conducted  by  Harry  Bicket  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  and 
returned  to  San  Francisco  Opera  as  Ramfis  in  Aida.  His  concert  calendar  includ- 
ed Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Mozart's  Requiem 
with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  under  Harry  Christophers,  and  Brahms's 
Ein  deutsches  Requiem  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  Collegiate  Chorale.  Mr.  Owens 
has  created  an  uncommon  niche  for  himself  in  the  ever-growing  body  of  con- 
temporary opera  works,  earning  great  critical  acclaim  for  portraying  the  title 
role  in  the  world  premiere  of  Elliot  Goldenthal's  Grendel  with  Los  Angeles 
Opera,  and  again  at  the  Lincoln  Center  Festival,  in  a  production  directed  and 
designed  by  Julie  Taymor.  He  also  enjoys  a  close  association  with  John  Adams,  for 
whom  he  created  the  role  of  General  Leslie  Groves  in  the  world  premiere  of  Doctor 
Atomic  at  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  of  the  Storyteller  in  the  world  premiere  of  A 
Flowering  Tree  at  Peter  Sellars's  New  Crowned  Hope  Festival  in  Vienna.  His  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  was  under  the  baton  of  David  Robertson  in  Adams's 
Nativity  oratorio  El  Nino.  Mr.  Owens's  multiple  awards  include  the  2003  Marian 
Anderson  Award,  a  1999  ARIA  award,  and  first  prize  in  the  Placido  Domingo  Operalia 
Competition,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions,  and  the  Luciano 
Pavarotti  International  Voice  Competition.  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Eric  Owens  stud- 
ied voice  while  an  undergraduate  at  Temple  University,  and  then  as  a  graduate  student 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  he  currently  studies  with  Armen  Boyajian.  He  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  both  the  National  Foundation  for  Advancement  in  the 
Arts  and  Astral  Artistic  Services.  Visit  www.eric-owens.com  for  additional  information. 
Today's  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  marks  Mr.  Owens's  first  Tangle- 
wood appearance  with  the  BSO.  In  addition  to  his  BSO  debut  in  Adams's  El  Nino  in 
December  2006,  he  sang  with  the  orchestra  in  concert  performances  of  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens  led  by  James  Levine  in  April/May  2008. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  gave  its  first  performance  in  April  1970,  and  celebrated 
its  40th  anniversary  last  summer  and  throughout  the  2010-11  season.  This  summer  at 
Tanglewood,  the  ensemble  joins  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  BSO's 
opening  weekend  for  music  from  Bellini's  Norma  and  Berlioz's  Requiem  with  Charles 
Dutoit  conducting,  and,  during  the  final  weekend  of  the  season  in  August,  a  concert 
performance  of  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess  under  Bramwell  Tovey  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  led  by  Lorin  Maazel.  Also  in  August,  the  chorus  performs  Brahms's 
Nanie,  Schicksalslied,  and  Alto  Rhapsody  with  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  participates  in  "Stephanie  Blythe  and 
Friends"  in  Ozawa  Hall,  performing  Dallapiccola's  Canti  di  prigionia  and  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Alan  Smith's  An  Unknown  Sphere  for  mezzo-soprano  and  chorus,  the  latter 
work  commissioned  by  the  BSO  specifically  for  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus.  In  June,  members  of  the  chorus  joined  James  Taylor  in  Seiji  Ozawa 
Hall  for  'James  Taylor  and  Friends." 

Founded  in  January  1970  when  conductor  John  Oliver  was  named  Director  of  Choral 
and  Vocal  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
made  its  debut  on  April  11  that  year,  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the  BSO.  Made  up  of  members  who  donate  their 
time  and  talent,  and  formed  originally  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Boston  University 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  performances  during  the  Tanglewood  season, 
the  chorus  originally  numbered  60  well-trained  Boston-area  singers,  soon  expanded 
to  a  complement  of  120  singers,  and  also  began  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  sub- 
scription season,  as  well  as  in  BSO  performances  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Now 
numbering  more  than  250  members,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  performs  year- 
round  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops.  The  chorus  gave  its 
first  overseas  performances  in  December  1994,  touring  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
BSO  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  It  performed  with  the  BSO  in  Europe  under  James 
Levine  in  2007  and  Bernard  Haitink  in  2001,  also  giving  a  cappella  concerts  of  its  own 
on  both  occasions. 

The  chorus's  first  recording  with  the  BSO,  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975.  In  1979 
the  ensemble  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  its  album  of  a  cappella  20th-century 
American  choral  music  recorded  at  the  express  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
and  its  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  was  named  Best 
Choral  Recording  by  Gramophone  magazine.  The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  since 
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made  dozens  of  recordings  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
New  World,  Philips,  Nonesuch,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical,  CBS  Master  works,  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal,  and  BSO  Classics,  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  Its  most  recent  record- 
ings on  BSO  Classics,  all  drawn  from  live  performances,  include  a  disc  of  a  cappella 
music  released  to  mark  the  ensemble's  40th  anniversary,  and,  with  James  Levine  and 
the  BSO,  Ravel's  complete  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (a  Grammy-winner  for  Best  Orchestral 
Performance  of  2009),  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem,  and  William  Bolcom's  Eighth 
Symphony  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  BSO  125th  Anniversary  Commission  composed 
specifically  for  the  BSO  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

Besides  their  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  members  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  have  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Zubin  Mehta  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  at  Tanglewood  and  at  the  Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia; 
participated  in  a  Saito  Kinen  Festival  production  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  Japan,  and  sang  Verdi's  Requiem  with  Charles  Dutoit  to  help  close  a  month- 
long  International  Choral  Festival  given  in  and  around  Toronto.  In  February  1998, 
singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations,  the  chorus  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Winter  Olympics  when  Seiji  Ozawa 
led  six  choruses  on  five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The 
chorus  performed  its  Jordan  Hall  debut  program  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  May  2004;  had  the  honor  of  singing  at  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  funeral;  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Pops  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox  on  Opening  Day,  and  can 
also  be  heard  on  the  soundtracks  to  Clint  Eastwood's  Mystic  River,  John  Sayles's  Silver 
City,  and  Steven  Spielberg's  Saving  Private  Ryan. 

TFC  members  regularly  commute  from  the  greater  Boston  area,  western  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  and  TFC  alumni  fre- 
quently return  each  summer  from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  California  to  sing  with  the 
chorus  at  Tanglewood.  Throughout  its  forty-year  history,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  established  itself  as  a  favorite  of  conductors,  soloists,  critics,  and  audiences  alike. 


John  Oliver 

John  Oliver  founded  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  1970  and  has  since  prepared 
the  TFC  for  more  than  900  performances,  including  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  on 
tour  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  with  visiting  orchestras  and  as  a  solo 
ensemble.  He  has  had  a  major  impact  on  musical  life  in  Boston  and  beyond 
through  his  work  with  countless  TFC  members,  former  students  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (where  he  taught  for  thirty-two  years) , 
and  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  who  now  perform  with  distin- 
guished musical  institutions  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Oliver's  affiliation  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  began  in  1964  when,  at  twenty-four,  he  prepared  the 
Sacred  Heart  Boychoir  of  Roslindale  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording 
of  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  led  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  In  1966  he  prepared  the 
choir  for  the  BSO's  performances  and  recording  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3,  also 
with  Leinsdorf,  soon  after  which  Leinsdorf  asked  him  to  assist  with  the  choral  and 
vocal  music  program  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  1970,  Mr.  Oliver  was  named 
Director  of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  founded 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  He  has  since  prepared  the  chorus  in  more  than  200 
works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  dozens  more  a  cappella  pieces,  and  for  more 
than  forty  commercial  releases  with  James  Levine,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Bernard  Haitink,  Sir 
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Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Keith  Lockhart,  and  John  Williams.  He  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1985,  led  subscription 
concerts  for  the  first  time  in  December  1985,  conducted  the  orchestra  most  recently 
in  July  1998,  and  returned  to  the  BSO  podium  to  open  the  BSO's  final  Tanglewood 
concert  of  2010  with  a  TFC  performance  of  Bach's  motet,  Jesu,  meine  Freude. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  Mr.  Oliver  has  held  posts  as  conductor  of  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  director  of  the  chorus  at  Boston  University,  and  for  many 
years  on  the  faculty  of  MIT,  where  he  was  lecturer  and  then  senior  lecturer  in  music. 
While  at  MIT,  he  conducted  the  MIT  Glee  Club,  Choral  Society,  Chamber  Chorus, 
and  Concert  Choir.  In  1977  he  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  performed  a 
wide-ranging  repertoire  encompassing  masterpieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Stravinsky,  as  well  as  seldom  heard  works  by  Carissimi,  Bruckner,  Ives,  Martin,  and 
Dallapiccola.  With  the  Chorale  he  recorded  two  albums  for  Koch  International:  the 
first  of  works  by  Martin  Amlin,  Elliott  Carter,  William  Thomas  McKinley,  and  Bright 
Sheng,  the  second  of  works  by  Amlin,  Carter,  and  Vincent  Persichetti.  He  and  the 
Chorale  also  recorded  Charles  Ives's  The  Celestial  Country  and  Charles  Loeffler's  Psalm 
137  for  Northeastern  Records,  and  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
Records.  Mr.  Oliver's  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  Mozart's  Requiem 
with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Shinsei  Chorus,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and 
Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  In  May  1999 
he  prepared  the  chorus  and  children's  choir  for  Andre  Previn's  performances  of 
Benjamin  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  with  the  NHK  Symphony  in  Japan;  in  2001-02  he 
conducted  the  Carnegie  Hall  Choral  Workshop  in  preparation  for  Previn's  Carnegie 
performance  of  Brahms's  Ein  deutsches  Requiem.  Also  an  expert  chef  and  master  gardener, 
John  Oliver  lives  in  western  Massachusetts. 


Garrick  Ohlsson  soio  piano 

Andre  Previn  new  works 

Previn  Clarinet  Quintet,  world  premiere:  TMF  Commission  sponsored  by  Carol  & 
Joseph  Reich.  Previn  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  American  premiere:  Maestro 
Previn,  piano.  With  Thomas  Martin,  clarinet,  &  members  of  the  BSO. 

Symphony  Hall  Boston,  Monday  November  14 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

(Beethoven  Symphony  No.  9,  August  28,  2011) 

In  the  following  list,  §  denotes  membership  of  40  years,  *  denotes  membership  of  35-39  years, 
and  #  denotes  membership  of  25-34  years. 

Sopranos 

Margaret  Batista  •  Joy  Emerson  Brewer  •  Alison  M.  Burns  •  Angelina  Calderon  • 

Jeni  Lynn  Cameron  •  Catherine  C.  Cave  •  Anna  S.  Choi  •  Lorenzee  Cole  #  •  Lisa  Conant  • 

Emilia  DiCola  •  Christine  Pacheco  Duquette  #  •  Mary  A.V.  Feldman  #  •  Margaret  Felice  • 

Bonnie  Gleason  •  Stephanie  Janes  •  Carrie  Kenney  •  Donna  Kim  •  Sarah  Kornfeld  • 

Nancy  Kurtz  •  Barbara  Abramoff  Levy  §  •  Suzanne  Lis  •  Meagan  McNulty  •  Erin  Nafziger  • 

Ebele  Okpokwasili-Johnson  •  Jaylyn  Olivo  •  Kimberly  Pearson  •  Adi  Rule  • 

Melanie  Salisbury  •  Laura  C.  Sanscartier  •  Johanna  Schlegel  •  Dana  R.  Sullivan  • 

Jessica  Taylor  •  Anna  Ward  •  Alison  L.  Weaver  •  Alison  Zangari 

Mezzo-Sopranos 

Virginia  Bailey  •  Kristen  S.  Bell  •  Martha  A.R.  Bewick  •  Betty  Blanchard  Blume  • 

Betsy  Bobo  •  Donna  J.  Brezinski  •  Janet  Casey  •  Abbe  Dal  ton  Clark  •  Elizabeth  Clifford  • 

Sarah  Dorfman  Daniello  #  •  Kathryn  DerMarderosian  •  Diane  Droste  • 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann  •  Paula  Folkman  #  •  Debra  Swartz  Foote  •  Dorrie  Freedman  *  • 

Irene  Gilbride  #  •  Mara  Goldberg  •  Betty  Jenkins  •  Eve  Kornhauser  •  Gale  Livingston  #  • 

Anne  Forsyth  Martin  •  Louise-Marie  Mennier  •  Tracy  Elissa  Nadolny  •  Fumiko  Ohara  #  • 

Roslyn  Pedlar  •  Lori  Salzman  •  Ada  Park  Snider  #  •  Julie  Steinhilber  #  • 

Lelia  Tenreyro-Viana  •  Michele  C.  Truhe  •  Martha  F.  Vedrine  •  Christina  Lillian  Wallace  • 

Sara  Weaver  •  Marguerite  Weidknecht 

Tenors 

Brad  W.  Amidon  •  Armen  Babikyan  •  John  C.  Barr  #  •  Adam  Kerry  Boyles  •  Colin  Britt  • 
Felix  M.  Caraballo  •  Chad  D.  Chaffee  •  Jiahao  Chen  •  Stephen  Chrzan  •  William  Cutter  • 
Tom  Dinger  •  Ron  Efromson  •  Jonathan  Erman  •  Keith  Erskine  •  Len  Giambrone  • 
J.  Stephen  Groff  #  •  Luke  A.  Hamblen  •  Lance  Levine  •  Dane  Lighthart  •  Ronald  Lloyd  • 
Henry  Lussier  *  •  Jeffrey  L.  Martin  •  Glen  Matheson  •  David  Norris  #  •  Guy  F.  Pugh  • 
Peter  Pulsifer  •  David  L.  Raish  #  •  Francis  Rogers  •  Blake  Siskavich  •  Stephen  E.  Smith  • 
Leslie  Tay  •  Stephen  J.  Twiraga  •  Andrew  Wang  •  Joseph  Y.  Wang  •  Matthew  Wang 

Basses 

Nicholas  Altenbernd  •  Thomas  Anderson  •  Thaddeus  Bell  •  Daniel  E.  Brooks  #  • 

Stephen  J.  Buck  •  Matthew  Collins  •  Mark  Costello  •  Mark  Gianino  •  Alexander  Goldberg 

Jay  S.  Gregory  #  •  Robert  Hicks  •  Marc  J.  Kaufman  •  Kelby  Khan  •  David  M.  Kilroy  • 

Will  Koffel  •  G.P.  Paul  Kowal  •  Timothy  Lanagan  #  •  Daniel  Lichtenfeld  •  Nathan  Lofton  • 

David  K.  Lones  #  •  Patrick  McGill  •  Devon  Morin  •  Joshua  H.  Nannestad  • 

Stephen  H.  Owades  §  •  William  Brian  Parker  •  Peter  Rothstein  *  •  Jonathan  Saxton  • 

Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf  •  Matthew  Stansfield  •  Scott  Street  •  Joseph  J.  Tang  •  Craig  A.  Tata  < 

Samuel  Truesdell  •  Bradley  Turner  •  Thomas  C.  Wang  #  •  Terry  L.  Ward  •  Channing  Yu 

Mark  B.  Rulison,  Chorus  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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C^     Great  Benefactors 


In  the  building  of  his  new  symphony  for  Boston,  the  BSO's  founder  and  first  benefactor,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  knew  that  ticket  revenues  could  never  fully  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  great  orchestra. 
From  1881  to  1918  Higginson  covered  the  orchestra's  annual  deficits  with  personal  contributions 
that  exceeded  $1  million.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  now  honors  each  of  the  following  gener- 
ous donors  whose  cumulative  giving  to  the  BSO  is  $1  million  or  more  with  the  designation  of  Great 
Benefactor.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  Development — 
Campaign  and  Individual  Giving,  at  617-638-9269  or  eroberts@bso.org. 

Ten  Million  and  above 

Mr.  Julian  Cohen  t  •  Fidelity  Investments  •  Linde  Family  Foundation  • 
Ray  and  Maria  Stata  •  Anonymous 

Seven  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  •  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  L.  Cornille 

Five  Million 

Bank  of  America  and  Bank  of  America  Charitable  Foundation  • 
Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Germeshausen  Foundation   • 
NEC  Corporation  •  UBS  •  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Two  and  One  Half  Million 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger  •  Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  •  Eleanor  L.  Campbell  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme/The  Lost  &  Foundation,  Inc.   • 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky  •  EMC  Corporation  • 

The  Fairmont  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  Fairmont  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  •   Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •  The  Kresge  Foundation   • 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Trust  •  Liberty  Mutual  Foundation,  Inc.   •  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  • 

William  and  Lia  Poorvu  •  Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  t  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Storer  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  •  Anonymous  (2) 

One  Million 

American  Airlines  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson  •  Dorothy  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.   • 

AT&T    •  Gabriella  and  Leo  Beranek  •  Mr.  William  I.  Bernell  t  •  George  and  Roberta  Berry  • 

BNY  Mellon   •  Alan  S.  and  Lorraine  D.  Bressler  •  Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   • 

Chiles  Foundation   •   Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation   • 

Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton   •  William  F.  Connell  t  and  Family  •   Country  Curtains  • 

John  and  Diddy  Cullinane   •  Lewis  S.  and  Edith  L.  Dabney  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis  t  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Pierre  de  Beaumont  •  Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ely  • 

John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  t  Eustis  •   Shirley  and  Richard  Fennell  •  Estate  of  Anna  E.  Finnerty  • 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation   •  Estate  of  Marie  L.  Gillet  • 

P&G  Gillette  •  Sophia  and  Bernard  Gordon   •   Mrs.  Donald  C.  Heath  t  • 

Estate  of  Francis  Lee  Higginson   •  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson  t    • 

Estate  of  Edith  C.  Howie   •  Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  • 

Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow/The  Aquidneck  Foundation    • 

Estate  of  Richard  L.  Kaye  •  George  H.  t  and  Nancy  D.  Kidder  • 
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Harvey  Chet  t  and  Farla  Krentzman   •   Liz  and  George  Krupp   •   Bill  t  and  Barbara  Leith  • 

Estates  of  John  D.  and  Vera  M.  MacDonald  •  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Family  Foundation   • 

Massachusetts  Cultural  Council   •  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation   •  Kate  and  Al  Merck  • 

Henrietta  N.  Meyer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Montrone   • 

The  Richard  P.  and  Claire  W.  Morse  Foundation   •  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  • 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman   •  Mrs.  Mischa  Nieland  t  and  Dr.  Michael  L.  Nieland   • 

Megan  and  Robert  O'Block  •   Mr.  t  and  Mrs.  Norio  Ohga  •  Carol  and  Joe  Reich   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr.  t   •   Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  • 

Estate  of  Wilhemina  C.  Sandwen  •  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  t  Schneider  • 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  •  Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  •  Ruth  and  Carl  J.  Shapiro  • 

Miriam  Shaw  Fund  •  Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Family  Foundation/Richard  A.  and  Susan  F.  Smith  • 

Sony  Corporation  of  America  •  State  Street  Corporation  •  Thomas  G.  Sternberg  • 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  and  Anne  P.  Talbot  t  •  Caroline  and  James  Taylor  •  Diana  O.  Tottenham  • 

The  Wallace  Foundation  •  Roberta  and  Stephen  R.  Weiner  •  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund  • 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Helen  Zimbler  •  Anonymous  (10) 

t  Deceased 
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^    The  Koussevitzky  Society 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  gifts  made  since  September  1,  2010,  to  the  following  funds: 
Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  Tanglewood  Business  Fund,  and  Tanglewood  restricted  annual 
gifts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  individuals,  foundations,  and 
businesses  for  their  annual  support  of  $3,000  or  more  during  the  2010-11  season.  For  further 
information  on  becoming  a  Koussevitzky  Society  member,  please  contact  Allison  Goossens,  Associate 
Director  of  Society  Giving  at  413-637-5161. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund 

Appassionato   $100,000  and  above 

Sally  and  Michael  Gordon   •   Caroline  and  James  Taylor 

Virtuoso   $50,000  to  $99,999 

Linda  J.L.  Becker  •   George  and  Roberta  Berry  •   Cynthia  and  Oliver  Curme   • 

Sanford  and  Isanne  Fisher  •   Dorothy  and  Charlie  Jenkins  •   Mrs.  Joyce  Linde   •   Mrs.  Irene  Pollin   • 

Carol  and  Joseph  Reich   •   Kitte  t  and  Michael  Sporn 

Encore   $25,000  to  $49,999 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne   •   Gregory  E.  Bulger  Foundation/Gregory  Bulger  and  Richard  Dix  • 
Canyon  Ranch   •   Country  Curtains  •  Elizabeth  W.  and  John  M.  Loder  •   Kate  and  Al  Merck  ♦ 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla  •  Renee  Rapaporte   •   Ronald  and  Karen  Rettner  • 
Susan  and  Dan  Rothenberg  •   Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 

Benefactors   $20,000  to  $24,999 

Joseph  and  Phyllis  Cohen   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  T  Donald  Eisenstein   •   Ginger  and  George  Elvin   • 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation   •   Cora  and  Ted  Ginsberg  •   Robert  and  Stephanie  Gittleman   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Horn   •  Leslie  and  Stephen  Jerome   •  James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation   • 
Jay  and  Shirley  Marks  •   Dr.  Robert  and  Jane  B.  Mayer  •   Henrietta  N.  Meyer  • 
Claudio  and  Penny  Pincus  •   Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman   •   Evelyn  and  Ronald  Shapiro   • 
The  Ushers  and  Programmers  Fund 

Maestro   $15,000  to  $19,999 

BSO  Members'  Association   •  Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand  • 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Lisbeth  L.  Tarlow  •   Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor   • 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and  Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 

Patrons   $10,000  to  $14,999 

Helaine  Allen   •   Robert  and  Elana  Baum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis  • 

The  Berkshire  Capital  Investors  •  Phyllis  and  Paul  Berz   •   Blantyre   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt  • 

Paul  and  Catherine  Buttenwieser  •   Ronald  and  Ronni  Casty  •  John  F  Cogan,  Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Cornille   • 

Ranny  Cooper  and  David  Smith  •  Lori  and  Paul  Deninger  •  Jane  and  Jack  t  Fitzpatrick  •  Rhoda  Herrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hirshfield   •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hopton   •  Valerie  and  Allen  Hyman   • 

Carol  and  George  Jacobstein   •   Margery  and  Everett  Jassy  •   Prof.  Paul  L.  Joskow  and 

Dr.  Barbara  Chasen  Joskow  •   In  memory  of  Florence  and  Leonard  S.  Kandell   •   Mr.  Brian  A.  Kane   • 

Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn   •  Lizbeth  and  George  Krupp   • 

The  Claudia  &  Steven  Perles  Family  Foundation   •  Frank  M.  Pringle   •  The  Red  Lion  Inn   • 

John  S.  and  Cynthia  Reed  •   Maureen  and  Joe  Roxe/The  Roxe  Foundation   •  Alan  Sagner  • 

Gloria  Schusterman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Seline   •  Arlene  and  Donald  Shapiro   • 

Daniel  and  Lynne  Shapiro   •  The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Shultz   •   Carol  and  Irv  Smokier  • 

Margery  and  Lewis  Steinberg   •   Suzanne  and  Robert  Steinberg   •  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.   • 

Jacqueline  and  Albert  Togut  •   Mr.  Gordon  Van  Huizen   •   Loet  and  Edith  Velmans  • 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
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Sponsors    $5,000  to  $9,999 

Abbott's  Limousine  Service  &  Livery  •  Alii  and  Bill  Achtmeyer  •  American  Terry  Company  • 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin   •   Liliana  and  Hillel  Bachrach   •   Susan  Baker  and  Michael  Lynch   • 

Joan  and  Richard  Barovick  •   Berkshire  Bank  and  Berkshire  Insurance  Group   • 

Berkshire  Money  Management,  Inc.   •  Linda  and  Tom  Bielecki   •   Hildi  and  Walter  Black  • 

Brad  and  Terrie  Bloom   •  Jane  and  Jay  Braus  •  Judy  and  Simeon  Brinberg  •  Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown   • 

Lynn  and  John  Carter  •   Richard  and  Patricia  Cavanagh   •  James  and  Tina  Collias  • 

Judith  and  Stewart  Colton   •   Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney  and  Ms.  Peggy  Reiser  •   Crane  &  Company,  Inc.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cruger  •   Ursula  Ehret-Dichter  and  Channing  Dichter  •   Marion  and  Sig  Dubrow  • 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Dynner  •   Eitan  and  Malka  Evan   •  Gwenn  Earl  Evitts  •   Mr.  David  Fehr   • 

Myra  and  Raymond  Friedman   •   Lynne  Galler  and  Hezzy  Dattner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield   • 

Dr.  Donald  and  Phoebe  Giddon   •  Joe  and  Perry  Goldsmith   •   Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick  • 

John  and  Chara  Haas  •  Joseph  K  and  Mary  Jane  Handler  •   Dr  Lynne  B  Harrison    •   Richard  Holland   • 

Stephen  and  Michele  Jackman   •   Liz  and  Alan  Jaffe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Courtney  Jones  • 

Kahn  Family  Foundation   •   Natalie  Katz,  in  memory  of  Murray  S.  Katz   •   Deborah  and  Arthur  Kaufman   • 

Koppers  Chocolate   •  William  and  Marilyn  Larkin   •   Legacy  Banks  •   Cynthia  and  Robert  J.  Lepofsky  • 

Arlene  and  Jerome  Levine   •   Murray  and  Patti  Liebowitz   •   Phyllis  and  Walter  F.  Loeb   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London   •  Wesley  McCain  and  Noreene  Storrie   •   Ms.  Janet  A.  McKinley  • 

Rebecca  and  Nathan  Milikowsky  •  Judy  and  Richard  J.  Miller  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Monts   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morris  •  Robert  and  Eleanor  Mumford  •   Myriad  Productions,  Inc.   • 

Jerry  and  Mary  Nelson   •  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Netter  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Opalka  •  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier  • 

Jonathan  and  Amy  Poorvu   •   Quality  Printing  Company,  Inc.   •  The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation   • 

Dr.  Robin  S.  Richman  and  Dr.  Bruce  Auerbach   •  Elaine  and  Bernard  Roberts  • 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rubin   •   Suzanne  and  Burton  Rubin   • 

Sue  Z.  Rudd   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenan  Sahin   •   Malcolm  and  BJ  Salter  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Satovsky  • 

Marcia  and  Albert  Schmier  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel  •   Mr.  Daniel  Schulman  and 

Ms.  Jennie  Kassanoff  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Shapiro   •   Sheffield  Plastics,  Inc.   • 

Hannah  and  Walter  Shmerler  •  The  Silman  Family  •   Marion  and  Leonard  t  Simon   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton   •  Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  •  Roz  and  Charles  Stuzin   • 

Lois  and  David  Swawite   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taft  •  Aso  O.  Tavitian   •  Jean  C.  Tempel   • 

Jerry  and  Roger  Tilles   •   Ms.  Gay  G.  Tucker   •   Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II   •   Karen  and  Jerry  Waxberg   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III   •   Robert  and  Roberta  Winters  •   Patricia  Plum  Wylde   •  Anonymous  (6) 

Members   $3,000  to  $4,999 

Abbott  Capital  Management,  LLC   •   Mark  and  Stephanie  Abrams   •   Deborah  and  Charles  Adelman   • 

Mr.  Howard  Aibel   •   Mr.  Michael  Albert  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman   •  Arthur  Appelstein  and 

Lorraine  Becker  •  Apple  Tree  Inn   •   Gideon  Argov  and  Alexandra  Fuchs   • 

Barrington  Associates  Realty  Trust  •  Mr.  Stephen  Y.  Barrow    •  Timi  and  Gordon  Bates  • 

Dr.  Burton  and  Susan  Benjamin   •  Jamie  and  Ethan  Berg   •   David  and  Cindy  Berger   • 

Helene  and  Ady  Berger  •  Jerome  and  Henrietta  Berko   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berkowitz   • 

Berkshire  Co-op  Market  •   Berkshire  Landmark  Builders    •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bildner  • 

Dr.  Stanley  and  Gail  Bleifer   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Bohrer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski   • 

Marlene  and  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Brager  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi   •  Anne  E.  and  Darrel  S.  Brodke   • 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown   •   Samuel  B.  and  Deborah  D.  Bruskin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Budish   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  S.  Bufferd   •   Careers  Through  Culinary  Arts  Program   *   Phyllis  H.  Carey  • 

David  and  Maria  Carls   •   Mary  and  Robert  Carswell   •  Joel  Cartun  and  Susan  Cartun   • 

Frederick  H.  Chicos  •   Lewis  F.  Clark,  Jr.     •   Cohen  Kinne  Valicenti  &  Cook  LLP  • 

Barbara  Cohen-Hobbs   •   Carol  and  Randy  Collord   •   Linda  Benedict  Colvin  in  loving  memory  of 

her  parents,  Phyllis  and  Paul  Benedict  •   Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne   •   Cranwell  Resort,  Spa  &  Golf  Club   • 

Mr.  Ernest  Cravalho  and  Ms.  Ruth  Tuomala  •   Mrs.  Ann  Cummis   •  Mr.  Richard  H.  Danzig   • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Deutsch   •   Chester  and  Joy  Douglass  •  Dresser-Hull  Company  • 

Terry  and  Mel  Drucker  •  Ann  Dulye  and  Linda  Dulye   •   Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson   •   Elaine  Sollar  Eisen  and  Edwin  Roy  Eisen   •   Elm  Court  Estate   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Falk  •   Ms.  Marie  V.  Feder  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Feinberg  •   Dr.  Jeffrey  and  Barbara  Feingold   •   Ms.  Nancy  E.  Feldman   • 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fentin   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fidler  •  Karen  and  James  Finkel  • 

Doucet  and  Stephen  Fischer  •   Betty  and  Jack  Fontaine   •   Herb  and  Barbara  Franklin   • 

Rabbi  Daniel  Freelander  and  Rabbi  Elyse  Frishman   •  The  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen  t   • 

Mr.  Michael  Fried  •   Carolyn  and  Roger  Friedlander  •  Audrey  and  Ralph  Friedner  • 

Mr.  David  Friedson  and  Ms.  Susan  Kaplan   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable   •   Genatt  Associates   • 

Drs.  Ellen  Gendler  and  James  Salik  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gendler  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y.  Gershman   • 

Drs.  Anne  and  Michael  Gershon   •  Virginia  and  James  Giddens   •   Stephen  A.  Gilbert  and 

Geraldine  R.  Staadecker  •   David  H.  Glaser  and  Deborah  F.  Stone   •   Sy  and  Jane  Glaser  • 

Mr.  Stuart  Glazer  and  Mr.  Barry  Marcus   •   Ms.  Erika  Z.  Goldberg  and  Dr.  Stephen  Kurland  • 

Mrs.  Patricia  Goldman   •   Roberta  Goldman   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Goldman   •  Judith  Goldsmith  • 

Roslyn  K  Goldstein   •   Martha  and  Todd  Golub   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L.  Gorbach   •   Goshen  Wine  and  Spirits,  Inc.   •  Jud  and  Roz  Gostin   • 

Mrs.  Roberta  Greenberg  •   Mr.  Harold  Grinspoon  and  Ms.  Diane  Troderman   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  A.  Gross   •   Carol  B.  Grossman   •  Michael  and  Muriel  Grunstein   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •  Felda  and  Dena  Hardymon   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Harris  • 

William  Harris  and  Jeananne  Hauswald   •   Ricki  T  and  Michael  S.  Heifer  •  Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie  and 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Johansen   •   Mr.  Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G.  Hoffman   •   Charles  and  Enid  Hoffman   • 

Mr.  David  J.  Hurvitz  and  Ms.  Martha  W.  Klein   •   Lolajaffe   •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Johnson   •   Ms.  Lauren  Joy  •  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz   •   Carol  and  Richard  Kalikow  • 

Adrienne  and  Alan  Kane   •   Ms.  Cathy  Kaplan   •   Marcia  Simon  Kaplan   •   Martin  and  Wendy  Kaplan   • 

Monsignor  Leo  Kelty  •  Kemble  Inn   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer  •  Deko  and  Harold  Klebanoff  • 

Drs.  Sharon  and  Jonathan  Kleefield  •   Mr.  Robert  E.  Koch   •   Sam  Kopel  and  Sari  Scheer  • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kosowsky  •  Diane  Krane  and  Myles  Slosberg  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kronenberg  • 

Naomi  Kruvant  •   Mr.  James  E.  Kucharski   •  Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kulvin  • 

Shirley  and  Bill  Lehman   •   Helaine  and  Marvin  Lender  •   David  and  Lois  Lerner  Family  Foundation   • 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Levey  and  Ms.  Rocio  Gell   •   Marjorie  T.  Lieberman   •   Geri  and  Roy  Liemer  • 

Ian  and  Christa  Lindsay  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Michael  Lipper  •  Jane  and  Roger  Loeb   • 

Gerry  and  Sheri  Lublin   •  Diane  H.  Lupean   •   Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria  •   Mrs.  Paula  M.  Lustbader  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darryl  Mallah   •  The  Marketplace   •   Suzanne  and  Mort  Marvin   • 

Mary  and  James  Maxymillian   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Mazow  •  The  Messinger  Family  • 

Wilma  and  Norman  Michaels  •   Peter  and  Yvette  Mulderry  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan   •   Paul  Neely  •   Linda  and  Stuart  Nelson   •   Bobbie  and  Arthur  Newman   • 

Mr.  Richard  Novik  •   Mike,  Lonna  and  Callie  Offher   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  O'Halloran   • 

Patten  Family  Foundation   •  Wendy  C.  Philbrick  •   Ms.  Joyce  Plotkin  and  Bennett  Aspel,  M.D.   • 

Ted  Popoff  and  Dorothy  Silverstein   •  The  Porches  Inn  at  Mass  MoCA  •  Walter  and  Karen  Pressey  • 

Mary  Ann  and  Bruno  A.  Quinson   •  Ellen  and  Mickey  Rabina  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Reiber  • 

Ms.  Deborah  Reich  and  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  •  Robert  and  Ruth  Remis  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Richman   • 

Mary  and  Lee  Rivollier   •   Mr.  Brian  Ross  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Ross   •   Dr.  Beth  Sackler  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Salke   •   Mr.  Robert  M.  Sanders   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  A.  Sayman   • 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman  and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher  •   Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld   • 

Karyn  and  James  Schwade   •   Martin  and  Jane  Schwartz   •   Carol  and  Marvin  Schwartzbard  • 

Carol  and  Richard  Seltzer  •   Lois  and  Leonard  Sharzer  •  Natalie  and  Howard  Shawn   • 

Jackie  Sheinberg  and  Jay  Morganstern   •  The  Richard  Shields  Family  •  Beverly  and  Arthur  T.  Shorin   • 

Linda  and  Marc  Silver   •   Richard  B.  Silverman   •   Robert  and  Caryl  Siskin   • 

Arthur  and  Mary  Ann  Siskind   •  Jack  and  Maggie  Skenyon   •  Mr.  Peter  Spiegelman  and  Ms.  Alice  Wang  • 

Mrs.  Lauren  Spitz   •  Lynn  and  Ken  Stark  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling  • 

Norma  and  Jerry  Strassler  •   Mrs.  Pat  Strawgate   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Streim   • 

Michael  and  Elsa  Daspin  Suisman   •  Marjorie  and  Sherwood  Sumner  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Suter,  Jr.   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Swimmer  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor  •  TD  Bank  •  John  Lowell  Thorndike   • 

David  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Inc.   •   Diana  O.  Tottenham   •   Barbara  and  Gene  Trainor  • 

Myra  and  Michael  Tweedy  •   Ron  and  Vicki  Weiner  •   Betty  and  Ed  Weisberger   • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Weiss  •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Weiss  •  Tom  and  Suky  Werman   •   Ms.  Michelle  Wernli  and 

Mr.  John  McGarry  •   Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb   •   Carole  White   •   Peter  D.  Whitehead  Builder,  LLC   • 

Mr.  Robert  G  Wilmers  •  The  Wittels  Family  •   Pamela  and  Lawrence  Wolfe   •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Yohalem   • 

Carol  and  Robert  Zimmerman   •   Lyonel  E.  Zunz   •  Anonymous  (6) 
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fHE  MOUN1 

Tours,  Programs,  Exhibits,  Cafe,  &  Bookstore 

Open  Daily    10am-5pm    May  7-October  31    Kids  &  Teens  Free  Admission    Route  7  at  Plunkett  St.,  Lenox 

EdithWharton.org    413-551-5111 


The  sweet  music  of  tradition. 


Hancock  Shaker 

VILLAGE 


Scan  here  to  expand  your 
experience  with  private  tours, 
workshops  and  special  exhibits. 


The  Shakers  danced  and  shook  with  the  passion  of  their 
beliefs,  and  the  world  is  shaking  still.  Come  find  out  what 
inspired  them  and  discover  an  extraordinary  way  of  living. 


Route  20,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
413-443-0188  •  hancockshakervillage.org 


The  Tradition  Continues. 

Combining  natural  beauty  with  a  relaxing, 

unhurried  pace,  historic  Cooperstown's 

Otesaga  Resort  Hotel  offers  families 

first-rate  accommodations,  fine  dining  and 

an  array  of  sports  and  recreational  activities. 

For  reservations  please  call 

(800)  348-6222  or  email 

Reservationl@Otesaga.com. 

Over  100  Years  of  Qracious  Hospitality® 

The  Otesaga  Resort  Hotel, 

60  Lake  Street,  Cooperstown,  NY 

Otesaga.com 


Historic  Hotels 
o/America 


Gqdper^stown 

America's  Most  Perfect  Villace* 
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you  with  an  education  that  is  both  innovative  and 
relevant— providing  you  with#i:e  skills  and  experience 
you  need  for  life  after  college!  The 
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Artistically  Arranged 
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•  •  •  • 

at  MASS  MoCA 

Recommended  by  National  Geographic  Traveler, 
Boston  Magazine,  &  the  Boston  Globe 

Packages  &  last-minute  specials 
Rate  includes  breakfast 

Just  Off  the  Mohawk  Trail 

North  Adams,  MA— the  Berkshires 

413  664  0400    porches.com 

•         •         • 
•  •         •         • 

•    •    •  •         •         • 
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R&R  IN  PERFECT  MEASURE 

TRENDSETTING  TRADITION 


Entertainment  Nightly  in  the  Lions  Den  Pub 

The  Red  Lbn  Inn 


DISTINCTIVE  LODGING  •  ARTFUL  CUISINE  •  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 

30  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA   |   (413)  298-5545   |   RedLionInn.com 


WE  PRACTICE  WITH  THE  BSO. 

Legally  speaking,  we  top  the  charts  in  providing  expert 

legal  services  to  leading  businesses  and  institutions, 

including  the  BSO.  Whatever  legal  needs  arise,  top 

representation  is  just  a  call  away. 

.  ■ . 

■" 


COHEN         KINNE        VALICENTI        COOK     LLP    Attorneys 

Pittsfield,  MA   I   413.443.9399   I  Great  Barrington,  MA  I   413.528.9399       cohenkinne.com 


Come  7-fome  to  the  Sweet  Hi fe ... 
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'  of Williamstown 

| ,  Retirement  Living  Community 


1611  Cold  Spring  Road  •  Williamstown,  MA  01267 
(413)  458-8371  •  www.sweetwoodliving.com 


1 

PLEASE 

SPEAK 

FEROCIOUS 

SOUND 

The  acquisition  of  wisdom  by  MCLA  Gallery  51  Manager  Ven  Voisey 


MCLA 


—  where  art  starts 


Berkshire  Cultural  Resource  Center 

MCLA  Gallery  51   •   MCLA  Presents!  •  Berkshire  Hills  Internship 
Program  (B-HIP)  •  DownStreet  Art  •  Tricks  of  the  Trade 

413-664-8718   *  www.mcla.edu/bcrc 

Massachusetts  College  Of  Liberal  Arts,  North  Adams,  MA 


Located  in  the  beautiful  and  culturally  rich  Berkshires 


NEW  ENGLAND 

PUBLIC  RADIO 


Listen  to  classical  music 

weekdays  from  9  to  4 

onWFCR 


88.5FM  (Amherst) 

101.1FM  (Adams/North  Adams; 

98.7FM  (Great  Barrington) 

98.3FM  (Lee) 

106.1FM  (Pittsfield) 

96.3FM  (Williamstown) 

AM640/91.7FMWNNZ 
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the  78th  Annual 


PAIR 


August  6-14,  2011 
Mount  Sunapee  Resort 

Newbury,  NH 


Ceramic  Turtle 
by  Glen  Maclnnis 


Lead  Sponsor 


I 


DUPREY 

COMPANIES 


f^  Tickets  available  at 
LA    www.nhcrafts.org 


Qh    August  at  Tanglewood 


Tuesday,  August  2,  8:30pm  (Gala  Concert) 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

{Grounds  open  at  2pm  for  activities  throughout 

the  day.) 

BSO,  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA,  and 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  CHRISTOPH  ESCHEN- 

BACH,  RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 

Friday,  August  5,  6pm,  Ozawa  Hall 
(Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  Bohme,  Bozza,  Hindemith,  and 

Bach/Rosenthal 

Friday,  August  5,  8:30pm 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 

YUJA  WANG,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8 
RACHMANINOFF  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme 
of  Paganini 
STRAUSS  Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 

Saturday,  August  6,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  7 

Saturday,  August  6,  8:30pm 

BSO— SEAN  NEWHOUSE,  conductor 
SARAH  CHANG,  violin 

JALBERT  Music  of  air  and  fire 
MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  7,  2:30pm 

BSO— LIONEL  BRINGUIER,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

SMETANA  "The  Moldau"  from  Ma  Vlast 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat, 

K.482 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

Monday,  August  8,  7pm 
TRAIN 

Tuesday,  August  9,  8pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 

Music  of  Martinu,  Previn,  Milhaud,  and 

Mozart 


Wednesday,  August  10,  8pm 

Stephanie  Blythe  and  Friends 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

ALAN  SMITH,  piano 

ANDREW  JENNINGS,  violin 

NORMAN  FISCHER,  cello 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO  and  FELLOWS 

OF  THE  TMC 

Music  of  Alan  Smith  and  Dallapiccola,  plus 

early  American  popular  songs  and  choruses 

Friday,  August  12,  6pm,  Ozawa  Hall 
(Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
IEVAJOKUBAVICIUTE,  piano 
Music  of  Dahl  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  August  12,  8:30pm 

BSO— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

conductor 

PEPE  ROMERO,  guitar 

BIZET  Orchestral  excerpts  from  Carmen 

RODRIGO  Concierto  de  Aranjuez,  for  guitar 

and  orchestra 

BOCCHERINI/BERIO  II  ritirata  notturna  di 

Madrid 

FALLA  Excerpts  from  La  vida  breve 

GRANADOS  Intermezzo  from  Goyescas 

GIMENEZ  Intermezzo  from  La  boda  de  Luis 

Alonso 

Saturday,  August  13,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Saturday,  August  13 

Saturday,  August  13,  8:30pm 

BSO— CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI, 

conductor 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

PROKOFIEV  Symphony  No.  1,  Classical 
SCHUMANN  Cello  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1 

Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK 
DE  BURGOS,  conductor 
STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Ndnie  and  Schicksalslied,  for  chorus  and  orchestra 
Alto  Rhapsody 
Symphony  No.  2 


%,  "^^Huihan  Liu 

Fine  Art  Galleries  ~  Performances 


The  Bennington 

Vermont  802-442-7158  benningtoncenterforthearts.org 


Bravo 
Tanglewood! 

Thank  you  for  inspiring  young  performing 
artists  from  Berkshire  County  and  beyond. 

Berkshire  School 

SHEFFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS 


413.229.851 1   www.berkshireschool.org 


4  Enchanted  Evenings. 
200  Voices  in  Song. 


July  16  7:30pm 

Carol  Barnett-The  World  Beloved: 

A  Bluegrass  Mass 
Leonard  Bernstein— Chichester  Psalms 
Adolphus  Hailstork-Break  Forth 

July  23  7:30pm 

Mendelssohn-ii/i^/? 

July  30  7:30pm 

Elgar-  The  Music  Makers 
Vaughan  WiHiams-Magnificat 
Brahms- Alto  Rhapsody 

August  6  7:30pm 

Monteverdi-  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 
(Monteverdi  Vespers) 


BOX  Office:  413.229.1999  Tickets:  $15-$45 

PREPs:  Free  pre-concert  talks  at  6:15pm 


245  North  Undermountain  Road 
Sheffield,  MA  01257  www.choralfest.org 
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Beethoven  is  alive  and  well  and  performing 

his  cabaret  act  this  summer.  Join  us  nightly  for 

an  irreverant  take  on  his  life  and  times. 

Tickets  at  www.ludwiglive.com  or  the  Seven  Hills  Inn 
40  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox  413-637-0060 


Sunday,  August  14,  8pm 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

ANTHONY  MCGILL,  clarinet 

Music  of  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms 

Tuesday,  August  16,  7:30pm 

PHILHARMONIA  BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
NICHOLAS  McGEGAN,  conductor 
DOMINIQUE  LABELLE,  YULIA  VAN  DOREN, 
DIANA  MOORE,  CLINT  VAN  DER  LINDE, 
and  WOLF  MATTHIAS  FRIEDRICH,  vocal 
soloists 

HANDEL  Orlando  (concert  performance) 
Extended  concert  with  two  intermissions 
Sung  in  Italian  with  English  supertitles 

Friday,  August  19,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 
Music  of  Schroeder  and  Dvorak 

Friday,  August  19,  8:30pm 

BSO— CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI, 

conductor 

MARTIN  HELMCHEN,  piano 

SCHOENBERG  Chamber  Symphony  No.  1 
SCHUMANN  Piano  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Saturday,  August  20,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 
BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  21 

Saturday,  August  20,  8:30pm 
Film  Night  at  Tanglewood 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 
MORGAN  FREEMAN,  narrator 
A  program  featuring  Gil  Shaham  in  film 
music  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
and  a  salute  to  the  Hollywood  western 
with  Morgan  Freeman  as  guest  narrator 
for  John  Williams's  Suite  from  The  Reivers 

Sunday,  August  21,  2:30pm 

BSO— BERNARD  LABADIE,  conductor 
BENEDETTO  LUPO,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 
Chaconne  from  Idomeneo 
Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 
Symphony  No.  41,  Jupiter 


Sunday,  August  21,  8pm 

RADIO  DELUXE  with  JOHN  PIZZARELLI 
and  JESSICA  MOLASKY 

plus  special  guests  from  the  worlds  of  jazz, 
pop,  and  Broadway 

Thursday,  August  25,  8pm 
BRAD  MEHLDAU,  piano 

Friday,  August  26,  6pm  (Prelude  Concert) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BSO 

Music  of  Beethoven,  Srnka,  and  Gershwin 

Friday,  August  26,  8:30pm 

BSO— BRAMWELL  TOVEY,  conductor 
ALFRED  WALKER,  LAQUITA  MITCHELL, 
NICOLE  CABELL,  MARQUITA  LISTER, 
JERMAINE  SMITH,  GREGG  BAKER,  and 
additional  vocal  soloists 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

GERSHWIN  Porgy  and  Bess 

Concert  performance  of  original  1935  production 

version 

Saturday,  August  27,  10:30am 

Open  Rehearsal  (Pre-Rehearsal  Talk,  9:30am) 

BSO  program  of  Sunday,  August  28 

Saturday,  August  27,  8:30pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  conductor  and  violin 

ALL-  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Romances  Nos.  1  and  2  for  violin  and 
orchestra 
Symphony  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  August  28,  2:30pm 

BSO— LORIN  MAAZEL,  conductor 
JOYCE  EL-KHOURY,  MARGARET 
GAWRYSIAK,  GARRETT  SORENSON,  and 
ERIC  OWENS,  vocal  soloists 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 


Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


massculturalcouncil.or 


C>^    2011  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Schedule 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  events  take  place  in  the  Florence  Gould  Auditorium  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall.  Other  venues  are  the  Shed,  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  Theatre. 

*  indicates  that  tickets  are  available  through  the  Tanglewood  box  office  or  SymphonyCharge. 
i>  indicates  that  admission  is  free,  but  restricted  to  that  evening's  concert  ticket  holders. 


Tuesday,  June  28,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  11am,  3pm  (Theatre)  * 
String  Quartet  Marathon:  Music  of  HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN,  BRAHMS,  BARTOK,  DVORAK, 
SHOSTAKOVICH,  and  others.  One  ticket 
provides  admission  to  all  four  performances. 

Tuesday,  June  28,  8pm  * 
Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm  * 
MARK  MORRIS  DANCE  GROUP 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWS 
Choreography  by  Mark  Morris  to  music  of 
STRAVINSKY  and  BACH 

Sunday,  July  3,  10am 

Chamber  Music — Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 

TMC  Conducting  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  5,  2:30pm 

Opening  Exercises 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  July  5,  6pm  J> 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm  * 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

MIGUEL  HARTH-BEDOYA  and  TMC 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

BARBER  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra 

COPLAND  Billy  the  Kid  Suite 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of 

Anxiety 

Wednesday,  July  6,  8pm 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  9,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert  (TMC  Faculty) 


Sunday,  July  10,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  10,  8pm  (Theatre) 

An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Song 

TMC  VOCAL,  INSTRUMENTAL,  and 

CONDUCTING  FELLOWS 

MARK  MORRIS,  stage  director 

Milhaud's  Trois  Operas-minutes,  plus  music 

of  Monteverdi,  Handel,  and  Carissimi 

Monday,  July  11,  6pm  J> 
Steinway  Series  Piano  Prelude 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCTING 

FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAVINSKY  Danses  concertantes 
PROKOFIEV  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite 
RACHMANINOFF  Symphonic  Dances 

Wednesday,  July  13,  8pm. 
Vocal  and  Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  16,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  17,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  17,  8pm  * 

The  Daniel  Freed  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 

Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— KURT  MASUR  and 

TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 

STRAUSS  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks 

KODALY  Hdryjdnos  Suite 

DUKAS  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  No.  2 


For  TMC  concerts  other  than  TMC  Orchestra  concerts,  tickets  are  available  one  hour  prior 
to  concert  start-time  at  the  Ozawa  Hall  box  office  only.  Tickets  are  $11.  Please  note  that  avail- 
ability of  seats  inside  Ozawa  Hall  is  limited  and  concerts  may  sell  out. 

Order  your  tickets  in  advance  for  TMC  Orchestra  concerts  (July  5,  July  11,  July  17,  July  25, 
August  14)  and  FCM  events  (August  3-7)  by  calling  SymphonyCharge  at  1-888-266-1200  or 
(617)  266-1200. 

FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD  at  the  $75  level  receive  one  free  admission,  and  Friends  at 
the  $150  level  or  higher  receive  two  free  admissions,  to  all  TMC  Fellow  recital,  chamber,  and 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  performances  (excluding  Mark  Morris,  the  Fromm  Concert, 
and  TMC  Orchestra  concerts) .  Friends  should  present  their  membership  cards  at  the 
Bernstein  Gate  one  hour  before  concert  time. 

Additional  and  non-member  tickets  (excluding  TMC  Orcherstra  concerts)  can  be  purchased 
one  hour  prior  to  each  recital,  chamber  music,  or  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  concert 
for  $11. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  BECOMING  A  FRIEND  OF  TANGLEWOOD,  please  call 
(617)  638-9267. 


Tuesday,  July  19,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  July  23,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  24,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Sunday,  July  24,  8pm 
Vocal  Chamber  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  6pm  J> 
Vocal  Prelude  Concert 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm  * 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— JAAP  VAN  SWEDEN  and 
TMC  CONDUCTING  FELLOWS,  conductors 
BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 
DEBUSSY  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  from  Nocturnes 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 

Saturday,  July  30,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  July  31,  10am 
Chamber  Music 

Tuesday,  August  2  * 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2:30pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

5pm:  TMC  Chamber  Music 

8pm:  TMC  Brass  Fanfares  (Shed) 

8:30pm:  Gala  concert  (Shed) 

TMC  ORCHESTRA,  BSO,  and  BOSTON  POPS 

ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  CHRISTOPH  ESCHEN- 

BACH,  RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS, 

and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 

To  include  music  of  Wagner,  Vaughan 

Williams,  and  Tchaikovsky 

Saturday,  August  6,  6pm  j> 
Prelude  Concert 

Thursday,  August  11,  8pm 
Chamber  Music 

Saturday,  August  13,  11am 

Works  by  TMC  Composition  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  13,  6pm  J> 
Prelude  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  10am 
Vocal  Concert 

Sunday,  August  14,  2:30pm  (Shed)  * 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

TMC  ORCHESTRA— RAFAEL  FRUHBECK 

DE  BURGOS,  conductor 

STEPHANIE  BLYTHE,  mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

Ndnie  and  Schicksalslied,  for  chorus  and 

orchestra 

Alto  Rhapsody s  for  mezzo-soprano,  male 

chorus,  and  orchestra 

Symphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  August  3 — Sunday,  August  7 
2011  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC 
Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  Director 

The  201 1  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is 
made  possible  by  grants  from  the  Aaron  Copland 
Fund  for  Music,  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Ernst 
von  Siemens  Music  Foundation,  the  Helen  F. 
Whitaker  Fund,  and  by  the  generous  support 
of  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 

Wednesday,  August  3,  8pm 
Charles  Wuorinen,  conductor 
Ken  Schmoll,  director 
WUORINEN  Never  Again  the  Same;  It 
Happens  Like  This  (world  premiere; 
TMC  commission) 

Thursday,  August  4,  8pm 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

ENSEMBLE  SIGNAL,  guest  ensemble 

BRAD  LUBMAN,  conductor 

CHRISTOPHER  OTTO,  violin 

FRED  SHERRY,  cello 

Music  of  HO  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission),  PICKER,  ECKARDT, 

FERNEYHOUGH,  BABBITT,  CHOWN- 

ING,  and  ZORN  (world  premiere;  TMC 

commission) 

Friday,  August  5,  2:30pm 

ERROLLYN  WALLEN,  piano 

Music  of  HO,  BEGLARIAN,  HYLA,  FES- 

TINGER,  WALLEN,  and  PETERSON 

Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm  (Theatre) 

GEORGE  FLYNN,  piano      < 

AVI  AVITAL,  mandolin 

Music  of  HO,  FLYNN,  KONDO,  and 

KEREN 

Sunday,  August  7,  10am 
DAVID  FULMER,  violin 
LOUIS  KARCHIN,  conductor 
Music  of  HO,  BABBITT,  FULMER, 
DAWE,  and  KARCHIN 

Sunday,  August  7,  6pm  J> 

(Prelude  Concert) 

URSULA  OPPENS,  piano 

Music  of  ECKARDT,  BABBITT,  RANDS, 

KONDO,  and  PICKER 

Sunday,  August  7,  8pm 
The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert 
TMC  ORCHESTRA 

STEFAN  ASBURY  and  TMC  CONDUCT- 
ING FELLOWS,  conductors 
Music  of  LARA,  KONDO,  NORMAN, 
FELDER,  and  ROUSE 


Saturday  MAY  28  at  6pm 
AMERIGO  TRIO  with  ALON  GOLDSTEIN  piano 

Saturday  JUNE  11  at  8pm 
ANDRES  DIAZ  cello  WENDY  CHEN  piano 

Saturday  JULY  2  at  8pm 
CHRISTINE  BREWER  soprano  CRAIG  RUTENBERG  piano 

Saturday  JULY  23  at  8pm 
VASSILY  PRIMAKOV  piano 

Saturday  AUGUST  13  at  8pm 
ILYA  POLETAEV  piano 

Saturday  SEPTEMBER  3  at  8pm 
ARABELLA  ENSEMBLE  with  CHRISTIAN  STEINER  piano 

Saturday  SEPTEMBER  17  at  6pm 

HARLEM  STRING  QUARTET  with 

DANE  JOHANSEN  cello  MISHA  DICHTER  piano 


FINE  ARTS  BOARDING 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Grades  9-12 

SUMMER  ARTS  CAMP 
Grades  3-12 


Creative  Writing 

Dance 

Motion  Picture  Arts 

Music 

Theatre 

Visual  Arts 


nances  are  held  on  the  grounds  of  Mount  Lebanon 
Darrow  School  New  Lebanon,  NY. 
Information  888  820  1696  or  www.tannerypondc 


www.interlochen.org 


Lenox 

Fitness 
Center 


and  Spa 


(413)  637-9893 

90  Pittsf  ield  Road 
Lenox,  MA 

www.lenoxfitnesscenter.com 


•  aerobics 

•  step 

•  yoga 

•  Spinning® 

•  pilates 

•  outdoor  programs 

•  strength  equipment 

•  personal  training 

•  free  weights 

•  tanning 

•  fitness  apparel 

•  spa  services 

•  juice  bar 

•  kickboxing  & 
kid's  classes 


The  reputation  of  the  Jewish  Nursing 
Home  wasn't  built  from  steel  and  stone. 
It  grew  out  of  the  values  embraced  by 
the  compassionate  individuals  who 
founded  Jewish  Geriatric  Services.  So  yc 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
same  tradition  of  quality  and  professional 
care  is  found  throughout  Jewish  Gerial: 
Services'  family  of  healthcare  program 

•  Jewish  Nursing  Home 

•  Ruth's  House  Assisted  Living  Resident 

•  Spectrum  Home  Health  and  Hospice  Care 

•  Wernick  Adult  Day  Health  Care  Center 

•  JGS  Family  Medical  Care 

•  Genesis  House  Subsidized  Housing 

Open  to  all  faiths,  Jewish  Geriatric  Services  provides  health-related  care 
to  individuals  no  matter  what  stage  of  life  they  are  in.  And  these  services 
will  continue  to  be  here  for  clients  as  their  lifestyles  and  health  change — 
just  as  they  have  for  nearly  100  years. 


Come  to  know  us  for  who  we  are. 
Call  us  at  41.1.567.621 1  Or  visit 
www.JewishGeriatric.org. 


Jewish 

Geriatric  Services^ 

Serving  People  of  all  Faiths 


Julian  J  Leawitl  Spectrum  Home 

Family  Jewish  Health  and 

Nursmij  Homy  Hospice  C<no 


Genesis  House 
Subsidized 
Housing 


Jewish  Geriatric  Services,  Inc.,  770  Converse  Street,  Longmeadow,  MA  01106 
www.JewishGeriatric.org 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  (BUTI) 


(photo:  Michael  J.  Lutch) 


In  1965,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  invited 
the  Boston  University  College  of  Fine  Arts  to  create  a  summer  training  program  for  high 
school  musicians  as  a  counterpart  to  the  BSO's  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Envisioned 
as  an  educational  outreach  initiative  for  the  University,  this  new  program  would  provide 
young  advanced  musicians  with  unprecedented  opportunity  for  access  to  the  Tanglewood 

Festival.  Since  then,  the  students  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  have  participat- 
ed in  the  unique  environment  of  Tanglewood, 
sharing  rehearsal  and  performance  spaces; 
attending  a  selection  of  BSO  master  classes, 
rehearsals,  and  activities;  and  enjoying  unlimited 
access  to  all  performances  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

Now  in  its  46th  season,  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  continues  to  offer  aspiring 
young  artists  an  unparalleled,  inspiring,  and 
transforming  musical  experience.  Its  interaction 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  makes  BUTI  unique 
among  summer  music  programs  for  high  school  musicians.  BUTI  alumni  are  prominent 
in  the  world  of  music  as  performers,  composers,  conductors,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors. The  Institute  includes  Young  Artists  Programs  for  students  age  fourteen  to  nineteen 
(Instrumental,  Vocal,  Piano,  Harp,  and  Composition)  as  well  as  Institute  Workshops  (Clari- 
net, Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Saxophone,  Trumpet,  Horn,  Trombone,  Tuba/Euphonium, 
Percussion,  Double  Bass,  and  String  Quartet).  Many  of  the  Institute's  students  receive 
financial  assistance  from  funds  contributed  by  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations 
to  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Scholarship  Fund.  If  you  would  like  further 
information  about  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  please  stop  by  our  office 
on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  or  call  (413)  637-1430 
or  (617)  353-3386. 


2011  BUTI  Concert  Schedule 

(All  events  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted) 

ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  July  16,  2:30pm,  Paul  Haas  conducts  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No.  6  (Pathetique)  and  works  of  Shostakovich  and  Revueltas.  Saturday,  July  30, 
2:30pm,  Mei-Ann  Chen  conducts  Rachmaninoff  s  Symphonic  Dances  and  Franck's  Symphony 
in  D  minor.  Saturday,  August  13,  2:30pm,  David  Hoose  conducts  Elgar's  Enigma  Varia- 
tions and  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  featuring  Steven  Ansell,  BSO  principal  viola. 

WIND  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAMS:  Friday,  July  15,  8pm,  David  Martins  conducts  Jager, 
Wilby,  Maslanka,  and  Epstein,  featuring  soloist  Robert  Sheena,  BSO  English  horn,  and 
a  premiere  by  TMC  Fellow  Ruby  Fulton.  Friday,  July  30,  8pm,  H.  Robert  Reynolds  con- 
ducts W.  Schuman,  Mackey,  Bernstein,  Rudin,  Gould,  and  Bennett,  featuring  the  Vento 
Chiaro  Wind  Quintet. 

VOCAL  PROGRAMS:  Saturday,  August  6,  2:30pm,  Ann  Howard  Jones  conducts  Brahms, 
Rheinberger,  Paulus,  Pinkham,  Corigliano,  Ligeti,  Willan,  and  Wilberg. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  PROGRAMS,  all  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  6pm:  Monday,  July  18; 
Tuesday,  July  19;  Wednesday,  July  20;  Tuesday,  August  9;  Wednesday,  August  10;  Thursday, 
August  11. 

Tickets  available  one  hour  before  concert  time.  Admission  is  $11  for  orchestra  concerts, 
free  to  all  other  BUTI  concerts.  For  more  information,  call  (413)  637-1431. 


MODERNISM. 
INSIDE  AND  OUT. 

FROM  ANCIENT  TO  ABSTRACT  NEWLY  RESTORED 
FOOTAGE  OF  GEORGE'S  1934  TRAVEL  FILMS 


FRELINGHUYSEN  MORRIS 
HOUSE  &  STUDIO 

92  Hawthorne  Street  |  Lenox  |  413  637  0166  |  Thursday-Sunday  j  Tours 

from  Tanglewood:  0.2  mi  south  on  Rte.  183,  left  on  Hawthorne  Road,  left  on 
Hawthorne  Street,  entrance  is  0.3  miles  on  left  frelinghuysen.org 


South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

93rd  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Concerts  Sundays  at  3  P.M. 

September  4 
Menahem  Pressler  &  Friends 

September  1 1 
Orion  String  Quartet 

September  18 
Juilliard  String  Quartet 

September  25 

Wu  Han,  David  Finckel, 

Philip  Setzer 

October  2 
Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 
South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01 202  Phone  41 3  442-21 06 
www.SouthMountainConcerts.com 


What  are  you  doing 
Friday  nights 
this  fall? 


invites 


you  to  the 

PBS  Arts 
Fall  Festival 

Nine  new  adventurous 
arts  programs 

Starting  October  14th 
Friday  nights  at  9 


^A/etheB^0 


O 


check  wgby.org 
for  details 


Tanglewood  Business  Partners 


The  BSO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $650  and  higher 
during  the  2010-11  fiscal  year.  An  eighth  note  J)  denotes  support  of$l,250-$2,999,  and  those 
names  that  are  capitalized  denotes  support  of  $3000  or  more.  For  information  on  how  to  become  a 
Tanglewood  Business  Partner,  please  contact  Susan  Beaudry,  Manager  of  the  Tanglewood  Business 
Partners  at  (413)  637-5174  or  sbeaudry@bso.org. 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Chair,  Tanglewood  Business  Partners  Committee 

Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

^Warren  H.  Hagler  Associates   •   Michael  G.  Kurcias,  CPA  •   Stephen  S.  Kurcias,  CPA  • 

Alan  S.  Levine,  CPA  •  f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Sheer  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Schneider 

Advertising/PR/Market  Research/Professional  Business  Services/Consulting 

Ed  Bride  Associates   •  ^The  Cohen  Group   •   Robert  Gal  Consulting   •  ^General  Systems  Company,  Inc.   • 
J1  Mr.  Lawrence  Hurwit  •  Interim  Healthcare  Manager  Search,  Nielsen  Healthcare  Group,  Inc.   • 
Pennington  Management,  LLC  •  ^Pilson  Communications,  Inc.   •  ^R.L.  Associates 

Antiques/Art  Galleries 

Elise  Abrams  Antiques  •   DeVries  Fine  Art  International   •  ^  Hoadley  Gallery  • 
Paul  Kleinwald  Art  &  Antiques,  Inc.   •  R.W.  Wise,  Goldsmiths,  Inc. 

Architects/Designers 

Jessie  Cooney  Design   •  J*  edm  -  architecture  .  engineering  .  management  • 

Hill-Engineers,  Architects,  Planners,  Inc.   •  Jessie  Cooney  Design   •   Barbara  Rood  Interiors  IIDA 

Automotive 

^  Biener  Audi 

Banking 

Adams  Co-Operative  Bank  •   BERKSHIRE  BANK  •   Greylock  Federal  Credit  Union   •   Lee  Bank  • 
LEGACY  BANKS  •  Lenox  National  Bank  •  J>  The  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank  • 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank  •  TD  BANK 

Beverage/Food  Sales/Consumer  Goods 

BERKSHIRE  CO-OP  MARKET  .  J>  Biscotti  Babies  &  Edible  Adventures   •  J>  Crescent  Creamery,  Inc.   • 
GOSHEN  WINE  &  SPIRITS,  INC.   •   Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace   •   High  Lawn  Farm   • 
KOPPERS  CHOCOLATE   •  J>  Price  Chopper's  Golub  Foundation 

Contracting/Building  Supply 

Alarms  of  Berkshire  County  •  ^  RJ.  Aloisi  Electrical  Contracting,  Inc.   •  BERKSHIRE  LANDMARK  BUILDERS 

Lou  Boxer  Builder,  LLC   •   Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.   •   DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY  • 

Great  River  Construction  Co.   •  DAVID  J.  TIERNEY,  JR.,  INC.   •   PETER  D.  WHITEHEAD  BUILDER,  LLC 

Education 

Belvoir  Terrace  -  Visual  &  Performing  Arts  Center  •   Berkshire  Country  Day  School   • 
CAREERS  THROUGH  CULINARY  ARTS  PROGRAM   •   Massachusetts  College  of  Liberal  Arts  • 
^  Thinking  in  Music,  Inc. 

Energy/Utilities/Heating  &  Cooling 

ESCO  Energy  Services  Company  .   Ray  Murray,  Inc.   •  VIKING  FUEL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Engineering 

J  Foresight  Land  Services 

Environmental  Services 

MAXYMILLIAN  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.   •   Nowick  Environmental  Associates 

Financial  Services 

ABBOTT  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT,  LLC   •  THE  BERKSHIRE  CAPITAL  INVESTORS  • 
BERKSHIRE  MONEY  MANAGEMENT,  INC.   •  ^Berkshire  Wealth  Advisors  of  Raymond  James   • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Haber  •  J>  Kaplan  Associates  L.P.   •  J  True  North  Financial  Services 

High  Technologies/Electronics 

General  Dynamics  AIS   •  ^New  Yorker  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 

Insurance 

^Bader  Insurance  Company,  Inc.   •   BERKSHIRE  INSURANCE  GROUP   • 
GENATT  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  A  KINLOCH  COMPANY  .  Keator  Group,LLC   • 
s L.V.  Toole  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.   •  -''True  North  Insurance,  Inc. 


through  specialization 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management 
consulting  firm  that  combines  deep  industry 
knowledge  with  specialized  expertise  in  strategy, 
operations,  risk  management,  organizational 
transformation,  and  leadership  development. 
Learn  more  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


OLIVER  WYMA 


Legal 

-^  Braverman  &  Associates,  P.C.   •   Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  P.C.   •  Jay  M.  Cohen,  P.A.   • 

COHEN  KINNE  VALICENTI  &  COOK  LLP   •   Michael  J.  Considine,  Attorney  at  Law  • 

Deely  &  Deely  Attorneys   •   Grinnell  Smith,  LLP   •   Heller  &  Robbins   •   Hochfelder  &  Associates,  P.C.   • 

Jonas  8c  Welsch,  P.C.   •   Law  Offices  of  David  L.  &  Juliet  P.  Kalib   •  ^Attorney  Linda  Leffert  • 

Norman  Mednick,  Esq.   •  ^Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq.   •   Bernard  Turiel,  Esq. 

Lodging 

^1804  Walker  House   •  A  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  the  Berkshires   •  Mpplegate  Inn   •  APPLE  TREE  INN   • 

J  Berkshire  Comfort  Inn  &  Suites   •  ^  Berkshire  Cooking  Getaway  •  ^  Berkshire  Hampton  Inn  8c  Suites   • 

J>  Birchwood  Inn   •   BLANTYRE   •  J>  Brook  Farm  Inn   •  ^  Chesapeake  Inn  of  Lenox   • 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB   •  J>  Days  Inn  Downtown  Great  Barrington   • 

J>  Devonfield  Country  Inn   •  Eastover  Hotel  8c  Resort  •  ELM  COURT  ESTATE   • 

^  An  English  Hideaway  Inn   «  J'  Federal  House  Inn   •  J*  The  Garden  Gables  Inn   • 

J>  Gateways  Inn  8c  La  Terrazza  Restaurant  •  J*  Inn  at  Green  River  •  J  Historic  Merrell  Inn   • 

Jonathan  Foote  1778  House  B&B   •   KEMBLE  INN   •   LENOX  ATHENAEUM  AT  THE  WINTHROP  ESTATE   • 

THE  PORCHES  INN  AT  MASSMOCA  .  THE  RED  LION  INN   • 

J>  The  Inn  at  Richmond  and  The  Berkshire  Equestrian  Center   •  J>  The  Rookwood  Inn   •  J1  Seven  Hills  Inn   • 

^ThelnnatStockbridge   •  TOM  8c  SUKI  WERMAN   •  The  Weathervane  Inn   • 

THE  WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  8c  RESTAURANT 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

J>  Barry  L.Beyer  •  J>  Onyx  Specialty  Papers,  Inc.   •   SHEFFIELD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Photography 

Lifestyle  Photography  •  J>  Light  Room  Event  Photography 

Publishing/Printing 

QUALITY  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC.  •  SOL  SCHWARTZ  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.  •  THE  STUDLEY  PRESS,  INC. 

Real  Estate 

^Barnbrook  Realty  •   BARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES  REALTY  TRUST   •  J>  Benchmark  Real  Estate   • 

J  Berkshire  Property  Agents  •  ^  Brause  Realty  •  J1  Cohen  8c  White  Associates   •   FJ  Forster  Real  Estate   • 

$  Barbara  K.  Greenfeld   •   Barb  Hassan  Realty,  Inc.   •   Hill  Realty,  LLC   • 

THE  PATTEN  FAMILY  FOUNDATION   •   Real  Estate  Equities  Group  LLC   •   Roberts  &  Associates  Realty,  Inc   • 

Stone  House  Properties,  LLC   •   Michael  Sucoff  Real  Estate   •  *>  Lance  Vermeulen  Real  Estate 

Restaurants 

^Alta  Restaurant  &  Wine  Bar  •  ^  Baba  Louie's  Wood  Fired  Organic  Sourdough  Pizza  •  J>  Cafe  Lucia  • 
Cakewalk  Bakery  Cafe   •   Chez  Nous  Bistro   •   Cork  'N  Hearth   •   Firefly  •  -^Jonathan's  Bistro   • 
^  Mazzeo's  Ristorante   •  ^  Prime  Italian  Steak  House  8c  Bar 

Retail 

AMERICAN  TERRY  CO.   •  Arcadian  Shop  •  Bare  Necessities  •  Ben's  •  ^Carr  Hardware  and  Supply  Co.,  Inc.   • 
CASABLANCA  •  J>  Chocolate  Springs  Cafe   •   COUNTRY  CURTAINS  •   CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC.   • 
Garden  Blossoms  Florist  •  The  Gifted  Child   •  f  Glad  Rags   •   Orchids,  Etc.  of  Lee   • 
J  Paul  Rich  8c  Sons  Home  Furnishings  8c  Design   •  *  Ward's  Nursery  &  Garden  Center  •  Windy  Hill  Farm,  Inc. 

Science/Medical 

^510  Medical  Walk-In   •  J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  PA.   •  Austen  Riggs  Center   • 

*  Back  To  Life!  Chair  Massage  Practitioners   •   Stanley  E.  Bogaty,  M.D.   •   Berkshire  Health  Systems   • 

*  Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Ellman   •  ^  Eye  Associates  of  Bucks  County  • 

Dr.  Steven  M.  Gallant  •  1>  Leon  S.  Harris  MD   •   Fred  Hochberg,  M.D.   •  William  Knight,  M.D.   • 

Carol  Kolton,  LCSW  •  $  Livingstone  Dental  Excellence  and  The  Canaan  Gentle  Dental  8c  Implant  Center   • 

Long  Island  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  P.C.   •   Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mandel  •  Dr.  Joseph  Markoff  • 

Northeast  Urogynecology  •  G.  Michael  Peters,  M.D.  •  Philadelphia  Eye  Associates  •  Donald  Wm.  Putnoi,  M.D.   • 

J1  Robert  K  Rosenthal,  MD  PC   •  ^  Royal  Home  Health  Care  Services  of  New  York  • 

Chelly  Sterman  Associates   •  J>  Suburban  Internal  Medicine 

Services 

^ALADCO  Linen  Services   •   Berkshire  Horseback  Adventures/Berkshire  Icelandics  • 

Dery  Funeral  Home   •   Limited  Edition  Lighting   •  Amy  Lindner-Lesser,  Justice  of  the  Peace   • 

THE  MARKETPLACE  CATERING  •   MYRIAD  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.   •  J1  SEVEN  salon. spa  •  J>  Shear  Design 

Storage 

J  Security  Self  Storage   •  J>  SpaceNow!  Corporation 

Tourism/Resort 

CRANWELL  RESORT,  SPA  &  GOLF  CLUB   •   CANYON  RANCH   • 
-^Jiminy  Peak  Mountain  Resort/EOS  Ventures 

Transportation 

ABBOTT'S  LIMOUSINE  SERVICE  8c  LIVERY 


DR.   KAREN   LAVOIE 

Professor,  Music  Department 
Red  Sox  Fan 


We  are  explorers  and  scholars,  builders  and  innovators,  artists  and  athletes, 
dream  seekers  and  care  takers.  We  are  a  community  of  possibilities  —  onsite, 
online  and  in  touch,  what  makes  us  diverse  brings  us  together. 


WeAreWestfield.com 


STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Friends  are 
Instrumental 

to  Tanglewood 


Join  the  Friends  of  Tanglewood  today. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  EACH  YEAR. 

You  can  make  our  important  education  and  community 

OUTREACH  PROGRAMS  POSSIBLE. 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  enjoy  a  special  relationship  as  members  of  the 
BSO's  Tanglewood  family.  By  making  a  gift  today,  you  will  support 
Tanglewood  and  ensure  that  its  glorious  music  keeps  playing.  Friends 
memberships  start  at  just  $75,  and  when  you  join,  you  will  receive 
priority  ticket  ordering  privileges,  our  donor-only  online  newsletter,  and 
exclusive  parking  and  dining  opportunities*. 

For  more  information  about  the  Friends  of  Tanglewood,  visit  the  Friends 
Office  or  the  information  cart  on  the  lawn,  or  call  at  413-637-5261; 
617-638-9267;  or  friendsoftanglewood@bso.org. 

loin  online  at  tanglewood.org/contribute. 

Offers  for  exclusive  parking  and  dining  opportunities  vary  by  giving  level. 


FRIENDS  OF 


Tanglewood 


Tanglewood  Major  Corporate  Sponsors 
2011  Season 


Tanglewood  major  corporate  sponsorships  reflect  the  increasing  importance  of  alliance  between 
business  and  the  arts.  We  are  honored  to  be  associated  with  the  following  companies  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  partnerships.  For  information  regarding  BSO,  Boston  Pops, 
and/or  Tanglewood  sponsorship  opportunities,  contact  Alyson  Bristol,  Director  of  Corporate 
Partnerships,  at  (61 7)  638-9279  or  at  abristol@bso.org. 


Bank  of  America 


Bob  Gallery 

Massachusetts  President, 
Bank  of  America 


At  Bank  of  America,  we  celebrate  the  arts  as  a  way  to 
honor  history,  inspire  innovation  and  creativity,  and 
stimulate  local  economies. 

Here  at  Tanglewood,  our  philanthropy  funds  scholar- 
ships for  hundreds  of  youth  to  participate  in  "Days 
in  the  Arts  at  Tanglewood,"  providing  access  to  this 
wonderful  program  for  children  from  every  corner 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Bank  of  America  offers  customers  free  access  to  more 
than  150  of  the  nation's  finest  cultural  institutions 
on  the  first  full  weekend  of  every  month  through  its 
acclaimed  Museums  on  Us®  program.  In  fact,  Massachu- 
setts Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  North  Adams  is 
our  most  recent  addition  to  this  program,  joining  the 
other  five  participating  Massachusetts  museums  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Cape  Cod,  Lincoln  and  Worcester. 
Visit  www.bankofamerica.com/museums  to  learn  more. 

The  arts,  in  all  its  forms,  lend  vitality  to  a  community. 
At  its  best,  art  inspires,  transcending  socio-economic 
barriers  and  celebrating  diversity  -  it  represents  what 
is  best  about  the  Berkshires.  We  are  honored  to  con- 
tinue our  longstanding  partnership  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  -  both  during  summers  at  Tangle- 
wood, and  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Boston  -  and 
regard  them  with  the  deepest  admiration  for  enriching 
our  communities,  educating  our  families,  celebrating 
the  past  and  inspiring  the  future. 
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Dawson  Rutter 

President  and  CEO 


OMMONWEALTH  WORLDWIDE 

CHAUFFEURED  TRANSPORTATION 


Commonwealth  Worldwide  Chauffeured  Transportation  is 
proud  to  be  the  Official  Chauffeured  Transportation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops.  The  BSO  has 
delighted  and  enriched  the  Boston  community  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  we  are  excited  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  rich  heritage. 
We  look  forward  to  celebrating  our  relationship  with  the  BSO, 
Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  for  many  years  to  come. 


Michael  Shinagel, 
PhD 

Dean  of  Continuing 
Education  and  University 
Extension 


HARVARD 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Harvard's  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  pleased  to 
sponsor  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood. 
Through  Harvard  Extension  School,  Harvard  Summer  School, 
and  the  Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement,  the  Division 
offers  more  than  900  liberal  arts  and  professional  courses  to 
the  public,  educating  more  than  20,000  students  each  year. 
The  BSO  and  Harvard  Extension  School  have  enriched  the 
community  for  more  than  a  century,  and  share  the  important 
tradition  of  bringing  arts  and  education  to  the  community. 


Ron  Losby 

President  -  Americas 


STEINWAY     6     SONS 

Steinway  8c  Sons  is  proud  to  be  the  exclusive  provider  of 
pianos  to  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood.  Since  1853, 
Steinway  pianos  have  set  an  uncompromising  standard 
for  sound,  touch,  beauty,  and  investment  value.  Steinway 
remains  the  choice  of  9  out  of  10  concert  artists,  and  it  is 
the  preferred  piano  of  countless  musicians,  professional 
and  amateur,  throughout  the  world. 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


HAVEN 

Cafe  &  Bakery 


Breakfast  &  tuned  served  alt  day 

'Dinner  'Wed.  -  Sun. 

Tanglewood  picnics 
*We  support  Local  farmers  &  businesses 

franklin  street      lenox      413.637.8948 


Our  Own 
Ice  Cream  &  Sorbets 


Kjhocolaie 
Spr/nys 

Cafe 

(413)  637-9820   -   Route  7,  Lenox,  MA 

WWW.CHOCOLATESPRINGS.COM 


413-442-2290 

117FENNST 
PITTSFIELD 


www.madjacksbbqonline.com 
call  us  for  a  TANGLEWOOD  Picnic  Pack 


ENTREES 
FROM  $13 


FARE  FOR  ALL 

SUMMER  MENUS,  PERFECTLY  SEASONED 

TAVERN    I   MAIN  DINING  ROOM   I    LION'S  DEN  PUB 


Supporting  Local  Farmers  and  Producers 

IheRedLmInn 


DISTINCTIVE  LODGING  •  ARTFUL  CUISINE  •  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 
30  Main  Street,  Stoekbridge,  MA  |  (413)298-5545  |  RedLionlnn.com 


Route  102,  Lee,  MA  413-394-4047 
Serving  Daily  5pm  to  10pm 


BOMBAY 

CLASSIC  INDIAN  CUISINE 

LUNCH  •  DINNER  •  WEEKEND  BRUNCH 

At  Quality  Inn 

435  Laurel  Street  •  Lee,  MA  01238 

413  243  6731 

www.fineindiandining.com 


^Comparable  to  the  Best  in  NYC"  Zagat  2009 


m^EH 


Gourmet  Japanese  Cuisine  &  Sushi  Bar 
17  Railroad,  Great  Barrington,  MA  413-528-4343 


Tatami  Rooms       Kaiseki       Robata  Bar 


FAVORITE  RESTAURANTS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES 


47  Railroad  Street 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01 230 

413.528.0351 
http://www.fiorirestaurant.com 
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restaurant  &  bistro 

3  Center  Street  •  West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-4111  •www.rougerestaurant.com 


Elm  Street  Market 

Bf^eXKFXST,  LUNCH  &  LOCXL  COtflP  SGrWeD. 
TXNCL6W00D  PICNIC  BASKETS  XVXILXBL6. 

STOCKBPJDqe,  MA  •   413-298-3634 


Chef  Luis  Zambrano,  Proprietor 
www.VivaBerkshires.com 


(413)298-4433 
Route  183 
Glendate,  MA  01229 


If  you  would  like  to  be  part  of 

this  restaurant  page,  please 

call  781-642-0400. 


CUCI9&L  ITALIJMfa  & 

'Enjoy  Authentic  Italian 
'food  in  the  (Berl(sfuTes 
www.trattoria-vesuvio.com 

cF%\cnO'RJ&  "IL  VESZLVIO" 

"RpVrES7dr20,  Lew^M/l 01240    (413)637-4904 


Tanglewood  Emergency  Exits 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


B 


D      □      □ 


^     Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


STAGE 


EXIT       EXIT 


|JEXTT[_    EXIT 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXIT       EXIT 


EXIT  V,  EXIT 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


Hi  There! 

We're  so  happy  to  see  you  in  the  Berkshires  this  summer.  We  love 
sitting  next  to  you  and  listening  to  the  music,  but  do  us  a  favor. 
Leave  your  firewood  at  home. 

Bugs  that  kill  us  live  in  firewood.  When  you  move  it,  you  could 
accidently  bring  them  here  with  you.  We  want  to  welcome  you  with 
open  branches  every  time  you  come  back.  So,  leave  the  firewood  at 
home,  and  buy  local  when  you  get  here. 

Enjoy  the  shade! 
Sincerely, 


That's  What  Tree  Said 


ii 


AUSTEN   RIGGS  CENTER 


A  distinctive  psychiatric  hospital   Intensive  psychotherapy  in  an  open  community. 

Stockbridge,  MA  01 262    (41 3)  298-551 1    www.austenriggs.org 


SECURE  YOUR jUtllTCy 

PROTECT  YOUR  USSCtSy 

enjoy  life. 


Celebrating  21  years  of  excellence, 
Kimball  Farms  provides  a  setting  that 
is  active,  meaningful  and  rewarding. 

►  Independent  Living 

►  Assisted  Living— 
Traditional  &  Dementia  Care 

►  Skilled  Nursing 


Wanning1""*  ■ 
started  fir  o«r 

.   Wellness 
V  Center/ 


A  Member  of 
Berkshire  Healthcare 


Kimball  Farms  Life  Care     235  Walker  Street  Lenox,  MA  01240 
Retirement  Community     www.kimballfarms.org  •  (413)  637-7000 


Kimball  Farms 


ONE 
DAY 

UNIVERSITY 


at 

Tanglewood 


EVENT  SCHEDULE  for 
AUGUST  28,  2011 

LECTURES  TAKE  PLACE  IN  OZAWA  HALL 


8:30  am 

Check  in 

9:00-10:10  am 

RICHARD  PIOUS, 

Columbia 

10:10-10:25  am 

Break 

10:25-11:35  am 

JOHN  STEIN, 

Brown 

11:35-11:50  am 

Break 

11:50  am-i:oo  pm 

MICHAEL  ROSE, 

Vanderbilt 

1:00-2:30  pm 

Break 

2:30  pm 

BSO, 

Koussevitzky 

Music  Shed 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION: 


$149 


Advance  purchase  required 

Each  registration  includes  all  three  professor 

presentations  and  one  complimentary  lawn 

admission  to  the  Shed  concert* 

(Route  183,  West  Street,  Lenox,  MA) 


To  register,  or  for  more 
information,  call 

888-266-1200 

or  visit  us  online  at: 
tanglewood.org/onedayu 


ONE  DAY  UNIVERSITY® 

at  Tanglewood 

Sunday,  August  28,  2011 

Beethoven,  The  Beatles,  FDR,  and  Your  Brain 

Join  acclaimed  professors  from  Columbia,  Brown  and  Vanderbilt  for 

three  stimulating  presentations  in  Ozawa  Hall.  Then  join  conductor 

Lorin  Maazel  as  he  leads  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 

perennial  Tanglewood  finale:  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

FDR  and  the  Path  to  WWII:  What  We  Know  Now  That  We  Didn't  Know  Then 
Richard  M.  Pious  •  Columbia  University 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor;  four  days  later 
Germany  and  Italy  also  declared  war  on  the  U.S.  Yet  America's  involvement 
in  World  War  II  had  been  predetermined  as  early  as  May  of  1940  when  FDR 
circumvented  an  isolationist  Congress  by  making  a  secret  deal  with 
Winston  Churchill  and  the  British. 


Where  Are  My  Keys?  Understanding  How  Memory  Works 
John  J.  Stein  •  Brown  University 

Why  can't  you  remember  where  you  left  your  keys?  Why  can't  you  remember 
the  name  of  that  person  you  met  last  week?  Why  do  these  memory  lapses 
and  communication  problems  increase  in  frequency  as  some  people  grow 
older,  but  others  don't  have  this  problem  at  all?  Is  there  something  changing 
in  the  way  our  brains  function? 

The  Beatles  and  Beethoven:  Hearing  the  Connection 
Michael  Alec  Rose  •  Vanderbilt  University 

The  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Beatles  song  "Hey  Jude" 
share  compelling  connections.  The  scope  of  each  work  is  unprecedented: 
a  vast  choral  movement  and  a  seven-minute  song  were  both  radical  departures 
for  symphonic  music  and  rock  'n'  roll,  respectively.  But  it's  the  singular 
spiritual  message  shared  by  these  pieces  which  truly  binds  them  together 
across  historical  time  and  stylistic  distance. 

After  the  lectures,  enjoy  the  Tanglewood  Lawn  Experience: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 

Lorin  Maazel,  conductor  Eric  Owens,  bass-baritone 

Joyce  El-Khoury,  soprano  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

Margaret  Gawrysiak,  mezzo-soprano      John  Oliver,  conductor 
Garrett  Sorenson,  tenor 


ONE  DAY  UNIVERSITY  a*  Tanglewood  •  888-266-1200  •  tanglewood.org/onedayu 

One  Day  University  lawn  admissions  have  no  dollar  value  and  may  not  be  used  to  upgrade  for  a  ticket  inside  the  Shed.  All  One  Day  University  lecture  ticket  holders  are 
eligible  for  a  10%  discount  on  8/28  Shed  tickets  purchased  in  advance  of  the  concert.  Tanglewood  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Visit  us  at  bankofamerica.com 


e  re  proud  to  suppor 

our  community. 


e  voices  o 


When  community  members  speak  about  supporting  the  arts,  we  respond  to 
their  call  for  making  the  possible  actual.  Valuing  artistic  diversity  within  our 
neighborhoods  helps  to  unite  communities,  creating  shared  experiences  and 
inspiring  excellence. 

Bank  of  America  is  proud  to  support  Tanglewood  for  their  leadership  in 
creating  a  successful  forum  for  artistic  expression. 


Bank  of  America 


